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NEAV YKAR SONG' 

(lod k(i('p us in thu your to come, 
net\v(*eu the tiiiK's of palm and ynv, 
or lilac and chrysantlicmum. 


(iod send our happiest wishes true 
And hnild our broken towers anew. 
])etw(*(!n the times of ])alm and yew, 
Of lilac and chrysanthemum. 

Ood keep us all the seasons throu<!;h 
.Vnd ijivt! us rain and sunshine, loo. 
And everv cloud its hit of l)hie, 

t 

Retween the times of palm and yew 
Of lilac and chrysanthemum. 


' This iiii|iiililishi*il piK'ni hy tin? itiliMitod Mill lunvs.'^ Norn lloppiT whi> died on 
l4Mi April, llHMi, liiis Ikmmi vi-ry kindly i-dai'i'd jii tln» disposal uf lln* CaliMittii I’liivorsity by 
her husband Mr. W. 11. Chi 'S.snii 



THE CAIiCUri'A KKVIEAV 
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(lod semi each siui;in" bird his male 
And lovers all a ha])i)y fate, 

A rose to (JVCJ-y sprij' of rue, 

Each blade of ^rass its drop of dew, 
Jietw(S!u the limes of jKilm and yew 
Of lilac and ebrysautbrnnum. 


[jAN 


XoitA IIOI’VEIl 


'I'llK CAbli 

I'Diis liltic poem irf by KiclieinlorlT. II wos writlm ill llie beirinnini; 
of llu* ■{iviit national revival in (ierniany il^■ain^l. I In* yoke of Napoleon. | 

Hark ! Uo you hear the wondrous whisper soundiuj? 

"Which from our glorious aoe-lono; leireuds spriuus? 

Our hearls with dee|) uuiifiered bopi's surrouiidino:, 

Of Love and of the clash of arms il riims, 

And eke of Liberty -and all she l)riuo:s 
To uatious. Like a mimhlv <,'odd('ss iirnied. 

With crash of steel on shii'ld, as from a urave 
It wake.s— our nal ion’s manhood. .Ml the brive 
And dauntle.ss hearts thrill to the e:ill thaf riims. 

And face the certain future uniiliirnnsl. 

What is this call o’erpoweriuir jietty strife. 

'I'his mii'hty call to paupers as to kilims? 

The hearts of men are but the music strino's, 

Throiii;h which now lilows the breath of Clod’s own Life. 


J’o,st-(1rai)UATE 
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TllK MKSSAOE OK THE OITA 


:{ 


TIIK AIESSACJK (JK TIIK CJITA,— WHAT IS 

ci:iiTi:iiKv 


OiKj ort«5n iK.'iirs cullitro s])oki!ii of iis (N'lstorn culUii’O 
Hiul \V(!st(*rn (uiitiiro ;iii(l th« liko. AJo doubt, tlien; are staiid- 
poiids wliieb may jiistiry such a distinction btnu'' adopted. 
Jbtl is there not a ctiltiiro wiiieh is ruiidain(3ntal and dis- 
tinetionl<;ss ? One surely there must bi; and is. And it 
is tlie enltnre of tin? irhole man, if sneli an expression inny 
be allowed. Of course, tlie vast multitude of luunanitv con- 

t 

sists of only more! or less partially devislopeil members- of 
tho race. Vet, tbert^ are certainly /'7/o/t' men in many parts 
of tbe Avorld ev(!n now, llionirb their nnmbitr small. 1 mean 
by whole m(?n, those; whose lowin' nature has been subdued 
and is under perfect control, while their hii'her nature has 
been fully unfolded. 'I'liese iroinjiaratively rare representatives 
X)f hii^'lily evolved mankind are by no metins anxious to ad- 
vertise tliem.selves. Tlicv bear no visible marks siniiliim- them 
out from the rest of their brethren. They are the salt of 
society and are content to play their part silently and un- 
known. In these cirenmstanees is there no means of knowiin' 
what sort of enltnre is l hat of these exceptional men r .Now, one 
desirous of knowing: what its real character is, cannot do 
better than turn to that book of books, the (iita, the .Sonm 
(’elestial, as it has been felicitously described. 

'riion^h this Hindu Scripture has enjoyed unbounded 
admiration and revereiure on all haiuls. it can scarcely be 
taken that the exact irronnds for such admiration and reverence 
are "cnorally understood. What are these i'ronnds tlien'r .Mani- 
festly one of thi'in is that nowhere else in the whole ranse 
of the world's literature is the culture of tbe W/o/c man 
outlined and portrayed with greater jiccnracy and beauty 
than in this famous coltoi|iiy between Xrisbna and .Vrjnna. 



I TIIK CA I.Cirl'I’A ItKVTKAV [jAN. 

This is, of cours(*, hut only oiio of its hi^licsi merits. For, 
it is not merely the initiint of the true man, the microcosm, 
i.o., delineated uith luarvellous skill in this ancient dialogue 
but also the inlinite mierocosni and the basis of both, 
Brahiuau the al)solut(‘. FTeiice tin? claim made with 
perfect warrant, that the subject, inattcu’ of the Gita is the 
synthetic science of the Absolute, yo<jobi‘ahnmrU}\in — a 
tenn as old as the Hii^veda and, as 1 am informed, to be 
found in it. 

Now the erroiuious veiw that western education has 
totally' undermined the religious spirit of the llinducominunity 
cannot be more stron_!,dy rebuked than by the fact that the 
Gita has been studied by thousands and thousands of ardent 
students thereof thrun^;h the medium of Kn^lish translation ; 
relatively to whose numb«n', tlnit of thos(', who had the ad- 
vanta£!;e of studying it in the original Sanskrit, was utterly 
insignilicanl. The aspiration to sjiiritual prof'ia^ss, which 
so ifi’cat an inllux of such students iinplii'd, has not b)‘en 
without a respon.se from tin* invisible custodians of -/>•//.. 
..(trim BiH'd I'iilji'f or the ]|ii?her knowled»:e. who are, of 
course keenly .'ilivc? to their responsibility to forward the work 
of reconstruct ion of the world's alTairs, now so urgent and need- 
ing to bo helped and instructed by the study of tin* treasures 
of that i'klifu. 

One small proof of the said response? is to be found in 
the coming to lii;ht not lone; sim*e of a gre.at and illumina- 
ting commentary on the Gita, « hicli when it is print(?d and 
published cannot but show how little has hiih(?rlo been 
generally understood of the store of sj)irltnal wisdom which 
sus it were, this Scripture? hides within tin* short compass of 
its 740 verses. It would lake? much space* e?ve*n to elraw 
attemtion cursorily to the? Ie?aeling points supporting so 
strong a stateme?nl as the? above*. |{e*fore?, howe*ve*r, olTe?ring 
the few remarks on this point whi(?h is all that can be* 

attempted here?, a little? e?.\planation is ne?cessarv as to the? 
« •• 
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solirci; from which this cominmif ary coiims. Jt ispartoralar"c 
collection of commentaries on somi; of tii(i most important 
Upaiiishiuls and other lliiidii Sacred hooks including the 
Kamayana and the Mahahharata ; Die collection heiin' spoken 
of as Khamla U(ilniH;in hy llamnn Yoffi, hy the members 
of an ancient Jfindii ori'anisation called SikH/ki JJlianua 
Mundula. It is from one of the secret libraries of this orga- 
nisation situated in Xortlntrii Tiidia, that tin; manuscript copy 
of the Gita commentary, under ifsference, has been obtained, 
at my instance, by one of tti(5 imuiihers of th.at organisation 

J’andit K. T. Srinivasachariar of Madras. 

Though little was heard of this organisation until a few 
Veal’S ago, much interestinu: information regarding its coii-s- 
titntion and nature is now forthcoming in the two parts of 
a work named Dhunna Deoii'ikn. published hy the said Pna- 
dll. tSuiiice it to .say, that guided hy the (denial truths, 
taught hy such great Hindu seri))lnr(?s as the rpanishads, 
the tenets of the organisation are absolutely free from all 
.jtarian narrowiu’ss and liigotry; e.isti*, for example, being 
held hy this organisation to he out of date altogether in tln^^^ 
pre.sent age and woiikmi being held to he entitled to an ei[ual 
place in all matters hcviring on the well-being of society. 
And the title Suddhn Dhiiniin Muitdidu points emphatically 
to the catholicity of tlio.se teind.s. The explanation of the 
phrase Sudd/m iJ/nufiin is this. As staled in another work 
called yoffii DiU'iiikii, jiuhlislu'd hy tin' same /laiidif, tin? 
memhci’s of this organisation view the godh(?ad in three ways : 
—(1) Siii/iniii or posses.sed of forms, (2) Xii'i/inoi or formless, 
hut immanent in every thing and (:») Siuldhn, or the entirely 
attrilmteless, the absolute aspi'ct of the Deity of which all 
that can he predicated is what is stat(‘d in the ni'idi passage, 
which runs “ Sol/iii/inii- jiiniHim Ainiiillnini Brii/niid,” the 
One Ileality, the l•'ount of All Consciousiu'ss, theTiitinite. It 
is this expression •.S'/aA/Za^ that the organisation has utilised 
for its title with tlie object of showing that its tenets have 
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the very best .siiiritual htisis ; or, in otliur words, Ihi'il those 
tenets are the reflections oC the ]mre and eternal Law so far 
as any reflection of it, down here in tliis mundane plane, is 
possible. 

Now revertinc: to tin; eollection of tin; eomnientaries 
al)Ove referml to, the name hlhiiida 'Ittihnitifii eonnohM that 
the commentaries in ([uestion explain the esoteric feacliini's to 
he found scattered in th(> leading llindu Sacred hooks dealt 
Avith ill the commentaries. As to the aid horsliip of these 
commentaries, there is one {M'diliarify to he mentioned. 
M'hp iiciine IDijjisk Yoiji is not the proper naini! of any spi'cificf 
writer hut the tith*. of an oHice in tlie ori'aiiisaiion, filled, 
from timi' to time, hy one or more of file mosf h'arned ainoni' 
the memhers thereof; tlu'se olliee liolders hinnij; charmed with 
the duty of elucidafiiim esoteric li*achini;s contained in the 
chief llindu Sacred hooks. 

Tlie reason for f he selection of llie phrase llniiisii is two-fold. 
Firstly, the work of these eommeiitalors is very much like 
that of the fahnlons bird Ilinitsu whieli separates and inihih"' 
the milk mixed with wafer. The nexi and Iriier irroiind for 
the name is that the mreal and main aim of these eommeida- 
(ors is to inculcate the supreme lesson that the .Spirit in man 
is no other than a framnu'id of the universal Divine Spirit ; 
tellingly expressed hy this phrase IhiiiHn which is literally 
“ 1 am that, ” “ I am lirahniaii." 

I now proceed to olVera few remarks as to the iiivahi e 
limht in which the tiita is presented in the eonimenlary under 
reference. To hemin with, the recension used for the commen- 
tary, is not the, one commonly current. If is pointed out 
that the eontenfs of the letter are not (|nife consistmit with 
what they should he with referenei* to the verse which occurs 
in the last chapter, called the I’diamavad (Ufa I'arva. forniinm 
part of the llhishma I’arva, of the .Mahahharala. The 
verse lays down the exact iinmher of the slokas containinm 
the sjieechcs of the four speakers in the (iUn — Krishna 
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Hiid Arjuii.T, Siinjiiyii and Dhritarashli-ii. 'riic vurso runs 
tims : 

Sii (Ao /(In i Sn iiiAnn i 

slokrntiim prit/ifi KrAurtih, 

A rjnuuh noitluiiinmiAiil 

III Sniijiiiinli : 

.Dlirhiri'ixlrii Aliihiiiii'hiin 

(JilFijfii iiiriiiinit iirifiilf. 


Now, th^^ total miniber of vj!rs«is in llu! luirront oditions is 
•ullior 700 or 701 only instead of 7I”>, .as the* total nimdjor 
should ho, accordinj' to the .ahovo V(*rs(^ of IIk; ^laluahharata. 
A^<aiii, Arjuna’s rtsal contriliulion to the Soripturo .amounted 
to only .“»7 v(‘rs( 3 s. wliilo those put into his mouth in the 
eiiiTonl edit-ions an* mort? than 1((0. Turnini' to San java, 
111! i^ets the credit in the old editions I’or only ahoiit half the 
number of his lisijitimate share of .'>7 slokas, As to Krishna 
'himself, the old editions, strongly enouj'h, omit no li'ss than 
,A- verses appertaining: to bis share, though the M’hole of them 
,as w.as to bi! expected are i|uite important, as lltimsn Yogi 
]K)ints out. 

ruttinp: aside the comparatively small discrep.ancies 
noticed above, it is import.ant to point out that in the m.atter 
of the division and the arranireinent of the ch.apter.s, th 01*0 is 
a radical dilVenmce between the recension, followed I'cner.ally, 
and that used by Umnsn Yogi for his commentary. With- 
out denyin!,' tli.at the division and tin* .arran;'ement in the 
former riicension have their warrant, llmnsd Yogi maintains, 
with ample ^rounds, that the more authoritative and accept- 
able .•irranmcment is that of tin* Siuhlha Dhiirniti JfitiulKhi 
recension. A.ccording to this latter the (I'ifu proper consists 
of I- sections containing six cha])ters each, with two addition- 
al chapters, one at the hegiuning’and the other at the mid, 
thus making up the total of 2(5 chapters, 'riicreason for 
this arran<;eineiit is shortly as follows: — The, manifested 
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cosmos which, issmts out. of lh‘iihin;iii and is imu'^cd a^ain in 
it, is made up of 2 i< clonumts, as taught, in the Oita itscH', riz. 5 
Maho ]ihulln(s,iy T/nnimdlfux, e fuirmnit/nifas,!} JnanPUih'iytiH 
Manna, Ihnlh'i, Ahanlai'a and Jrtjakla. It is this constitution 
of the cosmos, tliat is symholiscji liy the (la;ia(n of 2 1 letters 
with th(! Vranara both as a pri-tix and a sutlix. Now the 
Oitci as an exposition of tiui Synthetic Science of Hrahnan has 
to follow the analogy of tin* sjiid symbol as many great an- 
cient teachers have held. Jhuice tin? division into four 
.sections preceded and followed by two (diaptc^rs as just 
stated. What is vital, howev(.*r, in this four-fold arrangement, 
is its conformity with the fundamental character of human 
nature, which it is one of the main purposes of the (iitato 
explain for the henelU of all aspirants to S|)iritual Knowledge 
and the attainment of the goal of .Virvana. er liberation. 

It is scarcely nec(‘ssary to say that nature, from the life side 
or the con.seiousness ])oint of vic'W, has three aspects, viz : — 
J/zwar/ or AVisdom, Irrlia or Will. Desire and AVo/f/ activity . 
Con.scionsnes.s itself being the unity, the Summation. It’ i,. 
i-iiese three aspi'ctsof Consciousness, (hat the Isl, 2nd and .‘{r<' 
.sections in tluj Undd/ia Dharma Manilatn recension bear upon 
respectively ; the Ith or the yoga section being devoted to their 
synthesis. 

Next turning to the oriler in which the chapters follow 
each other iiMweryoneof the I- sections, it is to be observed 
that the seciuence is e(|ually notinvort by and hiiihly sugges- 
tive. In illustration of this statement a brief nderenci* to 
the order in the lirst section may be ndtivant. The Jirst (rhaptcr 
hero adverts to the Spiritual Hierarchy in charge of our 
gloljc. Its title Sana- Sara liana dHa points to the suprmne 
head of that Hierarchy, Xarayana, soealbal by reason of Jlis 
being, on tlw? ghdze, the r(jpresentativ(^ of the /ntnrara of 
our solar systzmi, who is also known as Narayana ; whilst 
Kara is th\i Hierarch in special j-harge of all that concerns 
our humanity. 'I’lit! secoml chajzter, called, .Irahira dila. 
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rightly follows and explains the rule of world government, 
proviiling for the appearance in oiir midst at the instance 
and under the authority of the Hierarchy, of mighty Jleings 
ill order to restore righteousness when it has waned through 
lapse of lime and to inaugurate new civilisations suited for 
the particular age. The third chapter, called. At! hi him fjilo, 
makes mention of (he fact that the seviwal departnnmts of the 
Spiritual (iovernment of the world hy (he Hierarchy is 
pi’esideil over and admin isteri'd by those Hierarchs who are 
known as tlie Seven llisliis and the Four .Manns and .so on. 
The fourth chapter, called, Siknlm Oiltt, indicates that such 
administration has its rules and regulations a])plicahle to its 
procedure. 'I'lie lifth chapter, called, hnrimri (Hla, calls 
em])hatic attention to the one cause of the Phenomenal 
universe, namely Brahman in its Atomic aspect. And the 
sixth and tin; last cliapter, called, Knintljfii Oifu, declares that 
the end of man’s evolution is Knirulifii or liberation which 
■.fiLires not merely to the individual henotit of the liberated soul 
hut serves that soul using the exalted wisdom, power and 
ciipacity nhich accompany the state of liberation towards 
forwardiim the mighty work of creation and preservation of 

worlds and world svstcMus undertaken and carried on hv the 

• » 

Diviiu* Trinity known to all great religions under varied 
names, Brahma, N'ishnuand Ivudra. Father. Son and Holy 
(Jhost and the like. In passing, it is to he observed, 
that the culture of which such liberation is the highest 
fruition is that fundamental culture alliulial to by me in 
the beginning of this article, the culture of the irholc men 
explained in the (lita in all its bearings. 

Pa.«sing to Ho mm Yotfi'n explanations of the verses 
themselves it is eiMtain that Im is at his best in this 
respect. By way of illustrating this remark it is now only 
possible to touch upon a striking point made by him with 
.reference to tlie opening pregnant vers(> of fhe llita 
and to another point made, with referenci' .to the verse 
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beginning Avith tlie Avords Thnth oithi, possessing considerable 
significance. 

The. first of tlio said tw'o versos, tbc commentator stiAtes, 
has been introduced in its place, in accordance with the Avell 
establishcHl rule, recognised in Sanskrit literature, that every 
great treatise should indicate at its very beginning either by 
ex])ress aa'OiaIs or liy th<? sense {Sahthalho Arlhathom) Avhat 
the subject-matter of the treatise is. lie proceeils t<i show 
that by means of this vei-se, the Gita (tom plies Avith such rule, 
and the subject-matter of the scripture is, as the language of 
the verse in terms explains, the nature of man, tin? microcosm. 
This position of the commentator is proved by bringing out, 
in strict accordance XA'ith Grammar, t lie inner nuKining of the. 
leading words in the versi; ; those words themselves Iwing what 
wore skilfullv chosen to convev esoteric truths under the guise 
of an allegory. In this view tb«‘ blind king and his party 
stand for tin? lower and the dark side of man and DlHintni- 
ksliefm for bis dtmse bodv in Avhicb that iiart of his natun"* 
finds expression ; whilst Ptimhiras stand for his higher and 
bright side, lvortd-Hln;(i-o being the fine and subtle bodi» s 
wherein this liigluT part works. In short the i)ut‘stion, put 
in the A'crse, is one which every man has to put to himself 
sometime or other, rh.: — what am f this st'cining biindb; of 
warring elements ? ” Thus explaining llm vm-se, Iftiiiisti Yinji 
maintains that the wboh* of the rest of the Gita is an exhaus- 
tive answer to this inevitable and all important (|uest.ion -an 
answer that would enable all true aspirants after spiritual 
progress to furnish tlunnselvi’s with all the reijuisites needed 
for their carrying out the injunction of the i)el|)bie Oracle, 

“ know' thyself.” .Vow here it is necessary to noti‘ that tlu’ 
position taken by Iluumi Yoiji that the subject-matter of the 
Gita is the nature of the micriHSosm does not conlUct with the 
broader vieAV that that subject-matter is, likewise, the synthetic 
science of Mrahman. For both virnvs are reconcilable having 
regard to the Hermetic maxim— “as aboAc so below”; from 
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which it follows that the comprehension of the lower is impos- 
sible without the comprehension of the higher. The connec- 
tion iietween the lower and the higher is so inseparable as to 
make it unavoidable that the Gita should treat of both. And 
it goes without sfiying that the scripture does treat of both the 
microcosm and the macrocosm with unparalleled clarity and 
rullne.s8. Nor does llnuuta Yotjl fail to show that this is in 
fact the case. .I*\)r lie dismisses the point at length in his 
masterly introduction. He there cites the erudite Tmika- 
chanja'it comprehensive definition of Yof/ti Brahma I'Ulifa 
and prociieds to establish that the requirements of this detini- 
tion ai-e fully complied with in the Gita ; ridying, in effect, 
upon the passages referring to (t) the great Atifakla — the 
IJninanifest, the Ahsoluti' ; (2) the all pervading Atman, the 
Univei’sal Self ; (3) the Para or Dairi. Prakrit I, the Maha- 
ffhaitani/am, or the One Life of the infiniti; cosmos and (!•) the 
the one root of all that is spoken of as matter 
and the one seat of all forms. 

■ Lastly, as to the second of the said two verses under expla- 
nation, the iin|)ortance of the verse is that it refers to the 
existence of the provision in our world, without which hunia- 
lity would be really helpless in regard to the all cssinitial 
matter of the aei|uisition of the knowledge of the Sacred 
Science, the highest of all Sciences, that of the Self, Atuia 
ndf/a. 'I’he provision, in question, consists of the presence, 
in the world, of that Supreme body of Teachers who form 
an integi'al part of the machinery of tlie Spiritual Govern- 
ment of the globe, referriHl to in Chapters T. to IV of the 
first section of the Gita as explained in tin* last paragraph. 
Those teachers are spoken of in the verse as masters of 
Wisdom and tin? Seers of the Truth Jufmani That wada rah i 
who alone are, competent to impart knowledgi? of llrahmaii. 
As llatma Yogi luminously points out, the verse indicates 
the cour.se of discipline open to those aspirants desirous of 
obtaining such knowledge and training at the hands of the 
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masters ; and this it does I)y the three w'ell known aphoristic 
phrases used in tlie verse, mz., (1) Prasna, (2) Prani Patha, 
(3) Sevaya. — ^These phrases show that the disciples of the 
Great Masters ar(! of tliree "i‘ad<js. 'I’hose of tin; lowest grades 
are in the stage of enquiry and study. The next gi’iule 
disciples are those, who having passed this first stage, olTer 
themsedves unrosL*rvedly from practical training uinler the 
guidance of the master and try to lire tin; life of puriftcation 
and self restraint hulispensahle to the treading of the Path of 
Holiness described in the Scripture as a Path as narrow and 
sharp as the edge of a razor Kulnii'dai/ii illiavti. The highest grade 
of disciples are those who ai*e more or less tniading that Path 
and serves their teacher by Service to tied and Jlinnanity. 

Tt is finally jjointed out that Arjunaexfmj)lilied in himself 
the said throe stages : first, by his eonf<.‘ssion of his ignorance 
of his duty and the desire t(» learn more about it : next 
by offering himself as a disciph' lo Krishna and lastly as 
tlie result of the teachings vouchsafed to him by his Divine., 
Guru, he entered into the iKittle and fought it (o the linish, 
in obedience to the Divine ('ommand that if was his duty to 
do so utterly unmindful of its consequence's to himself for the 
roiison that such unflinching performance of duty, unaffected 
by personal motiv<>s, was n<c<‘ssary in the inf«!rosts of the 
world Avhose Kuntm render(Hl the war. 

i trust I have said enough lo justify the high opinion 
that has been formed of the merits of the commentarv which 
has come to light so rectmtly. .Vnd 1 conclude! with the 
expression of- the Inqs* that th<! discriminating support, needed 
for the publication of this lale.sf valuable addition to the 
literature of India’s greatest Scripture, likely to make a hand- 
some volume of about 1,000 p;iges, will be forthcoming and 
thus make it accessible to the c*arnest students of th(' Scrip- 
ture, whose number is happily and st(*adilv on th<* iticrccise 
day by day. 


S. Sttbramaniva Aiyar 
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THE THREATENED DISSOLUTION 

{The firnl (jrent fruif of the RffortHsi) 

The Calciittsi University is on the throes of a "rave 
financial crisis and iinh.*ss relief is forthcoinin" durin" the 
n<*.xt fe.v months, it will rela|)se into its former status of an 
<;xaminin^ and !i d<‘"r<je-confcrriii" (■or]>oration, Avith no teach- 
in" fuiudions which characterise all modern universities. It 
will he r<Mm*ml)ered that the Indian Universities Act of 190+, 
empoAvered the then existiu" universities of India to under- 
take teachiji" functions, ami the (.’alcutta University Avas the 
foremost to enter on tliis undertakiii" with a eruira"e, deter- 
mination and purpose which were singular of their kind in 
India, and for which. I am afraid, she is noAV "oiu" to pay 
the penalty. They Avere singular inasmuch as they were, it 
new seems, far in ad\'ance of the timi‘s ; for, if the Univei’sity 
now died from lack of public support it wouM justifv the 
only conclusion that Avas possible, ri:.. that it had hecomc a 
social excrescenct'. a disea.sed liml> or alrophiial or"an of the 
body -social, which tin* Hen"al .society had better "ot rid 
of, if the life of tin* society ha«l to he preserved. It had, 
in short, ceased to he a ])art of the social or"anism, and 
it could not draAv its nourishment from .societv, because 

society hml ceased to he nourished and inviuorated hv it. 

• • 

To interpret clearly the situation which this unnatural 
state of thiu"s pre.simts it.self to the social mind in "cneral, 
and to the mind (»f the social reformer and the politician in 
particular, it would he necessary to survey, in brief, the lines 
along which the Ualcutta UniAvrsity has developed and to 
discuss how far the.se activific‘s are likely to contribute to 
social progess, hoAV far they arc out of harmony Avitl,i the needs 
and the s])iril of society, or whether a university is an integral 
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part of a modern society aud must be maintained if society 
lias to thrive and advance. 

It will be recognised that a well-equipped university, 
dominated by a high purpose, represents many-sided activities, 
co-extensive with the activities of society. Its function Is to 
direct and encourage cultural and utilitarian (>ducaticn in all 
its aspects so as to fit tlui citizens for every sphere of good and 
useful life. The subject.s of study and research are according- 
ly manifold and iudolinite and a university would not 1 m? 
worth the name if it failed or neglected to make adequate 
arrangements for the study and research in all branches of 
humanistic and naturalistic thought and culture. We need 
not, therefore, he surprised if tin? Calcutta lJniv(?rsity has pro- 
vided for the study of subjects like Anthropology, IMionetics, 
Mne Arts, Ancient Indian Culture and History, Indian Verna- 
culars, and languages lik(‘ Sanskrit, I’ali, (lerman, hVench, 
Japanese, Chinese and Tibetan in addition to such subjects as 
Philosophy, Hiatory, Kconomics, Knglish, etc. 'I'he object of- 
providing for these languages is obvious to all who have some 
fascination for the cultural international is)?i of tin? civilised 
world. Pali, Tibetan, Jaimnese, aud Chinese— tin? principal 
languages of the East— are necessary for the inteusiv?? and 
extensive study of Indian culture in its various stag(*s of deve- 
lopment from ancient times. German and French are iu?cessary 
to bring the students into touch with th(? vast lore of scicntitic 
and philosophic thoughts of the West. Too much emphasis 
cannot b(? laid upon the? ti.uet'ii of Asiatic? languages— Hanskrit 
— with the philosophy, drama, p(M?try, history, law, mathe- 
matics and the dialectics of this ancient land which it unfolds 
to the explorer. I’he sco])e and sources of anthropologicsil and 
sociological studios are nowhere more? fruitful and wide than 
in this country with its many languages and dialects, its 
manifold races in various stagas of civilisation, its religious 
sects, its customs, rituals, faiths an«l festivals. As regards 
the naturalistic studies, there can he no (|uestion of their 
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immense utility and value in a country which has been charac- 
terised as scientifically backward. That this bad reputation 
has been somewhat retrieved by the mai'nificeiit work done by 
the College of Science within a short time of its establishment 
is a sufliciont justification of its necessity. The University 
has appointed just a sufTlcient numlwr of tesicbers and not 
more than is necessary, For the vast field of work cov(*red by 
the above analysis, [t hsis only pnt'lUdhj supplied the needs 
of a diversifying system of higher educiition so as to .suit indi- 
vidual tastes and capicities and to avoid the vast waste of 
human talent which the pre-postgraduate system involved. 
It has undertaken the teaching of various branches of Ka.stem 
and Western culture which a scheme of liberal education 
ought to encourage and provide for, and it has endeavoured to 
adapt both tin* naturalistic and humanistic branches to the 
insistent lu'cds of tin*, craving soul and a devt.dopinit society, 
ft has att<nnpted to d(>velop a vast organisation, to be sure, 
with very slciuh'r resources in men and money. The attempt 
was Iw'set witli insupiM’able difTicuItii>s : but it proceeded to 
eolve and dissolve them with couraiie and foresight and not to 
shirk tlnnii l)ecause of their magnitudi*. The difliculty about 
men was greater than tlial about nioiu'y. The whole country 
had to be ransacked to discover suitabh* men; and, as western 
scholars could not be ini))ortcd owing to financial considera- 
tions, the niven’sity .-ulopted the only ja’acticable and economi- 
cal coiu’sc, ri:., to appoint and train iniclligt*nf and jiromising 
Indian graduates. Assuming, on a very moderate estimate, 
that a young man fresh from fhe Utiiversily takes between five 
to ten years to <pialify hiin.self for the t«'aching work of a 
university tyjie, and considering th.at the teaching department 
was organised only about eight years ago. wi^ cannot e.vpect 
startling results during tin' companitively brief jieriod of it.s 
onward development. Neither can it be asserted with a clear 
conscience that their training is complete. Hut the sceptic and 
fhe pessimist may be assured I hat the University ua.s secured 
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^ood matunMl and that tlu^ men arn doing admirahlu work 
and l)Httor work is certainly oxpijcted IVoin f liem as they grow 
in maturity and knowledge. Some of the results of their 
academic investigations have been published and have 
received rocognitioii in other Indian universities as well as 
abroad ; whihi th(*ir lectures cannot h«5 said to lie altogether 
barren ol interest and fruit fulness. Tlie lecturers have 
displayed greater intei'ost and enthusiasm in their chosen 
ajid favourite subjects than had even htsm displayed in the 
olden days. Unfortunately our University has not enjoyed 
that measure of public and slate sympathy and sup])ort 
which ha''(> Isum the mainstay of the universities of Kurope 
and .Vmerica. The lecturers are given the mininunn salaries 
which may lx* .said to he ti.xed on a competitive! k-isis. 'I’o 
fr(!e them from domestic anxiethss, to i^nahle tlnun to gel 
up a workable private library of their own, and to prev«!nl 
them from being attracted to governnu'iit and other servi<!es, 
they are given the lowest sjilaries commensurat)! with their 
educational attainments. In no case can the salarie.s — wluVh 
amount on an avcirage to s;iy Us 2M) |X!r head — be eallei' 
excessive; and cases are not rare in wliich rliey are o!i a much 
lower scale than that which ])iM*vails <*lsewhere for nu!ii of 
similar (jualitical ions. Exception has been taken in certain 
(juarters that their work is not prop«)rlionat(! to tlu! remune- 
ration they gel. This has been done with a purpose. Leisure 
and. opportunities have been provided for t‘ach teaclu*r for 
free and unarrested pursuit of study ami re.search. Some 
have, no doubt, prolited by them ; ol liiws could not, unfortu- 
nately, turn them to good account, lint it is undeniable 
that if these facilities had been de.nied and all men worked 
uruhir uniform and onerous conditions, there could not emerg<‘ 
out of the held a ditferenliation which sifhxl tlu! researcher 
from the student, the man of originality and inquiring 
spirit from the man of industry, capacity sind lov«* of study. 
These facilities have thus separaU*d certain natuml dilVorence? 
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of tiiloiit whiuh ;ii'u not only valiiablo, and usuful, hut 
wliioh work towanl an essttiitial harmony of purpose, ciz. 
the lii^ln^st end of the University. 

Tlio University is only ])errorniinj' nothing more than 
a l(;^itiniate funetion hy providini; for a multiform system of 
ediicalion necessary to r(?viv<! the ancient culture, of India and 
therel)y to lyive Indians a status in the acrademic world, 
to increase! their self-respect in the eyes of the West, to aceom- 
plish a synthesis between tin- cultures of tlu! Ivist and the 
West, and lastly, to supply int(!lli"'ent »:nidanct.‘ to the varied 
spheres of social and iiuhistvial life. In the comparative 
scarcity of e:ifts and endowments as wtdl as in the stinted 
support of the state, the Uiii\*‘rsity has adopted such measures 
as ha\i‘ l»e(!n foiiiid to he well-adapt(‘d to fullil its self-imposed, 
hut none IIh' less, leiritimale ohliy^ations to the puhlic and to 
the state. It has. ('ven at tin* risk of heinu' chari'cd with 
extrasai'anoe, done ;ill that is possiljh* to provith* facilities 
for study and advaneemmit of h*arnini;. What is calh'd 
ex’travaiianct* hy outsidt* critics, may justly he called 
jiound, productiv<* and judicious investment of funds 
in the ori'anisation, development and utilisation of the 
latent resources in talent, capacity and intelligence of the 
country. It may he admitted that its teach(!rs compare 
nnfavoiirahly in «|uality with the teachers in western 
universities; hut this is an unavoidable accident which cannot 
he dispensed with without serious loss to the nation. I'lujpost- 
^:raduate dc'partinent of the University is nowin its infancy: 
it is pc'i-formin!; the dual function of educatiny; the youths of 
the. country and of training; teachers for hicjln'i* Mork hy in- 
vesting; them with a responsihlity. Tin* orsjanisation of a lara;e 
teachinii; stall carefully select»*d from :unony; the tlotvers of 
its (itmmii with a view to develop a yroup of emiiu!nt t(.*acher9 
in all di!])artnu'nts of human culture, is a national id»*al. Tht! 
potential v.ilue of such an oru:anisation in the social and 
cultural life of India is stupendous. It is accumulatiny; and 
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conscrvini? ii i'rcat national tissot and rosorvc ol‘ iniinenso 
intollticlual value and power. No 1 mlian, so long Jis the raintust 
spark of patriotism snionldcrs in his breast, should grudge tlnj 
expense whieh is ijieiirred by the University in building up 
this valuable asset which is destiiuMl to be tin* common prop(!rty 
of the nation. Already some of its stars are shedding tlmir 
lustre in Dacca, LucknoAV, Lahom and other parts of India; 
and the time is not far olf, when tin* young lions of the IJni- 
vci*sity will constitute a strong and vigorous band of scholars 
ill their respective branches of study. Ivvperienci? of the last 
forty years it is said, has shown that Muglish graduates do not 
invariably develoj) .a talent eitlu'r for study or ri*s(<areh in this 
country. They usually hegin to take interest in its polities and 
they take interest in it l«H*aiiM! they iinil in it a happy field for 
the free cxerciseof their faculties as members of a ruling race. 
Study and scholarship are mergi'd in a passion for ]>ower; 
and administrative work is preferred to teaching work which 
pos.ses.sos no fascination for the instincts of a ruling race. 
There have been of eour.se, exc(!pf ions to this rule: but th'ey 
rather prove the ruh*. Tin? University itself, has, as most^ 
people are aware, also learnt the bitter lesMin of the 
Conse<|uences of importing .Kiiropcans for teaching work; 
but no person has so far condemned that policy iiispite of its 
obvious weakne.ss. If that policy is tli.searded .is impracticable 
and e.vtravagant, the alternative policy, which the University 
is at present ]»ur.suing, is the only sound and iiractieable 
one, both from a linancial and from a nation.'il point of view. 
How much more e.ssential then is it, in the intiwest of linanci*, 
nationalism and eHvciency to train young men for the work of 
higher teaching. Suporlicially viewed, the expenditure may 
appear to be e.xtravagant and fruitless, but if one goes deeper 
into the ultimate cause, one will he gratified at the, ultimate 
saving in money and the iwldition to national talent, capacity 
and cultdre whieh the .system Avill produce. The teaching 
department of pur University should lie regarded as a national 
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concern of groat productive value and should not ho lijjhtly 
condemned on narrow grounds. It is an institution which 
depends for its susi.(>naue(; on the desire for satisfaction of 
the higher and uohhir impulses of human nature, to create 
and distrihute learning in pnt’suit of tlnr mission of a really 
progressive! and many-sided organisation. No institution 
or organisation having, or prolessiug, a high national 
purpose* should he judged hy the sordid test of pounds, 
shillings and pence?; hut hy the* test of the? liiglun* purposes 
of the stale! and national life*, llighe*!* naliemal values, 
anv nu)re! than human value.*s. erannot he* me*asure‘d hv inejnev. 
The! te*aehing eleep;u'tmem1 of the* rniven'sity, inspilo of its 
“ praiseewortliy f.-iiilts,” has, it must he* conlossesl, eim.-incipated 
the latemt inle'llige*nce! anel e*ap:icity of ojir graduates which 
wo'ilel have* re*niaine*el e|uie*scent and in hondage? in any other 
atinosphe*re*. It has irive?!! scope to inte*lle*ctual fri!e*elenn, and 
stinuilate*el a ele*gre*e* of inte*lle*ctual curiosity and activity 
which is unpre*ce*ele*nte*el in the* histeery of this l.'nive*rsity. 

A ve?ry unjust d(.*inand is made? hy certain e*nthusiastic 
sediolars that all the* te*ache*rs in a unive'rsity should 
he! re*se*ar(!he*rs. 'I'his ele!mand is not enily unrealisahle in 
pmctice* hut ince)nsiste*nt with the* fundanicntal dilYerenees 
in human eiature. The* primary fmiction of a university 
is lie) demht te) e*\te’nil the* heaiiids e)f knowle'elge and to 
discove!!* the Truth in e*ve*ry de*partine*nt of human activity 
hut to a<le:e|uate*ly fullil this function pre'supposes an 
apjiroae'h to the* frontier of knowh’elge*. Tnde*e*el, unive'rsity 
work (?onsi-;ts of the* co-operation of (wo distinct classe*s of 
worke!rs-—ieaehe*vs anel rese*arelu*vs. The former work within 
the limits eif e*xisling human knowle*dge le*adiiig tlie'ir pupils 
hy sure.* imtlis towards the* frontii*r. Not he^fore* reviching the 
frontier are theev stiinulate*el with a hanke'rinu: for what lies 
he*yoiid. At this stage, the function of the* re*s(*archer hegins. 
He tries to show lhi*m the way tei a distant ami glorious 
vista of know'leelge anel truth, hy the light of .which existing 
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knowle(lu:o cjui bo testod or oiiriched. Tlio rmiction of llm 
tesichor is to interpret or exiiouiul existiu»: knowb!df?(! : the 
funotion of the resoarclier is either to increase or rcNintc'rpret 
existing? knowled!;e. Tims, tin? former cares for his sliuhmis; 
the lathn* cart's for liis suhjt'cts. Ih'searelu'rs art? Jiot made 
hut born — persons "iftetl with originality, imagination, an 
almost intuitive pttrct'plion of truth, a faith tikin to 
knowledge, and an intuition almost bortlering on reason. 
A teacher Imparls knowledge to a stiubnit; a researehttr 
inspires him with a desire for knowledgt?. A univtirsity 
porfonns its functions incompletely it thtn’t' is no co-o])t*ration 
between the teacher and the researcher. II wouldbeadvisabh' 
that both should work co-operatively, bnl that their functions 
should be kept distinct. Their association in :i university is 
necessary to train th<! mind and the cbaracttiM’, tlie lie.-ul and 
the heart of the young, and to tea(‘b lln.'in the inner and 
deeper meaning of lib; and Nature. 

Another charge that is often made against tlie I'niversity 
is that it is governed by aii autocrat. An autocrat has been a 
pi’ominent liguri' in the histories of nation.s. It is :iuloerals 
who have, in every age and in t'verv cotinlrv, diri'cled and 
shaped the destinies of ])eo])h‘ at tinie> of religious, |>olitieal 
and e<lucalionaI upheavals, (Jn'at ideas oriuinate in the 
reformer: a reformer who achieves his ideal against jHipular 
prejudice, ])opular sentiments and popular o|)posiliou, is, 
in oni? sense, an autocrat. When? is that refornuM* who has 
not, in some stage of his activities, played tin* part of an 
autocrat among the people whose hoary and unsuitable 
in-stitutions he is bent upon reforming - I’ora lime. In* must gfi 
against popular opinion until events and results demonslr:ite 
the value of the reform when the people acclaim it as a boon and 
the reformer as their hero. A reformer’s lot is to encounter 
persistent and sometimes violent opposit ion : but no reforiwer 
is true to lus faith unless ho makes s«icri(ic(;s, and is eapiiblC' of 
convincing by logic, by persuasion, by facts, and, if neenl be. 
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l)y exsiniph), thn truth and altitude of his ideal, and hrins's the 
people round uUimat<dy to his way of thinking. The ‘ despot ’ 
of the University has hc(‘ii animated hy sueh an ideal — he has 
faith in its truth, and he has faith in tlie rii'ht way of 
approaching; it : his vision is far-si^ht<j(l and clear : hut 
unfortunately lie cannot show others what he sees so clearly 
himself. If Ik? could discover a iiiachini? like the erescowraph 
he could (lemonstrate hy a seientilic operation Ihi; ^oal of 
his vision — his ideal, lint, unfortunately ideals, cannot he 
visualised- they are not material ohjeets. They can only he 
hdt — and felt only hy those* who feet as the reformer feels. 

Xow, how do the people of Iteni'al f(*el about the functions 
of the Calcutla I'liiversity what accordin'; to them is an 
ideal university for Mt'nyal r The answ(n* is furnished hy the 
spirit of commereialisni and industrialism which dominates 
ilu! world---the spirit which bestrides all nations like a 
colossus. It is the domination of matter over the spirit, of 
wealth over morals, and of utility over culture. 'I’he inevitable 
r(‘sult of this world-force is to set. the le.ss materially 
pvon'ressive nations in com])etitions with thosemore proEjressive. 
And we behold amoni; the ])eop1(‘ of Het)"at, as in ])eople 
of other provinces, a demand for a utilitarian type of 
education which they claim n ill lit them for the ])raetieal 
pursuits of life. .V utilitarian j’dueat ion is a narrow typi* of 
education ; ami it tends to h«* personal and pecuniary, if 
it is divorced from the cultural type. A utilitarian edm-ation 
without cultural education is not complete education 
and a society without cultural education is not a complete 
sochity. It lacks the brain c(‘ntre which supplies intellis;(‘nec 
to all social activities rc«|uirin^: intelli<.;cnl performance 
and direction. The University in a social organism is the 
eenlii* of intellect and fia^edum of thoua^ht -tin* foiis ef o'h/o 
of ideas and ideals which mould social |)h('nomena and 
advance social progress. Whatever social activity ’ret|uires 
intelligence? for its initiation or guidance, nnist owe its 
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debt lo Ihe unirei-sify from wliich Hows the intellectual 
stream which is dislrihiited as if hy inniimorablo channels 
lo innumerable Helds of action, fertilising them by its 
freslmess, its ori!»iiialily ami its j>ower. No social activity 
rcqnirinj? intellis'cMiee can thrive without the vitalising 
iulluence of the fountain of thoimht. and culture : and thev 
will wither and decay if the source driers up, of the stream 
it cut off from (luf source. In other words, there must be a 
coordination and ]))M'|)etuaI conned ion l)etween the univtwsitv 
and the diverse activities of man. Cultural and utilitarian 


education are both necessary in society — the former, to su])ply 
motiv«! force and inspiration to the !att(M‘; the latter to realise 
in practice and lo apply tr) social good tin; principles :u»d ideas 
inculcated by the former. 'I'he former is retpiired by the leisiinal 
class, the latt(*r by those who must labour for thiMi* living. A 
university is tlu'.reCore. directly m.'cessary for the former and 
indirectly, for the lattiu’. Labour is coming into power in the 
modern world and piu'cmipforily dtnnands utilitarian (‘ducation 
to be provided by the state : atthesanu' time, labour should not 
be permitted to be despotic;. Someannmnt of moral restraint is 
necessary against the onrush of labour movements. 'Phis 
restraint is fiirnislnMl by the cultural tdement in society wlu'ch 
tries to maintain a healthy balance between culture and utilitv. 
Liberal or cultural education cannot therefore bo altogidhcr 
discarded especially when labour threatens to dominate society. 
On the contrary, tin; two types of education should !«> syuthe- 
tised and co-ordinated in the orgaiiic fraimnvork of societ v. 
Europe and America becanu! intensidy industrialised and tanii- 
mercialised long before India promised I o be - but there is 
demand there for more, rather than less, cultural education 


than before. There is a growing demand for 
universities no doulit — but demiand there is. 


newer types of 


It may be argued that *)ur University is an ideal. It b : 
and proliably it is unattsiinable like all ideals. JJuf tho idc I 
rwiuires continuous inspiration and motive power for action ai d 
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is novov .T cause for inacliun. It, is still in the staj'c- 
of ideas- it is a j<reat and potiniiial idea. It is slill, in 
Herbert Spencer’s pbrastMiloi'y, an iindilTerentiatiid jelly ” 
just einer^inm into form, life and shape, and ve(|nires careful 
liaiidlin^ and simIuIous and constant nurture for its j^rowth. 
This idea is the i'erm of a i?reat institution proinisini; 
to be inatin-ialised and fully developed in all its branches. 
But till then, the public had n«)t only bett(n' suspend 
its judgment, but caiTifully nurture it. N'o threat change, 
political, religious or educational, has been achieved immediately 
in response to a public dcnnand ; and lhe])ath towards an ideal 
is loll”; devious and arduous. The life of tluf teachinsi; 
du[)!trtment of the l.'niversity has been too brief to warrant 
a llnal judi'incmt on its achi(*vement or its fruit fubies.s. 
The s«;ed of a ^;r»*at tre(r has been sown on very irood soil : and 
time alone will show its manv-sided ramilications and utilities. 
As has been said btdort*, (he jmbliif must feel as (be reformer 
letds to perciMve the ideal which he has kept in view; and the 
n'lh’ction of this ideal will be visible and distinct in proportion 
as the social mind is unrutllod by doubts and 2)rejudiees and 
is pervaded by a clearness of ima',rination and sertniity of 
thought. It would be an evil day for Heniial if the public 
were to dethrone the e.visiin”; I niversity from the liiifli pedes- 
tal it has occiipu'd .so lonu; and .so worthily, and enthrone in 
its place a purely utilitarian institution, bet there be, by 
all means, an e.vtension of the present structure by the addi- 
tion of one or more utilitarian mini's ; but llu'n? can bi' no 
I'reater disaster to the cause of intellectual prt)i;ress in llenijal 
than to build a new structure basi'd on the narrow ]»rinciples 
of wealth — production on tin* ruins of tin* existini; fabric 
which rests on (he higher principles of eultiua*, nationalism 
and other spiritual factors connected with tin* l^^t.\x^Tl^\TION 
AND llBALtSATIOX Ol’ TUI. Soin, OK OfU .\aT10X. 
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VIlNdliAXCK IS .MINK 

(MIAPTKK Ml 

Wlircil snows THAT KVKX AX ASTUTK Dll’KOAfAT MKJIIT 
rOSSKSS A HI MAX UKAKT 

Jai'.Tt’s liiippiiH'ss was but short-liv<al. Witbiii a I'onple of 
(lays llarilal j'ot his onlors for llu( traasb'r and mado ready lo 
net Hwsjy. 'J'Ik? lirst dark (doud bad arisen in (he lives of (he 
two children : at jiresent it was no binner (ban (he ])abn of 
one’s band, but none; could foretell wlndlier it would pour forlh 
a destructive (lood or would disperse; barinh'ssly. lie talked as 
if snre of meetinn anain soini! day, but often tinw eanie very 
in.'av tears at the ni’h'vous id(*a (bat it may b(' nevt*r anain. At 
last tin? (lay of parlinn came, .laiiat insisted upon noinn to (be 
station to st?o (hem olV. llarilal put a rn]iei* in bis band as a 
partin" ^itt : but (Injre was no sinih' on .lanat's f;((.‘(* nor did 
his Irnart for oiu; moment c(?as(; sheddinn hitler (ears, lie 
gazed and naz(?d at the r(j(;e(llnn (rain until be could no lonner 
see Tannian’s face. And wb(?n (he train bad none (|niit> out of 
sight nothing was left but tin; l(‘ars in bis eyes. From (bat 
tiiiK? Jagat tlioiigiil that light bad fadiMl out of the snn. 
lie roamed about the house; all day with a long face. 

“ Ob, mnnimy dear, I fee;! very sad ind(;(>(l,” -lagat cried 
to (innavanti at noon. 

“My dear, all will be well soon. Do have a lilth; pali(;iic(;.” 

" lint, mother, when will 'ranman conn; 1)ack ? ” 

“ How do I know, dejarn; r Hut sin; shall come back. H 
will not do to worry y()nr.s(;lf (hii.s. Tln;r(‘ are to lx* many 
such meetings and partings in life?, fn a littli; while yon will 
understand it all.” 

“What will he understand, sisleT-in-law,’’ chinmd in th * 
honied voice (jf Itaghubliai. lb; had just conn; in. 
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“ Oh, T was only oxpl.-viniri" to Jjii'at about pleasuro and 

* )l 

pain. 

“Then ph'aso o.Yphiin it to in<; as well.” Soinotiines 
llai'hiihhai used to bo a bit free with Onnavanti. .At limt this 
soetnod rathcw stran!j;e tor a "rave man lik(? lla^hubhai. In 
tho words and in the voiw! there was thi* faintest trace of some 
terrible ulterior motive. Hut it mij;ht be nothin!:; ; being 
always together uiuhn* one roof such little liberties might be 
porinitted — thus did the simple honest-minded (Junavanti quiet 
her disturbed imagination. 

•‘AA’hat can I explain to you? You are so very learned.” 

“ Ts'ot at all by a great deal. Hut, sist«'r-in-law, you are 
always st) grave and soleuni. that is not quit«‘ ])roper. You arc 
at perfect liberty and should !«• (juite free here, you should 
fetd quit(' at home here.” 

“Of course, I do feet quite at homo. But is that 
llama crying: Ts Kamala out?” and (luuavanti hastened 
aWay from his pr(‘s(‘nce. 

' Kaghiihhai walked upstairs and sat u])on the swing. His 
mind was swinging in time to its motion. One sentence of 
.Vnatitanandji last night coming on the top of all, had kindled 
every base desire in him. Ilaghuhhai had derived quite another 
sort of inspiratioji from those few words. He saw the Divan- 
ship within his grasp. The Swami seemed popular and clever; 
of course, it was impossible for any one else to be more 
chiver than himself— of this latter jiroposition Ilaghuhhai 
was quite sure. Why should not the Swami, llanuhha, 
Champa — everyoim -serve as p.awns in his little ganm of chess ? 
.And tin* result llevashankar checkmated and Ilaghuhhai 
victorious. 

'I'wo days passed away, ll.ighuhhai Avoke up one day 
with joy in his heart. In a few days from now. In* would get 
tho assistant Divanship, he W 'uhl climb one more rung of tho 
intended ladd»*r ; hence his mind was full of joy. Ilaghubhai’s 
mind, howovi*r, was dillerent from tn’dinary minds; his joy 
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and his sorrows wore peculiarly his own. Tn his mind- -in his 
heart —everythin" moved accordiii" to fixed rules. 'I’liere was 
no place in it for useless anxieties, for love not understand- 
able, for yearnings not to ho expressed — for trifles as these. 
HLs brain was playing merely a game of chess or was 
working out a sum in mental arithmetic. Ills Highness, 
the Divanship, Kamala, ilanja all these were the various 
terms M'litten down one after the other and the sum total 
was to be “ llaghubhai ” -not put down in ordinary type but 
in capitals RACilIFBUAI. To live well, to dress well and 
above all, that people should speak well of him - this was 
the test of the correctness of tlu‘ answer. Tf, in order to get 
theanswereorrect, aminus«iuaiitity — a murder, for instance — 
had to he iniroducttd, it did not matter in the least; hut the 
answer must come out as indicated. 

But in this an indeterminate tei-TU had now crept in — 
Gunavanti. The queen in the game of ehe.ss had got beyond 
the chance of captund — h.ad, so to say, run amok. 'I’o appear 
thoroughly respectable /fwd to make (iunavanti his own,— to 
reconcile those appartuitly opposed objects was now tin* game. 
He was now preparing to aim simulfaiujously at both these 
targets without cJiring for their oppo.sile direct ioiis. His 
preparations were worthy of a great eommandcr like Napoleon. 
Peoph* believed that Uaghuhhai took care of the wife and 
child of his old patron oiit of pure friendslii]), and so tiu'y 
admired his generosity. Kndless favours were being heaped 
upon Gunavanti, so it was just po.ssible that she might look 
kindly upon him. .Ml might Isa arranged privately at home 
in three or four years’ time, without any oni* else being the 
wiser. Haste inak(‘s waste. Kamala had not .sen.so enough 
to see what was going «)n, nor liad she the strength to speak 
out even if she sjuv and understood. “ Well, well, the tender 
leaves of my fate are now beginning to put forth blossoms, ’ 


• lu the pidiaii game tliu luHt pioc.. loft. iH-sjilco tlir Kini;. miij net bo liikoii. 
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muttered Lltighubhai often to himself complacently stroking 
his forcliead. 

ilaghiihhai got out of hed and opened the window. The 
sun had not yet risen. In the growing light of the dawn 
Gunavanti was drying her clothes after her bath and 
was singing a morning hymn by Xarasingha Mehta ' 
in a low melodious voic«!. The eyes of I’aghubhai shone 
with a new savage? lustre. A new ])robl( ni of chess had 
arninged itself in his mind. lint a strange irr(?gularity had 
forced itself into the hilluu'to well wsgulated game; one 
piece had got beyoiid control and beyond all ruhrs of the 
game. lie bi'eathed a little more fpiiekly, in his heart he 
lull an unexplained warmth, his (|ui(‘t undisturlM?d emotions 
felt a strajigi? rultling ; the veteran arithmetician discovered 
an unknowti algid)raif .r among tin? columns he was 
adding up. ^^)rtunat^;ly (or unfortunately) Gunavanti was 
walking alxait with her eyes eastdown. Mad she looked up, — 
she might have seen a pair of hungry, menacing eyes, lusting 
for' each graceful curve of her pure body, devouring her limb 
by limb ; and she might have at once escaped from their 
iniholy presence. 

When llagliubhai came dt)wn there was a trace of warmth 
in his cold tones, just a tremor in his usually steady hands ; — 
except for this, then* was no indication of the instrusion of 
that unknown .r. When at breakfast Gunavanti was serving 
him, every approjich of her hand fanned his heated senses 
like a wouderuiis coasting breeze, .kftcr bre.akfast Ragliubhai 
went to tht? prince’s r/eWa/r. 

Tn the evening Haghuhhai was hack early, llis usually 
steady feet were almost dancing with joy. his eyes sparkled 
with joy. He had won something that day ; he seemed to 
see his desired ohj<ict within easy reach now. 


Till’ ruthi'r <»f (iiij.’ii'afi |HM*iry and |u'rliii|u. ilio lunmlar nl liujarati 

livwlfromA.U. Wlatii 14SI. . . 
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“Sister-in-law,” cried Jlaiiiliiihhai as he entered the- house, 
“my sfcir Is in fclie ascendant to-ikiy,” 

“Is it ? Have you hecoine the Assistant- Divan ?” asked 
Kamala. 

“No. It is sometliiiif? (dse. AVliat will you ifive me ? 
(Jive me somethin;^ and I shall tell you ; I want niy reward.” 

Gunavanti looked up. Such tendcu* toiuis, such youthful 
jests from Itairluibhai were as strange as tlu' rising of the 
sun in the west. Ills eyes weiv ^larini' at Gunavanti with a 
strani'c pission. Gunavanti was hy naturtMuost unsuspeetius;. 
Possihly peoph; in their joy look straiu'e out. of their eyes, 
she thought. 

“What is it ? Speak out, please,” said Kamala. 

“No. It eoncerns the welfare of our sist<!r-iii-law. What 
price will you ,i?ive, what rewanl r Spi'ak.” 

“What can I ifivi* ? lint what is it 

‘‘To-day 1 spok<* tti His lli< 4 ;hiiess about Jai^at and he lias 
ordered an allowance for him untill he «-omes of a'^e.” 

“Indeed! Is it really true r'’ The love-cirazed mother 
pressed Jas^at, who was sittiny; hy her side, close t«> her heart 

“Yes, twenty-live rupees a month.” 

“Really! Thank G<k 1, He has ;it last had pity on the 
poor. I need not have any mor(?an.\ii>ly ahiait .layat’sediuvilion 
now. Ra^huhhai, we have to he deeply irratefiil hi you ; 
indeed, w<* have.” 

“Why .should yon thank me r It was hut mv diitv and 
I did it. Who else would have done this if not I ? 

“Of course, who elsi; ? Ihit, l{aj,dmhhai, I have had i 
letter from my hrolher-in-law and he has si*ut a pre.ssiny 
invitation to us to <*:o to him at Surat.” Gunavanti handed 
over the letter to him. As lia^huhhai took it a tremor shook 
his frame, h(* lelt a shock as (ho letter made the electric coiita''! 
with her hand, he could hear the heals of his own heart — t!ir 
joy-hells of victory. Tin; spark fell upon the fuel ready la d 
and the flame hurst forth. The chess prohlem was all forfyolt' a. 
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but OIK) pieoo romaiimd -thi; (luoon. “ Vory well, we shall 
semi the reply in a few days,” ho sjiirl and went upstairs. 

After some time .la^at roused himself from a deep 
reverie, ami asked, '‘Mummy, cjiii three people live comfortably 
on twenty live rupees ?” 

“ Why ?” 

“Oh, T merely want to know.” 
fla^at’s yoiiii^ head was thinkiiii' of sumethiu<!;. Guiia- 
vaiiti could easily uiiderstaiid who tlu* three were and said 
with a smile “Yes, three can I'asily live on that sum.” 

In .las^at’s brain the words weie re-eehoins; —“Mummy, 
you and I.” 


(’ll.\l*Ti:u VI 1 1 
II.VCMUIUIAI 01! l)KVfI, 

'!'lu' cuullau'ration hfid started in riiilu earnest and Kaiihu- 
bl'ai felt as if laiiii!; choked. He could scjireely un erstaml. 
J^very tibre of his beiu”; was echoinir. " ( iuuiivauli, Ouna- 
vanti.” lie chan^'i'd his dress and reclined upon the f/m/i, 

shut his eves ;ind tried to be ealm--hut he failed. He "ot 

• ^ 

up and had some dinner. Oiu* or two tlafterers had eoinc to 
see him, but he sent them away. They were surpri.sed to timl 
the sweet -tons'ued diplomatic lla^hui>hai with his mind thus 
str:m‘!;ely befos'^inl. One of them renmrked, “Ob yes, this 
mentiil I'oi;' will increas<> .as he s^oes on.” To-day he was 
l)fifoj’'i;ed indeed, hut the foi' w.as not tin* .sort tlu'y thoui'ht it 
was. K.xeusin!' himself U.a!>:lmhhai went to his room to 
write. I’oor innoci'nt K.'iin.ala had put little Uanm to bed and 
then retired hersidf without suspectin*' !in.vthin;r The noises 
of the day were stilled ; <|uiet reii'ued over the whole hou.se. 
The Kotwal Sahob was not e. imtin,!; the steps to the Hivan- 
ship. His befof^!?ed mind w iis busy with tit her carcul.'itions ; 
he Wiis tryiu!» to adil up the unkiunvn alsrehraic^ .r as if it 
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wor« a doterminate arithmetical figure and his sums were 
all goin^ wrong. But the day had beesn auspicious ; he had 
greatly obliged Gunavanti. She would surely hesitate to 
reject his advances, llaghubhai got up not knowing what 
to do. 

He beard the hour of midnight clashing out from afar. 
Outside all was still. Only in llaghubhai’s heart a tempest 
was raging. Tliere was a Itrutt?, lustre in his eyes. Out- 
wardly there was no ripple, on the surface, but a submarine 
eruption was in progress in the (h'pths below, lie got up, 
went to the staircase, stood still. Wisdom whispered caution. 
What if she spurned him What if he were c.Ypo.sed ? 
llaghubhai was accustomed to overcome ev(5ry obstacle by his 
doggedness and his tact. Kven llis Highness had been 
subdued, and who was this ? —a mere fickle fiail woman ! 

He came down the stairs slowly. \ diin oil wick was 
burning in tin* iie.vt room. Gunavanti had not yet retired. 
She was sitting on the swing <loing her needlework, .lagat 
was fast asleep iti his bed. There is a s])e(rial characteristic 
of hearts which are habitually cold, without a spark of love 
to warm them; — there is ice eternal around them and when 
that thaws th(*re is naught left hut cold water. Kaghubhai’s 
heart stopped beating, — at any rate he thought so. Hj*, waited 
a while behind the door, then advanced one step. The swing 
was going gently, slowly; Gunavanti was bent upon her needle- 
work. He went in and stood b(;hiiid her. Sometimes we 
become aware eviui of an unseen presence. Gunavanti felt 
some such thing and looked up; she got down from the swing 
and faced him. ^ 

“What do you want?” she demandisl .sternly. 

She had r<!a(l his thoughts from his fac«‘. Tlu! dim light 
of the oil wick fell on tiie hill, graceful form of Gunavanti. 
He thought at that moment that the da/./.ling beauty (h 
heavenly* Apnaras wiis investing her; sin; h»id grown i 
thousandfold more beautiful in his eyes. Jlaghubhai wes 
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trembling in every limb. His coward lips could frame no 
answer to Jier question. 

“ The headache cure — is it here ? 1 could not find it 
upstairs.” 

” No. It. is not lioro. It mu.st he upstairs, (io,” orderijd 
Gunavanti witli dignity. Jlagiiul)hai’s head was wliirling. He 
might have obeyed lu'v at oiiee, but bis limbs refused to budge 
from then*. Unfortunately the teiuler heart of Guiiiivanti 
could not suppress a surge of jiity ; slui was overconie by the 
distress in llaghuhhai’s looks, ‘‘llave vou reallv got a 
headache ? ” 

Thes(i kind words made* matters worse. 'I'lu! shame and 
fear of Ragluilihai grt'w less- his mind went liack to its usual 
calculations. She shall submit or he shall know the 
reason why. I'or a couple of minutes they stood gazing at 
each other. “ (lunavanti.” llaghuhhai’s voice was unrecognis- 
able, “Gunavanti! WluU shall I dor How can I nninage 
Ibis?” 

“ Ifanage what ?” Poor Gunavanti did not know what 
■to say nor how to get out of this trouble. 

“What? Oh, Gmiavai’.ti, do you not understand, I am 
dying? Do vou not know? Whv do vou torture me ? Without 
you life is hut dust and ashes,’’ and he stretched forth his arm. 
As alniady menlioin*d. Raghiihhai was a special type of person. 
At this moment, for once in his life, In* had forgotttm himself, 
had failed to rein in his emotions. If just at this moment 
Gunavanti had spurned him, had addresseii him a few harsh 
words, ilaghuhhai might have gone away, for he had Init little 
courage. He was terribly afraid of puhlie e.vposure; he would 
have made every elTort to avoid a scamlalous scene. Hut 
Gunavanti went about it the wrong wav. She entreated in a 
pleading tone, “ Kaghuhhai. your mind is not clear at this 
moment, so you sire talking aii manner of nonsense. Go now 
to bed and sleep.” With Iier eyes open, Uunsivanti still 
refused to see the devil within that man. 
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“Sloop? Ilow can T sloop ? my heart is on lire. You 
alone can cool if. Oiinavanti! (lunavanti ! I am your slave, — 
come to me, como to my arms.” Raghnbliai came a stop 
nearer, (hiiiavanli rotroatorl a bit. 

“AVhat do yon nu'an, llajjluibhai? You oui'ht to be 
asham«‘(l of yours<df. .lust rcnnnnbor with whom you are 
talking, llomombor your dt'ad rrioiul and brother. I am 
utterly helpless and you iiohave Ihiis!” 

tJuiiavanfi was only wastiiij^ pn'cious moments. These 
enireatinm words bad but one elVect on ll.-u'hnbhai. Th«! fierce 
flan»‘ of passion had alrcvuly bei'iin locool, worldly wisdom had 
come to the aid of bis brain. As a result I'resb iii'uros were 
put down, fresh calcnlations were startl'd. She was a mere 
woman, her yontli and the proverbi;il frailty of woman 
would also be lu'lpinu: factors, she would remember the 
oblii'ation of to-day, and to retreat after comini' .so far 
would b(' mere folly — bidding I'ternal fari'well to all hopes. 
As shame retreated in tlie background he bei'an to speak more 
freely. 

“ I have thousfht all about it. The conelnsioTt is — only you. 
Without you all else is wortble.ss. You shall have to yield. 

Whv waste time in useless talk ? Don’t be foolish. The daws 

* • 

of chaste matrons and woman-saints are I'one,” ln' said with 
a faint smile. K;ii'hnbbai’s true nature was now slowly 
assertin'; itself. Gunavanti was completely roused by tlmse 
words. She could never even have dreamt that such animals 
W(!re known — nay, wen* res[H'ct.ed, — in this wfirld as “ jnen.” 

“ lla^bubliai I Ita^hubbai ! ’ burst out (iunavanti passion- 
ately, “ What ans you sayiu"? Do you think that because 
I am helpless, that because f livi* in vour house, von miuht 
propose to me anythim; you like ? Saint or no saint is no 
concern of yours. Is this your j'ratitude? Have you I'orj'otten 
that you promisisl to treat me as your own mother ? \V;w it 
for this you brought me here ?” (iunavanti’s eyes filled with 
tears. 
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A cool person enjoys very iniieli the si^ht of his opponent 
{'ettini; hot. Itaghulilmi, the ardent lover had disappeared, 
in his ])laee only the clever roi'ue remained. 

“ For what else then ? Had I food stored in my house 
that I could feed two extra mouths jjratis ? Gunavanti I Why 
bandy words? You will merely awaken the hoy.” 

Ilow base, how treacherous, how shameless ! Gunavanti 
felt every nerve tini'lin^ with shame aud rane. She wanted 
to rouse Jai'at by shouting, but on second thoughts she 
did not deem it wise. Sin; desired to spare her son even 
a llceting glance of this shameful scene created by llaghubhai. 

“ Is it liaghubhai speaking or a devil ? So you brought 
me here for this? And you think I will yield — that I will be 
the partner of your hellish passions ? You do not know me 
well yet.” 

liaghubhai repented his last words utti'red hastily. He 
felt they might have been better pitched in a humbler tone. 
So he said, *'1 do know you, Gunavanti, I do know you. These 
last four months every moment of inv waking hours, everv 

ft ft I, . . , 

thought of my brain has been striving to know you — has been 
ab.sorbed in you alone. Come, (runavanti, come to me.” 
He came near Gunavanti with a tlieatrieal air, tJn'nking to 
win her thus. He tried to kneel and take liold of Gunavanti’s 
hand. At his mere touch, all the fury in Gunavanti’s heart 
burst out uncheck(‘d ; her eyes grew liery red with passion and 
hatred ; her face, her whole body glowed with the terrific rage 
of a wtirrior-queen. With her open hand she dealt a resound* 
ing blow on Itaghubhai’s face. 

liaghubhai got up, rubbing Ids cheek, cowed down, but 
still growling like a cur that has been kicked. Facing him was 
the furious lioness beautiful even in her rage ; tin? llaine of 
passion leapt higher, Hiting hi.s lips and with bloodsliot eyes 
.he glared at her for a few im nients. llis resolve was firm, 
hi.s brain was cool. The blow had merely hurt his pride a 
; kittle. His voice was boiirse and low, his words came iiLssing 
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through his clenched tet'Mi. “So yon mean lo resist r You 
will not obey uiv wishes? You will not he in v slave? lie- 
member, you xJndl accept me as ymir master. I am accus- 
tomed to haring my own way.” 

“ Coward ! Villain ! Trailer I Do your worsl.. ff you 
remain here a moment longer I will shout Tor help.” 

Kaghubhai thought rapidly. IT (riiuavaiili could not be 
persuaded there would be a tcn'rible exposure and he would 
com])lctely lose his position in society. Uettcr it were to I'orce 
her to he his partner in sin and thus sto]) her mouth, if not 
by persuasion, he cinild still use force, lli* rushed u])on 
her and before (lunavanti could understand anything held her 
tirmly in his anus, 'rheii like a serpent entwined round 
her he removed the .sur! from lu?r faci? reaily to sting her. 

[n ail extremity of grief and rage f.Jnnavanti pushed 
back his arms nitli all her might. She looked behind and 
saw' the window half o])en. In a moment she had tluni:' 
herself out of it. 

AVith the noise of her fall .lagal. woke up. lie saw 
a dim light, and suddenly it. went out. lie ihought it 
was all a dream and turning ovin' on his side In* fell again 
into a deep sluinher. 


( ll.Vl'TKR l\ 

I’lTV TJIK rOOK Kotw.m. 1 

Even the ground Hoor of some! of the old fashioned hoiisf' 
is about ten feet from the ground, (lunavanti fell hcavilv 
down and as she got up she .saw' tin* window' suddmilv getting' 
dai'k. A^ hat was .she to do r ()n every sidi* there seemed < iil) 
confusion anil dishonour. She remembered .|{amkisand.isji 
He alone could help. Through the silent gloom, tbron'l' 
the main sjiuan! of tin; city so dreadful in its m id n sill 
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solitiidu — i)ast tlio «IfU'keim(l house's, flinuivanti sped on. ft \ni.R 
dim o’clock when slio riiached the teniph; of Jtntnachandi'iiji 
and knocked at tlio "ate. .Vl’tor sonuj time a neophyte "ot up 
and riibbin" Jiis oye^s, came to tin! "ate iisin" th<! choicest 
lan"na"e at his command, lie opened it and shouted, 
“ Damn you 1 Who tin: tlevil is that ? ” 

'rhe youii" man suddeiily saw the face of the person 
outside, r(!co"nise(l her and asked sliamefacedly : “ You, 
motlnn* 1 This time of ni"htl ” 

" Yes, .fiakshman. I’ltsise awaken the llawaji.” 
l/iksbmandas yawned and lit a lamp, (.'onfused with 
various kinds of surmises, doubts and suspicions, he went in 
and awakened liamkisandasji. .Vt the mere mention of 
(iiinavanti the Dawaji roared out AVbat ! ’ and jumped up. 
(.'omiii" out ho saw (iunavanli pantiu" and out of breath and 
understood it all. 

Jlo.v. brill" ni(! stall’, ’‘said be to baksbrnan. " AVcll. 
child, ’’ this to (iunavanli. •‘step oiilsidt'. Tluw are many 
ears listi'niu" here.’’ 

• (iunavanli had as yet no id<*a what to say. 

*' Did the hell hound rascal do anythini;y'’ fiunavanti 
nodded h(*r head in n'pl\ . 

“ I knew it from the betrinniii". Wry well, where is 
.la"at?'’ 

III! has been left behind. The wretch will kill .la^at.’’ 

•• Oh. never fear! That coward do" dare not.” 

Bawaji at this lime was worth a million, he never .spoke 
one usi'less word. (^ui<?tly lh(\v both walked back to 
lla"hubhai’s house. 

“ Bawaji, jilease see that there is no open .scandal." 

Never fear." 

They went to the back of the house, “ You .stand hero. 
I will be back presently," said t::e Baw.aji and with iheairility 
;ol ;i youii" man of twenty he jumped o\er the hed"e and went 
’ll. lie knew ,la"at's bed-room but instead of upiii" in there 
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he turinjd to tho It'tt :iii<l wool, upstairs. Slianiotacod and 
afraid of tlio idea of oxposuro, Ila.i;hiii)hai lay treinblin" in 
his bod thinkiii”: only of what would Imppon to-niorrow. Ho was 
makiii" and rojectini? all sorts of ronjoctiircs and plans. Some< 
times be believed himself hop<dessly liemmed in and some- 
times he thouj,dit he mii'lit y<‘t escape seot-free, Jle bad been 
quite certain that Gunavanti would r<in to Hamki.sindasji, 
but he had not expected that the liawaji would arrive within 
an hour and would come upstairs. And luvirin^ the Uawaji 
come into his room lla^hiibbai sbiv«‘ri‘(l from bead to foot. 
If he shouted for help, h(‘ mi^lit be publicly disgraced. Hotter 
lio quiet in bed oven at the risk of boinij kilhnl, thus decided 
llagliubbai. He could see «‘V(‘ii in the •'loom throu!;b his half- 
closed «*y»dids that the liawaji eann? sl«)wly np to his h»*d, 
“ Oh, God ! ” muttered In' iindt'r his breath. 

A heavy hand fell upon Jlas;liiihliai's neek and iroti 
thumb and Ungers closed upon his throat. Ilai'huhhai felt 
as if life was heiii”; chok(Ml out of liim. Jle was foieed into 
a sit tin”; postiu‘<J. .Sikmec,"' eame the terrible whisper of 
llamkisandasjl in his ear, Ihu'huhhai lov«‘d his life as inuch 
as he was afraid of losinsr his respeetcahility. So he did not 
know wlietinn'he should shout out to save his life or he duin)> 
and .save his honour, t.'owani that he Avas. tear choked 
every word in his throat. In the darkness he obeyed llir 
command of that iron I'rip and <;ot up ; with knoekiiu; knee> 
he was draGrt^ed forcibly to the stairesise and descended the 
steps without any exertion on his part and eatne out. into the 
yard below. The heavy hand still pressiny; his throat drai'i'i'i! 
him to the w'ell. ‘‘Surely the liawaji will now drown me,'* le' 
he"an to fear. If the llaw'aji had hut uttered one syllahle 
while doiiu' all titis, it there had passed any words bet ween 
them the pieces on the eliess-hoard mi^ht have he(*n .set in Iheii' 
proper itositions and llaj'huhhai’s active brain inis'ht 
found a way out. Bui the situation wsis verv pecu'i''*''i 
there wjis neither time for quiet thoiifjlit, nor courafje to ittcr 
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a word, llo had tried once or twie»! to say somethin;; but the 
cruel lingers had closed in upon the windpipe almost squeezing 
the life out. Tt was better to keep (|uit(‘ (iiiiet. Raghubhai 
hoard the Bawaji taking out the rope from the pulley, 
he was enlarging the running noose to which the water jars 
were attached. In a few moments the noos(> was round his 
neck. Wsw he going to be strung up? Ragbubhai screamed — 
trnHl to scream ; but (?ven before the sound had left his throat 
a terrible blow fell upon his back. Kvery nerve of his body 
quivered with the agony, he felt a flaming welt rising along his 
back as if he had been branded with burning wood. A moment 
more — even before bo fullv realised the agojiv of that 
blow — the noose came lower and fasteiual itself round Raghu- 
bhai's waist. Ihf became inimediat(‘ly aware of being lifted 
up and found himself hanging at that end of the rope where a 
jar is usually to bo f<mnd, and the free end was in the 
hands of Ihimkisandasji. 

" Ob Bawaji ! ’* — hardly bad these words come out of his 
moutb when the sky dis:ippeared and he saw the sides of 
the well all round him and the circle of o])en sky with 
twinkling stars abort* him and the same circle retlected below in 
the water. Bagbubbai was now frightened out of all his wits; 
he shouttal onct* or twice but only the echo from tint cold water 
below answered him. 'Pbe Kotwal Sabeb bi'gan to dance 
and wriggltt at. the t*nd of the rope. Raghubhai showeretl 
abuse upon Ibmavanti and her beauty, upon the Bawaji and 
Jag-at. But even at such shameful itass the coward loved his 
life, ht* stopped wriggling for he rememhered that tlie noose 
might slip and lie miglit drop down, lie was now afraid lest 
some polieeman on lM*>it near by. inighl have heard his shouts 
and might come up to witness this wonderoiis dance of 
the Head of his department. .Vnd he also thought with 
trembling of some servant . who might come in the morning 
to draw water and discover his master at the otlwr end of 
the rope. 
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The Bawaji made the rojn? last to the beam of the jmlley 
and hurried aAvay to where Jn^at was sh»epin^. lie lifted him 
out of his bed. 

“ "Who’s that ? .Mummy ! ” 

“ Jfo, my boy, it’s me,” 

" Hawaji ? When' is motlmr ? ” 

“ Outside, my hoy, now keep (|uiet.’' 

The iiitelli"ent boy kjiew that souKdliiii" exiraoi-dinary 
had happened ; lie had full faith in the Bawaji, so he held 
his place. The old man opimed the wiekid »:ate of the 
"arden and handed over Ja^at to ( riinavanti. 'I'be boy rubbed 
his eyes and looked round, but be could not understand any- 
thing. But so lon^ as (runavanli and the llawaji were there 
he had no reason to fear. 

“ Wait a bit, my child, 1 will be back in a moment ” said 
the Bawajiand went back into the •jarden. lie bad no intention 
of kcopins? Ra"hublnii dan^lin;; there, in space, lie had taken 
all this trouble becau.se be saw in it an opportunity to settle 
old scores and also because he thoiiuibt that if llac;hul>hai were 
to feel the shame of thix night’s doiiurslhe secret would be 
quite Stifo with him. lie wenl up to the well and pulled up the 
rope. I’indiu!? himself pulled upwards. Kanbubhai f(*lt 
.satislicd. To be dishonoured by bimself was no shame to him — 
he was only afraid of a third party witnessliiir the .scene, lie 
scarcely felt a lilow in the dark. I’ale as a sheet and half 
dead with fright the Kotwal Saheb came u|) and the Bawaji 
llun" him aside with scant respect. I{a,i'hubbai lay there 
like one dead. The liawaji bestowed a partin'; kick and 
muttered, “ You d -d doi; I '’ 

Ba"hiibhaiswoi-e to have the Bawaji deported the very next 
morning. 


K.vyAiv.\i,.\r, .M. ‘Mrysni 
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HOW Ll<:.V|{NIN(i WAS J[ONOi:ilKU AMONO TJIK 
ANCIENT HINDUS 


It is •yHiKjmlly !it*kn<)wh!d^e(l lliat loavning was held in 
high esteem in Ancient I ndia and it was the j>ossession of this 
iniieh priced (pialilieatioa that gave the Drahman his position 
of ascendency in Indian Sf)ci(.‘ty. It is not, however, so clearly 
understood thal the learning, such as it was in Ancient India, 
eouhl Tiot have been as general, especially in the higher 
hranehes of it, as it can he in modern times. This was owing 
entindy to the ahs«>nce of those nnndianical facilities which 
make the ac(|uisition of even the most ahsiruse branch of 
h'arning a eompare.livtdy easy matter, if regard he had to the 
necessity for mastering every branch of the subject to attain 
to any degree of proti<Meney in any one of the specially reeog- 
hisi'd branches of higher h'arning in Ajieient India, ft was 
neces.sary in those days for learni'd men to be “walking 
dietionarit's and breathing libraries '' almost in the literal sense 
of the term, and this supreme necessity accounts for the 
feature that the lMiine>e traveller I-tsing noticed among the 
chief professors in the University of Nalanda where he resided 
for over ten years as an advanced student. The feature that 
is refiu’red to is that the more advanced amonii: the professors 
could, at one hearijig of a small work of six hundred verses of 
thirtv-two svilabh's h?arn the work bv heart, discuss and deal 
with it as though they had conned it by rote. It was neither 
a freak of Imlian learned men, not a partiality of the Indian 
savant to do this ; but was i-learly a necessity of the times 
when dictionaries and refcj'cnce hooks carefully indexed and 
properly provided with tho tdher requirements of reference 
were, not in («xistenee. Learning, tlu'refore, then in the sciences, 
as w(ill as in the humanities was tar more painful, aiul a great 
deal more precise in those days than it is at.pi’tfseut, and if 
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at tiiiius we cunie upon I'efei'eimus that Ie:ul us to tlie infcrencu 
that learning as such was held in extraordinarily hi^h vcnera* 
tion, the ('xplanation is clearly to hand that that veneration 
was in proportion to the laliour and sin^le-niindiid devotion 
that it called tor in its actiuisilion. These dilUculties notwith- 
standing:, learniiii' seems to have been far more wide spread, and 
literaev much more i*cneriil than it is usuallv taken to have been. 

Our knowlediye as to how learniin^ and learned men were 
treated then has hitherto been somewhat meagre. All that we 

had hitherto known from literarv aiid otlier sources had refer- 

% 

ence only to individual learned men and the ^reat, if somewhat 
inordiuat(>, esteem in which they w»*re held by individual 
patrons. Anything' like an organised elVort at reeoirnition of 
leaniin^ and learned men, and what exactly the kind of 
recognition actually was, were matters of which our knowledge 
was but little except For a single instance. This ex(.*eption 
had reference to the Tamil land and the soiithennnost part of 
India. Tradition had long ktiown of bodies of hsirned men 
called the t?angams in the Tamil country. Tin* sam»< tradition 
describes of three such bodies that exi>ted. if (he tradition is 
to be given its full value, at ditTennil tinnrs, nay in dilferent 
ages, and in dilleretit places. The traditional ticeoiuit, tis it is 
gh'en by the later commentators, in regard to (ho three 
Sangams is as follows : 

The Three Haniienix : 

The First ^oinjaui was held in “ Southern Madura,” and 
consisted of a body of four hundred anti forty-niiu! members in 
all, including Siva, Suhramanya (Skanda). .Vgaslya, Muraii- 
jiyur MudinagaiTiyar, Nidliiyan Kilavtui, (Ktihherii) etc. 'I’hc 
number of authors who came to the notice of this acatlemy 
was sixteen thoiis;tnd out! Iiundrtxl and forty-nitie. Tin; most 
remarkable works pertaining to this i^angam wore I’crum- 
PariiMMlal, Mudu-Kuruhu, Mudu-Narai, Ivajariyavirai, tstc. 
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Eiglity-uiuo.Pruulyti kiTi}5s pati-onised this Saiigam heginninj' 
with Kaysina-Va.J.iidi and ending with Ka(lungori. Of these 
eighty-nine, s<!ven distingnished themselves as scholars. The 
authoritative graininatical work For this age was Agattiyara, 
the grammar of Agastiya. The period oF existence of tliis 
acsulemy is said to liave been .sixteen thousand one hundred 
an<l forty-nine ytjars. The Secoiol Sdnyom had a total niemlter- 
.ship of (ifty-nine including in it Agastya, Tolkappiyar, 
Ivuudaiyur Karuiigoli-!M.osiyav, Ve])rir Kappiyanar Siru- 
Pfiiularagan, ^ladurai .Vsiriyan Alaran, Tuvaraik-Koinan, 
Kfrandai, and oth(‘rs. 'I'hree thou.sand sevt*n hundred authors 
came to the notice oF tliis academy. Tlie works relating to 
this acaclemy which survived to the age oF the cominentatovs 
wens l^•ruln Kalittogai, Kuruhii, Ven-TVili, \'yal.anialai, etc. 
'I’ho authoritative grammars were Agattiyam and later Tolka- 
piyaiu. The other works were !Mapnrauani, ilhuta Puritoam, 
Isai Xiu.iukkamor. 'Pin* nunilsM’ oF IVinilyas that patronised it 
was liFty-niiie, heginning with N’eu-Ter-Si'J.iyan and ending 
with ^fudattirumaran. OF this number live distinguished 
tkemselv(?s as scliolars. 'I'he place where the academy sat 
was Kapalapurani, and the pc'riod oF its existence was three 
thousand seven hundred years. The Third Sniiyuhi consisted 
of Forty-nine members including names like Perum-Kuiirur- 
Kilar, llam-Tiruinaran, Nallanduvanar. llarudan-Ilaiiagaii, 
A'arkirar, etc. 'I’be total number oF authors that cann; to the 
notice of the acadeinv. were four hundred and fortv-nine. 
'Phe chief works ascribed to this Saiuram were Muttoljayiram, 
Xarrinai, Nivlumtogai. Piirananuru, Kurumtogai, Sirrisai, 
Perissii, Padirriipatt.u. I^u'ipadal. Kurungali, etc. The autho- 
ritative grammars were .Vgattiyam and 'Polkappiyam. Forty- 
nine kings ])atronised it. beginning with Miuiattiruinaran and 
•aiding with Ugrapperuval'uM Of these three achieved 
distinction as scholars. 'Phe academy sat in the present-day 
•Madura and lasted For a period of one thousand eight liundred 
and titty years. 
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TUIUTlt CIlARACTJ<]lt. It will Iw seen from this that 
the period of time ascribed to these Saiigains is fahuloiisly loni'. 
The uumher of authoi’s ascribed to tins first and second s«*em 
also very highly exa"s»(M'ated. These discrepancies would 
cast rrave doubts upon the historical chaivicterof these bodies, 
though in respect of th«?Re particulars, the third stands out 
as being more likely to ho historical. The only explanation 
for this unsatisfactory feature is that at the time these tradi- 
tional accounts hapixmed to l)o put in the form in which they 
have come down to its, all information relating to these 
Sangains had either become too vague or altogetlnn' forgotten. 
But there is one feature which .seems ratliiT striking. Soon' of 
the names of the aetive members of these academies (‘ontinne 
from one end to the other. Tlic name Agastya liguri*s in thi' 
lists of both the first and the second Sangams. Kven if we 
should pass over this name as that of a ‘•superhuman I’ishi 
who lives in perpetuity,'’ the fact lliat liis disciple 'J'olkappiyar 
was a leading figure in the second Sangani would bring the 
age of the first and the .second not far ajiart. The works of 
one of the memliers of the .second, Kirondai, are referred to .hi 
work.s of the third J^ingam, and he may, therefore, hi* re- 
garded as a ])oet who lived and wrote actually. The list of 
Pandyas that patronised the .second Sangam ends with ^ludal- 
tirumaran with whose, name the third Sangam begins. Ii. 
therefore, seems likely that the.se academies were a body of 
scholars existing permanently for a certain number of centuries 
continuously. 'I’he work of this hotly of scholars showed alli*r- 
nations of periods of grtjat output and of comparative barren- 
ness. AVhat exactly might have hetm the cau.se «d‘ this 
alternation we are unable to explain. But it set'ins clear that it 
is these brilliant epochs that got to he cJilled the first, llif 
second, and the third Sangams in the tradition regarding them. 
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Their fund ioHH us learned Imlicn : 

As those are described to us in the traditional accounts 
these three arc ot‘ the nature ot the academies of learned men 
set up to examine works written with a view to publication 
])y tludr authors. I'lieir Imprimatur as a result of this 
examination gave th«! publicsUion an authority which it did 
not otherwise possess. Tn their nature these bodies may 
he regarded as examining bodies, thee.xaminees being authors, 
and the examination being through their works intcnd(;d for 
publication. Those authors that agreed to submit their works 
for this f-xaminalion had to run a very severe gauntlet of 
criticism and as the story has it, even tin? performance of 
(iixl Siva himself was called seriously into question on a 
point of rhetorical propriety. The great and unique Avork 
“ l\ur:il,” a work of the greatest eminence in the estimation 
of the Tamils, had to pass through this furnace of criticism 
aiid came out of it in all its purity There are two features 
in regard to these assemblies that call for special remark. 
The lirst, the aca(lemi(?s were standing bodies of the most 
eminent among tin* learned men of the time in all branches 
of knoAvledge. The next, it AA’as the approA'al of this learned 
IkxIv as a Avhole that set the seal of authority on the Avorks 
presented to it. 


Thene aradeniien not pemliar In the Tamil laud alone •. 

I f thest*, academies were ])eeuliar to the 'I’amil land and 
were associat<?d only Avith the dynasties of I’andyas Avho held 
rule in the South, Avhy should sAich learned assemblies be 
called by the Sanskrit naum Sanyhu (Tam. Sangam) ? The 
word nanyha lias the ordinary meaning, an assembly, and Avas 
the term chosen by the jb.-idhists for their rc.'ligioiis com- 
nuinity its a Avhoh*, It is just possible that the Ihiddiiists did 
not invent this application of the AA’ord, and, ,as in so many 
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other instaiiee.s in the vocabnhuy of their reliiifious language, 
they might have turiieil an old word in one of its many 
application.s to tlieir own purpase. 1 f siicl) had Ixjen the case, 
the use of a well-worn tSaiiskrit torin for representing 
academies of Tamil learned men even would not be dillicult to 
understand. That it was probably so and that the Tamils 
of that age did not elnwish the s(|iieamish objection to foreign 
“ink-horn” terms is illustrated by the Sanskrit Avord 
being used for literary compositions generally in 'I’amil, no 
doubt in the somewhat modilied form Kopinifum. 


Assemblieif of fjfioniiut/ in oihri' Capildl^: 

If the Tamils took up the word that came ready to hand 
in this application, the word must have had sonm anterior 
vogue in that sen.se and that .seems to have been tin; easi? from 
Avliat we learn of assemblies of leiiriu'd men referred to in 
the work Kavya Mimarusa of llajasekhara, who ilourislual in 
the late ninth and early tenth centuries, ami mijoyed the 
patronage of the (Jnrjara monarchs Mahendrapala and .Main- 
pala ol Kanauj. lie refers to literary e.vaminations having 
been held by royal presidents of tlu'se learned assemblies 
and quotes in illustration a Saslra assembly^ at Palajlpura and 
a Kticya assenibly^ in l. j jaini. 'I’o the.se a.s.semblies of learned 
men he gives the name “ Jintliiiio Sablidsf not. assemblies of 
Brahmans, but assemblies of men of learning. Those that 
on examination of their works or oth(*rwise provial successful 
received honour and donations from the monarch whether hr 
Avas actually president or not. The highest honour that could 
be done to a man of learning was the tying of a fillet of reco!.'- 
uition and being carried along the royal roads of the city in 
the “ Jirahtna Utitht ” style. Tliat lh<* term “ lirnhw' 
Batha'* is not very Avell understood is ch‘ar from (In’ 
explanation given to it in Sir .Vlonier William’s Sanskrit 
dictionary. The dictionary brwik.s iij) the AA^ord into liralnin' 
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and Jlalha, and I’cnders it to ho a liruh man’s cjirriaso. 'i’his 
may be (juito right philologically, but that is uf)t the signi- 
licanue ot the term. It is a term of eommon usage in South 
India and is associated with the history of many a hjarned 
man, religious and secular, more generally the former than 
the latter, and always involves the placing of the successful 
man w'ith tlie filled lied round his head on a small rectangular 
platform provided with two beams beneath the platform for 
being carried. Ft is generally open but might have a canopy. 
The successful scholar, placed on a vehiele like this Avith 
the fillet tied round his head and wearing other ornaments 
that he might have reedved by way'^ of r(;ward for his learn- 
ing, is earri<Ml round in procession />// othn' leoiuietl mm. 
This last item is what constitutes the Briiliiiin liotha'^ Fn 
the abstmee of a \ chicle, and when this kind ot honour is to 
be done on fh(> spur of the moment, such a h.*arned man used 
to be carried round oil the shoulders of other learned men. 
This kind of a procession tor h'arning is performed annually 
in the great temple of SrTrangam, where in the month of 
Ffccembm'-.laiiuary a festival is celebrated ha* changing 
the “ TmiiU ” and the leader of the chorus, which 

by the way, is a hereditary distinction now, is carrierl round 
in procession at tin* end, with this dilVerence that the 
vehicle is carried not by learned Brahmans, but by the pro- 
fessional temple servants. 


hmhmcva of Hoi/ol Preshltnifx : 

hour ancient kings are specilically referred to as having 
presided over such learned assemblies. These are according 
to llajasekhariv, Vfisudeva, Satavilhana, Sudraka, and Silha- 
sanka. Wo know of Satavahana as an author and a man of 
learning. Sfidraka is the well Miown author of the drama 
"Little Clay Cart”’ “ Mriehchakafika.” Sfihasanka- is one 
among the many names of the Vikinmaditya^of the Indian 
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tsiles. Who Vasiwlcva is aa'ouW bo diiricult to doeido, iiiiloss 
it woro tho JJuahmaii ministar o[ tho last of tho S»iri«5a 
monai'chs. But wo know of no litorary iradition to connect 
him with learning in this intimate fashion, itajasokliara 
speaks of iwo such assennhiies. Tho first was an assianlily for 
examination in the sciences at Patajlpura as was inontioncd 
already. From out of tin's assembly passed lipavarsha, N'arsha, 
Vyiidi, ^^araruchi, and Patau jali. 'fliese seIiol.-irs u'ent forth 
into the world as ^oslmh-anis (experts in the sciences) as a 
result of this examination. It is impossible to regard tlnisi^ 
names as given in the order of chronology as we know that 
Varsha was the older and Upavarsba was tlm younger brfilher, 
contemporaries of each other, and, if tlu« tradition regarding 
them happen to be corriici, A'araruclii could not ba\(* followed 
much after thesij two. Hut the mention of these three names 
andof Patau jali who nourished almost (rcrtainly about the miildle 
of the second century B.C. is aclear indication that the assemble 
was something like a standing body, the |)erso'uiid of whitrli 
might change while the body as a whol(> contiuu<*d to rmnain. 

'I'he assembly at IJjjaini was one for exainination in 
poetry and from out of this passed into the world tin' poets 
Kalidasa, Mentha, Amara, Bupa, Siira, Hharavi, llarichandi':i. 
and Chandragupta. The four presidents referred to abovi 
woio) apparently presidents over this assembly at l.'jjaini. 


AssemhlioH of leomed mrn, a (jomi'ul ins/iltifion 

Prom the pre.scription that such leariUMi assmublies shoulti 
be held in all large towns we have to infer that ass(*inblir> 
of learned men for such a pui'iiose weri! an ordinary institulieii 
in Ancient India. Kings that as]>ired for a literary n^pulatii;ii 
as patrons of letters, or in rarer cases, men of letters them- 
.selves had to mak(? provi.sion for Jioldiiig a learned assembly 
Such a.ssemhlies were held in a hall containing a chanilur 
with sixteen, pillars and four dooi-s, surmounted by »‘iglil 
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turrets. The hall was located in a place attacluid to the 

pleasure house, lu the middle of the chamlxM: was placed 
an altar one hand hi^h with four pillars and a jewelled 

door and rim. As president of the assembly the kinj; 
had to take his s«.*at here. !Men of loarniii" in all the 

sciences and the humanities as well as men of letters 

and proficient in the various arts were called together and 
arrani'cd in this Avay Sanskrit poets were seated on the 
northern side of the chamlxw occupied by the president, 
llebind these poets sat \aidikas (those learned in the Vedas), 
logicians, Pauraiiikas (those wi^ll-read in the Purilnas), 
Smartas (experts in the Smriti), physicians, astroloijers, and 
such others. On the eastern side sat Prakrit poets, and behind 
them sat actors, dancers, siiurers, musiciaiKs, liards, and such 
others. On tin' western side sat the Ymaiacular poet.s and 
bidiind them wen* placed ])ainters, jewid sidtcrs, jewellers, 
eoldsmitbs, car|)enters, blacksmiths and such others. On the 
southern side sat the I’aisacha potds, and behind them eallant.s, 
courtezans, rope-dance.rs, ju^iylcrs, wrestlers, and professional 
soldiers. 'I’his array o:' subjects relating to arts and letters 
is a clear indication of the comprehensive, character of the 
learning which would entitle the assemblies to the name 
universities. II is not merely the learned men in the various 
laiimiai'cs, but the <‘xp(*rts in the various arts also cann* in for 
reward on satisfactory exhibition of their skill in the particular 
art to which tlu'v have devoted themselves. 


jhmciiilioii of I he hixtUnliom tnfh fho Tamil Laiiih: 

There is one detail in this account that seems to brint; 
these assemblies of the north into connection with the Tamil 
land. 'I'lio "reat early Chola kinj; Karikiila is said, in the 
work ^ilappadhkaram to iiai" ^one on an expedition to 
Northern India, and came into alliance with the ridel’s of 
thiise kingdoms in lUndustan. These were respectively Vajra 
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Nflilu on the Ixinks of fht! Soiie, Magadha, and Avanti. Of 

these three one was an enemy who became a friend, another 

was an ally already and the third was a neutral who ])ecame a 

friend. All the three of thein. gave him presents as a mark 

of their esteem. Tlwj king of the Vajra country gave him a 

triumphal arch, the king of Avauti gave him a canoi>y of 

pearls; hut the king of ^Magadlui is said on the conti*ary to 

have given him a “ Fat(iman(apam” which means a pavilion 

of learning. The question at once arises how a pavilion uould 

he carried hy a man to whom it was presented. It must have 

heon of such a structure as could he put togtdher and taken to 

pieces as that when needed it could lx? dismanth'd and ctirriixl 

about. There are indications in the coursi* of tlui work to 

show that it was set up in one of the halls at Karikala’s 

palace at Kaveripattinain. Tlie inference .setuns possible from 

this that even if the institutions of learned assemblies itself 

had not been carried from the north into the south, certain 

important features of it wiov*. 'I’he .description that is 

generally given of what the Tamils ealletl Stunjaitpnltikoi (the 

plank or the seat of the Sangam) s(>(*ms reininiscxmt of tlie 

seat of the president described by llajasekhara. If such 

assemblies wore common in the middh^ of the l-lh centurv 

• 

B.C. under the last Xandas and the carlv ^laurvas as the 
names Varsha, IJpavarsha and A'araruchi would indicate, there 
is nothing to prevent the institution trav(dling to tlu? south 
at least from that period onwards. 'I’he donations made, took 
the forms generally of rings, hracelets, anklets, ponda)its of 
various sorts, in addition to the tillet and the shawls ;uul 
clothing that formed an (5ss<*iitial feature of it. (Jftcntime'i 
titles also Followcsd. Occasionally very largo gifts were, made 
for very remarkable iMjrformaiice hy the iuslitutiou 'I’liln-hhan, 
(weighment against gold) and Kanakahhisheka (literally 
burying the author in gold coin, oto). We have accounts of a 
remarkable university for students having b(!cn founded in 
days of the great Cliola llajcndra I, and those students wh'> 
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wore ted and ediicatiMl at the e.Kpeiise oi* the institution and 
came out ol' their examination successfully were rewarded 
with rini's in token of their .success on the ' Jayanli Asiitami 
Day,’ the eighth of the waniiu!; moon in the months of August, 
September, the birth-day of Krishna. 'I'he great king 
Krishnaclevarfiya of Vijayanagar. did his poet laureate and 
intiinati; friend Allasani I’eddana the extraordinary lionour 
of placing him in the slate palan<|uin, and himself carrying 
him in procession along with others. It must he remem- 
lN‘red that this king was himself a poet of no imvin order 
and e<iually a patron of learning. Later on a ruler of 
'I'anjore, poid. musician, warrior and administrator did extra- 
ordinary honour to a lady of the ts.iirt by name Itarna- 
ehandraniha who composed an epic on the achievi'inents of 
her patron Kaghunatha Nayaka of Tanjore. It appears .she 
was a poet<*ss of ..‘xtraordinary powers who could compose 
with eipial facility in eight languages, and was accorded 
the honour of Kanaka-Katna Ahhishcka ())alh in gold and 
g<mis). She was. l.y as.seni of the court, made to occupy 
tlu! position of tlu' “ empenn* of learning. ” K'lriin Sai'ra- 
hluiiiiiiti. Such was the regard in whitdt learning was held 
in Hindu India, and the organisation referred to ahov.? 
.■i.s.sociate<l intimately with royal courts could, several of 
them, he regarded as of tin* nature of universities. We 
havi! omitt('d in this account any reference to the regular 
univ('r.silies as being somewhat out of our .scope at present. 
This way of honouring learning is not u*t ipiite de.ad and 
exists at anv rale in the courts of .'south India where such 
assemblit's are held, ami des.'rved recognition is granted. 

It is very a])pro])riatt‘ then that the rniversity of Madras 
should luive (hrided to cidebrate tin* visit of His Royal 
Highness by holding a “ Hrahnia Sadas,’” an assembly of 
learned men, and making the > yal guest presi*ut ''khilhttn ’’ to 
some few men of learning. 


S. Kkisiix.a.sw.ami Aivanoai! 
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HTGn riUCES 

Thorjj liJis be«Mi an abinipt rise in the prices of almost all 
commodities since the world war ; and this has caused much 
distress to the eoiisnmei's in every country, and fndia has not 
been an exception. 

Sometime as'O, the jirovincial (JoA'ernnuMit of llen^al were 
induced to institute a committee to eiuiuire into tin; pheno- 
menon. The committee liad two objects in view: — (1) to 
enquire* into the cause's of the hiijh prices; and (2) to 
sufifgest remedies for the suppost'd evil of the hiiih pric«5s. 

In the report that has heen issued, the comniitti‘e have 
taken up the im])orlant articles of consumption separaltdy. 
and in each case, have traced tin* causes of ris»* in price. Ker 
example, iiv the ca.se of rice, it has been a.scerlained that tin- 
causes are :•—(«) Shortage of supply, {//) Kxport, (c) I’roliteer- 
in" and ((/) Len"thenin" the chain of niiddh-meii. 

The remedies, su""ested, an?; -Tuert'ase of supply by 
prohihitiii" export, facilitatiii" import, and increasiii" tie- 
area of cultivation and out-turn of production: prevention o! 
waste and better distribution to s«*cure the highest possihl- 
marginal utility by co-operation in storiu" and consumption: 
and abolition of prolitetjrin" by eontrollin" the internal tradr 
so as to reiluce the length of the chain of dealers, internir- 
diato hetwee.n the producers and thii <-onsuniers. 

With regard to a few «)ther articles of consumption. (Molh. 
Su^ar and .Milk, the su""*;.st»*<l remeclies arii the same as l’"i' 
rice. So it is not nece.ssary to take them .separately for enH' 
sideratioii. 

No doubt the above conclusions with regard to the caiee 
seem to be plausible enous'h at thedirst si"ht, hut, in fail, 
a deeper analysis, will disclusi* one root cause, which is so .-iH' ^ 
pervading and so unmistakably connected with the prest-ni | 
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phenomenon of the hi^h prices, that; with due deference to 
the authority of the committee, one may he permitted to say 
tliat they have not laid appropriate str«^ss on it, nor 
liavc they studied the ipuistion fniely, as a problem of 
Indian Economics. 

As re^anls the su^;'este<l re.’injdies, there may be funda* 
mental dilbwcnice of opinion — at least so far as tlie control of 
price and csxport of the Indian produce, and also the int<‘i'- 
ference in the freedom of trade q'cnerally, are concerned. 
The committee have consubM'cd the (juestion from the points 
of vi(!\v of the consumers only, and have* allosn'ther neglected 
the int<!rests f)f the producews. 

In fact, it is ratlnu’ ditlicult to com])reheud the necessity 
of a committee of einpiiry to find out the causes of the exist- 
inu; his^h prices, which could have heim easily detected from 
the stmly of (he statist ie» of the various departments of the 
(Jovernment of India. 

lint before ent»M*inu: into such a study, it should be 
clearly understood (hat the present hi^h prices are due to 
llu' world war, and any ein^uiry into the causes of the pheno- 
menon, me.ans the study of tin? new ecotiomic forces hroui'ht 
into e\isteiic<' by the last war, namely, alttu’ed circumstances 
of production .and consumption- -demand .and supply of 
eomnuulitics, — alterations and innovations reijardim' the 
medium of exchans^e, .adoption of new tr.adi* policies by 
various nations resulting in new restrictions and development 
of new trade relatiotis. de.struction of c.a])it.al and labour 
power, etc. 

(1 ) historical remniie of the rise and fall of juaces will 
indicate that thousjh the index number of prices h.as shown 
both upward and downward tendencies in Kurope and America, 
in India it has indieated a peiNistent iipw.ard timdency tor 
the hist half a centurv. 

From SaucriM'ck’s Index number it is found that the 
;l^lngli8h prices fell during the pnaotl .and^ then lu'g.an 
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to rise in 189(5, and (rontiniied their upward tendency up to the 
declaration oF the war when new and uu Foreseen forces caused 
an unprecedented and abrupt rise. 

When .silv(‘i’ w:us (hnnonet i.sed in tin* (jiiropean (toiintries, 
tlie price niovenieiit in the silver countries Iik«i India, ran 
somewhat antithetically to that in tin? "ohl countries ; hut 
wlnni in 18SK5, India accepted the (Sold exchange standard, the 
jirica-nioveinent he^an to run parallel to that in Kiirope and 
America; and thus, it may he .said, in •'ood accord with tin* 
world prices. 

Dnriny: tlie period 1S7.V.)(5, prices in India rose rou<»hly 
speaking; From 107 to 1 l-O, and diirinir the period isth5-l!)13, 
the .same temlencv to ris(( continued, as will he Found From 

ft 

th('. table below : - 


Article. 

IStMi. 

loi;!. 

A|>]iii»\iiii:ili' 
of ri-i* ill 

It ice 


92 

10 

IMieat 

81 

10(5 

2.'» 

Colton 

7(5 

lOS 

It 

Jute 

(it) 

t)« 

t2 


In 1910 Mr. K. L. Dutt «)F tiu' Kin.-ince Department was 
placed in charire oF en(|uii'iim: into tin* rise oF prices, aini 
arrived at certain I'eiieral enneliisions as to the causes oF llie 
rise which were (e) a comparative shorta'jitr in the production 
of the food-sttjIFs. (h) increased demand For India's Food- 
products and raw materials, hotli at home and abroad, i<'. 
transporting, hankiiii' and other trade Faciliti(‘s. {d) inereaseil 
supply oF tfold thron<.;hout the world .and dftvelopment of 
credit, and (,/') destriudion oF wealth in recent war and 
increase of expenditure in armaments. 

Thus, the extent of the rise in the pre-war prie(?s h/is hi‘(‘ii 
estimated ami the <viuses have been asia«rlaim*d. So the .study 
of the present prohhnn should he conlim'd to the period whirli 
Iteijins with the war; and from the comparative tahh; i^ivni 
below it wijl he (tasily )Nn'e(n'ved that the characteristk 
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feature of th«? Indian prhrcs since fin; war, lias been an 
unpreocdiMited and abrupt upward velocity of their index 
numbers. 


Art it’ll'. 

i!n;<. 

CUT. 

Apiiriixiiiiati' l*i*rfi*tihiiri' 
of rim- liuriri;: a |■(‘rirJrl 
Ilf four yoars. 

Rice 

1)7 

107 

10 

Wheat. 

lOtl 

1 to 

29 

(N)tton 

110 

171 

r».o 

.lute 

102 

J12 

11 


Now w<^ may enter into the «*n(|uiryof the causes of the 
abrupt rise of prices in a scientilie way. " Price is money 
consideration i^iveii in exebaiiire of commodities ” : and for 
estimating; it, various devices have been invmited by econo- 
mists; and “it is ‘generally believed that the amount of 
moni'tary circulation exercises an important influence on the 
level of prices ” Mr. Irvine; Fisher, in bis famous work “The 
Purchasing? Power of Money." has promuluatcd an excellent 
formula for c(|uatiou of Kxclianirc ( MV-f.M' V'=E p ([ or 
P. T.), which may be rcijarded as a valuable instrument for 
solvin',? the, prese.nt problem. Fveu those who do not fully 
believe in the above (juantity 'I’hcory of Momw do not hesi- 
tate to admit that the. price level is the resultant of the 
inter-action of the follow in;? variables: (e) the (piantity of 
money in circulat ion ; (/.<) the quantity of commodities to be 
c.xchan^'ed ; (c) tln^ proportion of credit to cash transactions; 
(//) the velocity of money circulation; and ^c) the avcrai?e 
level of prices. Of these conditions, all but the last which 
has, accoriliui? to l-'isher’s critics, some inlluence also upon the 
quantity of money in circulation, are included in I’isher’s 
formula. So the apjilieation of the formula to test the causes 
of the present hi!?h prices may be expected to ;?ivc approxi- 
mately correct results (‘ven from the points of view of those 
W'ho have no absolute faith .a '< e formula itself. 

The symbols of the formula IM V + .M = K p <| or J* T 
are abbreviations for money x vidocily of circulation + credit 
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money (Bank deposits actinsj as ciirrency through the use of 
the cheques) X velocity of circulation =))ncc level x volume 

of trade. Thus P= ,j, tJiat is, the price level ex- 
presses the relation between the volume of trade (commodi- 
ties sold) and the amount of the media of exchange in 
circulation. 

I’he war has alfected both sides of the equation l)y 
increasing the quantity of money in circulation and by 
reducing the volume of trade in various ways. So there 
cannot be any wombn* aboiit the abrupt upward rising of the 
index line of prices. During the decade from l!)10, to IDl!) 
the currtnicy in active circulation in India inereas(*d from 
lls. 22(i crores to Its. 11(52 crores. If tin* amount of cheque's 
cleared is added to this, the total shows an enormous incre;ise 
from Its. I1J)1 cror(?s in 1910 to Us. 1700 crores in .\<‘- 

cordiug to Mr. Pisluir’s formula this fact alone is suHieient to 
ex[)lain the rise of prices so high. 

hooking on (he other side of the equation of exchange it 
may be found out that *■ total active rupee and active note 
circulation and chetjue currency .since the war out- 
stripped iirowth ill business to a marked e.vteut (Indian 

Currency and Bankiin;, (I. !•'. Shirras). 

The volume of the internal business in India may be 
found from (fmports-f Production j ( K.v port s-j- Ue-ex ports) ; 
and it may be easily perceived from the published statistical 
tables that there was an all-round diminution of imports, 
on the whole, an increase in exports and perhaps slight 
incrcaso in [iroduction. I'he diminution of imports is due 
to the increase in the cost of production of the imported 
goods, reduction in the (|uantity produced, diminution in the 
volume of eflicient demand, and the exchange muddle. The 
increase in the exjiorts and re-exports is due to the increase 
of demand in the foreign countries for the Indian foodstnlfs 
and raw products which wfre needed for lilliug up the •'ap’* 
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caused by the war iu tlie European fields of production and 
con.suinption, and the consoqiient oiler of high prices. The 
increa.se in production is due to the impetus of the high prices 
olfered and the check on foreii'u competition whieh has 
enabled certain moribund Indian industrii's and firms to 
work on profit, and niad(! for certain other lirms, e,vtra-<^xerfion 
tor great(?r output profitable, and also causisl the devclopnumt 
of a few new industries and lirms. 

ft may be noted here that the formiyn sea-borne trade of 
India, of u’hich the Index uuiuIhm' in had been about 

100 (lO*'') and whieh had risen up al)uve 280 in 191 1, fell 
below 200 just after the (hrlaration of the war. and i)y a 
slow recovery stood at about 27‘» in 1018. 

Thus, w<* tind tiiat the :;eneral level of hit'll prices may 
be explained from tin* inflation of currency as well as 
diminution iti the volume of trade, the former item being much 
more significant than the latter: because, the volume of trade 
though alTetded by the war. has varied in a much Ie.s.ser 
degree than the ainounl of currency. 'Po l)e more explicit, 
ihc! present high level of prices is due mainly to the increa.se 
in the money circulation, hut also, to a c<*rtain extent, to the 
inereti.'^e In tlu^ foreign demand for Indian goods and increase 
in the cost of production and reduction in supply of foreign 
goods to India. 

Till' causes for the high prices of particular articles of 
Indian consumption, can be found in thi* working of the same 
forces as discussed abovi*. 

Whatever may be the case about the particular provinces 
or species, it cannot be assumed, with regard to the whole of 
India, that the total production of foodstufVs has undergone, 
because of the war, an abrupt :ind abnormal diminution. 'I'he 
export, statistics shows reduction iu export of foodstuffs under 
certain heads and iucrea.se iin-ier other heads. “ The quantity 
of food grains e.xported in 1917-18 showed an increa.se of 
2 per cent, on the pre-war average. The quantity of 
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rice' ox])ort('(l was 16 ])er cent, below thej piu^war level ; and 
tliat of wheat 11 pen* cent, hiifher.” Thus the abnormal rise 
in the price? of food i*:raiiis is to be sou!;'ht mainly, not in the 
reduction of proeluelion, ludlhen* in the? ejuantity e.vporte?d but 
in tin.' all-per\aelin»* j^enuiral cause — the intlalion e)f currency. 

'riu' sanu> may be said with regard to I he othe>r ne'ce?ssities, 
witli tin* modification, that re'duction in supply has had con- 
siderable inllueiuM* in the case of the importeMl article's. The 
im])orts of piece' noods de?erf*ase*el M pe'r cent, from the? pre'-war 
aveM'ai^e', hut an’ainsl tliis must be? se*t oil* the' incre‘ase*d activity 
of the Indian prexluce'rs whie'h re'sulte^l in the* substantial 
additie)ns tej the looms anel hanels in the* Indian Cotton Mills, 
the' feirme'r e)f >\hie*l? (leioinsj re)se' fro??? s,sl,0(l() in the' pre-war 
(|uine|uennial te? ll,ls,0(M) in l!)17-l>>. Of e*e)ursi*, ihi* he'avv 
re^'diiction in the impends e)f re)re'iirn piea'e o-oods has not be'eni 
materially e'onnte'rbalaneiMl by the inerease»d home' pre)ductie)ii. 
and this has mueJi teMlo with the* rise* of prie*!* e)f |)ii'ee s'oodv. 
but he?re' also I be? inflation ejf enirre'ucy has miie*b men*!' to ele). 

■‘As compare'el wilb the* pre*-war epiinepii'nnial ave'?*ai»e' lli.‘ 
quantity ejf the* total impe)rls of suirar from all ee)imtries 
showe'd a eleere'a.M' ed' 2ii per ce'iil. 1'hi‘ Indian pre)elnctioiM>l 
cane? suirar ... was e'slimatt'el at an inere»ase* e)f 2tl pe'r ce»nl 
But this ine'rf?a.s(' was not snUiede'iil to e*ountf‘rbalfTne?e' tin* 
reduction in impeirts. 

Se), in the? case* of the* me»st eif the* othen* imports - sail, 
silk iroods, hardware's, e*ie. -the' shrink.aire' lias te? dei sonu'thiiii: 
for the? rise? in prices. Hut it is not irratieinal tee conebid'* 
that the? inllatieiii of (*urre'n(*y is much meire' re's])onsibie'. as iioi 
only the? priea* ed' imports but al.se) the* prie'e* of home? preKbid' 
the exports ot whie?h do not indie'ate much ele'viatiem frenn tin* 
pre-war ave'raire', has shown an abrupt rise*. 

tine* mc^re? epie?.stion ri'inains to be? con.sidcre'd in the' caeisr 
tion of the? hi^di priceis profite?e?riii.i»:. Krom the? re?tail aiiJ 
whedf'sale price's as we?ll as the* prices paid hy the' mieldle' mrii ^ 
to the |^rc3LWe?vs ()f the? airricultnral preKlnccs, and the cost 
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|)ro(lu(rtion and the pricn chargnd by tlni inanuractiirors, and 
tbn liij^b and inmsual ratij of dividonds announced by tlui joint- 
stock coini)!ini(‘s, it may bo Icijitiinatcly siispcotcd tliat the 
nvils of prolitceriii" arc very I'ruat. and are responsilile to 
a certain extent, for tbe present, iiijjh ))riees. Jbxt the extent 
of tbe evil is iniicli greater in the case of tbe inamifactnred 
articles than in the case of tb(^ a!;riculturai sroods. While the 
former fnainently show an nnnsnal rate of flividemls, in the 
latter there is no indication of innch diver^eneo between the 
purchase-pric(’ to the irrowers and the sale-price to the con- 
sumers, exeept in tbe case of jute. 

(2) Now. bavin": come l«) the eonclusion about tin* cause 
of tbe liiuh prices which have been found to be primarily due 
to the intlation of currency, and. in a minor deiiree, to the 
diminution of supply for the Tndian consumers throimh the 
ri'duction of imports, inere.ase in exports and cost of pro- 
duction. and also proliteerinu:. we may pi’oceed to the consi- 
deration «if the second point, that is. tindini; out a remedy for 
the suj)pose(l evils of the prevalent his;h iirices. 

It may not be out of ])lace to discuss h(*re. how far, or 
whetln*r at all, tin; phenomenon of the hiujli price-level, is 
an (wil ":en<;rally. and what an? its particular bearin;;s on 
the Indian economical and social conditions. 

Increase of m(»n(*y circulation results in the ri.se of 
pric(?s. Rise of j)ri<?i*s nu*nns increase in profits, because 
even when the cost of prodiu’tion increases on account of 
hinh ])rices of raw materials, etc., the total amount of 
profits also increas«*s. but in fact, as at tbe beginning of the 
ris<* of prices the rate of interest- an element in the cost of 
production- -do(*s not, neces.sarily and generally rise, the rate 
of profit also incrcasj's, and prolil rises faster than prices. 
I’his lejuls to industrial i*xpansion. 

Ri.so of t.lu* pric<?-lev«*l nia\ also help the ideal socialistic 
^.distribution of wealth by diminishing: the value of the per- 
.>inanonl incomes of the idle fund-holders, landloills,. etc., and 
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if the rise of ]wice.s is folloM’od hy proper risii of wsii^es, 
CHirepretieHi's'’ prolits, ])rof('s.sio)ial earnings, ete., tlien it 
cannot 1>e a matter of complaint. 

There arc reasons to l)elieve that under the present cir- 
cumstances of India, tlio recent rise of prices has heen more 
beneficial tlian hai'inful. It has surely been followed hy 
increase of prolits and launching, of a large number of pro- 
ductive enterprises, in the shape of joinl-stoek companies, 
and it has attract<*d a section of the Indian middle-class 
people, in licngal and jiossihly in the other provinces also, 
towaixls business ijiiterprises. 

It has immensely henelitcd the Indian fiihiala hy diminish- 
ing the burden of their payment r)! rent which can la; piiid 
now hy parting with a much smaller (piantity «>f thm'r ju’oduce 
than formerly, and it h;is hettm’cd their lot hy enahling these 
to fetch higher prices for their products. 'Mu* eoncurren! 
rising in their cost of living only absorb .'i part of their 
increased income — that jmrtion which they are to spend in 
manufactured articles, hired labour, maniiri*s, implements anif 
sends, etc. JJut after all tleilucl ions, tbeir r(‘inains a certain 
net gain to them, and as they are tlie majority of the Jndian 
people, at least (i(i p.c., the Indian community as a ivholi’ 
may he regarded as beiuditi'd inspite of some section;il 
distress. 

The rich s(*ction of the Tndi;in people which idly enjoys Iti.' 
rent-roll or high fiiiub'd-incomes. has im dmihl heen hit hanl 
through the fall iu tiu; value of the incomes, hut that Ire 
rather been a gain ■ to the community as a wliole, as it Ire 
diminished in an indirect way the iner)uality of wejilth. In 
taking away a portion from those feiv, wJio havi; enough •url 
may not deserve so much, for tlie l)one(it of tlie millinii" 
of Indian people. This diminution in tins ineonn^ <if Ik' 
idle people may lead to th<‘ putting forth of their encr;.' 
for filling np the gaps in their chests, or to the curtailin''^ ' 
of their jirnrhole-some luxuries or to the correelion of ll"'"' , 
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spendthrift hahits, and all these results are Ixineiieial to the 
community. 

The salaried middle classos aiid the wai'e-earnin^ factory 
men, railway-workers, minors, etc,, have also been much 
adversely alTeetjsd. Jlut their distress jiiust be of tempomry 
nature, as the natural and inevitable play (jf the economic 
foreds ans already tending towards a proper adjustment of 
their incomes to their ex]MMHlituros through strikes or state 
I'evision of salaries or natural and amicable concessions of fhe 
jirivate employers. Already there has been much increase in 
the time earnini's in man;v ciises, and it is inevitable that the 
readjustnumt i]i no time would be all-round. 

Thus, wo have seen that the hi^h pricaj-level is by itself 
not an evil anywluM-e, that it may b(5 beneficial under e«?rtain 
circumstances, and it has on the whole, been more beneficial 
than harmful in India. 

Hut there have beim those incidmital evils to the prevalent 
high prices in this country, which should imgage serious 
attention. 

1. The Indian high price, as we have seen, has been the 
result of the inflation of curnmey which has entailed an 
additional burden on the Indian ta.x-payers through the in- 
creased expenditures on the money metal, cost of coinage, etc. 
Ilow far the financiers weiv right in causing such an inflation 
and whether the war had made it an inevitable evil or neces- 
sity, or how far the reduction in the volume of Indian currency 
can Ih> carried on at present, is a (luestion outside the scope 
of the present essay. 

2. Another evil is iirofiteering, which has been partly 
the elVeet and partly the cause of the present high juices. 
The current system of jirolitecring, which is being eomjdained 
of, as of th(! nature, of monojiolislic speculation, is a real 
csocial evil. It has followed iln high jirices in seijuenee of 
^time and there are reasonable grounds to susjieet that pro- 
ffiteeriiiir owes its ('vistence to that condition. The hi<;h 
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prices emerging out of tlie novel economic forces, generated 
by the war, gave an cxtraoi*dinary high rale of j)rohts to 
certain individuals and firms, and these began to look forward 
with selfish concern, the restoration of the normal eeononii(« 
conditions. 

They were afraid that the price level and along with it 
their profit will fall after the war, and became busy in devising 
measures, and utilising their advautagi^ous position as masters 
of immense war-riches, for keeping their war rate of high 
profits steady, through cornering and combination, mani- 
pulation of supply and demand — purchase from the growers 
and sale to the consumers, — and similar other acts. 

In Kurope or America whore economic forces normally 
Avork under more favourable social circumstances (fair com- 
petition) — the success of such a profiteering campaign would 
have been difficult. But even there, as we are awarc' from 
the operation of the American ‘ trusts,’ such camjiaigns do not 
dn all occasions, fail in the realisation of their ohji^cl. But 
in India when the economic force of competition works 
normally under much nioi*e adverse conditions-- -want of a 
cuiisidcrahle number of cnlerpraencurit, ignorance of the nniss. 
indebtedness of the agricultural producers, absence of the 
power of organisation of the consumers — the evils of the 
campaign of profiteering must lie formidable, and much of 
the present distress of the Indian consumer is no douht due to 
profiteering in piece-goods, sugar, etc., while the Indian 
producer has also been affected hy the eorahincitioii of tlie 
purchasers of jiitt?, rice, etc. 

The state may step in here to enquinj into the extent of 
profiteering and to stop it. The high rate of dividends to tin* 
manufacturing concerns, the dilVerenco between the price 
of the raw products and the finished goods, the stock i» 
the hands of the Mahajam and the actual supply in tin’ 
market, should furnish the data for sucli an enquiry ainl 
attempt. 
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3. Tbs injudicious interference of the state in industry 
and coiunierce l){is been the third incidental evil. Uy unsound 
economists, interested consumers and applause-hunting poli- 
ticians, a loud and persistent demand has been made for fixing 
the • maximum price, interfering with freedom of trade and 
slopping exportation of foodstufls, etc. 

It would he unsound to assert that a state should never 
resort to such weapons hut the (|uestion can he raised 
whether such weapons are good and necessary under the 
jiresent circumstances of this country. If the maximum price 
of goods over wliicli the Indian Government has control, he 
lixed at a lower level tliaii normal under the free working 
of llie presimt i;conomieal conditions, then tlie action of the 
Government would lie ruinous to the majority of the Indians. 
TJie growers of raw jiroduce will have to continue to purchase 
the forcMgn inanufaetunHl articles at a high price while 
selling, perforce, their own commodities at a low price, and 
thus their distress will increase and not diminish. The new 
Indian industries will he compelled, under the state-law wliich 
cannot touch the fondgn articles ell'ectively, to sell their 
articles of the same (|uality at a price lower than that of the 
foreign goods, and thus the Indian capital will emigrate to 
the foreign countries ; therefore such iiilerference means per- 
manent and incalculable loss to the Indian communitv in 

ft 

tin; interest of a section whosi; distress should ho removed 
thnmgh the adjustment of incomes to expenditures and not 
through artificial ohstruction.s to the free play of the economic 
forces, which an; sure if left to themselves, to make the prices 
normal in conr.se of time. 

In fine, it may he asserted the state should not interfere, 
and should allow the economic forces to run freely, lint if 
there is artificial obstructions to free competition, as in pro- 
fiteering, the state may steji in hut even then its activity .should 
better he indirect than direct. 


Aksuavkum.vk Sahcak 
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THE ABKASCDS IN ASIA 

The GoiiDEN Age of the Abuasids. Al-Saffaii to 

Mhtasth ' 

A combination at onc(5 fierce and terrible, consisting of 
divers dements, succeeded at last in bringing about the fall 
of tbe Oraayyads. Envy and love of power in the individual 
members of this family ; dissension among the Arab tril)es; 
national and racial hatred in Persia and Africa; republican 
principles, and the th<?ory of heniditory succession ; detestation 
of the descendants of the enenu(;s of tins I’ropliet and love 
for his family — all these forces combined to overthrow a 
dynasty whose servic<;s to tin? Islamic Empire could not 
be ignored or denied, and which reckoned among its earlier 
rulers IMuaAviah, Vazid T, Abdul Malik, and Walid I, 
and among its later ones Ilisham and Merwan — men of 
indisputable talents and conspicuous gifts. iMucli more easy 
was it to con(|Ucr a common enemy than to establish afterwards 
a new rule Avhich could satisfy all hopes. To effect 
a reconciliation between tho divers races and nationalitii's 
was just as diflicult, nay im])ossible, as to satisfy, at one and 
the same time, the champions of popular government and the 
supporters of hereditary succes.sion. Even among these latter 
themselves it was difTiciilt, amid conflicting theories and 
opposing elTorts, to maintain peace and concord. It has 
already been mentioned that hitherto the descendants 
of Abbas, an uncle of tho Prophet, and those of Ali, 
his son-in-laAV, had w'orked together in the iireachiin; 
of relxsllion against the Omayyads, and in securing 
recognition of the right of the family of the Prophet to 
sovereign authority. Even when Abu Muslim raised the 
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black flag — people in Kliorasan did homage fmly gcmerally to 
a Caliph ot the family of ^lohniif.d, wifkaiit naming a ng per- 
son in parllcnlar. In Kufa, whither the AhlMisids had fled, 
the sons of Kahta1>a, Avho had taken possession of this town, 
for the lirst time, proclaimed Ahiil-Ahhas-Ahdullah, later 
surnamed Saifah, Caliph ; and thus, hy a covp de main, jis it w'ore, 
the House of Ahlias was set over that of Ali, and the younger 
hrother over the elder, Ahu Jafar. Abdallah is said to have 
been declared by his brother ibrahim, before his murder, the 
Head of the family. The reason for his choice may have been 
the great linn ness and strength of character of the younger 
brother, or the fact that he was the son of a lady of the 
distinguished tribe of Jlanii Harith ; while Abu Jafar was only 
the son of a slave girl. On his election theCalijdi justilied the 
choice. I n a stormy time, such jis that, they needed a man 
with no conscience or scruples ; a man who would tread huma- 
nity, honour and religion alike under foot. Such a one the 
Caliph showed himself to bo, immediately on his election. 

Abu Salma, “ Wazir of the family of Arohained,” one 
of th(! most distinguished sind active emissaries of the 
Hashimites, was tr<!acherou.sly murdered, at tin? instance of 
th(S Caliph, with his entire supporters, beeaus«; h(^ wanted 
to raise an Alide to the throne, lint this terrible deed ivas 
imputed to the Ivharijites. 

Abdullah Ibn Afuawiah, referred to before, ivho had fought 
Alcrwan, at the head ot a number of the Alides, ivas iilso 
treacherously removed. 

If such was the fate meted out to those who had 
hitherto supported him, u'e need not marvel at the war 
a oH/ranee rwolved upon against the Omayyads. Abdullah 
Ibn Ali, an uncle of SatVah, invited the Omayyads, at the 
command ot the Caliph, to d(» homagi^ to him, promising them 
not only a complete amnesty, but even the restoration of 
their confiscated properties. Hut when they came they 
wore hoaten to death, and Abdullah is said to . have carried 
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his inliiiraanity and 1)ar))arisni to the extent of holding a 
banquet in the very room of deatii, amid the dying groans of 
the betrayed Oinayyads. Kvon 8(il.Tiinan Ibn HLshain, who 
largely contributed to the fall of Merwan, was killed — 
plighted oath and solemn promise of pardon notwithstanding. 
So also Ibn Hnbiira, who held out for eleven months at 
Wasit, and only suri’endered on a s«)lemn promise of amnesty, 
was executed as a quondam partisan of the Oinayyads. In 
Damascus they even extended their barbarous vindictiveness 
to the Omayyads who had lieen long desul. 'I’lieir gravis 
were opened, and the corpses, which were not entirely 
decomposed, wore hanged and burnt. Hoth in Syria and 
iMesopotaraia these shameful deeds called forth fresh revolts ; 
but because of lack of harmony and eo-opera.tion amongst 
the rebels, consisting, as they <lid, of the followers of Abu 
Salma, of the Omayyads, and of the Kharijites, they were 
suppressed one after another, and this so succ*('s.«fully that by 
the year 7.52 the Abbasid dag doated over all the towns from 
Maii-sura in India to the Atlantic Sea. and from Samarijand 
to the Gulf of Aden. 

In Khorasan and Transoxiana Abu .Muslim once again 
restored order, although the insurrections there were secretly 
encouraged by the Caliph, in the hope either of wrecking the 
power and induence of Abu Muslim, or of ridding himseif 
of him altogether. But it was not easy to deceive Abu 
Muslim. As the former chief of the JIashimite mission, he 
had even devoted adherents in Ira{[, who kept him continually 
informed of everything there. .By promptly attacking the 
leader of the rebels (who, abandoned by his troops, perished in 
his dight), Abu Muslim once for all shattered the hopes of 
the messenger of the Caliph who had come to incite the 
rebels to resistance, and even it possible to do awav with 
Abu Muslim. Against Saffah helietrayed no sign of anger or 
resentment. After peace was re.stored he sought permission 
to make a pilgrimage to Mekka. Tliis requ(!st could not 
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1)0 refused ; nay, perhaps, the Cali])h even cherished a hope 
of thus getting him under his control, and Avrote at once 
to his brother Ahu Jafar, (lovernor of Adherhaijan and 
Armenia, to apply for permission to make a pilgrimage, and 
to ask for his appointment as the J^/ib’of pilgrims, with a 
view to avoid the conferring of so great a distinction on Aha 
Muslim. It is easv to imai'inci that the fall of Ahu ^Muslim 

tr O 

was the Caliph’s one cherished dream. N’ot only was he 
jealous of his power and iniluence in Khorasan, hut he also 
feai'ed that, sooner or later, he might expel him from the 
throne and olfor it to an’ Alide, for Ahu ^Muslim had 
heen won over to the Alide cause; chielly hy their tragic fate. 
The Alides were always ready to sacrifice their lives for 
their right and convictions ; (|uite unlike the Ahhasids, who 
intrigued in silence, and cold-hloodedly looked on at the 
slaughter of the grandson and the great-grandson of the 
J’rophet. Ahlvis, tlie uncle of tiio Prophet, himself played 
a very dubious role, lie .sided with the enemies of his 
lU’pheAV so long as they were powerful. He became their 
spy Avlien the issue of the war was uncertain, and openly 
went over to th»; Proph(;t as soon as the victory of Islam 
was assuiHid. AlHlullah, sou of Al)has, much admired for 
his piety and theological studie.s, gave; uj) the governorship 
of llasrah, conf(;rred upon him by Ali, as soon as All’s 
rule began to waver ; hut he emptied the treasury before he 
left. Ali, that son of Abdullah from whom the Ahhasids 
trace their descent, likewise made a great display of ])iety, 
but it was he Avho implored I In; Caliph Abdul Malik 
not to spare the life of tin; unfortunate Abdullah Ihn 
^uhair. His father had already appeared as Zulwir’s 
rival. Prolmhly even then they nursed the hope; that the 
Caliphate, some day, Avould fall to tlic lot of their descendants. 
Moreover, Ali A\’as accused of even murdering his natural 
i)rothor Salit. Ali’s son ^rohamed sent the fir.st missionaries 
te Khorasjui, to stir up the people against thtf Qmayyads : 
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\mt Uils did not stawd in the way ot liis asking tlin Calipli 
llishain to pay olT his dehts. Ahu Muslim, anticipatinj; 
the design of the Caliph, made arrangcmeiits, before 
setting out on pilgrimage, to avoid falling into the hands of 
his enemy. So far so good : hut hy his olTcnsive conduct 
towards tli(j successor to the Caliphate — Ahu .Tafar — whom 
he out-shone in the splendour and brilliance of his retinue — 
he incurred .lafar’s displeasure, and eventually brought about 
his own downfall. 

The blood-stained nsign of tlu^ cruel, revengeful, osith- 
breaking, ungrateful Abul Abbas lastcnl but five years, lie 
died at the newly-built town of llashimiyya — near Anbar 
bcfoi’o b(! had completed his thirty-sixth year (J)th June. 
75-1 A. 1).)' 

Ill his reign was created the M’azirate — an ollico which was 
held, for some time, by the founder of lh(5 liarinecides. ’ Ac- 
cording to the Shi’ite doctrines, to which tJie.-VblKisids originally 
subscribed, the Caliphs were not merely temporal chiefs. 
They were also spiritual rulei’s, possessing, in ac'crtain measuri*. 
divine attributes. Such a holy persoji n(‘cded an intermediary 
between himself and the people, and the Wazir became such 
an int(“rmcdiary. Jl.ai’dly was the lirst Abbasid dead when a 
dispute arose in his family as to his successor, ^\)llowing 
the example of the Omayyads he had named f.wo successors— 
first, his brother, Abu Jafar, whom, henceforth, we shall call 
Mansur, and secondly, his cousin, Lsa Tbn Musa. Against this 
arrangement liLs uncle .Vbdullah Jhn Ali jn'otested. In tb** 
war against Merwan, and subse(iucntJy against the rebels in 
Syria and Me.supotamia, Abdullah had rendered di.stingni.sin'il 
services, and he assorted that SalTah had pledged liis word to 
him to nominaio him sis his successor. He stood at the head 
of an army which was int(;nd(sd to protect the Northern 
frontiers against the attacks of tin} Hyzantines. Ho declined 
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to do honia"** to Araiisiir, .'iiid with his troops marched on to 
Ilarraii. in spite of liis Iiatred of Abu 3ruslira, Mansur 
needed his services against his iincie. AMiillah Ihn AJi had 
a gimt many Kliorasanis in JiLs army, and it was presumed 
that tliey would not liglit against Abu Muslim, indeed 
as soon as Abu M uslim took tlie Held against him, Abdullah 
slaughtered all the* Khorasanis, for ho feared that they would 
l)(;tray him, though this meant a loss of 17,000 men. He led 
the rest of the troops, collected from Syria and Mesopotamia, 
to Nisbiii, and took up a strong position by the Jiluphratos. 
Abn Muslim managed, however, to lim; him out of this secure 
position, and inllicted a d(ifeat on him (Nov. Tot). As soon as 
all danger was ov<?r the Caliph, swayed once again by 
Iiatred and sus|)icion, insulted Abu iluslim, by sending a com- 
missione.r to his camp to eolleet the booty. When ho heard 
this, .11)11 Muslim said, Witli men the Calipli allou’s me 
to deal at will, but he trusts imi iifit with things my own 
hand has won.” 

.Vbu Muslim, nho now trusted the Caliph 1ps.s than ever. 
d(.’terniined to return to Khorasan, whert^ he would have nothing 
to fear from him, and where he could <*veu be a sourt'e of danger 
to him. Hut the Caliph tried to prevent this by appointing 
Abu Muslim tloveruor of Syria and Kgypt, and inviting him 
to a eouferenee at !^^adain. Instead of accepting this invita- 
tion, Abu Muslim Avrote to the Caliph that he considered it 
wise to avoid close (piarhu’s with him, but he did not, on that 
iiecouut, cease to be an obedient subject. If the Caliph let him 
alone he would, as it behoved a man, remain loyal to him, but 
if ho followed his own will, he would, for liis own safety, be 
constrained to throw up his loyalty. To a second letter of the 
• Caliph, in which the latter summoned him once again to appear, 

■ without fear, before him, Abu Muslim replied that he had 
jl«.’on. led astray by a teacher who stood close to the House of 
•the Prophet through the very Quran which he distorted and 
jl'iisintBvpreted. ITe commanded him in the name *of. God to 
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dmw the sword and to banish evoiy foelin" of comjtassion 
from his heart in in.akiini' easy the path of the family of the 
Prophet to the throne, and he obeyed his command. Hut 
now that he had learnt to know more intimately those for 
whom he had done so much, he had perceived his error, and 
there was nothing left for him but to seek the mercy of God 
through penance and repentance. Tt is obvious fi^om this 
that Abu ^lusliin was a fan.atic, brought up in a .Tesuitical 
school, whose ewes wesre o])eiied for the (irst time, when the 
Abbasids succeeded to [tow(-r, to tlu5 devilish dcjeds they had 
rccomnumdcd as God-pleasing deeds. We further .see that 
already the Abbasids, and the theologians who stood by them, 
misinterpreted the simple sen.se of tin? Qur’an, and set up and 
supported by false intm'pretations political cr(?eds for wbieli 
there wsis not the sliglitest warrant in the (inv’iin. They wen*, 
moreover, the founders of that convenient exegesis which the 
later Alides developed still further, until tlie literal sense of 
the Holy Book, as among the Batanites and the Assassins, wii.s 
entirely ignored, and in its place an iillegorical intc*rprelatioii 
was substituted. 

! 

Mansur tried, by threats and promises, to get round Abu ! 
Muslim, Avho wiis then in Hulwan ; but when th(5.s(j attempts j 
failed ho bribed his representatives in Khor:is;in and lib j 
friends at court. The former wrote to .Vbu Muslim that lif i 
could not reckon upon the Khorasanis if there was i 
question of waging war against the family of the Prophet : 
Avhile the latter tried to persuade him that, in case of voluntiin’ 
submission, he had nothing to fear from the Caliph. Thus, 
despite hLs distrust, Abu Muslim repaired to Mansur, accom- 
panied by some thousand Khorasanis in whom li« 

had faith and confidence. But their leader was bribed ami 
won over by Mansur. On the second visit to the Caliph 
he was killed by five men who, at a signal, rushed out 
of an adjoining room. The murder of Abu Muslim, avIio 
had not . oitly contributed most to the fall of the Omayyafhii 
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but to whom Mansur himself owed his throne — for none but 
Abu Muslim could have vanquished his uncle Al)dullah — 
called forth several rising in Rliorasan, which were suppressed 
witli much elfort and at "reat sacrifice. Even in the very 
residence oF the Caliph an insurrection of a peculiar kind 
broke out. From what has been stated it is clear that the 
Abbasids, so long as they Avere intent on the fall of the 
Omayyads, professed the extravagant dogmas of the Shi’ites ; 
but they ahandoiUHl and renounced them as soon as they 
felt themselves secure in their position. According to the 
Shi’itc doctrine — tin* gjsnns of which we find as early as 
the time of the Caliph Othinan — the Caliphs were the 
Kepresentatives of Cod. Tn fact they wore regarded, in a 
certain ineasun!, as an int(?gral part of tlio divinity itself. Tluwe 
Shi’it<!-Pcrsian dogmas, verging on idolatry, could not find 
acceptance, in their entirety, among the Arab population of 
Ira<i, Mesopotamia and Syria. Moreover doctrines of this 
nature might prove fatal to the Caliph himself as soon as a 
descendant of Ali was put forward, as a true Imam, in 
competition against him. 

AVhen, therefore, some hundred youthful partisans of Abu 
Muslim came to Ilashiiniyya from Persia and called the Caliph 
their God, Mansur had their chief put into prison. The 
fanatics stormed the prison, and marched against the Palace 
of the Caliph, whom they refused to acknowledge as rightful 
ruler. Put for timely help, !Man.sur tvould have paid for 
the renunciation of the Shi’ite faith with his life. The true 
Shi’ites now turned more and more away from the Abbasids, 
and encouraged the Alides with fresh hopes. At this time 
at the head of the descendants of Ali, stood his grandson 
Abdullah and the two sous of Abdulkh — Mohamed and 
Ibrahim. Mansur .soon discovered their intrigues, and found 
that they were in close touch ivith the rebels in Khorasan, 
Irom whom they received help and encouragement. When he 
nnide a pilgrimage to jllekka, where Abdullah resided, Mansur 
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invited him to ca foast. He then placed before him the 
proofs of his {'iiilt, and assured him of his forgiveness if he 
would only |»ivo uj) his sons to liim. Abdullah professed 
ignorance of their movements and of I heir whereabouts. Ue 
was accordingly imprisoned and deprived of his properties. The 
Calipli strove his uttermost to get the .sons of Abdullah under 
his control. Ibit they w(we now in Ira([, now in Ma^stern Persisi. 
They found supporters and sympithisers wherever they went. 
Even a secretary of the Caliph is said to have warrnid them 
whenever they W(?re Ihreabmed with danger. Thus four year.s 
rolled awav since I he arrest «)f Abdullah, wlnm suddeniv 
at the head of some hundred Shi’iles, .Mohanied appeared in 
Medina, and with the help of the people there took the governor 
prisoner and proclaimed himself as Caliph. I’veeisely at this 
time an insurrection in favour of Moliamcul broke out in 
Khorasan. This greatly alarmed the Caliph, and he now 
adopted against him precisely the same policy that he had 
adopted again.st Ahu ^Muslim, lie called upon Mohamed 
to submit, and olTered to sAvear the holiest aath that 
he would not only completely forgive him. his relatives and 
adhoi’ents, hut would also bestow on them rich presents and 
allow him a free choice of any country ho oared to liv ‘ in. 
To this .Mohamed replied that he hinistdf was r«jady to pardon 
the Caliph, if he would voluntarily giv(‘ up the Oalipluitc 
which was Afahomed’s by right. Jt(? asserted that not 

onlv was the fall of the Oniayvads brought about bv the 
supporters of the Alide family, hut their de.scent from the 
I’ropltet singled them out as the real and rightful claimants 
to the Caliphate. “ My right thou knowest,” the letter 
concludes, “ thou knowest that I am worthier than thee, and 
that I conscientiously fullil my promise. The mercy that thou 
assurest to me, thou hast a.ssiired to othui’s. Upon whieh OJitli 
am I to rely ? On the oiu; sworn to the son of lluhaira, or on 
that sworn to thy uncle Abdullah, or (m that sworn to Ahu 
Muslim y* 
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Fn Ill’s rcjily Mansiu' uontciuls tliat in Fslaiii ivoiin^n liavn 
no claim to tlio throne, ami that, thorororc, the host claim was 
tlic claim of Ahhas, the only snrvivini; uncle of ^lohanied. 
He argues that the exclusion of I'atima, the daughter of the 
J’ropliet, from the Caliphate, involved the exclusion of her 
descendants too. Ali, he proceixls, was elected to the Caliphate 
only after the murder of Othinan, in which he had a 
share, hut he was never univei-sally aelcnowhMli'ed, and had in 
the end to suhniit to an arhilration whi<*h decided af^ainsl him. 
Hasan, he continues, sold his ri^ht to ^Fuawiah. Husain 
and the descendants of Ali who rose against the goveniment 
weiv killed, faiid not until tin* Ahhasids, nho even in the 
(lays of Heathenism had unsheatinvl their sword, did the 

Omavvad rule end. 

■ • 

.Vs this letter produced no t'lTect. Mansur, on the 
advice of his uncle .Ahdullah (whom ho at first pardoned and 
then imprisoned), .sent Syrian troops against the ndiellious 
town. The Syrians, in (*arlier days, had repeat(?dly fought 
against the ^Fediuites, and thus, from them no defeelioii was 
lo be feannl. .\t tlu^ same time he liloekaded tlie harbour of 
.lar and the Valley of IVadi-ul-t^ur'a, to eut olV from .Medina 
all {iruvisions from Syria and Kgypt. 

Mansur appointed Isa Jhn Musa. I he sneee.ssor (k'signate, 
to he, leader of the troops. His ri'ason was obvious. As his 
siiec(\ssor, Isa could he thoroughly ndied upon. Mansur need 
have iio Fear on this score. Hut in ease he was killed, his 
dc'ath would tit in exactly with his plan — as it did happen 
later — of apjioiuling his own son as his snecessor. ^Fohanied, 
whose adhm'ents are said to have, been originally 100,000 
strong, had lost many of tlnvse, who belonged to tin* !Miidharite 
tWhe, even before Fsa had taken the Held against him, ht*c*au.se 
he favoiin'd the Yamanio* trila* of .Tuhaina. AVanl of 
provisioii.s, moreover, prevented him from concentrating a 
h'O’gc army in ^Fudina. N'evcrtheloss, following the e.vample of 
*h(j Prophet, when Isa advanced nearer and nearer, he wanted 
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to entrench himself in Medina. But the majority of the 
population left the town, being insuilicicntly provisioned for 
a siege, with the result that there was no other course open to 
Mohamed but to make a sortie with some hundred loyal 
compinions, and to cud his life like a hero (Dec. 762). 
Fourteen days before the fall of Mohamed, his brother Ibra' 
him rose in Basivi against the Caliph, and, with the help of 
the Shi’it<« who proclaim(;d him Caliph, arrested the governor 
of Basra, and drove away the small garrison from there. 
Ahwaz, AVasit and a portion of Faristau followed the example 
of Basra, and the Caliph feared that even Kufa might join 
the rebels. There was but <i small force at Kufa, since a 
portion of the army was busy in Khorasaii, another in Africa, 
and yet another in Arabia. He therefore wont over personally 
to Kufa to keep things quiet there, and to prevent the 
Kufans from joining the camp of Ibrahim at Basra. 
In the meantime Isa, with his troops, returned from Medina, 
and Ibrahim, who, in hopes that the Kufans would join 
him, had marched against him, was vanquished, and pcrislu'd 
on the battlotield (Kebr. TO.'!). 

For his victory over the .Vlides Isa reccsived the very sjnnc 
reward Jis Abu Muslim' — treacliery, ingratitude, death. Hr 
was to be put out of the way, to make the path to the throne 
esisier for the son of Mansur. Yet the Caliph was not inclined 
to use force against his cousin, Avho hiul done nothing wron^, 
and who was in fact recognized iis the successor to the throne hy 
Satfah. He therefore devised a veritably diabolical schciu'i , 
to destroy both him and his uncle Abdullah at one stroke. 
AYheu on pilgrimage in the year 764 he commanded Isa to 
kill his uncle. A friend of Isa counselled liim to refrain from 
executing the order, for he suspected that .Mansur would throff 
all the blame on him, and deliver him over to the vengeance 
the relations of Abdullah, Following the advice of his frieml, 


^ * ‘ Abu Mu8iim’c victory over Abilulluli Jbii Ali. 
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T*i, mst<*nd of k^l]i1l^' his uiudn, had him <;onc«?alod, and thus 
escaped his own sun; death. On Ins return from Mc'kka, the 
Caliph enqiiinMl of him if he had carried out the order issued 
to him, and wlien lie answered in the, aflirmative, the Caliph 
arraiJi^ed nitli one of his creafcurc^ to induce the relatives of 
Ahdullali to sue for pardon and release; and wlien tluw made 
tlieir appearaneo in the palace Mansur iiranted thidr prayer, 
and referred tlimn to Isa, who was in char«:e of the prisoner. 
Isa declared that he had killed Ahdullali under orders of the 
Caliph, hut the Caliph denied havinir ever •'iven such an order. 
Then the relatives of Ahdullali unsheathed their swords 
against Tsa, and Isa thereupon once more asked the Cali])h 
whether he had not authori.sed the murde.r of Abdullah, and 
on his allswl‘rin^• in the nei'ative, Isa had Ahdullali brought 
11)) from the jilace of his hidiiu'. .Vhdullah— whom the 
Cali|)h could now trust less than <*ver - was soon, however, i;ot 
rid of. The ('aliidi assi;i;iied to him a house on a sandy site 
whic,li he had had iiiulermined by nieiins of a subterranean 
))assaii;e, with the result that it collji))S(‘d one ni"ht. The 
learned Thn MiikalVa, tin., was seirrelly niurderi*d. It was 
he who, at till' time when .\bdullah '•urrendered to llie 
Cali|)h, drew ii)) the oath with which the Caliph sanctified 
his )iromise of |)ardon and forgiveness. 

Kor sometime Isa was sliiihted and insulted by the entire 
court. Kveiitiuilly the Cali|)h called u|)uii him to re- 
nounce his elaini to the Caliphate in favour of his son - 
Mahdi. H\ Ids leeril and virtue, said the Caliph, ^dalidi 
had so endeared himsidf to the ))eo|)le and the army that not 
ev<'n he could withstand (heir insistent demand to do him 
homage as their ne.\t ruler. Ibil these jileas and pleadin<;s 
would not induce Isa to abandon his claim, lb* called the 
attiMitioii of the ('aliph to the dau^;er he was courting by 
eiiconrai!;iiiL' )ier|ury and disioyilty to him. In conformity 
"ilh the will of the Cali])h, lioinam* had been done loiiif asio 
to him, as the .second in the order of succession ; and he added 
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that ho who turned as'ainst liiin now would, at the earliest 
opportunity, turn traitor to the Calijdi himself. Jhit Mansur 
was resolute in iiis purpose of handing down the Caliphate 
to his son. By threat and terror he at Istsi overcame 
the opposition of Isa. Accordinj' to another rei)ort, l.sa 
is said never to have formally resif?ned his claim, hut Mansur 
set up false witiussses avIio dtfposed that he ilid. Thus, at 
last, homai'e was doius to the son of the Caliph as tlui 
succe.ssor to the throiu' ; and when, on Mansur’s death, Tsa 
once more .sou":ht to assert and enforce his claim, he was 
constrained to suhmit and do homajjfc to Mahdi. 

In spite of much internal discpiiet and unrest, not onlv 
were earlier con<|uesls maintaiin'd hut even fr<!sh oiu's were 
added in the reiiin of ^lansur. In Asia Mimn- Malaliyy:i 
was recaptuird, and Mopsuesta compieriHl. fn Caucasus 
the Province of Taharistan was, for the lirst linn*, compleielv 
subjugated. In the e.xtreme East a portitm of Kashmir, 
Multan, and Kandahil fell und<>r the sway of the (Jovernor ol 
Sind; and even the town of Kandhar. on the irulf of Canihay. 
along with some other plac(*s, were coiujiuTed. 'I’ln* numercus 
insurrectntns - referred to — in Khorasan, Iivuj, Arabia, Syria 
and Mesopotamia, did not permit fif a?iy eoiisuh'rahh* under- 
takings against the neighhmirs on the frontier. 'I’o thi 
troubles were added the wars in .\fri(ia, which comp« leu 
Mansur to send a consithjrahle army theri^, if it was not to hr 
torn away, lik(! Spain, fi-om the Cali[)hal(; of Baghdad. 

Ahdur llahman Ihn Ifahih, who rose under .VIerwan to he a 
(lovernor, submitted to the AhiKisids for f(*arof the Omayyad.s. 
who sought to deprive him of his power. He had ho|>ed lhai 
the Ahhasids would (!xact from him no furth(*r (h*mand tliaii 
that he should adopt the colour of the new dynasty ami 
mention the name of the ruler in the prayers. But, wlifii 
Mansur called upon him, as upon others, to send in a poriion 
of th(? revenue and a numlxir of slaves, he reluslhul, hut «■>'* 
murdered by his own hrotluu-s. Aff(‘r W(*arisome wars agaiii^< 
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tho I'olittivos of Abdiir 1l:ihman, this Ibsrbors first, and the 
Kliarijitus after tlieni, held sway in Africa. Tlie Caliph 
sent Muliamed Il)n*ul-Ashatli, at tJie head of 10,000 men, 
to crush f he Kharijiliis, who had not merely taken possession 
of the conn try, hut, liy their subversive doctrines, were sap- 
pini' the very basis of Ids claim t«) the Caliphate. Mobamed 
(!Oiu[uere(l the rebels, and in 702 occupied Kairowan. Some 
ye.-u*s aflerwards, Ihe Aludiiarites rose against him, because he 
was a Vamanide, and in his place' set up anothm* |j;overnor. 
.Mansur could not ac<|uiesee in this arranj^enie:it, but he 
yiehhsl so far as to appuint a Mudharite in place' of Mohamed, 
Ihe appoinh'e, fiwsooth, beini' .Vl-A^hlab Ibn Salim — founder 
of the .V^hiabides who later, in a inanni'r, became independent 
riders of .Vfrica and Sim’ly. Hy these half measures the Caliph 
wreckeil his cause with all parties. Fresh insurrections broke 
t)ul, whieli fhe new governor Omar Tim Jlafs (7()>') put down, 
liiit fhrou.<;bout bis oflicial career he had to light against the 
K.harijiti?s and the Uerbers, and aftta* bis death Mansur had 
oiuie more to send (5(1,000 men uiuler Yazid Ibn llatim 
lo punish and crush the rebels in Africa. In the.se circum- 
stances we can undtn'stand Mansur's inability to prevent 
Spain — for a long time the theatre of civil wars and fierce 
insurrections — from falling a prey to a bold and aspiring 
Oinavvad. 

t • 

iVe have already .seem how, after I'kiia's death, Halj and 
Abdul Malik Tim Katlan fought for the sovtuvignty of Spain. 
I'he latter was eon(|uered and kilh'd : but his son, in alliance 
"’ith .Vbdnr l{ahman, son of Habib, refu.st'd to acknowledge 
with the n?sult that a fresh civil war broke out and 
continued until tin*, appointment of .Vbul Khattar as (lovernor 
'd ‘Spain. Ibit, he being a Var.tanidi', the Mudliarites (at 
•be, head of whom stood Zuniail Ibn Halim) submitted, 
Though oidy fora while. .Vfter blooily wars they agreed that 
•be rul,. should Iw shared by Ihe Mudharitt's and the 
^'Uiianides alternately. Yusuf, son of .Vbdur Ibthmau, the 
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Governor of .Vfrica, was Ih’st (Oiosoii by the A[urlh:iritos ; 
but when, on tbi' expirafion of the year, he would not resijjn, 
fresh insurrections broke oul. which wimii suppressed with 
much violiMice and liloodshed. 'I'be Yanianidi's, with whom 
even most of the Herb(*rs joined, were! awaitin'^ a favourable 
opportunity to overthrow the Faithless I'overnor. Such an 
opportunity olVert'd wln*n Abdiir llahman, an Omnyy.ad I’rinee, 
after many .•idventures and many dangers, and despite (be 
plots and intri^;ues of the AbKasids, kindl'd bi Spain. All 
the enemies of Yusuf ifalhered round the adventurous youth, 
and thus, without opposition, be advanced to the very 
neie:libourhood of (’ordov.a, .iiid won a brilliant victory over 
A'nsuf (Alay whieli put him in possession of the eapii.al. 

Yusuf, however, continued the war. and was once aii'aii: 
defeated and compelled to submit. All bis .and his son's 
attempts, later, to win back tin* crown proved uii.availini:. 
and resulted in their complete discomliture .and downf.all. 
In Sfiain not the slii;hlest sympathy was ever felt for tlie 
House of Abbas. The Arabs from Ku:ypt. Syria and Yam.in. 
settled hem — apart From the devotion to the Omayyads. 
conquerors of Andalusia — could feel no love for a family 
which erected its power with the help of foreign, half-healhi'ii 
tribes and on the corpses of their Ar.ib kinsmen. 

To till! .\[oors and Merbers, who had settled in ibe I’yiv- 
nean Peninsula, any dejiendence on the Ivastern Ciilipli.ali' 
must have lieen odious and baleful, a.s, like the inbabitanlN 
of Africa, they were mostly Kharijites, and as such weif 
wholly averse from the principles on which the .VbhaMiI' 
rested t.hidr claim to the (.'aliphale. Kven the emii'rants fi":'' 
Iraq, who cherished a U[reat love for the family of Alohanii il. 
were not kind Iv disposed towards the new dvnastv. for tlr’ 
simple reason that they had roui;hl and bled only for il'' 
dcHcendants of .Vli. To this was added the fact that the Arali' 
in Spin, weary of continual civil war, Ionised for a stmii!:- 
independent rule, which would keep the pe.ice and promote! llf 
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prosperity of SpJiin, and not have tlie interests of the Kastorii 
Caliphate constantly in vi(‘\v. 

Already, under Yusurs «cov<?rninenl, when a certain 
Lhihhah advanced with a. black (la^ ae;ainsl Sarau-ossa. and 
proclaimed the s()Vt?rei»;nly of the Ahhasuls, if was appanmt 
how few wen* the siipjKirters of that eaiisfj in Spain, 
'riiis hecannj still more clear when, under Ahflur Rahman, 
a considiM’ahle army landed from Africa and strove to take* 
possession ol Spain in tin* nann* of Mansur. Ali Urn Muirhith, 
tin*, leader of the. troops, received support from none hut 
sonn* <*arlier adherents «d‘ Yusuf, and was (*ventually con(|uered 
and slain at Seville II is head was hrouuht to lvair*)wan, 

or as others report to Mekka, and, accovdinir to om* verMon, 
was thrown at tin* ftM't of tin* disc«>n(*(*vti*d Caliph, or. aecordin*^ 
to another, at thosr of the t i«)V('rin)r of Africa. As he could 
not av»*n!.re the insult inllieted upon hinn Mansur souiiht the 
friendship of the Cranks, who. In* hoped, would make war m 
Ahdnr Itahman from the North. I'his allianee- not ijuitif 
prop(*r from a sirieily ortliodox point of vi(*w -the Caliph did 
not hesitate to entt'r into, ihia*alein*d. as In* was, with ilam^er. 
lie feared that Ahdnr ItahniHn miuht wrench Africa from 
him, and In^ lhrn*lon* insti^ati'd P(*pin to attack Muslim 
Andalusia. .Mansur rf*ccived the Prankish embassy in lla^hdad 
(7<)5), and .sent .Muslim envoys to tin* court of llu* Christian 
Kini^. 

At this tinn* tin* sf'at of (Jovernni(‘nl was already in 
Ikii^hdad -the town, in*wly foninh*d hy Mansur. on the w(»stern 
l)ank of tin* Tigris, some liftei*n mil»*s above the onci* famous 
(Mesiphon. h'or want of coiifidt'iice i;*. tin* Syrians, SalVali 
transferred his r(*sidence from l)amaM*ns to Iraq.’ Por very 
similar reasons .Mansur al)an*’ n» I llashimiyya, the residtmci* 
ol his prede(M*ssor. 'Pin* insurrecthn\ of tin* Patiniilt‘s had con- 
viiuuid him that tin* people bore very litth* love for him, and 

’ Tho iSymiiff, Uir ;k winilo pi'iitiiry. ii.ul loyal to tin* Oiiiiiyyaiifi. Oo H.iirluiail 

lii‘ Strange, Kaglidail iliiriii:; ihr Aliiia'-iii (\iii|iiiah-. |». 11. . 
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tho vovolt of tile Alides had mhhcd in the lesson that the 
peopli' lioth in llasra iind Kiifa cherished more alTection 
for the family of Ali than for his oivii. Ihi^hdad, then, 
was to he, ahovi' all, a stronsj fortilicatum, whose ^ai’rison 
was to keep under control the unruly population of Kufa, 
Basra and Wasit; while the garrison of liaiika — another 
stronghold ' built hy Afaiisiir on the Kiiphrati's —was to 
hold itself coustaiit.lv in resulini.vss to advancs^ ai'ainst 
both the Kliarijites in Mesopotamia and tin; supporters 
of the Omayyads in Syria. The latlor were always in 
terror of the well-fovlilie<l towns in the North; naimdy, 
Malaliya and Mopsuesta, which servtul also as a bulwark 
a”:aiiist the Byzantines. Mansur was well .satisfied that 
the fall of Alerwau was caitsed, or at all eve.uts hastened, hy 
the fact that, after his defeat at Zah, he had no .secure position 
upon which he mi";ht retreat and nuiewhis stren^:th. For this 
reason, all over the Knipire— even far away from the .seal of 
(government — he cau.sed fresh forti Heat ions to ht! built, or 
the old ones to lie la.'stoiaMl. M'he |)ositiun of Ba^'lulad was .so 
favourable to commerce that, eontniry to the inttrntion oi 
its founder, who meant it to he a purely military centre, ii 
was rapidly transforimal into a i^reat eommereial lown. 
where a lively commercial intercourse took ])lace. between 
India, South Arabia and Persia on the one hand, and 
between Syria, Armenia and .M«.*.sopotamia on the other. 
But soon the orii'inal walls could not contain the ever- 
^'i-owinm population. Nor, on the Kastern side, did the 
Ti^'ris prevent tin; further <;.xtension iif the I'reat world- 
city; for the eastern portion was connected with the western 
hy innum(;rahle hridijes. 

Mansur cau.s(;d the Arab ipirri.son of l.ho town to he 
arranged accordint' to tribe's, so lhat in ca.se of revolt )i'‘ 
mij'ht u.s(! oin; tribe ai'ain.st I he other, ilis hody-;'u uil 

’ This 'I'owii \v;is hiiilt in l;Vi A. II. (77-'i) w.i.h jr.in l.y KlMii':iMiiii:iii M ■ 

< ntin-ly iltjvohMl to lly? now (lyiMisty. U- Slr;iiiiri*. L:iniU nl ihc Ka.sti.in (jiiliplniti!, |i. I‘»l' 
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consisted mainly of Khoi'asanis and 'Pnrlvs, wliom he 
trastwl inoni than tluj Arabs, and Ihim, in it norUtht mettHttrdy 
ho Iti'itt Iho fnmitladoii of (ho ftodoi/ of mijijtliinlhiif Ara()is 
(tif foreir/Horx. If, indeed, M!ansiir’s love and partiality for 
the foi’eii'ners, especially for the IVsrsiaiis to wlioin he owed 
his throne, was a misfortune to tlie Arab nationality, 
from an intellectual point of view, it was a blessing to the 
[slamic lirapiro : for stirred by the Indians and the llyzantincs, 
tli(! I’ersians, clai;ned and cultivated all arts and sciences in 
fashion in those days.' 'l’h(*y urunKl on the Arabs to serious 
studies; and uiuhir .Mansur, whovahiedand patronised learning, 
the first .Vrab works on tradition, jurisprudence, theoloi^y, 
history, i^eosiraphy, •'rammar, levicouraphy, mathematics, 
astronomy and, as many assert, even medieim*. came into 
beln*;. In the meautinu!, the entire learniiii; of the 
.Vrabs was contim'd to oral-tradition — very narrow in its 
rani'c and (‘.\;cnt." 

Ilefore the I’rophet, only in the art of poedry eou'.d 
the Arabs boast a hiiih standard of attainment. 'I’his was 
due to the ])eculiar life «>f the Mednins, and the irreat 
esteem in which poets were Indd. 'I'he poet was at 
onc(! th(! jud^e and the representative of his triln*, 
when he siuii; its "lories, or ptnired forth tb»* feelin"s 
of his ln'art. 'I’o tln^ portrayal of brilliant teats of arms 
were added a description of tin* wea])ons. of the charter, 
of the eame.l, «)t the seem* of action, eulogy on the 
virtues of the trilw or of the poet himself, which chii'tly 
consisted in bravery, bencliec-iice, hospitality, elo(|uence, or 
censure of tin; vices of the enemy- -nann'ly, cowardice, grt'ed, 
heartlessness. These were the main topics of tin* pri'- 
Islainite ])oetry. They wer* •.•merally introduced hy an 


’ Sfo Nnriiiitiirs /nni/ni. Intluruif • »i M'l.'i'i'n /...'i /.'’t/r It is I raiislaicil 1 ri'iit tin' 
i»r limsiraii/rv, 

riirn* is a vrry atiiiiiriililr siiivt-y iii’ Muslim ii>:iriiiiu: in Iasi I'f ilii* ^'lul 

Voliiui,, ol Vuii Kn*m(M'’s i/i < ( irii-rif. 
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invocation lo tin* I^cIovimI, and won! hero and thcro intor- 
wovcn with wis<* mavims and rotlocfions. Many foIicMtons 
cinniinstanccs co-o])(M*,itin^ to«:otlnu‘ Iwoic^lit poetry, aniontjtho 
Arabs, to a In’i'h pitedj of perlootion : tin; annual pil"rinia^(‘ 
to Mekka niach* (In* dialtfct of the (^iir’aish (he eoinmun 
lany;ua^e of’ tin* p(*ople and (he poet. .Vdd to (his the poeticvil 
cf)ntost at the Fair of Okaz: tin* ahsolntt^ political and 
religions IVeedoin ; and (inally. (In* isolation of On* .Vrahs 
from the rest of the world, whieh made their own little 
affairs all (In* more impm‘tan( in flmir eyes. Of all the 
thiiurs of tin' earlli they only kin'W the dest*rl. their tent, 
their camel, their w('apons. (ln*ir liored-one, (heir ifiu'sts 
and their enemies. t)n these lln'ir hnrnim;, irlowini'imas'ination 
eonef*ntj-ated, and onl of these were drawn true, liviiiy:, 
palpitating pielnres. Tin* lack of rich description of natural 
sceinsry, which is »*asily <*.\'plainahle, amonir (In* inhabitants 
of (he middh* and Xorlln*rn Arabia, (he home of .\rab ])ot!try. 
is amply' compensated by tin* pief iires(|iie account of the 
desert life with its simple joys ;ind sorrows. Lo)i!' weari- 
some eampaiirns in inclement wi*a(lier or in bnrnim; heat ; 
the noise and din <d‘ battle; liifhts ai;ains( fate. lco))ard or 
hy'ena — these topics alternati* with the des(’riptioii of a i|iiiet. 
comfortabh' lent, or a joyous feast endini' with son*;, dance 
and i'ames. The inllneiKa; «)f Islam on the .Vrab poetry 
was not very favourable, since with Islam the individual 
life of the .\rab passed away, and the sway of religion over 
their head and heart bceann' so powerful that «*very otln’i' 
(hou^hl and fceliiej; niceded into the backirround. 'I’li'* 
cclebratioti of (heir own heroic dccil.s. or (hose (»f the (rilic 
henceforward lost all its value ainl si'j;nirn“ince, compared 
with those of tin* I’rojdie.t or his (.'ompanions. Fven tin’ 
"reat war aijainsl (he Inlldcds -thoiu'h conducted with ili*’ 
lire and lervour t)f relii'ious enthusiasm could no loiter 
evok(i that intense personal feclii l(» \vhi«*h wi* ouc 
many fun' pifces of ;'r(*-Islami(e pesdry. No lonj'cr noa,-*'' 
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beforo, uiulauiitedncss in battk*, kindness iind generosity to 
the poor «)r tlio travelhir, wew; purely personal virtues, but a 
divine command, the I'ulillment of which led to Heaven, and 
its iiifrinfjoment to TIeH. And yet flie desert still sheltered 
many ai)oet who, unconcerned about the <iur’an and the Islamic 
rule, I'ave free and unfettered utterance to his own thouafhts 
ill bold and fearb'ss soiii'. ^fost of the Omayyad (.'aliphs not 
only tolerated profaiur poi'ts but even loaded them with presents, 
with the result that the old form, of poetry was steadily 
supplanted by a new one, which samr the praisijs of powerful 
patrons and inimhiy rulers. Thus the applause of the 
populace became more and more a matter of inditVerenee 
to the poets. They expected their reward from the Caliph, 
whom thev feted, Haltered and adored, and whose trlories thev 
saiij^. This bi'eaine their sole endeavour; and thus court- 
poelry, su])(‘r.M*dinu: all other forms of poetry, rosi* triumphant 
and siijireiiK'. 

riirther. the settlement id' the rules of prosody, whicdi 
hejiran under Mansur, also prejudically alVected thi* Arab 
jioetry. True, the verses became more relined, more iriowiii", 
more correct ; hut they were less natural, spontaneous, 
spriifhtly, than those of the older poets. In addition to this — 
they collected the old poems and reduced them to writhin', 
and held Ihem up as models, with the result that ver.ses were 
composed aeimidinn; to the old pattern, but without the old in- 
spiration. 'I’lu.'y b(!came ariiticial, and wludly unsuited to the 
new conditions. We admire the poem of a Heduin, in which 
he describes for usfhe camel which carries him over mountains 
and valleys and throiii'h dreary deserts, and the still remaining 
traci's of the aliode where once his loviul one lived. We weep 
; 'vith him over the ilesolate hearth, and acoompiny him to the 
; tribe which has c.irried her oil’. We love to hear him whon he 
.i praises his own coura^'e and per-severaiice and tho.se of his tribe, 
i»id lollow him into the thiifk of the battle where he gathers 
■? fresh laurels to share them with his loved one— won back once 
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again. In this picture there is the very lireath of life — here 
are genuine outpourings of the heart, which make an unfailing, 
moving apx)eal. But when a poet who spends his days and 
nights in the palace of a Caliph, or lliat of a Wa/.ir, immers- 
ed in wine, music and dance, begins in tlu^ old fashion des- 
cribing the camel which has brought him through perilous 
paths to his patron, from whom h«< expects a reward for his 
Kasidah, it is not. th(‘ language of the heart hut of art and 
convention that we hear. 

Mansur was of too cold and ealeulating a nalure to have 
any redish for poetry, .•ind too miserly to allur«‘ poets, by pr(*<t;iits. 
to bis court, ^d'ahdi, Ifadi, Ifaruii and Mamiia had a lasttt for 
poetry, and W’cre generous to the poids : but by then tin* poeds 
had sold their souls in bondage, and liad forfeited their iincieut 
freedom. .Vnyhliing oironsivt* to tin* ruler, bis friends or bi> 
religious suscoptil)ilities, was fraught with disastrous couse. 
queuces : and thus poetry — no less than biography— beea in.- 
the handmaid of despotism. The historian andtlio biographer, 
standing in close relation to the Caliph, wma* ctnupelh'd 
present the events of the early days of Islam as titling in uiili 
certain preconceived theories and (hjetrines. ^Vr can easilv. 
for instance, understand Ibn Ishaq, writing under a ('ali|ili 
like Man-sur, putting the ancestors of the Abbasids as mia l) 
as po.s.siblo hito the forefront at the expense of thos** of tlir 
fallen Omayyads who play(?d a eonpsieuous r6ie in tin- 
history of Islam. Similarly would Waqidi whose um-k. 
dealing with the lirst tw'o centuries of Islam, constitutes "in- 
chief source of information, and which has been usimI by -.il 
sub.sequent historians,— dare to follow truth as bis gui'.l.- in 
his narrative, under a Caliph like .Vl-Mainuii, who deelanil 
every one, an outlaw who did not acknowledge .Vli as dm 
most spotless of men. or who ventured to prais.? one siinrk- 
virtue in the Caliph .Muawiya? 

However much wo may acknowledge Mansur's pairoii.'igf 
of littoral, \vc cannot, at the same I)ut (l(‘plon* tli'* 
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tli:it old traditions rB^avdiii" the Prophet and the history oE 
(lie first Caliphs were taken in hand and reduced to writing 
at a time wlien an impirtial account of events and persons 
could scarccdy he exjiected or obtained. 

'Powards tlie end o£ his reign, when ho had nothing to fear 
[roin the Oniayyads, ]\lansur is said to have softened down to- 
wards many of them. When, onc»?, Ilajjaj was praised in his 
pri'siMice, Mansur is said to have expressed himself thus, ‘ Would 
to (iod (hat r had a man like Ilajjaj ! I would makeover the 
reins oftioverninentto him, and end my days in the holy cities.’ 

On oin! occasion ^lansur reproached a man for adding the 
usual formula “.May (Iod have mercy on him” when speaking 
(if (he Caliph llishain. The p('rsou reproached replied that 
he was iimh^r i;rcat obligation to this Calijih, tind that he 
would ahvjiys honour and cherish his mtunory. The Ctilijih 
gav(! him a present and said ; W'oultl that 1 had many such 
lutMi in my midst ! 

Such isol.alcd acts of kindness and generosity are lost 
in many others which mark him out :is a cruel, ungrateful, 
greedv (vraiit. Like !i true miser he. gloated over the 
sight of his hoarded treasures. Not only was In? close-listed 
towards others, hut (*veu to himself he denied tin* haivst 
iiccessiiies of lift*; and would on no account allow his ollicers 
to indulge ill any luxury. 

11(? prayed much, diligently studied the t^ur’ait, always had 
pious sayings rtvidy on his lips, although it was an open secret 
(hat no criiin.* would he deemed too givat by him when there 
was a (piestiou of consolidating his n\le or augmenting his 
li'casuia*. With his wisdom, with his tirmnoss ol resolve, 
with his unresting activity, Mansur would have been for (ho 
Muslims what, sinee the fall of the Omayyads, they expected 
"f a prince, ,Mi, if only the life and projierty of his subjects 
kad lietui sacred atid inviolable to him ! Hy a pure, hlameless 
iile. by spoih>ss administration of jtistice, ht* could easily have 
‘■'•'^lored the (’aliphate to its original dignity, and sitppressod 
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all revolts and insurrections without recourse to tori lire, to 
poison, and to the dam»er. 

Even in his last days he is said to have pul his nephew, 
Ahdul Wahah, out of the way. for fear that, after his death, 
ho niii^ht dispute the throne with liis son. 

After a reign of twenty-two years, on his way to Mekka, 
Mansur died of a Call from his horse (7th Oct. 77“)). II is 
hodv was hrouijht to Mekka, hut was s(;cr<‘tlv buried IsMiause 
it was feared that, in a siil)sei|uent revolution, his hones might 
share the same late which the Ahhasiils had meted ojit to 
those of the Omayyads. Evmi his death was kept a seen*! 
until Isa and tin; magiuites of the Kmpire had sworn the 
oath of lovaltv to his son, .Maluli. 

Mahdi’s accession to the throin* was acclainnsl liy 
Muslims as a real deliverance from a hard ami uneasy yoke. 
With the e.xception of felon.s, prisonm’s wei'e forth with std frin* ; 
the treasures hoarded hy !Mansur were applied lo henetiemit 
purposes, to works of puhlie usefulness, and to l he patnniagi* of 
theartsand .seieiiccrs. Mo.s(|ues were built, fountains dug. streiU' 
laid out, and a regular postal .systtun established. The sunny, 
lu.vurious life at the court, from which .Mansur had banisheii 
music and .song, attracted a larger and larger population in 
the capital, who r(;j)aired thitiu'r to ••iijoy the wealth ae 
quired hy commerce and industry, and theri‘hy to r(*sion- 
and increase the general pro.sp<'rily. Kven in tlu! administra- 
tion of justice an improvement was ell’ccled. .Mahdi ua" 
surrounded hy well-traimal judges, whom In; always consulted 
in deciding eases. l)e.s])ite all these merits of tlu> new Caliph, 
his reign was not tree frojii serious insiirreetions, which ealh’d 
forth great ellorts on tin? part of the (iovernnuMit and whi' h 
later even led the Caliph to many acts of violence. 

hiuhu’ the name of AI-.M.ukiiniia' arose in 'rransoviana 
a well-known lanatie, who profdainuMl the doetrim* of Ih'* 
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h’aii$«migrutioii ot* souls iiiul tho iucarniitiuii of diviuity ; 
inaiiitiiiiiiu!' that (lod vuvualod hiiusudf first in Adam, then 
in Noah, and so Forth, and oventually in Mohamed, Ali, 
Ahu ^Tiisliin, and hinis**!!'. 'I’his doclrine Found ready am’ wide 
acceptance, as, by his unusual knowledgt? of the natural sciences, 
he had aiapiired tlie reputation of a worker of miracles, lie 
hwirnsl an alliance; with the r(“hels of llukhara, and also with 
the Turcomans, and as Khorasan was torn by other insurrections 
he held out, fur a lon^; tinu‘, auiainsl the troops of tlu; Caliph, 
and only in 77t) .V. U., wIumi Avant of provisions prev<‘nted 
him from deft'iidinu; the fort of Sanam any lon!;in’ airaiust the 
hesie^ini; army did he poison himself and his adherents and 
set lire to tin* »‘astle with all tin* hoardisl treasures tlu’rinn. 

While, in fhi‘ l*roviiices bordering: on Intlia. where the 
ultra-Shi'ite doctrines dominated, tht> Abbasids wen'Vi^jeeted on 
the vjround that they claimed obetlimiee as priiures and not as 
divinities; tlu'v met with hostility elst*where, on the itrouml 
that they rested their claim on tln*ir kinship with the I’rojdiet, 
and not on the election of the l^eople. In !\lesoj)otamia there 
!'()sea<;ainst the (.'alipli one Vasin, a man who. on the one hand, 
soiiirhl to restore Islam to its idd tone and colour and on 
the other proclaimed himselF as an uneompromisiny; republi- 
can, coudemniuy;, all tlie C.aliphs since Ottoman, as violent 
Usurpers betraiise they were not elected by the People. In 
•lurjan and Northerti Syria the supporters of the old docirities 
at Zoroaster and those; of .Ma/.dak raisi'd their head and strove 
to iindermini; not oulv Islaiii but all reve'iilcd relii'ions, hv 
pfeachiit^ community of wiv«‘s and property, by declarinj; 
'dleyianci! otdy to the laws of ttature, and by owniu;; no duties 
except those incnlcated by love in ils ;im]dest sit»nilieance.' 
I his irr<di<;ioiis sect had a witle elill'iision." Tei it heloimed 
powerful generals, ollicers, fanunis s!t\ai\ts. »‘ven n»>ar kinsmen 
of the Caliph. Tin; e-xtirpation of so datigcroits a sect 
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(lenianiled the j^reatest effort on the jiart of the government. 
W'ith this end in view ^Falidi instituted an in(|iiisition (wliich 
continued right u]) to tlie cnul of the ndgn of ilariin), which 
applied itself to the discovery and punishment of tliese heretics 
— the Zindiq. Doubtless it niisJi.sed its powers at times, for 
it improjjerly condeinnod many to death as eonimunists and 
free-thinkers. 

Mahdi only too freciinuitly, lent an ear to all manner of 
tittle-tattle, and, acting on what he thus heard, freciuently 
changed both (iiovernors of Provinc»‘s and other high officers. 
The Wazir Va<|ub Tbn Daud maintained his ])usitioa lon<;esl ; 
but even he, in the end. was not only depo.sed but impri.soned, 
on the ground according to some, that he nas asf;eret su|)porter 
of the Alides : acconling to others that he repro;iched theCaliph 
for his scandalous carouses, (living him all <-n‘dit for his 
administration of justu'C we, nevertheless, cannot regard liiin 
as a thoroughly .straight man. Following the example of bis 
father, he compelliMl the successor-ilesignatt*, Isa I bn .Musa, 
hv all manner of threats and terrors, to renounce bis claims in 

a 

favour of his own son. The n-ign of .\lahdi has nolliiiig 
much to show in tlm way of expeditions or eoiupicsts aln'o-nl 
An attempt frotn Africa to bring back Spain once again uji.Iim 
the Ka.stern Caliphate (770-7), faiicd, liecause of the indoIiMiic 
and inactivity of the llovernor of Saragossa, who bad promivil 
help. A licet sent out to India lost its crew partly by pcstit nc' 
and partly by ship-wreck. In (be Myzantini* ierritcri. 
however, several siu-eessful expeilitions were made. .Malidi 
himself onctf accompanied the army as far as 1 1 ala b. a ml 
Harun-ur-i{a.shid took part, in several exp«*ditious. In ilir 
last of these he advanced as far as (’hrysopoli.s, eonip llinu’ 
th(5 Empress Treiie to coneinde peace at any price, .'.ii m*' 
opposed journey home with all the h(M)ty and the prisme )- 
war, provision for the army during the maiadi, .and ;ui aiinni'l 
tribute of 70,000 l)iiiar.s, was the pri(!e for whieb llai"" 
granted peace. After the conclusion of the negotiiti""'* 
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frurnn restored to liberty the imprisoned emissuries o£ the 
Knipress. 

After the resi«;uation of Isa (Oct. 770), Mahdi caused 
homage to he dom* to his son Musa, as his successor. Six years 
later he a])poi)iled lik .second .son, ITarun, as iie.xt to Miiisa in 
the order of suecession. Later, because llariin showed a great 
aptitude for rule and administration, and also because.' he was 
the favourite* of his mother, '^Talidi wantj!d to alter the line of 
succession, givinir llavuu iwecedence over Musa, lie therefore 
sinnmoue*! .Musa, who was with the army in .lurjan, to 
Haghdad. Musa, proliaMy suspecting what was hap^wning, 
declined to obey his father’s command. lie even ill-tivatcd 
his messenger. LMahdi, on this, decidr'd to take the field 
against him. .\l the h'*ad of an army, he marched again.st 
his son. hut died on his way at the age of 18 (7th Aug. 78">). 
Ilarun, who accompanied Mahdi. considered it prudent to 
return home with the troops, and to acknowledge his brother as 
Caliph. 

( 7h bo rmiiiiiooil) 
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TIIREK 01.1) (iKR:MAN FOLK-TALF.S 

India has hor bliTih, but tlio bliut’s ndalirns aro unit with 
in nvory country. Many of tho folk-talos told at the iire-sid(.‘s 
dnriii" loii!? winter eveiiini's in (iermany and other northern 
coiinlvios date I'roni times lon^ Ix'lore! (he adv(mt of Chris- 
tianity. Othtu’s had their birth in (virlv media* val a!;es. Those 

• • * ■ 

wer(' the times wlmii bacteria were* unknown as tlui champion 
misehiet’-makers ; wlien the simplest prineiplt*s of sanitation 
wort! unrecognised ; wh(,*n (*veryboily’s hand was ai'ainst «}very- 
Ixxly else’s ; wlien elan I'ouifht aicaiiist elan, and tribal warfare 
was an alTaiv of (*verydaY occiirrenee : \\ln*n the so-(*alli'd 
nobles reduced the peasantry to serfdom and robbi'i* kni*j:his 
infested the trade routes; when men and women and even 
children were tortur(*d ami burned at the stake* in the name 
of reli»»ion — no woinh*!* that country-folk peopled fields and 
forests, mountains and moors with sprites and i'nom(*s and 
numerous other types of evil and malicious spirits, and Death 
and the Ikivil loomed lari'e in the ima<;inalion of members 
of tho human family. hiiTli and low. As a Christmas presen! 
for those who are fond of old folk-tales the writ(*r has chosen 
three, of which the first has taken its hirth sojuewhere he does 
not know wimre ; the second hails from the Saxon Ore- 
Mountains, wlntre the miners of old dra'^^ed out a miserabh* 
existence, and where ev(*n later on the usual food consisieil 
mostly of p<datoes and salt, tin; monotony of tlm daily fare 
heint' relieved by the culinary art of tin* niin<n''s wife who 
knows how to prepare ahout seven1y-liv«* dillVrent dishes 
in which the main inm'ixlient consists of potatoes, with tin* 
pleasing result that you need mil have to cat the same kind 
of meal more; than live, limes in a year. The third story In''* 
as its h(.*i*o the far-fairied Kiiuj of the (Jiant Mountains, ih'J 
redoubtable ttiihezalil. The writer heard this story as told hy 
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a W'oinau whose native villaj'cs lies liulden away in the recesses 
of those very Giant Mountains, Avhere people speak a German 
dialect which dilTers as much from tliat spoken in Saxony, 
as the dialect current in Somerset dill'ers from that in vogue 
in Cumberland. Tin; wr)man was hawking wooden toys carved 
in her mountain home, tovs which were eagcrlv bought and 
carefidly tnvisured by us cbildrtm and only brought out on 
high holi<lays. I shall add to tin; three stories a fresh transla* 
tion of (li)etlu‘'s far-famed poem — the Erlkbnig, rendered still 
more famous l)y having been set to music by one of the 
great Austrian composers — Schubert. 


Till’, VtliL.VtJK ItliACKSMITH 

At th(' time when Jesus wandered al)out the Karth, often 
accompanied by one or tin* other of liis disciples, preaching 
love and mercy and forgiveness, healing the sick and consoling 
those bent down bv sorrow, om* dav, towards evening, he and 

• ft 

St. I’eter, both tiri’d and hungry after a long day’s journey, 
reached the outskirts of a village where they hoped to be able 
to stay t)vernight. 'I’he lirst house on the side of the country 
roail belonged to llie blacksmith "f the village ; it was a 
substanlial <‘ottage ; for the blacksmith, as usual, was a man 
of snbslanee. a man who was honoured all over the country- 
side and whose advice was eagerly sought far and wide. The 
two wan(h*rers slopped op]»ositi* the open doors of the smithy, 
where tin* master and bis two assistants were still hard at 
work. 'I'ln* blacksmith himsi*lf was a man more than sixty 
\ears of ag(*, but still hail and ln*arty .and able to work as 
w»>ll as mauN a man thirtv vears \onngi*r than In*. .\s soon 

t • ft • 

noticed tln.^ two w.-indi^nTs \v' canic to llic dt)()r. took off 
Ciip and asked in a rrieiidlv tone u lnMlnn* In' eonld he of 
'■n»Y servu^i* to tin* strantjers. desns loUl him that tliey wina* 
Innlvin^ Iqj. when' thi'V eonld rest over?ii!;hf. ‘'Oh, 

in, l)y all means; there is room enontrli 'and to spare, 
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and my old woman, who is just proparins' our ovoning meal, 
Avill have no Irouhhs in putling somelliiug extra oii over the 
fire. IJiit iirst have a gooil wash at the pump ; tliat will 
refresh you, and you will enjoy your supper all the better.” 
After ha vim; linishod their ablutions, the two wamlere.rs sat 
down inside, and (inally the good old lady, wishing the 
travellers a phvisant evening, phieed tin* smoking dishes on 
the table, and all sat down and enjoyed the simple, but 
wliolesome evoniiig meal. After an hour's iiuiet eonversation, 
enlivened by tliif blacksmith telling several amusing storii^s 
— for he was known all over (he country-side as a man of 
groat wit — they all Avent lo iied and enjoyi'd the rest which is 
the just reward of a hard day’s toil. All rose early in the 
morning, and after a hearty bn'akfast .fesus and St. I’ider 
prepared to start on another day’s long journey, 'riie black- 
smith and his wife aeeompanied|tliem to the door and bade 
them good bye. Jlut Ixd'ore parting Jesus tnnu'd round and 
said : “ Hoth of vou have been verv, vi*rv kiml to us : such 
kiiidne.ss should not go unnuvarded, and therefore 1 ask you 
each to express thna; wishes, all of which shall be granted 
to you, whatever th<?y may be.” The old blacksmith took hi^ 
cap ojr and in deep thought .scratched his bald head : Well,” 
he .said, “you see that tree full of beautiful .apples. .My 
first wish is that whoeviir idimbs on that tnre, wlieu laden 
with fruit, shall not be abh< to i*ome down again without my 
.special p(*rmi.ssiou.'’ .‘<t. Peler opened his eyes w ide, hut '.•nd 
nothing; and Jesus said simply; “ (Iranted 1 and vour sec'iiid 
Avish 'i ” The blacksmith repliml ; “ You see that iron han'cl 
leaning against tin? wall" .\Iy second wisli is that whoe\i‘i‘ 
gets into tliat barrel shall not he able to gel out of it again 
Avithout my spiieial permission.” Si. 1‘ei.er, avIio eouhl m'l 
keep .silent any longer, gave it as his opinion that no! '‘V'' 
a tool, even if lie could, would want to creep into a narrmi 
iron barrel. Hut Jesus simply saiil ; ‘“(Iraiiled ! An 1 yniir 
third wish ^ “ Ifm ! ” retorl<;d tJie hlaeksmitli. “ .My tliii'l 
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wish is llifil, if ] sil, down on lliis iny cnp, no |)ow(!r in 
ll(iaA'('ii. or Karth, or in shall ho ahlo to displaro inu.” 

St. Potijr c»)iild not sttind it. any hnn^or. ttf oonrst’, hcin^ a 
saint, he was not allownd to use any had Ianc;ua"«‘, Inil 
he (expressed Ininsidf pnstty foreihly rei'ardini' the intellee- 
tnal and moral attitude of tin; old blacksmith. Jlut desus 
simply said: “trrantedl” Then turning; to the old lady 
he invited her to tell him heji* three wishes. ” Oh Sir,” 
she said, “ you are very, very kind, W'liat else ean 1 
wish for myself hut that I may always enjoy tiood health, 
that my death may be like softly ^oini; to sleep and that 
.ine;i‘ls ttiay take my soul to heaven to dwtdl there in eternal 
happiness.'’ .lesus said: *‘(iranted, niy “tx d old lady, and 
the blessini's of mv heavenlv lather mav alwavs be Avitli vou.” 

• • » » t 

And Si. niuttiM’nl in lii.s hi^anl ; “rl luliiiin:’ I'roin inv 

► 

own experienee with my wife and my j>tolh«-r-in-law T always 
thouitbt that wtunait was not iptite uj) to man as far as reason 
and eommon sense are eoneerned; but this old fool of a 
blaeksmilh makes me feel inclined to clianij'e my mind." 
So .lesus and St. I’eler went their way. The «ild lady lived 
her honudy life for ;inotln*r ten years and then died a peaceful 
death, her .sotil beituf carried to idi'rnal bli.ss by a kimtly 

HUiiti]. 

The old bltieksmith was li ft to follow his arduous pursuits 

for anoth(*r Iwentv vears. Hut some line dav. toward the 

» • * 

of n siimnu'r, Nvhil>l tlu' l)l.udvsnnlli was liard 

!it work, Doalli j>iii in his appi»aram’t\ Doalh hi'okuutMl to 
him to conio out . 'riir lilaoksnullMlid so and loi)l\ftl at his 
visitor witli a «|iinsi i()nin! 4 ’ look. *‘ \\ oil," vjitl Dtvilh, ** il 
‘4^P‘*ars that you hav*' li\»M| Ihhl;' anil I havi' Iha'n 

ord(‘ri'(l to rotc.h yon awav. ** H n!" said lln* inasinr of llio 
I (•.•iiiiioi n-i) with you liki* this, my olollnvN I'ovrn'd 
th,. ,,|* tho sinilli) anil in\ I’aci* and 

htiiids wilh i^rinn' and Noot. (Irani mn lialT an hour 1o 

mysidr |)r(Nfmlal)li\ I ho mon* so as I have to afi*t>in|)any 
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such ;i haiKisonio and handsoincly dmsscd ^oiitlcinan 
like you.’ {W(', must. picliiiT tim Dcalli of Ihoso stories as 
reprosentod by Itans IfoUmin the Youni?(U’ in tho cidloction 
of forty dvawinjjs known as “Tho D(‘athdanc(»” : a complete 
skeleton clad in a shroud and carrying a scytln;).” Hut 
as you look as if you had eatmi nothinj; Cor many a day, you 
Iwstter get on to that tree and mijoy the taste of the luscious 
red-checked apples with which the tna? is laden.” Death 
looked at the tree, and, not being abl<5 to withstand the temp- 
tation, he re])lied : “ Very well. Ibit do not, be long, for 1 
am very busy; indeed 1 have inwer a monuud’s rest by night 
or day.” So Death placed his scythe nirainsl the wall of the 
cottage and, as may easily be imagined, it was only with great 
difficulty that he succeeded in reaching the lowest branch on 
which he sat dowi\ and enjoyed himself right royally; lor he 
never had lasted a|)[des like those before, in all his long career. 
Tho old blacksmith took more than an hour over his ablutions, 
until Death began to lx; impatient and called out to him to 
make haste. Finally, the old gentleman, dressed up in lii> 
be.st suit mad(! his ap|i<‘arance and stood in the doorway sniilii;'.; 
at Death, who tried to get dow?i from the tret*, but I'ohikI 
that he could not move an inch, “\i hal Avitclicraft is this - ' 
he called out. “ AVe have to Im* oIT. I h.ive already wasicd 
more than an hrmr.” “Oh," replied the hlaek.smith, “.m"i 
may wait for a few hundred years lunger and still tind your- 
self sitting on that tree. 1 am sure, 1 won't Indp you down. 
Death tried to parley with the old gentleman, but in vain. 
“What ransom do you want for reh'asing nn^?” Death 
filially asked. “I am not greedy," the smith answered. 
“ Tromi.se me never to come near me again, and I >ti''li 
let you off.” And Death, in the end, proinisiul by all (hat 
is holy and unholy that he would leave him .severidy aloin' 
for all time to come. 

iSo the old blacksmith lived and worked for .inoth'T 
twenty years: 
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Hut OIK? (Ifiy, just wlion he uiul his assist.nils wore lorf;- 
iiijy SOUK? liorsij-slK)i;s, lliey lioanl sonuilKjdy or soiiiothiiu' 
tnakiti!' a hideous jiois«5 in the eourlyard, as ii drai'oiis and 
irianl snakes and lions and wolves and donkeys had einnhined 
to ^ivo .'in oroliostr.'il coiufort (ho\v-ji-cl,*iys tlio l)lcicl\sn»ilh would 
suspect tluj advent of a jjizzhand or of an ()j)era com- 

])any performing* the overtun* of a viut modern ojuu’a). 
liookiny; out of <he window, the old hlaeksmilli saw a liuure 
which hi) ^lu'sstid miirhl very W(*ll he a memher of the 
“An(?ienl. Order of I'allmi .Vni*:t!ls.” 

Hut Ju) was unrlismayed. ‘‘Sol’lly, s<»rily, please!” 
lie ealhal out, “wo are not a lari^e company hr‘re; if you 
want t(» '^ive a musical perrormance, ytm hi‘tter en^^auc* the 
ilani'inj^-hall of the village inn." “No johes for me!” 
replitsl the l)t*vil ; I have soiuf'thini; mon* >eiious to tell 
you. Your time is u]n ami a^ Death has refu^'isl to do lus 
luty, I have hetm scmt to take you away to a ])lac(* which 
will pleasantly remind you of your smithy lire.” “Oh you 
mean to sav, vou are tlie Devil." “ Yes 1 mean to >av ] am 
one of them ; W(» are a nunuM’ou^ hrolherhood." “ Well, 
any om* can say lie is a (h’vil ; one only need put the skull 
of a ln‘-m)al. on ()n(**s head, put over oner's shoulders the 
skin of an o.v, with its tail hanuiiu: down hetwc'cn mie's 
lei^^s. and i^et the eohhler to make nne a pair of forkial shot's, 
Jonl tln*n» vou are; a ih'\il in all his ijlorv 1 .1 have si'en 
lliini^s like that in village shows on Maundy Thursday. 
How do I know that vou are a nvil di'vil 'r " “ I can do 

1‘vcry (hiii<; ymi iu:iy wish uu* Id dt> as a li'sl. You just 

me*.” Widl. can you iTiM'p into that iron Itanvl h'auiut; 
aijaiiist tin? wall?” ••Nothin'^ »>aMi*rl Vou waul luo to 
do it?” “Hull, if you can d<» that, 1 sh.all hcliovo that 
you hail from Iho Lower l{e;;ii»ns.” The devil proui])lly 
*''ad(‘ hiins(dr thinner and thinner anil disa|>|)eared into the 
hfiiTid. ,)|jj hlaeksniith took hold of il, placed it info the 

^aiilliy-Jir), and worked the hellows for all he uas worth 
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uiilil (ho haiTo! n.is wliilo hot, and thon with his lari'«jst 
pair of tons^s, ho put it on tin' anvil and oalh'd to Iiis two 
assistants: “Shuli'o away with all your nii<;ht ! ” and thoy 
wiolded their sledge-hammers with a ri^ht •yood will, and the 
devil began to roar, and he roared and roared until the whole 
of the cottage shook in its very foundations and (he hair 
of all th(! people for twenty miles around stood right on end 
jHid remained standing thus to the end «)! (heir liv('s, (In* 
whole countrvside helieviny; (hat .linlijment Day had come. 
When the devil could not stand it any longer, he called cmt 
“you old rascal, let me y;et out of this; you are worse 
than the worst of us/’ ••Well,” said the old hlaeksmith, 
“ if you ju’omise that neitlu'r you nor any of your fraternit v 
will ever come within (ifty miles of (ids eodai^e, I shall lei 
you go.” And the dt'vil swore il hy (he nose of lh't‘l/ehuli- 
the most landing oath used hy the dwellers in Hell anil 
when he found himself reh.vised, he (lew olT like a whirlwind In 
the (icld of ice and snow (lankiiig (he highest mountain on earth, 
to cool himself down and lind relief from his hurning pains. 

So the old hlaeksmith lived and worked for anothei' 
twenty years. 

Hut one dAy, when he was ju.st taking a breath of 
air in front of his cottage, he heard a gen( le llutter. ami 
there tippeared hefore him the .\nge| of Death. And the 
Angel said to him; “ l( is deereefl (h.at (hou shalt go uitli 
me; for (hy time is up.” The hlaeksinilh saw that (here «;is 
no help for i(, .and after having, with (he Angel’s permission, 
ch.-mged his clothes, he declared himself re.ady (o go. Ih’ 
had not forgotten to ])ut on his cap. .\nd the .Vngel said: 

“As thou hast not hemi to church every Sund.ay and olleii 
hast used expressions lorhidden to hi* used in Heaven, "e 
.shall hat i; to niaive our w.ay to the place where (hey liold no 
religions services and where people .are ralher eni'oiuverrtl 

than otherwi.se to vie in using as h.ad language as (he\ r.m 

invent. ^o they went along, down and down a he.’iulilnlL' 
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pavotl hrojvd mul, until tlvy stiw in tho distance a red "low 
like that seen on a dark ni"}it in tin; country of hundred 
l)last furnaces, and th<j air was filliul with pun"ent odours 
like those which nearly siilTocated ihe saintly Lot when he 
lle<l from the doomed cities of Sodom and (lomorrha. Now 
it. so hapixmed that on that veny day the devil who had made 
the old man’s accpiaiutance on a former mcmovahle occasion 
had I)een told olV to perform the duti(*s of "ate-kcM'iMjr ; he 
was standin" in front of the lar"e "ate, of Jlell, which, as 
usual, was wide open to I’eceive fresh arrivals ; hut as soon as 
he cau"ht si"hl of the old hlaeks)nith, he rushed hack into 
Hell, slammed the "ate i;nd called out : “ No place for crea- 
tures lik(‘ you in these mansions. 'I'liere are ([uite enou"h 
devils in here, and we have no iu;ed of one who is likely to he 
worse than the worst oi‘ us and who soon would hoss the wliole 
show.” 

Well, what are wt* to do now ? ” said tin; .Vn^el. “ We 
must not. return to the Karrh, and they nd’usiy to admit thee 
.to this place.” 'MVhy not take me to llt*aven?” sui;"ested 
the hlacksmitli. ” We shall liave to try anyhow,” n.nnarked 
the ;\.n"el. So they went hack aloii" the broad road, and 
after liaviii" reached the upper eiul of it,tht*y entered throu"h 
a narrow "aU; and ju’oceeded up and up :don" a uana.'w path 
which became steeper .ami sti‘t>per the lii"her they .asceudod. 
I’inally they approached tlur "oldtMi ".ate of Heaven, .and the 
stiviins of the most beautiful music reached their ear, wafted 
down by the "eulle currents of the dark-blue ether. The "ate 
of Ib'aven w.as open ;imi St. I'i*ter was staai staiuliii" in the 
open space in front of it lookiii" out for new-comers ; but .as 
soon as he cau"ht si"ht of Ihe old bl.aeksmith. he rushed back 
<nid closed tin? t'ale, excl.aimiu" ; '* You old fool, you h.ad your 
chance onc(( .aiid you lost it, you sh.iil not come in here, if I 

itelp it.” 

After sonn> hours of waitiu" thi‘ old blaeksmitii knocked 
'**' oiib? and called out in a "«‘nile, submissive tone : “ Oh 
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St. Peter, dear St. Peter, if you refuse to open th(5 gate for 
■ me, 2 )ermit' inu at least (o liavi^ a look into Ileaveu through tlie 
gate-window.” St. I^•t(n• tliouglit that it would he a proper 
punisliinent for the old man, if he were to see the splendours 
of Heaven and realise what ho had miss(*d. So ho 02)ened tin) 
gate-window and the hlacksmilh put his htiad through and 
he looked to the right and ho looked to (hi? left, lint suddenly 
as if hy accident, In? let his cap fall so that it landed on the 
other side of the gate. ‘‘Oh, St. I'ctcr, I have lost my cajj 
and [ .shall caleh a cold in in\' hald head, if f have to .stand 
outside in the draught without niy cap.” St. Ihder, who 
did not riMneinhi'r the third wish of the hlaeksmitli at the 
moment, replied : “ I am not going to touch that grimy hlack 
Ctip ; folcli it yourself." .\nd he opened the gate; hut no 
.sooner had the old man gotthrougli. than did he sit down on his 
capand n^fused to move, so th.at linally St. Peter was eoinpelled 
to appeal to higher authority. P»uf .lesus said : “ After all. 

the old hlacksmith was not so very had a ni.an witen he lived 
on Karth ; he worked honestlv; he never ehi'ateil anvhoilv 
and although In? hyixM’holit^ lii‘ iirvt'i 

told an nntrufh ; and n‘infMiiI)«‘riiiL»; a I'ndain cold ni^lil in:m\ 
years a«^o and a certain placMMii Jonisaloni behind Ihc lliuli 
Priest’s pabiec, yon in.iy I'tMd iinrliiiffl lo li:nd)()nr iiion? (Mim- 
passion in your biNirt with poor mortal sinnm's than ymi ;i)Mi 
your successors wont to show and havn shown in dav"’ umu' 
hy. And now Iiavi5 Um hla*:ksniilh t.ikmi In his wile, win*, 
gentle old soul, will h»^ very i;lad to .sni» liim in lloavnn , M 
she has been very anxious nvi^artlim^; his ;ill llnvse Innir 

years,” 


TIIK TAMors Docroij 

A poor miner liad been l.o a village ten iiiih*s nil 1^* 
engage tho servieevs of a midwife; for his wife was n\p''vti"- 
a now arrival, the tenth in order of suc(!ession. Ifow w;i> 
to meet tho fresh expenses! .Hahiivs will turn up. *‘'‘*** *^ 
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there is. not enough food in tho cottagej to Iced the hungry 
mouths of thosi; alroxuly in |>osse.ssion. And lh(i poor tellcjw 
lioavod a heavy sigh, and in hisdespiir Jie lurst out: “I wish 
Death would (H)ine and fetch me away from this land of 
starvation and nns(.*ry.” And lo and hidiold ! A few paces in 
front of him, surrouiKhul hy .a phosphorescent halo, stood 
Death, half covin-tMl l)y liis ghostly shroud hjuI holding his 
shining scythe in one of Ids hands. “ You called me,” slid 
Deatli, *• [ am riNidy to takt; you to a i)lace where thenj is 
mnther starvation nor oflun* kinds of ndsery.” *‘Oh well,” 
stuttered the miner, 1’ — [ dal not mean it, not in thf» sense 

you. Sir, sernn to take it. Mut 1 did feel mNerahle, utterly 
miserable.” '• Yes,” said Death, “ it is always like that. 
They moan and groan ami they sigh and say : 1 wish Death 

would relieve me. and when 1 make; my ap)»earance, they cling 
to life as if ii was the most precious thing in the world, and if 
a poor mortal plucks up courage and puls an end to his misery, 
the jury returns a verdict ; •Killed himself whilst of unsound 
mind.’ lluf to ret urn to yttur particular case. Asa matter 
of fact vour tinu? has not arrived vet, although! miitht hav<‘ 
mad(( an exct.'plion to oblige you. N’ow. tell me, what is really 
the matter with you r ” And the poor miner jmured out his tale- 
of Woes and troubles and looked appealingly at his unlooked — 
for companion. ” Well I have watched you. when attending 
on your now dcM'iuict neiiihhours, :iud I know you lo In? an 
honest and hard-working fellow, ricii in children and poor in 
'■veryihing (dse, and, therefon', I propose to help you and 
better your prospects. You uiust become a doctor.” •* I a 
doctor r ” replied the miner. ” 1 know g:mgue from good ore, 
'"•t I d«> not know one herb frmu ;iuothcr.” ** Never mind,” 
''■‘dd Death, “ you don't want to km)w any of that stufT 
aliont which physicians talk st( glibly, looking fearfully 
wise all thei time. It is all written in the Hook of Kate. If 
^'•■tle decrees that you are lo recover, you recover ; if it 
pre-ordained that you are to dii*, y«)u dii*. I do not kill 
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people ; I only fetch them away. Now listen. You just let 

it be known that vou have discovered a wonderful medicine 
% 

and then sol up as a doctor. At the he^innin^ you must 
not chari^e hhj'h fees, and sometimes you must not charge 
anything at all. Chfirg<‘ only for siiccess/'nl cures, and when 
you are certain that the p;itieiit must die, tcdl the people 
quietly that help is impossihie, and if the party is poor, give 
them some money as a eontribution U)wardsthe funeral expen- 
ses.” “Hut how shall 1 know whether the patimit will live or 
die ?” asked the miner. " When you are called in to s(*e the 
patient and you see nu! standini; at. the head of the bed, the 
patient is surti to recover,” Death retnarked. “ lint if 
you see me standhn; at tin* foot of the bed, the patient is 
doomed to die. .Vnd now good bye attd elu‘er up I *’ Hefoiv 
the poor miner could recover from his astonishment. Death 
had disappeansl in tin* darkiuiss of night. .Vnd so the uew- 
tiedged physician Iteiian his practice, and soon his fanie 
spread far and wide, far beyond the limits of the Saxon 
Ore-Mountains. 

Some years after, it happened that the daughter of (In 
Elector of Sa.vony fell seriously ill. The I’rinci! called in all 
the famous physicians of the country, but whatever they 
])rescrihed, the princess cot wor.se and worse ; her parent' 
woro struck down with grief and the whole country » 
plunged in deep anxiedy, for the princess was loved by every- 
b(Mly who knew her for her gentle manners and kindly heail. 
When all the great phy.sicians win-eat their wit's end, one of 
the Elector’s councillors mentioned to his sovereign that lif 
htul heard of a do(;tor in the Ore.-.Motintains who had 
effected .some wonderful cures. ^I'lie Elector ordered a 
carriage drawn by four horses to ])roceed at once to the plaru 
mentioned by the councillor and bring the doctor withniit 
the least delay. Our friend, the protege of Death, appe<'ii't‘'l 
promptly on the .scene full of hopes of a hrillinnt career. 
But to bis utter dismay, when he entered the sick-clcind'i'’. 
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liH sjiw Dtvitli stiindins' Ht th(.‘ foot of the bed on which the 
sufferiti!» pi'ineess lay. Ife looked appealing at his friend 
and patron, but Ueath shook his head most decidedly. 
What was to he done ? After lookiriif at the ])rincess for 
some little whih;, as if e\an 1 ^nin^ her attentively, he turned 
to the Elector, and said : “ I’lease, Sire, have the bed turned 
right round.” This was done promptly, all the courtiers 
helping to carry out the Doctor’s orders, and before Death 
reali.sed what was happiming. he founil himself standing at 
tlie head of the ImmI. lie looked reprovingly at his friend 
but whispi*red, “ You may have your way for once, hut let 
it not happen again.” 

'riu‘ ju’inc*ess retrovered rapidly .and everybody sang the 
praises of the “(ireat Doctor from the Oia*-Mouutains,” 
who established himself at the capital of the couuti’y, Avhere 
his fame and his riches grew apace side by side. 

The famous doctor attained a ripe old age; but on 
I'viu’vhrolv liuallv dawns the dav when he has to diuvirt 

• ft • » i 

and h;ave fanu' and riehos or, .as the case may be, 
obscurity and pov«*rly behind, somi to lx* kjiowii no more, 
exce])t p(*rhaps in tales of the past. And so it happened 
here al.so. One line day in spring, when our doctor .sat in 
his consulting room -for doctors had consulting rooms even 
in those remote times - there was a knock at the door and 
the, Angel of Death softly stepped in. “ Yonr time has come,” 
h(» s<aid to our physieiiin "and 1 have to n'iptest you to leave 
everything behind and .acconii)any »ni*. \Yish good-bye 
to yonr children, grandchildren, and friends. T shall wait 
for you at llm gate of lln^ ICIector's ])alace.’' 'J'he Doctor 
did what he had been hidden to do and joined the Angel 
of l)<«ith at the a])pointed plaee. 'I’lie two. having wandered 
hejoml the precincts of the iowi\, entered a cave in the side 
the hills and, after travei-siiig a long passage, they found 
lhi*nis(>lv<*s in an immi'iise hall wln*n* millions and millions 
‘*1 candles were arranged in endless rows, some of them 
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not yet lighted, olliers just coinnioneing to shed a fojsble glow, 
others (consumed tor some distaiice down, and again others 
reduced to small iluttiwing and Kpliitturing slumps. And 
the Angel explained to our frnmd that the candles noi 
yet lighted were thost; of eliildreii not ytd- 1)orn, those just 
lighted were those of newly arriv<.‘d I)ahi<'s, those burned down 
half-way were belonging to men and women in tin* primt; 
of life, wliilst those burnt down to near tlunr lower end 
were those of people wliose end was closi? at liand.” And 
pointing to a candle the light of wliicli was just only nick(*r- 
ing feebly he sjiid : “That is your candle, my good Doctor.*' 
Now, close to this candh* siood another not y»d lighted, t^tuick 
like lightning the Doctor grasped tlm fresh candle to re- 
place his own dying-out candle by a new one. lint in the 
attompt the light of his own candle died down and onr 
friend sank down on the floor lilVIe.ss. And the .Vngel 
said softly: “Sleep in p(?acel Kven the chwerest of man 
cannot escape the fulfilment of the Di’crees of l•’ale,’' 

|{UHi:Z\lll, 

Long, long ago the (Sianf-Aroiintains, which sepiran 
Uohemia from >SiIesia, were the lioine of mountain sprites .nn! 
gnomes who guarded the treasures hiddmi within the forest- 
covered hills and who were ruled by a powi*rful king. 'I'his 
king liad a golden palace surronmhal by parks and gardens 
where blossomed (lowers whose petals were diamonds ami 
rubies and sajiphires anil emeralds which were lighti-d tip 
by the glow radiated from fountains the drops of whidi 
sparkled like millions of stars, 'flie palace was sitnahil 
within the highest mountain of the range, the Schneekopp'’) 
from the top of which one is able to see far and 
to the north as well as the south, but all that then was lisil'l'’ 
were the lower hills and |dains covered with pin'*'' 
oak.s, hero and there broken through by the rivers 
and Elbe and some of their trihutaries ; for man 1) ''^ 
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yet made liis appearance in those parts and not a single 
column of smoke rose from amon^ the dense growth of 
trees. Now it so liappened that the king of the mountain 
sprites had not left his siihlerranean honnj for five hundred 
years; hut, one tine day, In* f«‘lt himself tempted to pay a 
visit to his overground ])Ossessions to have a look round 
from the, highest point of vantage?. 'L'ohis immense astonish- 
nu'iit he disiiovm-ed that the wlioh* appearance of both 
countries, that to the north as well as that to the south of 
the (liant-Mountains. had entirelv changt^d. and onlv the 
fon'st on llu? slop(‘s ol' (In? inoiintains thenisnlvns wen* yot 
inlart. f ndnad, a liin? broad road led ri*ihl up to tho Toot 
of (ho SolnuMdxoppn, and at tlm dislanl rnd of it had sprung 
up a larii^u town A\ith townrs and palaiH‘s and (dmrclies risinic 
al)()vr (In* mass of widl-hnilt houses. And outside the t(uvn 
lav seattenal villai't‘s and farms surrounded l)v L»’olden- 
eoloured litdds and urtam meadows, and on (hem tliere 
moved ahoiii eurious-lookini? ereatures (hat wen* not like 
'-•nomes or other nnumtain spriti‘s. And as the ^louutaiji Kin^ 
was looking out in ama/omont on the eliani^ed se«*nery. he 
saw eomini!: aloni>’ tin? hroad r*)ad a earriaua* drawn l)y four 
pranciuLT horses, and in tin* carriaut* sat a youn;; l‘‘'dy, 
WrLreou.sly alfired, (In* most heautiful h(*ijni', the Kin^^ 
thought, he? had e*ver sei*n. Sin* was one of tin* princ(*sses 
of tin* neAv kin*>(h)m of (In* plaiu.s. And likf* a whirlwind the 
Mountain Kiu‘4 rusln*d down tin* Hanks of the Schneekoppe, 
aiul helon* any of (In* princes^' ademlanls kin*w what was 
ha])p(»nin^, In* had seized tin* younu: k’ldy and carried her 0IV 
to liis mounta.in palace*. WtM'piip^ most bitterly she found 
he»rself in a lar^t* room, splendielly furnished with e'verythinu’ 
sivat lady could de'sire, and (he ^Mountain Kinir implor(*d 
h<‘r not to lu» afraid, for she would sul1\*r no harm and have 
numerous willimj: se'vvanls at her command, who would 
•d(e*net on her slightest wishe*s. And e*very day the? Kinp: 
'^nid her basketfuls of the most exepiisilc precdous stones and 
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of goUhm ornnnients ; but all to no purpose* : the prin(?css 
continued to take not the slightest interest in anything 
around lier and kept on inoaiiiiig and weeping all day and all 
night. One day, when the mountain King asked her why 
she was always so sad, she told him that she felt utterly 

^.7 » 

lonely ; because in her father’s palace she had had numerous 
playmates, and htjre she had nobody to talk to hut a swarm 
of ugly mountain sprites. “Oh,” lepliod the King, “that can 
he easily leinedied.” .Vnd he went out, and after a short 
while he <*ame hack with a Kisketful of turnips. “ You want 
to add insult to injury,'’ called out the princess in a lone 
of the most intense annoyance. ‘"Do you mean nu! to play 
with turnips?’’ “Oh no, not at all ” replietl the Mount.ain 
King: “here take my ivory wand tij)ped with a sparklinir 
diamond, ajid whiidiever of your former companions yon 
like to talk to or play with, pronounet* her name and touch 
one of the turnips with th(? wand, and she will stand in front 
of you just as she was when you met her in your own home." 
And he left his wand and the basket of turni|)s with lln^ 
princess and retired. .\ft(!r a littht while the prinee<>. 
curiosity got tint better of ln.*r original resolution not to have 
anything to do with the turnips nor with whatever else tlic 
Mountain King might propose to hei'. She remov(>d «)nc <if 
the turnips from the basket, touched it with the end of i In- 
wand pronoiuieing at the .saint? tinn? tin* name of Inn’ dearol 
girl friend. To her groat joy there stootl in front of ln?r tin- 
very young lady whom she had desired to s(;e, and who now 
made a low curtsy, giving her imws from htn- hoint? mid 
tolling the princess how glad she was to .sec? her again, afl<-r 
all of her friends had bemoaned her loss. 

'rhe first experiment having been so successful, tin; prineess 
reiK-'atcd it and soon whs .surrounded by a wlioh? crowd of In-i’ 
girl friends. So the time pa.s.s(!d merrily for two days. 
on the thinl day, the girl friends liegan to develop wrinkles on 
their faces and soon looked like eld de.cr(?pit hags ; f'^* 
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after all tliey \V(!W only turnips, 'live princess, utterly 
<lisjjpist(‘(l, Ive^aii to vve(;p so loud thal the .Mountain Kin^ 
•■annv rush in" into her room to learn what was this matter. 

“ Is that the company you have "ivim vne !•'” the princess 
exelaimed an"ril.v. “Look at the crowd Horrid, oh horrid!” 

Never mind !” retorted the Mountain Kin". “Touch each 
of them with your wand ! ” 'live princess did so and in no 
time there lay Ixd'ori* her a h(‘ap of shrivelhxl-up turnips. 
The Mountain Kin" "athered them into ihi* basket and had 
them carried away hy one of the "iiomes. And he told the 
princess that, he would hrin" lier another Ijasket of fresh 
turnips aivd sin? could have a new set of "irl friends every day 
of hi*r life. Of course, a "ame of l hat sort linally hecomes 
tiresome, and after a week or so the princess refused to have 
any more dealin"s with turnips. Tin? ^Mountain Kill" lieeame 
more and mori' assiduous in his attentions and ultimately 
ask(>d her to marry him, promisiu" her that he would do 
everythiti" to make Inu’ for"<?t Inn’ homi? atnl all her former 
friends. The jvrineess flatly refused, hut the Mountain Kin" 
pressed his suit nntre and mon* ardently day after day. 
Ifeanwhile the princess had won over one of tin* mrmntain 
sprites hy uuvavyiu" kindness, ainl now sin* ordered him to 
takt? a letter to her father. In the letter sin* asked that 
arran"emenls he made to have a earria"?*, drawn hy four of 
the kinir’s fh*et?*st horses, s«*ttl two days ht*nee to the foot *>1 
tin? mountains. The in*xt day when tin* Mountain King 
iir"(*d his suit a"ain, tin* princess told him that she would 
a"rei* to heconn* his (|ueen, if on fin* following day he 
Would count the lurni]>s on the field from which In? had 
hn)U"ht sonn? iKisket fills to her; hut if he madt* the sli"ht<*st 
mistake, he would he iKUind to send her hack to her father. 
A ft(?r .sunn* hesitation the Mountain King agreed. 

Karly ne.\l morning he went to the tieid and eommeneed 
‘‘ounting tin* turnips of which then* were thousands and 
'koiisands standing in long rows, lie tini.shed liefore noon: 
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but as sucli things will happen, he sinUhnily grow doubtful 
about the accuracy of his count and as all depended 
on that, ho thought it Iwttor to start ecmnting again. 
The total of the second count did not agree with that 
of the tirst, so he had jio chtnco left hut to do his task 
all over again. fn the nieantime tin* prhicess had 
ipiiotly left the ]);ilace ainl, guided by Inn* trusted s(?rvanl, 
made her wjiy <lown the slope of tins Sehneekopp«*. Now 
it was onlv wheii the dav was near its end that the .Mountain 

ft « 

King completed the third coiiiif, which ;igrei*d with the 
lir.st. In joyful expectation he haslein*d hack to the palace 
to lind the prine(,‘ss gone. Nobody had not iced her. heeaiisc 
by making use of the ma' 4 :ic wand she hail put .all her atten- 
dants to sleep. iSwearing revenge on till of them he rushed 
down tlie moiiiitaiu like a whirlwind only to see the princess 
driving away at the distance and sit t mi; beside her lie 
belndd a handsome young knight- -the. betrothed of the 
pi’incess. Hut as his power did not extend beyond the fastnesses 
of the (jiant .Mount.iins, he had to return alone to his snli- 
terramtan iwlace, where In* shut liimsidf up lor many montlis 
Kver since the people of the plaitis nieknanie hint Kiihe/iM 
— “the. Counter of Turnips.” Hut woe hetidi* the |mi‘r 
mortal who uses this name within the boundaries of the 
'Mountain King's realm. 

Yet after all, lliihe/ahl was not a particularly evil s|iirii, 
Jlo enjoyed playing tricks on members of the human raef. 
but rarely wrought thmu serious harm, as the followintr sliori 
story will illustrati!. 

.\s is well known, a large part of the gl.-issware u<ed in 
the Kastern l[(*misphere is manuractur(*d within a liell "f 
country inhabited by (iernian-s|M.*aking people and extendiii-' 
right alotig tin; southern boundaries of the (iiant and <>ri' 
Mountains. And, if a Saxon or, Silesian, already in 
times, wanted to lay in a fresh store of sluads of glass 1'"^ 
window pane.s, he had to cros.s the mountains into JJohenii.t- 
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Now it so happened that a glazier who had his business 
in one of tlie towns of Silesia returned from one of the 
Bohemian ^lass works with a heavy load on his hack. The 
lask of crossing the (iiant- Mountains is very arduous even if 
you have nothing to carry hut yourself ; and our ^la/.ier 
felt dead-tinrd before ho had reached the fof)t of the 
range on the Sile'isian side, lie looked anxiously about to 
discover a stump of a tree somewhere near the pathway, 
on which he might support his pack of glass panes whilst he 
rested his weary limbs. llube/.ahl, who was roaming about 
ill the forest, guessed what the wanderer's wish was and 
promptly transformed himself into a round log of wood a 
slight distance further on. On seeing the log the glazier 
with a sigh of relief rested his pack of sheets of glass on the 
log, which he took for part of the stem of a felled tree, 
and himsidf leant against it. Suddmily the log began to 
move, rolled down the sloping hill-side and upset the glazier 
and his burden, with the result that every sheet of glns.s 
was rediufed to small fragments. The poor glazier had 
invested all his savings in the purchase-, and starvation stared 
him in the face. .\o wonder that he burst out crying, 
wending his way slowly down the mountain. And su.specting 
who had played him tin' trick, he called out as loud as he could 
not caring what should happen to him afterwards; ‘‘ Kiibe- 
/.ahl, vou wretch of a Uubezahl, it is vou who has done all 
this mischief.'* And there Uiibezahl stood before him. having 
iissuiiied the appearance of a man of gigantic stature and 
looking terribly angry. “ Don't you know that calling mo by 
that name mav mean death to voti ?" *’ 1 ilo not care whether 
it means death tome or not,” replied the glazier. “ .Vfter 
all mv glass i-i gone, life is not worth living to me. 1, my 
"ifeaudmy livi* children are now eoinh'iuned to starvation; 
I ’'hall have to sell my cottage and we all shall have to roam 
^I'ont the country beggars.*’ “All right,’’ said Uubezahl; 

I toll you what to do. You know, down at the foot of the 
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mountains, in the mill near the mountain stream, lives a 
miller, one of the worst roi'ues of lhal part of the country ; 
he cheats his customers, rich and poor alike for all he is 
worth, returiiinj; them short weights and often mixing dust 
with the flour ; for, of course, he sirlls the flour lu^ has stolen 
at a good protit. The scoundrel deserves to ho punished for his 
malpractices. Now I sliall transform myself into a donkey, 
ana you go and offer me to the miller at a high price, hut as 
soon as vou have concluded (he hargain, mind, he off as 

•r 

quickly as you can.” And hefori* (he glazi(*r had recov«n'e(l 
from hLs astoni.shment, there stood hefore him tin; most 
beautiful donkey, nearly as fall as a tine horse, with a fur coat 
like velvet and wilhont the slightest hlmnish. And the 
glazier drove his newly acquired possession down to the mill 
and asked the miller whether he was inclined to huy (he 
donkey. The* miller's mouth watered, hut, of course, he 
refu.sed to pay the tall price th«* glazier demanded. So they 
parleyed and hargained and haggled, until they settled on u 
price which was ten times (he value of the glass hrokmi lu 
hits hy the mischitjvous action of Uiihezahl. The glazier 
pocketted the money and disappeared hehiml the tn-es, 
whilst the miller ordered one of his servants to take ilie 
donkey to the stable and give him some hay. .Vfter lio’ 
minutes or so the servant came running hack with his huii'' 
standing on end. “ What is the matter tvitli you, old fool f" 
the miller asked. “Oh niasUrr,’’ the servant replied, 
ordered hy you, I placed some hay helore the (lonk(>y. hm 
he said he was not accustomed to eat hay, nor did he ever 
drink water, hut he only ate cakes and pliim-pnddiiig ainl 
drank nothing less than the finest Hungarian wines." " 1***^ 
silly dotard, have you ever heard a donkey spt-ak ?” “ N*)* 

master, of course I have not. But this donkary does spi'ak. 
and ho looks as il he would eat you, if you did not feed hi*** 
with cakes and plum-pudding.” 'Phe miller kicktsi d*** 
servant out of the room and himsedf went («» tin; stalik*- 
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There stood the donkey sind addressing the miller he said : 
“Look here, miller, I shall not eat yonr hay ; I am the king 
of all tin; donkeys and you will have to feed me aeeordingly,” 
and the miller, with hairs standing on end, rushed 
back in t(;rror to his room, and the donkey was seen 
no more. Hut tln^ glazier’s business soon began to flourish 
and, after a tew years. In* was one of the richest men of 
his town. 


DLlt KKLKONKl 
(ThK Al.lIKKKtNJ;) 
itof'fhe — llHl 

Who is ridinir mit there (hroumh the storm and night? 
'I’he father and <diild so fragile and slight. 

Jlo elas])s the boy ten.lerly in his arm, 

lie’s holding him safely, he's keejjing him warm. 

'* Why anxiously hidest thou tliy face so, my son r” 

“ Seesf not, oh fatln'r, the .VIderking yon? 

Tin? Alderking wearing his crown and his shroud?’’ 
“Mv son, it is onlv a hank of cloud.'’ 

“Oh, prolt'n'st hoy. coino aiul with no*. 

Thn i^avi'st i^anu's I sliall play wilh iln‘o. 

And llow(M*s sh.ilt i^tUlnn- of honuly untold, 

-My inolhop woars dn'ssos of linosl i;(?ld,” 

“ ^^h hithov, inv rsilluu’, doosl ih^a nol hoar 
\Miat Alderking whispers into my ear ?" 

“ Ih' still, remain still, my darling child, 

1*1 divul and dry leaves lln^ wiml wails wild." 
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“ Wilt, prefty boy, coino •iiul i^) with me ? 

My (lau^liturs shall kiss aud shall fondle thee ; 

My daughters shall dance and thou never shalt w(*ep, 
They shall rock the(? and sing thee and hush thee to sleep.” 

“Oh father, my father, ami doest thou not s«,>c 
The Alderkiiig’s daughters dance uniler yon tree ?” 

“ Mv eves, son, are keen, thev never hetrav. 

'I’hose are willows that swav at the mere bleak and grt*v.” 

“T love thee, mv hov, for thy heaufv ami eharni, 

But if thou’rt not willing. I'll «lo thee dire harm.'’ 

“Oh father, dcwir father, he's clasping me tight, 

He's Imrt me. the Krlking. with all all his might.” 

The father, he rides, with terror struck wild. 

He holds in his arms his moaning child. 

In fear and in tremhling he reaches his stead ; 

But on his arm the child lies dead. 


P. Bituni, 
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“TKLI. ME A STOJ5Y ” 

On the Olympian heights all the i^oils were collected. 
The hours dragged loiif'thilj’. Aphrodit<* yawnini' turned to 
Apollo. “ Tell me a story,” she demanded. “ Smnetimes your 
stories ar«? ^ood.” 

Apollo .smiled. 

“Once there was a kinj; in (’ypnis.” he heuan, “who 
burnt iiicen.se at iny altars oidy. Knr the Arts and the Arts 
alone lie lived. And I hle.vsed him with a (‘unnin<' hand. So 
that he hewed fair ohjeets from ivory and stone.” 

“To hew thint'.s from stone and ivory he must have been 
clever,” remarked Aphrodite. 

“ He was,” said .Vpollo, “ till he look to liewinj' an ima^e 
in the shape of ;i woman ■ and so en;;rossed in his pastime did 
he b(!eomo that he visited no mon* niy shrines and my altar 
fires died out. So to punish him I e.ausod him to hi* enamoured 
of the ivorv thini;. His tears and lamentations uere .sweet to 
niy ears. He niiist have perished miNeivihly.” 

“ No, he didn’t,” snapped .Vphrodite, “ He kindled a llame 
in my temple instead that could he seen for miles around. Ke 

wiis a wiser man than von thoiurhl. I breathed into his ivorv 

• • 

woman.” 

“What then r ” I'rowled .\ polio. 

“She became a Queen in Cyprus," said Aphrodite 

laughing. 

“Tell me a storv," said Venus to Mars who was tannini* 
himself languidly with an .\.sphodel f;iu. Mars he^'atl slow ly, 

“There was a Homan warrior whom men ealled .\ntoiiy; 
hecaiiso of his valour I loved him dearly, so that he hecaine 
huiions in battle and rieh were the spoils whieh fell to his 
share, fa (he Homan land he was eonrted •'reatly -hut he 
t'dired into his tents and lived like a Spartan." 
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“ I, too,” interrupted Venus, “gave him of the best — did 
not the fairest slavi's and siiiiriii^ nirls surround him daily ? 
Also I found him for ivif(; the fairest lady in the land. And 
little he cared for them all.” 

Isis, lyinj? on her .side, laughed low. “You were wrong,” 
she said. “ T hrought him an Bthiop queen --none could have 
called her beautiful - hut slie had brains. At her feasts, 
together they drank wine; mixed with pearls worth a king’s 
ransom. In tin* end he died for her.” 

Osiris laughed. “ That was Cleopatra.” 

“ And now,” s;iid Isis, “ the humans vow she must have 
been one of the most beautiful women the world has ever 
known.” 

“ 1 know a story, — a short one, ” said Osiris. 

“Toll it,” said Apollo. 

“There was a king in Egypt,” sai«l O.siris, “ who kept a 
subject nation toiling in ehaitis for Jiiatiy years. For him 
these slaves had to make bricks without straw.” 

“Then they eouhl not have been bricks,” said Apollo. 

“They wtfre,” said Osiris, “for he built, houses out of 
them hut when--” 

“Hut when - ’’ said .Vpollo. 

“The first shower of rain had falliMi the, houses tunilili'd 
down and killed one of the king’s most favourite dancing 
girls.” 

“Tell me a story,” .said llial to Astarte. “Your 
stories usually have a moral in them.” Astarte; smiled 
wisely. 

“There \vas a king in Nuieveh,” she began, “ who was 
noted through the world lor the ghiry of his deeds, and 
throughout the whole universt? famiMl for his bravery i« 
battle — also for having f»)iinded mighty iVinevidi till--” 

“Till?” said Ikal. 

“Till he met Semiramis whom he wed.” 

“ She was beautiful,” said Baal. 
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“ She was ambitious,” said Astarte, “ and angry at being 
known only as the wift; of the king of Nineveh. So she made 
him build her some hanging gardens — which lie did.” 

“ He was a fool,” said Osiris. 

“She calhid them the hanging gardens of Babylon — and 
all men flocked from tlicf corners of the (!arth to view their 
wonder, till arouml the gardens there sprang up a city — 
Babylon — and the people hailed Seiniraniis (^ueen of Babylon.” 

“ Where was the king r ” asked Mars. 

“ Oh, he shut himself np in his royal palace for none came 
any longer to wal.eh his hut lies, they were too busy with the 
Gardens, 'riiencefonvard. too. he became known as //«? 
husband of iht^ Queon." 

“ If lit' remained shut up in his palace, who went to 
warr ” demamh'd Mars. 

“ Seniiraniis,” .said Astarle. “And her Ca]>taius wen* 
successful so that thereafter her fame ro-e to he greater even 
than ill*! king’s.” 

“ lie was a fool. " said < tsiris. 

“ Had I been him 1 would have smote tliose hanging 
gardens f(j tin* ground, ' growled Mars. “;ind levelled them 
with the .sands of the sea.” 


MikIKM Kin>M)K.VK 
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“THE TROUBLES OF SIR A. BURILVTJCR AT 

A suit of a soiisatiouni nature was recently filed by the well- 
known Madame University of Calcutta against her husband, 
the lion’ble Sir A. Bureaucrat of Simla. The ])roceed- 
iugs wliicli were for alimony were heard by a SpecMal Bench 
presided over by the former Lord Chief .lust iei* of Kurland, 
who, it will be remembered, was cleputed last year to exercise 
original jurisdiction over certain special matters in which the 
causes of action arise in India. 

In opening tln^ plaintiff's ease, her Counsel staled that his 
client had nothing to do with a pel it ion which had been 
recently presented to an llonorarv .\las;istrat(* prayiiii*' for 
process again-st the debnulant on the u.round of bigamy. 
That complaint had fieen i.'ieferred by tuie T. II. K. Rufdie. 
an oflicious tiobody who. being totally i<;norant of the /er Imi 
and governinii’ the (juesiioii. had >.«)U”:ht to inlerlVn 
avei'ring that the defendant had 'joiie through a ceremony of 
marriage with another lady and that it ntis with money 
hori’owed from complainant that he was supporting her. The 
learned Magistrate? in very riirhtfy dismis»,ing the petition ami 
refii.sing proettss had pointed out that no eriminaf olfenee h;i(i 
been disclosed. Whtitever niiglil have heen tin? position of the 
Hon’ble Sir A. Bnrciiucrat in Rn'.;land, In* was now domieileil 
in India where tin? English Common l.;iw ndating to matri- 
monial Illations did not run. .Moreover, being a r«?si(h‘iil <'1 
Simla he was, to a certain e.vlent, above the law. As to the 
allegation that the second Mrs. Biireaiierat was being siippoH- 
ed out of funds l(?nt by T. 11. E. I'lililie, both tin* coinplaiiiatil 
and bis pleader were .sadly ignorant of tin? liuliaii l"‘" 
relating to the transfer of jiroperty. .Monies once liaiith’'* 
ov(?r to gentl(?nn?n of Sir A. Bureauertu’s position Imc.im*’ 
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absolute j)roi)iirly ol* file latler, and it was not only the privi- 
lege but tlie un(|U(;stioned duty ol' piiople of Public’s station 
to contribut«! towards Sir llunjaiierat’s cash re(piirements. So 
false and frivobrns was the petition tliat the learned 
Magistrate had warned tin* eoinplaiiiant’s pleader that he 
would l)e siisp(‘iid('d should siieh a coinjdaint be prehirred 
through him again. 

J’n)c»;eding, plaint ilY’s eojinsel staled that after negotia- 
tions extending over a period of several years a marriage 
had with great pom|) b<‘<>n recently solemnised between Sir .V. 
Hur(*aiu’ral and a eertaiii Miss Dacca, a resident of Kastern 
Menyal. Since the date of the nuptials there had been a 
distinct rallini'-olV in the amount of the allowance which 
Mailame I'niversily of ('aleiitta had l)i*en accustomed to 
vi'cttivif from her hushatid. 

The lady was fortunately wealthy iti her own right. In 
addition l«» beinir tin' owtter id' a tish nnirket site adjoining 
her .ancestral residenc'' she di'rived a moderate income from 
periodic.al small p.ayments m.ade to her by her ehildri'n of 
whom she h.ad a large number. This source id’ revenue had, 
however, recently sust.aitied a serious lalling-olV owing to 
bickerings between Sir .V. liureauerat atid the elder children, 
'the latter feelitig ih.al their f.ither h.ad not .adequately 
fullilled a promise to give them a latch-key, had ceased to 
co-operate with him in the m.anagetnent of the family est.aies 
.and h.ad become somen hat estninged Irom Itoth ptirents. It 
was at this sad jiinel tire th.al Sir Ibiri'.aiicral had entered 
upon his second iillianee. .Madame I’niversity had become 
seriously embarrtissed .and h.ad been compelled to cut down 
her scale of expenses and to curtail the s:il.aries of her ser\ants 
!uid jigi'iits. Man\ of these linding themselves unable to 
live on their reduced means h.id aeeejdeil service in the 
household of thrt second wife which w.as being conducted on 
a scale, more lavish tlnin any which h:id cvi'r ])revailed in 
*he estalilishnieni at Calcull.a. Counsel then proceeded to 
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call evidence. 'I’he lir.s( \vilne!<s to lie examined w.ua the 
representative of :i well-known (inn of house decorators. 

Conim'f. “Do yon know the plaint ilT ?’’ 

IVUnesa. “Yes,” 

CoinitiH. “Did she ever bay jntythini; from yon?” 

Wifufiss. “-V few brooms. From time to time she 
used to have a sprins-cleaninjr for sweepiii'i' away the kind 
of waste called incompetence.” 

Counsel. “ Do yon know the d<*tendant\s .second wife?” 

If ihirsa. “Yes; since she started buying thins's our 
^rana"in" Director has purchased a yacht and our shareholders 
are paying snper-tax.” 

Cross-exam ined by <lefendant*s coun.sei. 

Couiieel. “ Can yon suggest any reason for such lavish 
expenditure on things-” 

If’lfiiess, “No, except that if justifies a proportionate 
expenditure on people.” 

At this point a distnrl«mce .arose in Court. A wild- 
looking man in patched clothing of many colours was observed 
to be standing on a chair w.aving his arms and trying to make 
a speech. It w.as the misguided isirson known .as T. 11. 1!. 
Public who.se nanu; had l)oen numtioned e<arlier in Ihe 
proceedings by plaintiff’s coimsel. lie was obviously iml 
in his right mind for In? utti'red m.any meaningless wiu’ds 
such as “democracy,” “lihertv," “economv”and seemed t(t 
be under the impression that th«! protafedings before Ih'* 
Court had reference to property either belonging to him or 
which had at some time been transfernsl by him to the parties 
in the suit. He was subsecjuently removeii by the pidiee 
screaming violently. 

AVhen the Court resumed after lunch, coun.sei asked 
for an adjournment on the .strength of a telegram "liicli 
had just been received from Sir A. Hiireaucrat. It appeand 
that a dispute had recently .arisen between that gentlc'!..iii 
and his second wife regarding the real estate to wltich iiiid<.*r 
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the marriii^e settlement she was presiunahly entitled. This 
placed a new complexion upon the claims of the first wife, 
but in what way precisely it ailected her jiosition counsel 
was not at the momiMit prepared to disclose. Counsel prayed 
for time, and the hearing was accordingly adjourned sine die. 

A ]1aCJHKI.OK JiUJlEALCKAT 


TllOr AND .1 

j Fi'oiii nil iilil (reviiioii Still 

r am of lliiiie own self a part : 

And then hast a place, too, in my heart : — 
Within my heart art thou safely locked. 

Of this thou shouldst not duuht, 

The little kev that loeketl thee sale 
Is lost : there’s no way out. 


roST-tiUAUrATK 
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AIKirST STI{]MJHKIJ(1 
IT 

TllK-MK AND 'rKK.VTMKNT 

Hero we must note (liiii in Hie plav of “'I'iie Daiiee of 
Pocath,” whicli lieloiiijs (o a later dat<! and is distinguished 
from his plays of the purely naturalist ie type, Striudheri'’s 
treatment of the old theme of st'x-duid is not otdy more 
elaborate hut of (juite a dilTerent eharaeti'r. 

Though lik<' his earlier plays on the suhjeet it is full of 
feneing dialogues between hushand and eife of a horribly 
realistic nature, Strindberg does not propose tojuake sex-duel 
end in the orthodox marriaijt! separation.' 

A now phase of sex-hatth* is presented here and the 
parties to the strife are kept at eh»se quarters to carry on a 
perpetual tug of war in a viijoiaais trial of mental slnniirlh 
and inventive resoureefulness. (,'aplain Kdgar and his wilV 
Alice have “stuck loii'cther for ’ 2 ~) years and have home wi'li 
it” without .seeking relief in a speedy dissolution of mariia.:i' 
and sex-dmd is made lo take the form of a triangular eonie'-t 
by the introduction <tf a third parly- -.Mien’s eniisiu. Curl, 
to wliuni she was engaged in childhood .and who joins his 
old comjmjion Kdgar after his separation from his wile 
and children. With shrewd .self-possession Alice plays 
the dr;cp ganu! of an injured wile and l.'urt very riirlilly 
observes — “it is not easv to steer clear of everythiiig. 
for no matter how little you care to get mixed up in otln’r 
people.’s intrigues, you an; drawn into them ju.st lluj same." 
Moreover, the wife; complains that “as an enemy" I''’'’ 
hushand “is .simj)ly horrible.” for, as she alleges, even I imii’ 


' O' I'- "is. s-ii..-. 
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own dau^liicr Judith has hoen cruelly trained hy her father 
to “ raise her hand against ” tin; mother. Thus in “ the 
Dance of Death ” thc^ prohlem of si;.v-duei hecomes a A'ery 
complex alTair. 

A casual utterance* of Curt si<>:niticantly furnishes us with 
a keynote to the situation, lie calls the Captain's hatred for 
Alice a “ lovc-lialred which hails from the jiit” and we detect 
an undercurnmt of jealousy in Alic(**s suspicion that her hus- 
band, who in her opinion is an old man and 1.1) years her 
senior, induljjes in a Ilirtation with the servant y;irls. She is 
el<*rnally spyini' on him and siihieetinic him to a seurehinir 
analysis. 'I'he Captain in a eontideutial talk ((dls Curt about 
his wife that "he is “ ill spite of everythin"' pretty decent- - 
has been a faithful mate, splendid mother, — excellent.- Init 
shehasa devilish temper.” Curl too speaks uf her ” tvrannical 
and cruel temperament." She in her turn irives her husband 
the character of a " vampire" with whom she has hi'cn coni- 
jielled to spend ”a life-time, locked up ami ijuarded as in 
a loner hy a man whom she has hateil heyond all hounds." 
••Nolhiny: hut di'alh," she adds. " can part us and for that 

reason we are naitiuy for him as for :i liberator." She is 
sorely tried and "rumliles at everything' -hi‘r hushand's 
i)n]icrious temper, his de-spotism, stinirincss, drunkonness, 
old aye and his nufrii'iidliiiess to his iieiyhhours with iiono of 
whom he cares to associate. She is constantly Ieclnrin<r him 
on decency, yood manners, propriety and liberty, and rues 
her choice in haviny preferred to he voked in marriaye to 
the certainty of hecominy like her comrades in the j)rorcs- 
sion, a ‘‘.star’’ on the sla^e. 

I he t'.aplain sums up his married lifi* as soinethiny “ipieer 
anyhow as monolonou.s, ai'tilicial, cheerles.s. full of ])ettv 
hickerina:s and ill-tempered snappiny retorts- -thonyh for his 
wile's sake he has spent In'aps of money in li\<' trips to 
<’oj)enhaycn and for tin* sake of his family honour and diynitr 
*"■ has always tric'd to make his marric'd life look peaceable 
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by liiding his real feelings and assuming a (juiet attitude of 
resignation to the inevitable. He does not “let things 
rankle ” and counsels, like the agnostic that he is, the priubmt 
course of “availing oneself of what little time there is, fer 
afterwanls it is all over.” He coolly observes — “ that’s what 
happens when you institute a marriagt;, my dear Curt. And 
it is perfectly clear that it was not instituted in heaven.” 

The superior intellect and tact and commanding position 
of the Ca 2 )tain, bring aliout a tem^mrary discomtiture of Iwtli 
his antagonists — his wife Alice and her new ally. Curt, who 
injudiciously takes the wife’s .side and is checkmat(Hl by a 
clever move of the Captain, not too slow to utilise Curt’s ow)i 
son, Allan, as his tool, hike a boa-constrictor the Captain 
gradually tightens his merciless grip on poor Alice till she 
non-plussed. The victor .sarcastically riders to her delVat 
hy adding that “ the fortress has surrendered. The enemy 
will be permitted to depart in safety on !<• minutes’ notice 1" 

The biological superiority of the male .sex is once tnore 
demonstrated, as in “the Link,” Sc. .\, by ui«*ans of a sliarj) 
character contrast — the conlmst between the husband's comI 
self-possc.ssion and the wife’s nervous anxiety at the immineni 
pros 2 )ect of “ ruin overtaking them both." ' 

Kvidently here again Strindberg's anti-feminism makes 
.sex-duel disadvantageous to the ’•weaker vessel.’" Curl 
rightly holds that .Vlice S2)ecially deserves eom2)assion thonuli 
other women seem to deserve their fate. 

.Vf ter her tem2)orary defeat Alice returns to the g;niii* 
“to try once more her hand at the art of war ” with bet ter 
hope of success now that she has “mastered the trade.” 8li'’ 
will at last “ slay the dragon.” 

However unjustly treated by a sort of lllue-lxjard, Alice 
appears to be obse.H.sed by the idea of revenge and witli i 
llendish intensity of 2)R!4sion rejoices with sickening 


' The .Scri!iir ( rart I, Sr. 1), p. PiiFl Hvrivn. 
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ovi;r tlio iinniediate jimspocl of iioi* husband’s death which 
more than once she prematurely anticipates in her veie^oful 
ovor*ea^eruuKs. Is it tlie old rankling sense of injustice so 
stroii;^^ in StrindlMU’g in his early life that reappears here in 
a new lli^ht ? i’or, we come across a very si|;niticant liint 
in tlio followim; piece of dialogue — 

Miir. 1 love revenge a« a form of justice and I am yeiirning to see 
evil get its )iunisliiiieiit. 

CuH. You still remain <il (haf /minf ‘i 

Allri'. 'I'lu're 1 siiall always remain, and the day 1 ft)rgave or loved 
an enemy I slnmld lie a iiy|iuerite. 

(Italics are our own.) 

Still, niiih* superiority does not necessarily imply higher 
moral worth. We Itavc to rccogni.se that anti'fcminisni dots nor 
mtikt? StrindhiM'g ])arti!il towards male doIiu(|uenls, He makes 
as high a dtunand regiirding moral purity from his men as 
from Itis women only his conviction is that, socially, greater 
evil rtjsults from womairs derelietiotts than man'.s. Alice, for 
instance, proposc's to cttinplctt* her hushand's humiliation by 
bringing sh.ime on him by running .tway with Curt and 
showing themselves togtdher that very night iit flit? 'I'lieatre. 
Curt, at once. e.Kelaims — *‘.V strange world I Vou commit a 
shameful act iind the shame falls on him " realising distinely 
in a monuMit how social convention is strong in marital rela- 
tions and how the woman, when she chooses, can profit by 
il and ])lace her husband decidedly at a disadvantagt! by means 
of a scandal, lie stoutly refimesat once to he a party to such 
a base trick, as later on once more he opposes her in lier plan 
of checkmating the ('aptain by a charge of defalcation averr- 
ing that he has discovered that justice is dotie anyhow.” 

Here we note a new growing conviction in the author 
against his old grievance thai there is no justice in human 
soci.dy {,‘J\ “The Link”). 

Yet Curt is Iwwitched by Alice — (he very woman whom 
l"‘ calls “ the devil " when he realist's the appalling 
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I'asciiiatiou of sox-a( tract ion on him. She declaros, suiting action 
to word, that at Irnttom sh« is “ an act rc'ss whoso manners 
are free, thoimh an cxcolhmt lady otherwise’* — that “lliero 
are gross women who like modest imm. ” Curt is indeed 
modest and hashl'ui. 'i'lie animal naluriMil' man and won»an 
is for once set free and it conu*s into hold relitd' in the stag*! 
directions that follow. Curt confesses that .Vlice Inis aroused 
the wild I'cast in him — “ that heast which 1 have tried for 
years to kill hy privations and self-inllicted tortures.’* 
Addressing him as her lover, Alice [nits her arnis around 
Cnrt*s neck in the face of her hushand t(» spite him and feds 
a weird and diaholical exultation at thi* thonuht of frt'cdom 
from his power secured at last hy ruin thus l)ronLrhl on her 
hushand. 

In a manner .VJice is Slindherg*s unwomanly woman a 
stock character in Shaw's plays • and t'xercises her sway as a 
man-tamur ou ])oor Curt who goes down on his knees to kis>. 
her foot and cri(!s out in utter hew ildermeni " whi're lia\e 
T landed r where am I ' *' 

Jii her triiiin])li over her ihd'eated hiishand she niters iji.- 
indignant reproach " you wretch, whom 1 have neviw loved 
you never saw how 1 was leading you h\ the nose. '* hi 
reality, howcV(‘r. it is Curt whom she has heen thus leadite^. 

Though passionali'ly coaxed, caressed and lonilied Cini'- 
eyes are at last opmnsl : he sees his niiaake, calls hi r i 
dctestahlft creature, goes over to the side of the huslniul 
dismissing Alice with the stern rehuke “tin liack to il"' 
hell whence you camel (iood hye for ever I 

This ])roduces in her a rewulsion f)f feeling in which 'li " 
too reproaches him as a cunt(>niptihle wretch, a rase.i' ami 
hypocrite compared with whom even her hii.slKind. ih'' 
('aptain, is “a tnan after all ! ” 

She next repimts for Inn- plot against her liiisiiiiiil 
(referring to the expected pro.secntion for (h-falcatioiis' ui'l 
in frantic lidplessncss exclaims — ‘’Are wc then cast out 'i ' * 
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I have sprung a mine under myself, under us We are 

lost! your magnanimity might have helped everything, 
forgiven everything. ” 

Slie even proposes to care for him, nurse him, nay, to 
love him. 

Tim Captain eharitahly explains Curt’s past conduct as 
due to his weak nature and the evil iniluence of the atmos- 
phere of his own household. Jle <?ven expresses admiration 
fur Curt’s resignation and j)roposes with ])hilosophical calm- 
ness to elitninole ihe past however humiliating it might he 
— “to wipeout and pass on ’’-pleads for forbearance and 
furgivenc'ss. C'urt would ]>laee neither th^^ husband nor the 
wife in tin* right if called upon to judge bidween them but 
to both of them In* should give coinpaasion. 

Here wi? detect a distinctlv tujw note sounded bv 

» • 

Strindberg suggesting the birth t>r a new faith on which 
presently we shall have to dwell at some length. 

After all th«‘ tables are turned against Alice in thU 
tnnnendous s»‘x-battle -it is the woman who comes to grief. 
Alice appeals on bended knees to (5od for help with lifted 
hands — ”(10(1 in heaven I moving her lips as if in silent 
pray(?r for rjdief and succour" and she “brt'aks out into 
viohnit w»«!ping ’ when a telegram reassures h(*r that luu’ 
])lot has misc.arried and that all danger from the prosecution 
is over. Husband .and wif(* an* temporarily reconciled hoping 
“for .something better” and believing that ** things upset 
can be put to rights," though not in a day. 

It is true, eventually, the Captain sud(h*nly succumbs to 
•lealh in a tit of apople.xy brought on by tin! failur*! of a fresh 
scheme of sti’«*nglbeniug himself against both Alice aud Curt 
liy an alliance with the (\doin!l through the marriage of his 
young daughter .ludith with tlvd 'dd man. 'Phis creates for 
Alic(* an occasion for ferocious joy that at last, that tongue 
is checked ! (’an brag no nun*c, lie no more, wound no more I 
^ * O, Judith, glorious girl, you have set us fre(* ! 
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* * * f)h, thorn is jiisticH i • * * you, Curt, who helievo 

in God, ifive Him thanks on my bohalf. 'riiank Him tor my 
liberation Trom the lower, from the wolf, from llio vampire 1 ” 
Hut wo. have to boar in mind lliat this liual defeat is not 
Alice’s work nor has it much to do wilb tin; scjx-duel that wo 
are studyiu". On the contrary, the now outlook on life 
represented by St rind!)orsj's plays of tbo post -naturalistic period 
is eouspieuous by reason of tin* poiut(‘d mantuu’ in which ho 
brings to a solemn close the dramatic pi'osoutation of sex- 
duel in married life in '• Th(^ Dance of Death” when all is 
over with the Cajdain, who makes his exit with the words 
fori'ive thorn, for tlnw know not what they d(j ! ’’ on his 
dyiii" lips. 'I’he Lieutenant hears testimony to his charaetin- 
by the remark *” Hiss Judith's father was a y^ood and 
noble man.” Judith herself ailinits that ‘’papa is never 
mean.” Kven Alice feels ‘‘a stranue inclination to speak 
W(dl of him" and also that now her own life is now (‘iided and 
she is “starting: on tins road to dissolution." Her jiartiiur words 

are — “ Hv hu.shand, mv vouth’s beloved " ‘‘he was a noml 

• • • ■ 

and noble man no\ ertlndess I I must have loved 
that man * * * and hated him -Peact' he with him 
W'e have just noted a distinct chaniii* in Sirindhery's lr< ai- 

ment of sex-duel. Similarly we note a sitiniruMui dilTerei 

su^ijesfive of a di.'velopnienl towards a higher ideal in ihi- 
treatment of niarrual life as we pass from “ 'J’he Dance i.l 
Death ” (11)01 ) to “ 'riu! Dream I’l.ay ” (1002). 

in “ 'I'lie Dream Play " (especially Sc. 2) wi* come aerii'-> 
elements that no to niak<‘ marriial life tolerable, if not <piil<‘ 
happy, and whudi llnd no place in the previous piece, cle.ii ly 
indicatinn Strindherir’s rapid advance from his earlier atiiindf 
towards the marriane prohimn. Sex-duel is r<‘placed I'V 
mutual eo-operation based on the virtues of enduraiivr. 
tolerance, forbearance!, fornivene.ss and mutual undiirslantliia:- 
The iiawyer and the Daunliler of India would eniiuli''’" 
the benii'hted children of the earth by an exemplar. rh'T 
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“ unite their destinies ” with a linn resolve “ to adjust likes 
and dislikes, avoid rooks and stumbling stones,” though tastes 
may dilTer, pecuniary (lifliculties may aris(;, temper tried, 
and bickerings have to be dodged by studitnl elVorls. 'I'hey 
realise complebdy Ibat in family life* nficrijifvn must he mntmd, 
diseovjif that the worst danger to a ha|)py home is from 
sudden ani;er and short, sharp accents of impatient complaint. 

The l)au<;bter has to put up with "ood irrace with a 
lot of troubles —u^;li ness, dirt, waiit of vmitilation in the 
bouse, baby cries, endless hours of sl(!(^plessness. and worst of 
all, tb(! wbinini's, bickerini;s and incriminations of the 
Lawy»*r’s cluMits. She |>ines ft>r some beauty in her bome”- 
some llow»*rs — but is reminded by luM* husband that orderli- 
ness is a kind of beauty that costs not him' but its want is 
worse than any otlier torluri* to a man with a sense for the 
l)eautiful.” 

Kven Indra's Daughter has, however, to admit that “it 
is more diiruailt to be married than anvtliinu: else. One has 

I • 

to be an an^(d '* to make Mich a life happy and sweet. As 
decent atid intelli<rent persons, the ])air make a fresh resolve 
to forbear ami foririve in “ a lib' of common sulVerini; '■ 
and to fori'stall hatred by siniliiu!; at Iritles. Still the 
Daui'hter feels that “ men an* to be pitied” ami the Lawyer 
ilesperately suiTitests at last — ••this is simply impossible! 
we had “ belter <|uil now. ” Vet I lu'v endure -•• not for the 
sake of our promises but for the sak<’ of the child!”- this 
*' second and ^reati'f hell (to the Lawyer who has left the 
tii'sl hell of his prol’essioit), for "1110 sweeter tin' hi'll. the 
■Jireater.*’ 

I’ost-niarital relation is dealt «itb aKo in " Thunder- 
storm ” ( 11 ) 07 ) riithtly considered as a ilrama of old aije' - of 
retrospect- jire.sentino' antobi e>r:t pineal ly man’s slow decline 
to the linal end. Iti *• Tbc Dance of Death.” we have an 

* .1 I'll*' I'IiImI Si-mi*' pi'. I'^i IV'. 11". ti, -IL*. L'li 

■ 227 . 
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indirect dramatic recapitulation of the personal experiences of 
Strincll)erg’s first uiarriage (1873-18!)!) and hcrij we have mor(> 
definite references to his later marrhiges— -particularly to his 
second marriage with “a young woman writer of Austrian 
birth” which proved rather unhaj)py.' 

Gerda w^as charming to all hut her huslsind to whom she 
“ seemed coarse, vulgar, ugly, stupid. ” She always sym- 
pathised with all his enemies who hated him for his iiidepiMi- 
dencc. Yet the Master fher hushand) cherished for ten lonir 
years the memory of (his divore«rd wife (now 2!) years old) 
and of their daught«*r Anne Charlotte with a sacred sentinuMil 
which to Gerda appears (o he very strange, (lerdaisnow 
another man’s wife and Anne Charlotte is with the motln'r 
who has “ wiped out all the beauty that he cherished ” hy Iht 
ignoble connection with a scoundrel like h(*r second hushand 
Fisher who runs away with a girl of idghti'en -tin* confee- 
tioner Starck's daughter .\gm's: and even Anne is unfortun- 
ately gone with them. The father dreams every night of his 
little daughter and in .sleep ln*ars her little stei)s and ••net- 
even he heard in sleep her very voice 

The husluind is the injure<l party here and Gtrda olVer- 
to make amends — to “ rehabilitate'’ him; hut he refuses .-ill 
such help without in the lea't hearing a grudge against lii- 
woman. He will rather leave “things to straighten out' 
themselves without any foolish and meddling interference 
from him. 1’hey do tinally straighten out, Gerda at last 
retires with Anne, after Fisher’s departur«*, in tiu; country tn 
live with her mother — and “all memories lie down and sln-jt 
in peace ! The peace of old age I ” 

(7'o ho voulliiiicil) 

.I A V a o PA I- JIa XE IM I : I • 


■ Cj. Bjdrkinau's liitroductiun, I.'J, Kirat Si rioN. 
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PllOSK POliMS 

liOVE (.)EFEl«N'«S 

IV 

To-dav is th« last dav of 1 In; voar, Lovo, th(* vorv last 
of the dear, departiii!' year. Another pai^e off life’s book ; 
another step nearer nnlo death. "Wild ho])es and fears, that 
once rcMit the .s«)nl. are now for ever laid to n*st. 'I'heir brief 
dav is done. Oh I the lli<;hl of time, the end of things. 

To-morrow tliv wakini; eves will iireet tin- New Year. 
He it fair aiul bright — a pious wish, a fervent hope on every 
lip, in every heart. Hut. oh. tin* joy of lle.aveii or the Hell of 
de(!]» despair! - What, what will it hrin<>:’:' Who can see? 
who can tell? Whatever else it hrinuieth — these it will 
surely hriiiLf — gifts priceless. y;ifts supnnne - li*ss clouded 
truth, wkh'r charity. l;irg(?r outlook, mellower views. 

ft 

Can ev’n < tlympus ev(*r give ns hack auitht of the plun- 
der torn from us t>y Time? The uncloiidi'd joy of childhood's 
transient day; the ifoldcn haze wherenn. for raptured yopth. 
hasketh the heckoniuLi future ; manhood’s ho])es. hounilh'ss 
and surging. These can the (Jods restore? No! Onward, 
ever onward, rolls 'I’inie's tlood -shatterin'.: our dreams, 
o'erwlndming all o\ir hopt*s, till fails the light, ami. for a time 
at lea.st, darkne.ss engulfs both us and all around ! Y»'t strikes 
wnm other hour, as .some maintain, when, borne on Lethi''s 
fide, we. gain a strand where Life, hove, .loy, are till once 
more renewed ! 

ft 

Thy mercy, w«*arf* faus^ht, is inlinitt* and ('vcr-lasfinn:, yet 
nris|riYinii[s haunt this Heart of inino w htm, hourly, eiullessly, 
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IJealifies — the common facts of life — flit "rimly past, bofon- 
inv foThiretl eves. The ilotiii" mother, of her lATbe bereft ; 
tli(‘ damsel mournin'' for the swain she loved ; the blushiin: 
bride, robbed of her joy-wreathed dream. God ! Where i'- 
fhy mercy r Where — O tell us where- that Love divine, 
so oft, so sweet I V hvinned ? 

« 


Kailli, l•’orti^u(h^ Firmness, will they falter aTid fail iuid 
fade at (In* hour of trial, in (he moment of despair, asked the 
Sai|i, ill a mournful strain. Or, tried and tested, will (hey 
emi.T^e from the lire of life, radiant, str(m!;thened, ennobled, 
puritied ? Never will I forsake them, answered tin* youth, noi 
even were the lieavens to fall. Thine, then, said the Sa(|i, 
the ])atb of irlory : thine, a nation’s I'Kitilude ; thine, (be 
fadeless crown. Would that eoiirai'e un failin';. eourai;e un- 
bent, courage such as tbine, be the pioiid possession of all ! 
For nau'j:bi but eoura'^e winneth life’s battle; naiu'lit but 
eoura'.;e seeiireth the soul’s freedom — man’s noblest, hi^ln-'il 
prize. Let eourasj'e, then, be (by !;ift, O God, to this wondroie 
bind of Love ;ind Lii;ht. 


Let not failure ilaunt thee Sotdii‘r and Martyr in tbi' 
heaven-dt.'serted world. 'I’liott. whom neither Death ii'i 
Chain alfri^hts ; thou, whom neither Gift nor Glory tempi'- ; 
(bou, stron'j; with the streni;th of Truth and |{i'j:hlenusiies' 
why should failure (|ueneh thy ardour, erush thy hope; 

Despair — tri'ad it to dust and death and hearken to ibf 
messa'^e history whispers unto thee. 

Despond not : for is not. failun* often hut a prelude I > 
.•»ueee''S - What thou needesl is the will -the uneon<|ui*i'abl'‘ 
will - -to seek, to strive, to (ind, to eom|uer .and not ('• yii'lil. 
Let self-reli;inee. persisleiiee, undeviatiiu; purpose, sinubnies' 
'll aim let these lx; th\' we.-ipon and (iod thy i;uide. 


S. Kiii'ua Ht kii'Ii 
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SCIENCE IX ENCLISII SCIIOOl.S 

III view ol the recent discussion on vocal ionnl education 
in secondary schools, the followini' note on Sciems! in Kn^lisli 
schools, which I wrote some years aito, after visiting a con- 
siderahlo niimher of schools in (Ireat llrilain may lie of 
interest. 

In practically all tin* secondary ((Jranunar) schools 1 
visited, Elementary Science and manual trainin'; lincliidini; 
Kli'inentary Drawing-) are compulsory, for the last four years 
of tlie school course. 'I'his is comparatively a modern depar- 
ture hut all the Head Masters spoke hit;hly of its success. 
The essential point ahoiit scho il science, as tauJilit in Kn^land 
i-. that it is nn'.ant to he strictly elennnitary and is more 
practical than theoretical, while in the workshop, the ohjeet 
soniiht is not forniiil carpentry Imt n trainim; of the hand am* 
.tin? ev(*. 

r have been very niiich impressed with the ne(*d lor the 
introdu(?tion of these ;is a compulsory part of oiir school 
course for [ feel certain that (Uir present system is so defec- 
tive mainly hecaose it is based almost enlirtdy on hook 
knowlcd!;c and rc(|uircs onr students to learn most things 
iiiechanicallv and tinint(‘lli:;etiilv. Thev are hardlv at all 
iirnle to think and not at all to use the hand or the 
'•ye. When wc proceed to consider the methods that an* 
ill actual ii.se in Kn^lish schools, the importance of the 
matter will be more ch'arly .seen. In the meantime it is 
necessary to insist «)n our people that, if real <;ood is to 
"•mtll, it is absolutely necessary that, these subjects should be 
made a compulsory part of 'he rcituhir school course 
as is (lono in Kn^ltind. It. is not at all necessary, it is not 
ill tact du.sirable. that the Univt*rsitv shouhl make them 
Kiihjects of tho matriculation examin.ation. For the work 
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of the tonchor and the student will hicome mechanical 
and lose mneh oF its Freshnoss, iF oloniontary science is 
made the subject oF a University Uxaininution. While this 
may l)o said to lx* true of all subjects in •'cncral, in the 
ease oF elementary science it is especially and emphatically 
the ease. Ibit lh(^ Department of Public Instruction can 
insist on tbem in its own sebools at any' rate, as the Hoard of 
Kducation in Ibiefland as well as tln^ iiondon County Council 
have done. ’I'hus tbe reiiulations oF the Hoard of Kducation 
require that “ the curriculum ^in a secondary school reeoi;- 
nised by tbe Hoard) must provide instruction in tbe IHn^lish 
lani^uai'e and literature, at least one other lan^uasre, (Jeo- 
•'rapliy, History, iratln'inalics. Science and Drawing. The 
instruction in science must ineludi; pmctieal work by tin* 
scholars. Provision sliould be made* For manual instruction 
and for siimini; in some portion of the school-curriculum. 

Tbe objections that may be uruted against such a sehenir 
will, [ believe, be found to be almost entirely based on a 
misunderstandini; ; <*ven in Knijland a dislxditd* is fre<‘ly 
expresstal in school science, aiul it will Im uri'cd lliu 
(ft) scicnci? !is a subject of school education is too ditlicult :oiil 
ex{)cnsive For this coimtry. i/j) that boys hert' hav«‘ already ton 
much to do. (r) that manual trainiim' has nothin^; to do u itli 
^oneral education and will not appe.-il to any but those who 
have a specitil a]>titude for it. 

With ritirfird to the objection that scitmet* (clemenlafy 
physics and chemistry^ is too ditlifutlt a subject to be siiitaltly 
tiius'ht iti schools', it is inipin'tant to iiottt that by' seicticc in 
this contiectioti is not nunint formal science — not so miicl! 
scifMitilic l\nc)wled<.'(* as scientitic method. Hoys are to I"’ 
taught to obMTve, to state the r<*sults of obscrvtitioti, to tli’a"', 
under •'uidattce. crnuditsions frotn them, so f.ar as |xissilili*. 
and are not to he required to up moohanically so inaiiy 
scientitic facts atiil conclusions. It is clear that a coiu'»‘ of 
this kind, by stitnuliit.ini' a spirit, of eti(|uiry' I’lnd teaeltiti-t 
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skill ill inanipulatii)!' siiupln srionliric apparatus, will .serve as 
a pot(Mit. faftor in education, and in vii'w of the extreme 
hookisline.ss that our present system entsjurai'Cs it will, 1 
holieve, serve as a most, admiralde corrective. This, iu fact, 
I have! h«!(in assured has hecni the result wherever it lias 
been trusl. In .some schools that I visited, a little too much 
is attempted- some part of the work that a hoy should do at 
colle'^e (after leavini' .school), and the result is a e<;rtain 
ovm'lappini' and a certain w.-isie of en«;ri'y. It will of course 
be rn;ees.sary to avoid this. What 1 would propose would he 
that every hoy who •'oes through a school course should have 
a trainin'' in Maeutitie method hy Ixdm' made to ito throui'h 
a course of elementary science as a part of "cneral educatiou, 
rather than .as a prelimin.arj to a specialised fraininir. 

This will not entail much addition.al work on the part 
of students. Inmost Kie.'lish schools, the rule is to assiu'n 
two ami half hours to llvi* hours a week in the first four 
classes to scicnce-te.ichinir. I would propose two half hours 
a week in the lirst f hree cbisses only. I h.ave been assured 
on all hands that, as a rule, hoys reirard work in the science 
classes and in the workshop as recreation, and 1 fully helievo 
that under proper I'uidance it c.an he made so even in this 
country. For this the one ess»Mitial factor is a "ood teacher — 
the (]uestion of i |iiipment as will presently he seen will not 
be a dillieult one to deal with at all. lit* neiul uot necessarily 
be a graduate, Imt he must have had scientific training. In 
other words, he should hav»‘ received some training in scientific 
method and .should take .au inteivst in his work. I would 
propose that a training class in seienct« he attached to each 
of the training colleges a«id that a candidate for the post of 
a science tcacht'r shmiM, if possible, have goue through a 
Course there. It wouhl also he •.h'Mrahle that he should have 
‘lone some work in a workshop that should form an imlispen- 
sahle purt of 1 lu^ I'quipment of every laboratory, either in a 
college or ;i training school. 
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It Avill 1)« si^eii lhat for Hm scienw classos that T sugijest., 
one whole-lime ttvieher will, as a rule, he siiflicient. He may 
also take ehar;»e of the ohjecl -lesson classes in the lower 
department ol' the school. It should he undorstoo<l, however, 
that a science tdass should ii(*ver contain inor«< than liftoen 
pupils — the fewer the hethu*. 

In one of Ihe schools I visited, the heuristic methwl is 
stiid to l)e followed with m'eat success. 'I’he hoys art; retjuirod. 
as far as possililt', to diseovtw for lhems«dv»;s physicfil and 
chemical facts and laws, the tts-ichers supplyiu!' them the 
necessary miidance. In several schools, trspiuMally in the 
larger schools, on the other hand, the lt;achers deliver re“;ular 
lectures followed hy laboratory works .at which tlu‘ studtuit 
is rttquired to carry oid t>xpt;riments in.ainly illustrative of 
lectures, while in some schools, .an att(;m])l is made le 
combine the two methods. This obviously is the ri»:ht course. 
>'or in the school- scitmee such .as I advocate, fhi;n* shoulil lie 
as little as possihh* of fornt.al lecture's, tht;rt; should he no 
attempt made to make the studt'ut h'aru facts and theoia of 
which ho has not had first-hand e.vperienct'. As illustratiri;.' 
the methotl and exttmt of teacliim; actually pursued in many 
of the schools visited, the rollowiny: statement kindly supjilied 
hy the .science mast(;r of the Kxelt'j* (Irammar School will l« 
found to he of interi;st. 

The regular course of scif;uc(! te.aehiiii' hen* is di^itled 
into four years, 'rhe work is dividetl up ;is follows ; — 

tnt ifoti)' at'i* IJ{-1 !•). Simplit e\’pi.;rim(*nts on Mt'iisiira- 
tion ; — Density, I’rijssure, llaromider. I'tc., and a little heat. 
This work is almost entirely practical and tlie hoys do all the 
experiments tlnmiselves. 

2iul jfear. Heat ami Diirht ;ind a few experimc'iit’' intro- 
ductory to Chemi.stry such ;is determination of solubility, (de. -- 
A few lecture e.xpf'riments are shown, hut the hoys do hk’''* 
of the work themselves. 'I'lm theoretical work is all 
the result.s of experiinents done beforehand, and very 
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is done which the l)oys o;i)inot. invcstii;fit(j cxpcriinentfilly for 
themselves. 

iinUijctir. Chemistry — Chemiciil and physical action, 
compounds and mixtures, soluhilitics, air, water, oxygen, 
hydrogen, carbon dioxide, nitrogen and its compounds, sul- 
phur and its compounds, chlorine and hydrochloric acid. 
Here again tin* teaching is based entirely on the boys’ practi- 
cal Avork. Tln» above outlines merely indicate the general 
scope of the work, but of course, (be compounds are not con- 
sidered apart, but always in relation to what has been done 
before. 

Uh-ijmr. Chemistry up to the L(»ndon Matriculation 
and also simple volumetric analysis. .Som<*times, time is 
found for .some simple <|ualitativ(‘ analysis. The method 
used is sliifblly dilTerent to that in the third year as there is 
not sullicient linn* for tin* l)oys to covi**.* the whole ground 
practically. In tin* sixth form, the work depends entirely on 
the examinations the boys wish to take up. Some boys are 
prepar<*d for scholarships at Oxford and Cambridgt*. others 
for the .\rmy and Medical Kxaminations. In addition 
to continuing the work of tin* other 1- years. Organic 
Chemistrv, Elect ricitv and ^rairnetism :ind Sound are all 
take.ii u]). 

'I’he most siiit:il)le proct*dun* would probably he that the 
student he. made to perfortn experiments for himself and make 
his own observations and deductions, the tt*aeher dir(*cting. 
explaining and nipplem(*ntiii<r. thesi* observations and deduc- 
tions. Kor this purpose a period of 1 J hours. Iwiet* ;i week, ’ 
an hour for expltinafory lectur»*s and } hours (roughly) for 
cxperimeutal work will probably still tee. 

No bard and fast rules need, however, 1)»* giA(*u as every 
trained teaeher ought to Invve bis own way of setting about 
the conduct of such a class. 

Whatever In* the aetual proeedun* adopted in the matter 
of a comhiuatioii of leetures and ex])erimeutal Avork, in every 
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school very j^rccit cjire is taken for tluj n'cordini' of the 
experiments by the students. I•’a( 1 h hoy is provided with a 
notij hook ill whieli he enters a full deseription of the experi- 
ment lie performs, a sketirli of the apparatus he uses, lln.* 
results he obtains and the conclusions he deduces. When 
he is sufficiently advanced he is reiiuired also to draw under 
guidance the graphs embodying the ri^sults, whenever this i.s 
possible. This is looked over by the teacher and I’eturned 
after correction, as a rule marked. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the importancir of tliis. The training thus sup- 
plied in methods of neatness and tlioronghness is in itsidf of 
the greatest educational value. In tin* case of oiir students, ir 
will also provide a most valtiabb* e\t*rcise in Knglisli composi- 
tion, which may under good inanagmmMit lead to most excel- 
lent results. This, of cour.se, suppos(*s that Ihi- boys will have 
acquired a working knowledge of Kuglisb before they proceed 
to laboratory work. There is a dilllcnlty of using note book' 
(not in the way of the inlrodnetion of s>*ieuce-teaeIiiMg in 
schools) but with a jiroper system of ti-aching Knglisli in 
schools which 1 trust, will lie introduced before long. iIh' 
difficulty will by no means provi* to be insuperabli*. 

Th(! following syllabus is a sample of the work tlni i> 
attempted in many of tin* secondary schools. The lloard> of 
Educations require generally that the cnrrienlum and the 
time-table of the uhoh; sehiMil must be approved by the l!o.ird 
and must provide for continuity of instruction in each of llie 
subjects taken, and leates each .school to formulate a sebeinr 
ami submit it to (Iu> Hoard for approval. 


Si. JJunulon Collrf/e. 

.If/f J'J. (/) .\reasiircinciifs of lengths, area and lolunit’. 
simple e.vperimonfs on weighing, IMiysical olijed lessons. 

(it) Densities of solids and liipiids by various melln^l'^^ 
use of tubes and construction of llarometcrs. 
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(Hi) lloat, 'I’lioriuoinehy, ••leiiHMilnry ideas of ealoriinetry 
and chaiif'es of state. .Mechanics. Centre of jjravity. 
.Moments. 

./(/<» IH. (/■) 'J'ln* coinym.sition of air and water. 'I’lie 
nature of riLstiu^' and Inirniii!'. 

(ii) 'J'lie coin|)usition •)r chalk and other carbonates, 
carbon inono.vides, tlie hardness t)r water. 

(Hi) Iteal, Calorimetry, Jloyle’s Law, etc. Mechanic.''. 
Triangle and Polyiioii of furces, moments. 

Ayt’ Ii. {}) The eomposition of salt leadinir to the study 
of (dilorine, bromine, iodine. i)et(‘rminatioii of simple 
e(|uivalent by silver nitrate solution. 

(H) Sulphur and sulphuric acid, sul])hur dioxide, .snljdudes. 
Simple work on acids and alkali. 

i/i/) Meat expansion of lif|uids. solids and leases, Vapour 
density and Ihi'romctry. 

Ayr I't. (/’) .Xinmonia, the o\’id»'sof nitroj^'en : probably at 
this staiie tin* theoretical considerations iuvoiviim' Dalton’s and 
.Vvouadro's theories would be inlroduci*d. 

(/'/) A course on liirhl or a tirst c*onrse on metals. 

(Hi) A course on electricity or a second course on metals 
and orcranic cheinislrv. 

It is obvious that this syllabus is much too e.xtensivc 
for the jnirposcs (»f nn,- secondary schools. Jt i.s, in fact, 
complaiiu'd that in attemplin*; it the Kni^lish secomhry' 
schools, really attempt too much. As far as we are concerned, 
in view of onr limited resources and the low standard in our 
colleifes, the followinir svllahns will he as much as no need 
attempt for sometime to eonu*. As I have stated already, the 
milly important Ihinu: is not. the amount of scimicc that is 
done but the I liorouirhinNs ami method of doiin; it. 

1. Physical object lcs.sons. 

II. I’nits of Icnijth.s, use foot rule, meter scale, linear 
Vernier, ooinparison of the various scales, measurements of 
hm^ths, practical arithmetic. 
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III. Measurement of areas of squares, rectangles, 
triangles, measui'cment of volumes of cu1)es and spheres. 
Practical Geometry. 

IV. Graduation of a measuring glass, use of the burette 
and of the balance. 

V. Hydrostatics. The surface of a liquid in an open 
vessel, horizontal water level. Spirit level. Water works. 
Pressure exerted by a litjuid in all directions. 

Second fiear. Archimedes’ principle. Specilic gravity. 
I’ressure of air; jmmps. Motion of Iwdies under gravity. 
O.scillation of the pendulum. Iloiling, conduction, convection 
and radiation of heat. 

Kxpevimental hygrometry. 'I'tmiperaturc. The tbernin- 
meter. Graphical representation of variable physical i|uanlities. 

Simple phenomena of statical electricity, dynamic elect ri- 
city, magnetism. 

Chemish'jf. KfTects of heat on M'attU' tind on vari(iii.'> 
sub-stances : Salt, sand, sulphur, charcoal, tilcohol, mi»gne.siuni, 
lead. 

Rusting of iron, increase in weight, change of air. 
necessity of tiir. 

Heating of metals. 

lluruing of sulphur in air. 

II. Oxvgen. Hvdrogen. Water. 

III. Carbon dioxide. Nitrogen. Acids, bases, .salt''. 

It will be .s«?en that the equipments iiecttsstiry for woikinc 
through tluj altove cours«.* are extremely simple. Iti ordei that 
one teacher should be iible to attend to a whole class, the class 
should not have inoie thtm 10 to 15 .students and it wonkl b" 
neces.sary to have as many sets of the very simple apparatus 
required. It is essential, however, that a room should b' 
set apart for the class (one room will be enough) with workinf; 

I enches running round along the walls or in tin- iiii'idk' 
(according to the space available) ])rovided with cnphofuib 
b(!low for the reception of the ajiparatusto bo used by the class. 
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III inuiiy of the schools, a shed provided with csirpeuter’s 
henches and the necessary tools form the only equipment, 
the lioys being required to work (only once a w<?ek) from 
drawings as well as from models in manual training. I 
believe ordinary carpenters suitably trained in artisan classes 
will he able to take charge of classes of this kind, if 
drawing is made comjmlsory, as it ought to be in all recognised 
schools. Of the tMlucational value of a course of manual training 
and drawing it is not necessary to speak at length. At a 
recent eoiiferenee of secondary school teachers held in London, 
there was no dilferenee of opinion on the subject, and the 
majority of the teachers present were even in favour of 
introducing it into fleincnlHi'n schools. 


IJ. N. IM.vllik 
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DHYKI^OPMENT OF CHEMICAL INDVSTRIES AND 
ITS NECESSITY 


The eountry has hecii askial to (‘oneentratf* its avIiuIh 
energy on ilu* spiiniin!' ami \v(‘iiviii" (|iu'stioii as strodeshi 
and siritntj are idtnitiea). Ihd then* is another aspeel, of 
ninfi/i's/ii \t'X nhh'h, ahhon<>;h reeny^nised hy Mahatma (iandhi. 
has been lost si^lit of hy the y;eneral piihlie. India cannot 
attain l‘\ill sinnuj hy tlie revival of spinniii!' and \veavin<f 
only. Th(' attention of the •j'eneral piihlie must be draw?i 
towards the dovelojnnent of tJte ehmnical resources of tin* 
counti'v, since every industry inuminalth' has u-nt to depend 
upon raw materials in Avhieh chemical science plays some role 
in some forin|ov other. Chemical science, in fact, is closely 
inttn woA'cn with almost all the indust ries of a country more than 
almost any other science, 'rhe puolie miisl hear it in mind 
that national pre-eminence in ehcntic-al industry ultimately 
means a national world sujtremacy. The eoiititr.v that pro- 
duces host chemists must, iu the lonir run, htt I hi; most power, 
fill and wealthy — because it will have the fcwc.st wasti' and 
unutilised forms of matter, all lliehesi products of commtw 
manufactured at the lowesi e(»f ; its food products e ill lie 
the most nourishing and the cheapest ; its iuhahitani' ili*‘ 
most healthy and tlm host develoued, thrifty, resourrefi.d, 
intelligent, iitilisinif lhi*ir country's resources in t!ie l»';'i 
possible way. Such a country is the least depondeiit n|Hiii 
other couiitiics, the most prosperous in peaco and lh<- ninsi 
formidahle in war. 

Germany has faui'ht the world an object, Ic.ssmi in 
respect. She turned out pharmaceutical and elieinicid 
prtKlucts aunually valued at l.,12.o emres of rupees. i'-d 
the secret of this vast wealth that she has been drau im' ito”’ 
all over the world ? It is the mobilisation of her praciiotl 
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rlirinists who Ii;u*ih‘ssin1 .ill tin* rrsDiiriMvs oT N;ilmi' ;i\ai!;il)lo 
ill llii^ (M)iuilrv and (*oiiV(‘rl»Ml tliriii inlo national wealth 
(liiriiii;: Hir limn of poacr. il is Inn* clnonisls aoain that <nial)l(Ml 
Inn* in 1 \m»|) up tin* im’rihh* l‘iu:lil a' 4 **nn'^t jirurtica lly tin* wlioli* 
world, durinn* (In* rnconi war. 

I’otli ii(*rniany and Aan*ri<M rnroLi'ni'-(‘d lln- fact loim* 
rit^o that ndin*Jilion oT a nali')n in adv.ani'i‘d rln'ini'-try and 
hiulnn* ph\.NM*al *<(‘i<*in*i‘ is tin* nn»st pa\ ini; invi*st nn*nt that 
aiiv coiml i*y can make and that i*nmp»*f it ioii (*i\ili'Hcd 

n;itions is merely a I'ompe* il ion in '‘cienee and a|>plicat i<)ns 
of lln* saiin*. The reNulis :n*«‘ tou w i-ll know n to-ila\ to (*nu- 
nierale. 

11n‘ tierman and lln* \nnrieiii T ni\ <*rsity r«*L: ijial ions 
niadi* resi‘areli work pr»litahl»‘ Tor lln* '‘tiidi'iiN wln)Wi*re 
n'adily alxorhed into Nariou> •’h«»mieal iinlnNna‘(“i al'lerwards, 
lln* majorii\ siiinin-- in iheir r.*s|M‘eti\e woi'k and inei lenlally 
dr.aw im:' emnanons \\i*altli lor tin* heneril ol iln*insi*l\ es ;in(l 
Ih.eir r(’>pi‘el i\ t* eonnlrie'^. Mt»anwhil»* oiir rnlvi*i>ities. rollow- 
iiin* in lln* r()ois(<*|)s nf t he I ni\i*rsiiieNo!’e in*'er\aii\'» liimland 
an* nier(*ly mnliiplyiim- e\amin U i«»nN and aiMdomie ilistine- 
tinns ol' all kiinis lo'^eiher with e\nen^eN. pnuinuall sorts ol' 
ohsiacles in lln* ^\a^ of i nrninu- t)iil praeiieil men. w ho wo’ald 
have tin* ahilily nl -rii lo M*nlure inlo iln* rn*hl of industrial 
ih*velo|)ni«*nl of lln* eonnlr\. ('liemieil resi*ari*h in our 
rni\ ersilies. liki* lhal »)!' liimlainl, is m-i -reatly di''ia>iiraua*d 
hy nnikinu’ il iinssi unprolilahli* lor an asera^e student. 
As a result, our I uiversitie^ are turuiin;’ out a number oL‘ 
Ihcnretical men eramnn’d with hook work, mere Mviehers and 
assistants with no self-eimliilenei* !o lake up any res]u.)nsil)le 
'vork in the iuduNirial Held. Tin* majority are eonl»*iil- 
*'d wilii the I imf*-hoin)ui‘i‘.l eli*rieal :iud suhordiualt* si*r\ iei*. 

i Mu* [n'ol'essors and li'aehei*;. w lioare Li'i*nerally lln* pii*k 
inli»||ei*t, are olTt*r«*il such siinin salaries that any skillt'd 
'ii‘lisui Would rt'liise lo aeeepi. I^urt^rlu is tin* exeiisi* put 
lerwaril hy our rnivi*rsiiy aulhoritii*s for (heir utl'*r ne‘alt*et 
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ol‘ scieulilic iuul vocational education. IIoiv can a nation 
havinu: such poor educational facilities as resjards indnstrial 
science I'xpc'ct industrial pros|MM-ity ? 

AVliat about llu^ handful of our technical chemists inosl 
of whom have Jiad iheir technical educat ion abroad ? Tnspite 
of tho loii" and expensive trainim*; lh(*y had to underiio in 
order to attain tlndr (luaiilications, most of them have been 
strusiglin" for th(*ir very existence eith(*r for want of sulU- 
cimit number of industrial (Miterpris<‘s owned by our country- 
men to employ them or for want of tin.ancial support from onr 
iMipitalisls who ti'j:hl shy of enterprises conctu'nini' chemical 
industry. 'I'he salary oll'ered to our technical clmmists in 
Jieiiijal are miser.ilile — very of|i*n not much mt)re tlian clerks 
or other skilled labourers. 

Ilow can our eliemieal industries thrive in the fac<‘ of all 
these dr;iwh;icks y 

Our capitalists must be ma<le to realise the situation juiil 
loose their pursi'-strim; for the estahlislimeui of technical 
institutions all over the country when? our youths may t)litaiii 
proper sort of irainiuu:. I’hey should eomi* forward also foi' 
tho establishment of si-ver,il iiuliislries the country is bailly ir 
need of .at tin* pres(.'nt moment. 

Tin? »*\ampl(' of a l;iri?<*-hearte(l merchant prinei? cair\- 
inir on silent but solid work in Hurma for tho dev(do|:ine!ii 
of her vast resources m.ay well serve as an object lesson tn 
many «Mpitalists h.avimc their nealih h)eked up either in 
(lovernment papers or in jewellery or in l!inded property. 

This meia^hant prince is no other than Sir A.K.A.S. 

Jamal of ll:uii>;oon. .M.any people in Heni'al must h.ave In •ar.i 

about his r-uormous wtJalfh but very feu oiitsid** Hiirma 

about his various industrial .activities as they know ahoiit 

those of the well-known 'lata of Jtombav. 

% 

Sir .lamal, better known as tin? Iticc? Kin*' of Ibirnia to- 
day, orijfinally came from Kathiawar and started his careir 
a.s an oi*dinary man. lly persiiverfince and thrift, soiiml 
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jiuliiinonl and i‘nliM‘|)ii>n In* uradiially rost*, s\r[) by slop, to 
his |»r(*sont pK'sition. lit* was ilu* founder and owner of 
llu; Indo-lbirnia I'ol roltMini Ct).. ft)r lln* di*vi‘lopnnMit of 
w'liieli he had lo toil day and niuht in nuid and dust 
(luring his tvirly eart't*r. Now* his annual ineonn* from 
this Company alont* is larirtu* than lliost' of many jiative 
cliiefs. 

Hurma owes her Cutlon industry to him. Ih* was pro- 
hahlv the lirsi man in tin* wliole of India io vmitiiri' into 

I 

the Ihdd of eotfons(*ed oil indusiry. Ih'sideN, In* owned 
a ftiW' riet* mills lurninu* out st*vt*ral Ihousautl inaunds ol 
Hurma riee. 

In ItMo, I had tin* ^^ood fortuin* of eoinint;’ in direet 
toueh with (his L;rt»at man and was eny:a!4:ed hv him 
to formulait; seme sehemes of eln*mical industries in lln^ 
Jh'ovinee. 

]I<! had seen some rt‘pt)rls about the possibilities ol 
nnikinj^ pap(;r from bamboo and he immedialt*ly deeided 
to ])lunii;e into Ihis enterprise. The diHiculty ol obtaining* 
eaustie soda at a reasonable price at- that time which must 
hn obtaiiu'd in fairly lary^e (j iavlity Vm* makinir tin* paper 
P'dp from bamboo, dul not damp his enthusiasm. I was 
(lireettal to solve* tin* probh'iii. A solution was at last 
b>nnd and eaustie soda was manutactured Irom a kind ol 
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(•linniisls, (‘spncic-illy llioscs Iraiiiud in Aiunrica and thn post oF 
i-hiol' (dii'inists must lx* ros(‘rvnl for Kiiropirans. 

TIio ijood (juiility of sm^ar-cam* ^rowin'' aliiiiidaiitly in 
iipp<*r Hurma also drew his altonlinn and cxporiincnts in 
inannfaolnrini' siiijar wort* sl.-irh'd at lliis tinn,*. 'I'o-day Sir 
Jamal owns ni*arly a lao of acres nf lantl for cullivaliny,- snijar 
t*ant*s, K) ia(*s ol jtalm lri*t*s ftir tapping; and makiiii; snaiar oiif 
of lh(*ir jiiici* and two modt*rn plants for manufacturin'; 
rclint*d siiuar, i*afh cosliii'j; him nvi*r ;!(> lacs of rupees. 
lar-rn dislilli*ry is hi*iinr inslalli*d for tin* mannfac1nrin£; of 
spirits trom tin* hy-prodnels of tin* sn<;ar mills. 'I'ln* l:ir"i* 
demand lor charcoal in ISiirma as a suhstitnli* for (a)al led him 
to lannch anotin*i‘ hi^' enli'i'prist* in ihi* wav id' i*rt*ctin£; a 
W ooil Distill.atioii I'l.aiii, which is aNo nc.arimr completion. 
Tin* cnornnms i|n.antity of rice hran ohlaincil hy millini*- rice 
ill inirma nhii*h coiiiaiiis a cmikI pi*rci*nlaci* of an cilihli* oil 
It’ll him to lay oitl a lai'L;i‘ sum foi’ I In* creel inn of an oil 
i*\lraeiion plant hy the inoih in miIvciiI pi*oi*ess. 

llesidt*s the ahoM* inilii'lrit".. he siarti*il a hi»ni*-mill anil 
a soap laelory the r.an inaieri.als ftir which art* ahiiinlanl in 
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JJiirnia. Sir JainaTs in llu' ahilitiis of a |V\v 

Uonsjali Cluanisls who w<m*o the inaiti factors in plamiiiiu’ aiul 
tjrectin**’ tlioso factories, ainoni'* whom Dr. II. Sen was ilu* 
foremost, 1ms, however, n'snlted in his iK-nulini^ over llir 
entire teclinical luana^eincMil and control of live of tln^ alinv!' 
factories ti) a lj(Miij:al conei*rn I am connected with. Tlw 
startim^ of a few’ other siil)sidiary indn>lri»‘s utilisin'; the hy- 
products of his dill’erenl factories an* at |)rt‘sent iimh'r conUMii* 
plation uiuha* tin* n(*w iiiana' 4 :ein(.mt, and 1 daresay if he lives 
a few' more years Ihirma will enjoy the henefit of a iVw 
pionec*r industries eni^iinM*red hy the entm'prises and wcallli 
of a single Indian merchant. 

]h^sich^s his activities in the i!Hlu>l rial lint‘, Sir Jamal h 
etp-ially inten.'sjed in the e(iu(*ational devtdopnuMit f»f 
community’. Ilis lari’*? '.»Tant in \arious schools and «>tlt‘'i’ 
charitable institutions slioiild also la* an edijeci les.s(»n ha oiif 
rich men Iniie.. 

It is iMd(*ed a pitv that a vast country like* ours fiillaf 
nalmral resourcesand wealth caniuit |)r»)duce mon? bc*ld-lie ir(‘'‘l 
captains of induslrh*s like Tata or Jamal. It is time 
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rich JiitMi of Jieiij'al should shako oil’ tlioir tiiuo-hojiourod 
lotharsy and show in iJio j(!.st of Iho world that Bongal, which 
can boast of inoro chcniists than any ntln*r rrovinco, is also 
j^oinif ahocid in industrial dc'volujunout and bocoinini^ tho 
ociitro of larj'o chemical industriijs that will furnish the key 
to all other Industrie's. 

J*. Das 


A lllDDl.K 

(/'/VO// ////' (li'i'iiinii oj roii 

You ask of me, (leare>i, with kisses iliat burn, 

Why niieht a lever be said liest to live: 

U hy do bri<;hl tresses to ^rcy so soon turn?-- 

'Iliy heart awaits trembling: the answer I irive: 
A riddle insoluble lile need in)! provi', 

\\ hen we have diseoveretl the niaivic nf - -Love. 


V. (i. 
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Sonn arit^r \\u' halll** ol' IMa>si‘y, r»(‘n''’al was facMMl willi .1 
"real seareitv el' silver cairreriey. Its innnediat** cause w.is 
tlu* ri‘(luee(l imjiort and I lie increased I'vporl ol' silver IVoin 
tlu‘ [H'ovince under <‘arly l>rilisli rule. I’roin llu* mtv 
hcLjinninu* ol' tin* Knulish Ivi^^l India (’oinpany s Irade. hid- 
lion, (‘specially silver, fornu'd iu cIiieT iniporl to lliMiLiai. 
Diirin" the years 17tt^ to l7ot*» I he aniouii I ' of hullinn .uni 
ni(‘rcliandis(‘ siuil to lieni;al hy the l‘]nL:li^h ('onipany w.k 
CO, l-Ori.ilL*.*} and to rivsp(‘ei iNidy. Iliil iluriii" the 

period 17o7 lu 1707. tin* (*t»m|»Mny did imi iinpnn ridiji 
Kn^land a sinuh* ouncu of ‘-I’old nv silvfi* !■) Ihuiiral. This 
stoppaui^ ol' IIm* import nl' liullioii \\;is due to nian\ causes. 
Art(‘r th(‘ battle oT IM i'‘S(‘y. tin* Ivisi India ('oni|)aiiy n‘c»*i\ifi 
considerable amount > of moiiuy from iiati\«‘ ruh*rs as trilnif- 
and (Mjnipensalion. Mimlislimmi, nho now boiran to mak** 

enormous I'ortum's in rimmal. I ransniitt«‘d their wealih in 
l)ills drawn on the (’ouri of Dirmaors uf tin* ('onip.iiv m 
.Kni^land, J?ut tin* «*lii«d' cause w.as tin* lar^o surplus of 
territorial revenue, (‘specially since llu* ^rant of the Deuaiii 
to it. in 1707). Tln‘olh)M* Kuropean Companies which aisn 
had to import Inillion for linaneiiej; their e\port traih*. 
diseontinmal their impmf of it, for th(‘y were j)ro> ided witi’ 
am])h^ funds hy selliii" liills to tin* Mimlish ('omp.tiiV' 
s(M*vauts, anxious to remit their I'orluues to lauropi*. Oeiiril 


* MiiciiT'-'/or . — f jni I I'ln ' lip im iji 

IJy 1 li'* L'r.'iiit III' fill- I). \\;iiii i.r II.-hL'Jil in lin- M.i-» hi'liii C.iiiii'.!!; ' ' ' 

tliOi'iiiiic I » *'fi ijf f *1 flu- jiriA iiii'i-, mi ii.i'i iiii-n! n) m iriliuti' !'* v!i-.'‘ 

h’rii|ii-r«'r riii'l ;i m-.h Iv n, i},.- i \;,i, ,j, ,,/• 
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was thus deprived of the usual import of about £780,000 of 
hiillioii per annum. The declining trade of Bengal with 
I’ersia and the lied Sea reduced also the import of bullion' 
from that source from about £2ri0,000 to £.">,000 per annum.’ 

In addition to this decdine of import, large ([uantilies of 
Ixillioii were exported out of Bengal to other British Settle- 
ments in India and to China. Nawab Mir Kasim, after his 
<lofeat at the hands of the English in 1703, fled from Bengal 
with an immense treasure. The specie alone which he 
(■arri(Ml away, has hetnr eslimated at 1| million pounds 
sterling. Even omitting this sum, Beiiijal had lost during 
the p(?riod 17.")7 to 1700, “by delici<Micy in the usual imports 
Ilf bullion and by exportation of silver, more than eight 
million sterling.” Mandeville, writing in 1750, observes that 
after the annual tribute has been sent to Delhi, “thews is 
hardly currency enough h'fl in Bengal to carry on any trade, 
nr even to go to market for provisions and necessaries of life 
till the next shipping arrives to bring a fresh supply of 
•silver.- ” The imp«!rial tribute to Delhi in pre-British days 
never exceeded 1 ] million sterling. The hardship caused by 
the loss of eight million pounds witbiii ten years of the battle 
of IMassev, niav tlmrefore be easilv imagined. 

To wnnove tii.* economic distrc'ss v'auscal by the shortage 
of curreuev, Lord Clive tried to establish bimetallism in 
17(J(i, by introducing gold eoinag.*. The following regulation 
was accordingly passed " that the new gold niohur .should 

weigh 17',).', grains of the lineness of 20 carats (and) 

that this gold mohur should pass current and be received in 

' Vorclst vl I’n-je f./' f/.'i' /if-’. /*<■■';, 'fV>- iht' h'lnrish (hmrnfurht 

' ‘ (l77l!), |i. Mt. fiKiliinlc. Tin* iTiiwi's i|Ui»Si-il in this l'«un uoin iinvt* luvii oonvorunl 

iu'.'i ji|, jjij, fj.f, |n., riipiM*. ViTflst was iho Kn&flish (Jo. rmor in IJont'ul 

17(i7 fo 1701*. 

" Muiidovillo's h'ttor 111 ' till* 1*7(11 XoviMiihi i-. i7‘»(». Tliis liMtt-r is nn.noil in Stmiart’s 
^ /i/rs fij Jfowr'i/ iiftjtlirif fn /hr Pn srnt Sfii/-' "J thr (’.n’ti i*/ pp. 

':'i t Mh* jrrniH of fill* Dowjini in l7(i.'», ilu* (rihiifo nf .C ai'.'i.iHK) ( I'li hns of riipoos^ to 
■ Miis^hnl Kinporor ciiiiKotl n fiirthor iliaiii of bullion out nf IJontral. 
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all payiiUMits, wlujtlicr of a public or private nature, in 
exchauiJie, for I t sicca rupees.’’ Hut to ^uarcl sjgainst tlic 
export of ^old which was mow? convenient for such purposes 
than silver and to encouraj'e the puhlie to brin<' "old to tin* 
mint for coinasjfc, the le"al rat(‘ for jyold inohurs was tixeil 
at 17.V per cent, above their market valiu; in silv(?r. 'I'hese 
mohurs, haviii" been in circulation for IS months, depreeial 
ed so much in terms of tin* rupee that even in ralcnlta. 
mohurs <'xchan"e(l for rup(?es at a loss of about .‘IS per cent. 

This depreciation of "old in terms of silver was, accord- 
iu" to (Jovernor A'ewlst, due to the "rowiii" scarcity of silvi-r. 
caused partly by its reduced import ami partly by its export 
to otluT parts of India audio China. He attrilmtini this 
scarcity of silver also to the intriirues of the shrolTs (money- 
chan"ers) and to the prefmamee of silver hy f()rei"n com- 
panies for the purchase of native pr(»dnets. .Mr. VereNl aiul 
the Council at Calcutta, in their letter of tin* ord iM'brnarv. 
17G.S, to tin' Court of Directors, referred to “the fatal eoiive- 
([Uonces which must iinavoidahly atfi'iid the vast (‘X[>ortHtion 
of silver out of this eoimtry” and observed that it wasi'iin 
“difficult to procure silver at the Presidency, in exchai '.;!' 
oven for a hundred "old mohurs. ” i n another h'tter to the 
Court of Directors, they remarked that they had bt'cn "i-eaily 
disappointed in thi'ir atttunpt to establish a "old euneiiey. 
as with all their inllueiiee it would not circulate, *>0 ueiided 
wort! the natives to the j)articular spej-ie they had heeii 
accustomed to. ” Hut neither the (iovernor nor his ( 'muieil 
realised thiit htdiind the.se *juI ward causes, then' was a di-i-p'r 
economic cause at work, r/r., the operation ')f (ireshaiii> 
law' which hid to tin; driviii" out of undervalued silver h.'’ 
over-valiu?d "old. 

In fact, the "old currency of 17f5l> had intensitie'l Ih*' 
currency troubh's so much that diiriii" the ne.vt two 
“internal traffic cea.scd.” Tin? leadiii" Kuroj)e;tn merelM'if'' 
of Calcutta petitiorntd Air. Verelst. in I7()y to devise' 
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rcnuidy. Tins pctitioiKu-s observed that “ at present tlic 
distress is so ^reat that every merclnint in Calcutta is in danger 
of bi'cijinin^ bankrupt, or running a risk of ruin by attacb- 
inent on bis •'oods which would not s(‘ll for half their value, 
it beini' iinjiossible to l•ais(^ a lavi'c sunt at any premium or 
bond.” In the opinion of the petitioners, itold mit^ht still bo 
made a convenient currency for Calcutta, thou“:b not for 
tile trade of Iteriui.al in o;eneriil, if the shrolTs wen; prevented 
from “takiui>; advtinlau’i* of the necessities of those who carry 
trade to the Annhnjx (plaees of mamiractnre).” 'I’hey accord- 
in<rly proposed the coinim; of molinrs, half-moluirs and 
i|uarter nioburs. “eijually in value and standanl to those 
cummonlv called Delliv. forbiddin;; bv ( itovernment i autlioritv, 
;inv slinilV, uii(l<‘r pain nl' stfvnn* Iiih* and inijirisuniiicMit. to 
ivvacl in()n*thaii oin* |)«m' tvMit. Tor «'X(•ha^)Lrin^^ thtnn into silver, 
for tin* purposi‘s of imarliants tradiinj: out of t'alciitla/’ The 
Arnnoiian mnivlianis of ('alcutta took a wiihn* vi(‘\v and 
siiLruostod in lln'ir petition to tin* (iovenior *‘(110 iininediato 
cninaire ol* inoiinrs, with all their iliviNion< and siihdiviNion'i to 
oin' anna, sixte(»n sicca vahn* <1!* pure Lrold,*' as universal Ici^al 
t 'iider llironi^lnml the proviiUM*. 'I’hey alst> observed that a 
larm* (|uantity of 'j^old had lattdy Iummi imported to CalciHia 
and if silver was not to In* had. h‘l tin* iiovernnn*nt coin 
*nolmr witli all its suhdivi>ions, heeauM* “any coin \\lialt*vi'r 
is hi tler, than no coin at all. " 

I In* Kn^lisii tiovi*rnmenl in lleimal, in il*i reply to these 
priiliuus, ohs('rvciJ tliat the di>tress, »*aused l)y tin* >careity of 
was not conliin*!! to ('aleuila ahnu* l»nl was spread all 
^’Ver iln» pruvince. It aeci)rdin;^ly proposal in an ailvertist*- 
•*»‘‘nt of the 17 th dune, ITi'dh to is^ue a ‘rold currency thnm^h- 
the province on tin* following plan:-- 
'■ riiat a ij:old mohur he struck of tin* liiiencss of the 
Aiiciriit |)y|hj iindiur coiin*d in tin* lirsl tcuycarsol the n'iirii of 

V» r«-l'i I'l: A PI u nil-'. N-.’- l.H'n. |« -I-" 
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MuJiamnml Shah ' which shall be issued and received 

in all public and private disbiii'seincnts and receipts whatever 
at 16 sicca rupees each mohur.” But as the mobur was too 
large a monetary unit for ordinary purposes of eurrency in 
a poor country like Bengal, ‘balv« 5 s, (|uai‘ters, eighths and 
sixteenths” of inohnrs were proposed to he issued to supplv 
the place of silvtjr in smaller monetary transjictions. 'I'o 
encourage the merchants wh«» had gold for coinage, all 
duties for gold coinage except one p(M‘ cent, to defray the 
actual cost of coinage wer*‘ propos('d to h(‘ aholislu'd. The 
legal ratio fixed between gold and silver in this now irold 
coinage uas more nearly inpial to the market ratio between 
the two metals than was the ease in 17(5(5. Hut even in 
this new legal ratio, which was described by the (iovernment 
as “the most just and e(|uitabhi proportional value between 
gold and silver,” the taliur of gohl mohurs had been arti- 
iicially increased by percent. 'I'luM'vmits of 17(5(5, tln're- 
fore, repeati-'d themselves. The last remnant of silver went 
out of circulation and the bimetallism attempted in 17(5!? 
broke down. 

William Bolts' remarks that “among tin- varii*t\ of 
inir|uitous abuses practisird in Bengal and adjacent prorini-cs. 
to the injury of individuals and great hurt of Irmle in 
general, we may properly rank thosi? of the spurious coin.igcs 
which have Isicn made of late vears both in the gold aiul 

* Muhuiiiiii:i<l Sli.ili n in I.li-liii t'n.Mi ITlt> iM 1T4S. 

‘•(If tin.' kr.fiwii of -j-nl.l n. If liitit i»l‘ Muliniiini.Hl Slitih :i! |'i • 'I 

iicarr-.'-t to the jn’oiforlh/nul vuluotif si'lv.-r :ir fli- rimr. It. wii.-* i licri'fi'ii 

flH JJOS.SC'H.^iilJj; ft Iwtj-ffll'i ■'nivillllag'i; ; it. \v:i« lirsl Im* till* JIIII |I| ..sT III' * 

KCIIflVll cam-IKW IM niTMIIlfm- ; llu- tr!lilili.i||.<j t,f InlUf IJSI- j U VuIlH* ■ • ' ’ 

Sind Hcntiin(.-iit8il in l In- id' t In? |ii.‘i,|.Ii..' -f (' .rri'iHMi..’, 

Tntrorinclion, p. \xi. I'oolnoti-. 

* on I ml inn ji. 

William Hull s, si junior jnTvsmt uf tin- Kn;Hi.-li K.ihI hiilki rotj.panv sin : ■ 
in iTfKlund n.-.-iigiii-d tin? Compsiiii ’.s .-u Mirf in Wiiliin llir.'m si.\ yi‘ur.'. ■ 

to his sicriroiint, .'iMinHsod si fortuiu- of ClWidMKi. Mi- nas Isii.t «»ii ih*iMnriMl i » I ’ 

Krisflish siiithoritiijH ill and hi- J.iiiii^^ Ihi- liiipnial Couipsiny of Tn *'' ' 

IIq piihliBhed his ConHitlvnilion^t in 177 *J. 
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silver species expressly contrary to law and apparently for 
fraudulent purj>oses.” Hut it may Ik; said In reply to this 
charge that the hardsliip caused hy the unsalisfaetory 
currency system of llen^al under early Jlriiisli rule;, proceeded 
from two sets of causes, oiu; of which had been at work 
h(?fore tlu! Ji)n^;lish had lak<!n any part in tin* Ciovernment 
of Bengal. 'Jhc other resulted not frf»m any deliherate 
attempt of the Company to defraud tlie people, hut from 
the changed charact(‘r of the foreiirn trad*.* of BiMiiral from 
17ii7 A.l). and from tlie well-meanijii', though injudicious 
alfempts of the ('umpauy at currency reform. 

'Pile silver rupee had ln*<m the chief nu'asun* of value and 
I lie legal tender of payments in Hengal as well as in other 
parts of Northern fiidia,' under the .Mughal administration, 
notwithstanding the fact that the revi'uue was reckoned in 
iropper ihiiiiK. (iold was thi*u etiined to a small t*xtent as a 
snjiplemeutary currency. It was generally used in making 
pre.sents and in paying trihutcs. 'Phe mohurs were usually 
struck for the convenience of individuals, who wanted to have 
their gold converted into coins. But the (lovernmenl did 

not trv to maintain anv lived leg;il ratio hetwi’cn the two 

• • 

metals and gold was allowed to lind its market ratio in ti*nns 
of silver. For small transactions in Bengal, people used 
atii'-rifti (.slmlls;. id' which a large .amount w.as r'-'gularly 
imported from the Maidive Islands. But mn-rK's were in 

Hill till* iTiOil /■■'.•i. w l■i;Ti,!!lg .’i’J ::t.i!fs. v,.i^ s'..f in Si*:;': ■ ri; 

I liii.s Miliiiii'i'i I S'-'. j / ft .1/ ■. IiiiTii*’' \* I II. ]•. T’ I wit ill., f. j .. 

'■1 t!.' .siwfiih'i'iit ii ci'iil iiry . iii'.s, i> I '.!•■ M»!<i-.v.s miii 
‘'iir'it iiuiin*y ill ilii' kiir/ Ii'iii .ii' 11. ulmI. ' li*!. Iki' lii ris.* ’i.-.-t i':.- i-i 

•li' '■ ill l|•l•||t li I'l'iitiin, ■jivn.'i :in :u’C.'»;i.*. I'l’ li*- l’< i-'ii ■ : l':.* ' ;i- 

•Mt.li'Uf |sl;i|,l|^ I {,,.y 1 \|iiillfi| III iti lA- l.lis.i* Ivil' l’ii\ St \ 

''‘ii!- ■ (liiriip/ till' \f:iis ai.-s.* k*. ■’ I '.iii;-! r :*ri- t'.i-; s,-. n in 

I'''-!'. Kiir flmiiL'f limy in-.iki’ iisi' i.i . . -i wl.tih •i.niv ■■ u ; ■. nitil ^i\'y 

livi‘ iniHtt's, ,11‘iMinliti'y ;is llnTi* :irt’ I'l’W nr i ' lit t :.•* I'l .iii'.ry. itinki- ;; 

I iiry fillin' fniiii I lit' M.'iliiiu’ ivlainK. ' h is ii;ti t ■ s: u ;,i j.i-i - i!i.-if iln* 

''•• liiiiiii Ilf l^\|■)|;lll|;l' 111 Sin.il •i!iii!i*.’^ llif ITtii I'.il • ■•m* '; i w.-.s iii-l .-iioi 

■ till* Miiliiivf'i Wfiv iiiiK’h iiftiriT lo Siii'.i; tii.iii ii* Iw nj.i! 
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some cases us(»cl for larsfo monetary transactions also. As 
late jis I7t»7, the revenue of Sylliet was paid in cowrim. 
1‘lven the annual trihutes from some feudatory princes were 
paid in rowries} ]hit inspite «)f the occasional use of coiories 
for (juite larije transactions, Uons^al practically had silver 
monometallism up to the year 17n({. 

Though the Rupee remained practically unchan^d in 
weiiylit and purity in Xorthern India throughout tlu; Moghul 
period from Akhar to Muhammad Shah (l.mO-17 tS), there 
was no coin])lete uniformity of currency evem under the 
slroM<rlv centralis(al administration of Akhar and his three 

^ t 

immediate successors, because the rupees struck hy the 
I'hnptM’or in dilV(?rent ytjars were tnvited as ditlVrcmt specie's of 
coin. As 'rav(?rnier - writes “ tins lonj'er tiiiuj that a rupe^^ of 
silver has hemi coined, the less is it worth than those coiuiid 
at the lime or which hav<< hcen coined a short time, l)(?caiise 
the old (»nes having' often passed hy hand, it wears them and 
they ar(? in cons«M|uence liii:hter.” This practice of Chardins' 
a discount or hnltn on the coin, accordins; to the pciriod for 
which it had been in circulation was tliiisado])ted originally lo 
prevent worn-out old coins fnnn rcplacinit the newly coineii 
ones in circulation. Hut this practice, even when the di'^- 
count chari'cd was not arhitrary, must have caused considi-r- 
ahle hardship to the c(;mmon people wlio could nut read the 
year of the limperor’s reign which such coins carried upon 
them and accordini'ly could not ascertain their actual value. 

Hut with the disintegration of the Mughal I'hnpirc after 
the death of Kmperor Aurangzih in 1 707 A.I)., the dilVereiit 
Indian powiu’s siU up their own independent mints and stnieK 
their own coins. Under such eircumstaiu;cs, uniformity e; 

■ riiiirsi..ii, ill hi.- ti„. ('..I .. ■■■I, 

Hill iinil.v iiii-iiiriMiinii, I.f th- llitli I,V 1, I li.iiii.-ii-y |.i in 

»vh., .l-iv.i.l t.i |,ay Ih'.MK) A-../,«„.i,r 1.. ,1,.. l;,.,. l,„|i„ ns i l.- 

J f riiior - tn Imfni (listir.x' filii jim^, Vul. I, p. 
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sbmdard could hardly be expected. It must, however, be said 
to the credit of the (iuasi-indop(yident Nawabs of Bengal like 
^lurshid Quli and bis successors, that they did not tamper 
with the weight and fineiKJss of the sicca rupee, struck by 
them, with the year of the Mughal Bmpciror’s reign stam])(?d 
upon it. This sicca ru]K!o on account of its triennial re- 
coinage,' seldom lost its original purity. But tin' sicca rupee 
was not the only circulating medium in Bengal. 'J'lie baliince 
of trade, being generally in favour of the ])n)vince, the riipcfjs 
issued by numerous mints in dilVenmt parts of India, poured 
into that province and entered into circulation. 'I'lie coins of 
these ditl'erent mints were not <d' the same uniform weisrht 
and fineness. Some of the.se mints even deliberately debased 
their coins. Or, when the mint authorities issued good coin.s, 
jM'rsons were not wanting to subject these enins to every 
species of debasement, f his debasmnent gave the shrotTs an 
opportunity of charging such an arbitrary bo! to as they could 
settle with the owner of siudi coins. In this bargain, the 
slirotTs, from their superior knowledge, had always the advant- 
age. Thus, a multiplicity of coins, in various stages of 
debasement, existed in Bengal, even before the battle of 
I’lassey. What the Knglish did, waste make ‘‘confusion 
worse confounded" by their e.arly. suppos('d currency re- 
form.s. But as economic .science wa.s, at this time, in a state 
of infancy, their blunders in currency matters may be easily 
pardoned. 

.1. I'. Sixii.v 


' A Vrri'Ist " :il llii- I I*! t ‘ii’i \ i.n's. ti,' sin‘:i i.iinis. tint; 

‘••■iilni -ijiiais, |i!isM at 1 1 1 ‘ 1 Iti I' II t? ..1 iKi* ill iiMitiiiia! iht \ air i“iri‘i- 1 in tin' 

cliii liv iiy till' NhinlT.'i. who n -'i-iYi' tluMii hn ■ r»*fiM'uril. inil i-i-ii'i-ijii.-!:: ly r.iisi-.j i»; 
'•line 1,1 l|„, ilciiia ; iiiL' :i.»‘ i‘\|ii'i.‘-i.s rt vi‘il‘.:ij»*. 

■‘*'i'i';',!;s,ir sniiu'lhiiiLC iiinrr ihtiii *2 iii-r Hn tiii- ojn ran.m. flu- .-^la.itTs gain lu'.iil) 

'iM ii|iiiii the valiii* of llu* roir rvi-rv ihii.l \ iMr an aii\ :iu;a.ri* l■^•l!lilll ^l 

■■ I Muifo. \ trit'iinial iv-riiiiiu;^i* ii ilir i i*iiM'i|uriii'i- i*! tliis lotriiiarit'ii. 
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TIIK WAR AND 'I'llli: SKX RATIO AT lURTH 
IN BKN(JAL 

Th(j .‘ijiproxiiiiately oven )>alanoo of tlio sexes in every coun- 
try is a well known fact. That the recent Census in thcUnilcd 
States of America sliows two million imm in excess and that 
the Census of the British Stales is likely to show almost as 
ijreat an excess of females ar*' facts that are to he lar<r«»lv 
exj)laine(l by immigration. 'I'here is alw.ays an e\c(ss of mahs 
to be found in an immigrant population and the (‘xcess in l{(‘n<;al 
is in the main tliu^ to this cause. 1 f ;i coin is spun a verv 
larsjc tiumber of times the timi*s it e:ime (I<)wn " heads ” is 
almost exactly as many as the. times it «‘omes down “ tails " 
because the chances ;ire even. 'I’he rounh eijuality in the 
number of mahjs and females when lari>:ti numbers an? dealt 
with, follows similarly from the laws of probability for tlie 
chance of boy or irirl at each birth is .ap)>roximafely, altlimiudi 
not exactly, i’ven. The di.*ath-rate amon;*’ males is hitxher liiaii 
amon^' females at every period of life. Kvery doctor know- 
and every mother will tidl you that boy babies are more di/lieidi 
to rear than t;irl babi(;s, and ;il l.ater stai^es of life ewejit 
about the lime of tirst. childbirth the man runs risks and 
undergoes hardship from which lln^ woman is sbelt)‘red. In 
almost every country this is balanced to <i greater ov less 
extent by the fact that more boy b.ibies ih.an uirl babies canie 
into the world. 

Explanations of such a phmiomenon in the pri*s''iil 
condition of human knowledi'c must be hazardous in dn 
oxtroine but the jirocesses of evolution may alVord 
Barents to-d;iy are anxious for male children and in e.irlirr 
.stas'os of civilisation this has been more obviously true. 1 1"‘ 
favoured wife was the wife who bonr .sons to her hus'> iinl. 
The father of many sons established his race at the e\!r >i'<'* 
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of others who had not.. 'Phus families in which there was a 
tendency to breed male oifspvin" survived at tin; expense 
of otliers. 'nii-s proee.ss niay have ovoIv(‘d the human race 
which now protluees something like 1050 hoys to every 
1000 "iris. 

Apart from "ropiii" in the dark to find explanations 
there are incidental variations of “masculinity at hirth," the 
term used hy statisticians to express the ratio of jnale hirths 
lo female hirths, which have been and are hrjimr iiivestiirated. 
A proposition which was advanced durinir the (;arlier part of 
last century was the “ Ifofacher Sadler Law." Tt laid that 
masculinity is slightly higher amon" the' lirst horn than amonq 
others, and held (he tifdd for many years hut has heem shown 
to have heen hascsl on insuflicieni data atid to he unsupported 
hv the figures for larire nnmher of instanc(‘s. 

Th(‘ theory which prohahly »*xcites ntosl inti.'rest at the 
|)re.sen( moment is that war has an appreciable efTect at the 
male ratit) at hirth. It was advanc*‘d and di.scu.>scd on the 
basis of figures for helliirerent countries in the case of war 
lu'twemi Sweden and llussia, 17''0-0tt. the Aiisiro-l’nissian 
war of IStUi aitd the Franco-tlerman war of ls7h. hut 
the data on which both the support cs .and the opponents of 
the thcorv worked wen* in e\a»rv c.a.se ludicrouslv inade- 

t • • 

•plate. The lat«’ war. wlnm all the li!j:ures become availa- 
ble, will put the theory to the decisive test. Mi'anwhile in 
a paper read before the U«»yal Statistical Socii'ty in I!’!!), 
Mr. S dc .lastry.»’hski showed that the number of male 
births to a thousand female hirths. which had heen liKli) in 
Knirland and Wales. l.(MM in Sc»>tland and lOM- in Ireland for 
the decade Iwd'ore the war rose to Ittttt. 1'tol and ItMitl in the 
thre«‘ countries resp«*eliv»'ly tor the period from the middle of 
litl.'t to the middli' of 191S. i* showed a similar ri.se not 
only in Australia. N«‘w /a’.alaud. lluui:ar\ and Finland hut 
also in the Netherlands, Switzerland and Denmark which 
"eii* not at war. 
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In India, where there is no compulsory resfistnUion of 
liirths as in Europuaii countries, figures of the same aoeuraev 
are not available. Tlirths and deaths are, however, reported 
through tlie village chtiKkidarK and ligures for Bengal an- 
published annually by the Sanitary CommissioiK'r. I’liere 
are a certain niunber of births which go unreported and inore, 
of them may be female births than male births, but with tin- 
system unchanged tln’nr is no iva.son why the pro])ortion oi' 
unreported births should vary from year to ycvir. Thus 
though the figures mav be somewhat inaccurate thev mav In- 
used with safety in comparing on<* year with another. 

The figures for Bengal show that the number of mail- 
births per thousand female births returned in the Province for 
ten years before the war w(>r(? as follows : 


1904 

- 1059 

190{) - 

K 1(5(5 

l'.)05 

- 1059 

1910 

10(58 

1900 

— 10(59 

1911 

10(53 

1907 

- lOfil 

1912 

10(5^ 

190.‘' 

— 10(58 

1913 — 

106S 


The average was IOIm. 

The eorres])onding ligures for 1914 and the following year 
were : — 

inU - 1(175 

1915 - 107(5 

1910 - 1075 

1917 1071 

1918 — 1071- 

1919 — 1079 

1920 - 1069 

The average for 1915 to 1919 inclusive is 1075 which i- O' 
above the average for 1904 to 19i:{. The figures .show lii-'i! 
even in Bengal, whose people suilered no casualli'‘s in di'' 
actual fighting, the proportion of jnales to hniiales at 
rase very appreciably during the years of the war. As has Ixm-ii 
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mentioned above, a similar rise has been noticed in the non- 
belligerent countries of Holland, Switzerland and Denmark, 
ft seems therefore that if Nature has been mysteriously 
replenishing the wastage of male lives wiiich the war has 
caused, it has heen doing so not only hy producing more males 
to the races which lost so many in casualties, hut has heen 
cluing so also in the races wiiich, though they suffered many 
of the? hardships resulting from war conditions, were to a 
large extent, the spectators of the actual fighting. 

It is unsafe to base a theory on the figures for a single 
vear hut those for setmi to indicate that the ratio of mah' 
to fcmali' infants at the time* of conception liegan to fall 
iinnu?diat(iy the w'ar was over, 'f’ht? figures for lOli are 
curious. They s<M.*m to indicate that Nature had inside 
knowledge; of Kuropean politics which most of us had not I 


W. II. Thompson 
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TllK A-^[EN OF THE STONES 

(From I ho Ciorntan of Kosofiarfoit) 

All blind with went Boda forth, 

'I’o preach to iinni the Lord’s eoininaiid. 
From town to town he rotimed about, 

A little boy l(*d him by band. 

And ev(.‘rywher(! tin* a^ed sire 

(lave (»ut the Word with voiithful lire. 

• 

Once him did lead his boyish iriiiib! 

From misehief more than b:ist* desin*, 
Tit a lone vale wlnwe manv stones 
Lay in disorder, sayinsf, “ Sire, 

These men assomliled here beseech, 

'I'hat you to them the Oospel preach.” 

Tin? blind old Sai'c tln*n cliose a text. 

Explained it; and llie ri^;hteous coiirst* 
<)r life he taui'ht; implon'd. con jured 
Ilis fancied In'ari'rs with sueb force. 
That his sw(‘lled heart did rain apace 
Bi" tears adown his holy face. 

And as In; clostul with u.sual praver, 

“ Father in ILsaven, we are Thine own, 
Tliis Kinj'donj wide and all tin* Power, 
And (ilory too is Thine alone ! ” 



THE AMEN OF THE STONES 
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Ten thousand voices rent the glen, 

“ Amen ! O Holy Sage, Amen ! ” 

The youth f^hast fell on his knees. 

Confessed Ins fault, in broken tones, 

“ Hast thou not read,” old Beda quoth. 
When men are silent, speak the stones ? 
Avoid, my son, the seolTer’s way 
li(?t not thv wit thv soul betrav. 

•lesting with holy things is vile. 

.Vnd shar])er than the tw()-(slged blade 
Ts the recoil with dotible loree 
I'pon the sinner's scornful head ; 

. When hearts of luou to stones do turn. 

In stones oft luiiuan hearts do burn." 


Post-CtKaduatk 
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POLISH SKKTCHKS 

11.— Grammatical and Phonetic 

'J'ho Sl;iv<>iiic havi* not (l«‘i-!iyo(l to such jui 

extent ;i.s nio.'st of tli(‘ otlnjr Ary;m biii^uai'es. This state- 
inent is wc'll illustrated l)v the lani'iiai'e of Poland. In 
this respect it dilTers from Sanskrit only in hMvin^; seven 
instead of ei'jclit eas(?s. namely the nominati\i\ i;t*nitive. 
dative, acens itiv(‘. voeativ»‘, instrumental and locative, 
the ablative, which already in Sanskrit airrt*es oftmi in I'onii 
with either the t^<*nitiv(• »)r dative, bein'; absent. .V few 
traces of the dual are ycd diseovertible; it was in actual 
general use up to the .seventeenth eeulury. .Vt the pn^sent 
day it is u.sed instead of the plural only in the case of •‘h.iii l." 
“eye” and ’‘ear. " when the (juestion i> of tin- Uvoh.au'l'. 
eyes, or ears of one .and the same person. Like in S.aiiskrii 
there .are three ifenders. masculine, feminine and neuter. 
Adjectives, participles, pronouns .and numi'rals are suhjcet 
to declenshjn. The eonjiejiation of Polish verbs is a rather 
formidable business ; we havi; simple .and compound eotijii- 
gational forms; the seven simple forms .are derived either 
from the Present or tin; fnlinitive Stem. There are live 
conjucifitions, fiirtiier .a variety of irre!;ul,ar verbs .and a hi >:t 
of uramm.atical niceties. .\ml yet, Polish children do lef 
seem to exp(aa'ence particailar diHicultiivs in le.arnim; theii' 
mother tom^oie, and the Poh; is rii,ditly proud of his lan!;u !!;<• 
and lifts preserved it intact against till attempts of |{U''i'i" 
and Prussifin attempts to deprive him of it, .\t an ill-‘‘.ile<I 
moment the Prussi.in (lovernment, some years jujo, rcsohe'i t** 
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I'ermanise the province of loosen by ])uyini>‘ out Volish hiiulou'- 
ners and settlinj; Oertnan farnnu’s in ihe coimlry; hut tin; 
(•luef result of the attempt was that the (i(‘vmMn favin(;rs 
had to learn Polish and llieir children Ic’irned Polish from 
(heir parent’s house-servants and fann-lalmurt'is, jusi as 
I'Airopcan children in this country learn to speak ilindnstani 
hel'ore, they learn .Kny:lish, with the dilTerenee that the 
second or third i'ein'ration of ( lermans i^rew np often into 
intensely jiatriotie l'oh;s. 

A jKiije of Polish literature has to the uninitialed a rather 
startling look, tind ye( it is much more ea^y for a foreiu:ner 
to learn to read .and pronouee Polish than it is to read Ihiirlish 
or Krench. t)f course, if one is confronted with a sentcmcii 
like ‘ chrzasze/ hr/.mi in trzeinie*. which means ’'the beetle 
hums union!' the reeds’, oim may he excused for heiit!; cons- 
eioiis of somethinu' akin to dismay ; hut evtm that sentence 
is not quite so formidahle as it looks, if one only knows how 
to pronounce it. Durinir the (Invit Wav many people jmz/led 
over the name of the stroiiu: (I'alician fortress of Pvzemysl ; 
it is nothini; hut what in plain Kiiirlish would ht> written 
IMienivsl. 

If OIK! wjints to pronnuin*e Polish words correcfly. the 
followinir points should he noticed. 

(.'onsontmts are eilhe surds or sonants. Surds are not 
•'iceoinpanied hy a vihration t>f the vttcal elionls. hut sonants 
are. /*,/,/• arc .surds. //. f/, // art* sonants. If one places 
a Ihii'cr lii;!illy on the throat in the reulion of the .Vdam s 
apple, then wlnm pronouiiciiiir p. L /•'. sharp or sh one feels 
no vihration, whilst such vihration heeonn's quite evident 
"Ill’ll pronouncing h. if. p. : and various other coiisonatits. 

I''urther, in all Slavonic l:iM!;ua^cs most consonants 
fail he pronounced in two ways- uvirdiiiLr to the {losition 
nl dll' tongue and, to .i ccrt.’iiii cxtmit. of the lips. 

Ill the om* i^roiip nf rtuisoii.nils ilit‘ loniiiu* h;»s tln' posi- 
•loii which it UNSumes when ihc ir in ov llu* // in \os i> 
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pi’onouncod ; ilm ^roiip is aptly called by a term used in 
iSnnskrit grammar: the palatals. In Polish there are fifteen 
IKilatal cousomints ; when pronouncing them the lips should 
Ix' .somewhat drawn out sideways, somtnvhat like when 
pronouncing the oe in the English Avord The result is 
that the consonant sounds something like an intimate combina- 
tion of itself Avith a //. To indicate this eoiLsonantnl modi- 
lieation Polish orthography u.ses either an obli(|ue stroke placfxl 
oA'er the consonant, such as or it allixes an i to the conso- 
nant, as in SienkicAvic/. or ])ies Uif thy, siano ///c //«//, tiiarno Hn> 
yroiit : pies is therefore a nionosY liable and siano and /.iarno 
.-tn* disyllablcs; / and all consonants folloAA-<‘d by /, as in ziina 
Ific irUiler are palatals. The other group of consonants is 
pronounced either AA’ith the tongue in its rest position or in the 
position in which it is placed Avhen pronouncing the Sanskii! 
cer(d)rals, or the English /) iind /. 'I'o this group belongs tin* 
Polish letter / Avith an oblique stroke through its middle, which 
is pronounced like the English V in all or the .Vrabie U in .\llali. 
To repre.sent jill tlie consonantal .sounds Prjlish orthography 
has taken refuge, in certain cases, to coin binatimis of l!c,in:in 
lettei's. In this respect Polish is le.ss perfect than Itiisslaii. 
Such combinations are rz to denote tln‘ Knglish rh in ehimdi. 
sz the English s/i. c is always equal to la in hats or the (levinini 
z in Zeil, vh is pronounced lik<? rh in loch in the Seofcli dialect 
or in the (lernian words ach. Loch, acht, Spanish j or (rirel. 
m Kussian the Jihviimriliya of Sanskrit. 

In addition to the lettm-s referred to there is tin* : with 
a dot oA'er it representing the, / of the French Acord ‘joiir 
or the Persian ; by itself represents tin* sound of the Enulish 
z in zone or the .v in rose; the fnuich _/ sound i.s soniet lines, 
for etymological reasons, represented by rz. 

'I’he folloAving fcAA rules greatly facilitate the riarrct 
pronunciation of Polish words. 

All consonants at the end of AA’ords, ca'cii if rcjircseiiied I'} 
sonants, are iironounced like the corresponding surds, thus 
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iijiiiiiidin^ one ol. similar rules iti Jlussian und (lurinaii und a 
well-known rule in Sanskrit. 

J'’urtlier, all wonls with few, usually only appai'eut, excep- 
tions liave the stress or accent on the last hut one syllable. 

J'inniiy ail vowels are short. A is always pronounced 
like the a in father or the in Sanskrit, hut of course .short ; 
e is usujilly pron(mnc<‘d like the e in end, i like i in hit, o like 
in on, never like o in bone, w is like the Knijlish oo in jjood, 
iieviT likeoe in fool or n in unit ; y is a duli i .sound like the 
(ierman ii in iMiitter. 'I'he Polish lan^uia"e posse.sses also two 
^o-(*alled nasals, an o and e with a sub joined kind of hook, 
the first a ‘nasal* o, the other a ‘iiasar e; they are of the tvpe 
of vowel sounds indicated in Ueuvrali by the rlmaih-a himht. 
A chaiaci eristic fealure of the Polish and other Slavonic 
lanjruasfes is the prevalenci* of sibilant. s and com hhiations of 
sibilants ; as a matter of lact, l*olish has thirteen of them. 

We conclude onr dis)|nisition with (juotintr the last 
sentence of tSienkiewicz M^uo vadis’— W'edle zas dawej bramy 
Kapenskiej wznosi sie dzisia] malenka Kapliezka z zatartym 
iiicco na]nscia ; Quo Dmniiie : fn Kmrlish — Xot far 

from the ancient I’orta Capmia there ri.ses to-day a tiuv 
ehajjel with the scarcely legible inscription : Qnu vtiffiv. 


P. Prl'hl 
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Th0 Fugitive : — 15y Ualiiiulmuath Tajjforo, Maoiiiillan ami (\)., 
IU2I, 7 (5 not. Dr. Kahiiuinuiatli is tlio jjivatosl Indian writor livin*;. Ills 
fatno is \v«»rld-\vido. II is latosi hook — 7‘///' /■///////;•/' — is of the sanii? 
level of poetie aeliievenieiit as its prodeoe>sors. 1 1 is sociiis lo he an iinfailiiii; 
fount of poetrv ~-|»eivnni:iL ine\haii>t iide, over fresh, ever new. Tljt? 
c?ntire life of man is lii^^ proviiiee — man oiidoweil with lofty aims ami 
high ideals. He dej)iots life as it i<, with its hallliiii; entanglement of 
Will and l‘'ato ; tlie nnitnal moekery of ideal and fact, lienee the mi- 
eea^ing eharm of his Ijooks. 'riien*. in lnv«*ly linisln'd pieco, In* wean*.- 
sweet pootio ehaplels — delieati*, fr.igrant, -nidi me. Light ami shadow 
play, fight, cdiase i.‘aeh other, a- they d'» in ad n il liL*. .V di*ep, seri.nh 

meaning lurks in every one of these literarv 'gruii- ; a loft \ lesson in all. 

Do we not hear the er*ho of the l*er-ian p«n*t- Jami, .laialnddiii 

Kunii, and SSanai in them 't And what wonder ? Were tli<*y not eoiieerm-il 
with the very .'iaiin- pr ddvms ; \e\ed with tin* \er\ .'ame my-teiie.- of 
life and death as oiir Indian poet V lienee tiie -aim* line nf tlmimhl ; 
hence the same spirit animating, guiding, eheering them all. Wa- 

not the pursuit of Truth and the i;Nallatiun of lleauty their aim ami elVorl 
too ''f What mission, greater and nohler. ean a p<ji‘t undertake to preaeli 
and proclaim V In language rieh aiel re-onant Dr. Kahimiranath lac 
uttered the longings of his ln?art, and 'given e\'|»ressinii to the thoiiglit** 
that lie u|)[»eiiiiust in his mind, 'rhe-i* longings and the-*- thought- an* 
as old as the hills, but eaeh age has it.- own e\j)onent and inter|iretrr. 

Rabindranath i.s the e-xponent ami interpreter of onr age. History will, 
perhaps, call this ag(? the age of HahimlranaMi. In him tlie 

aspirations of India and the iiiartienlati? thoughts of the Indian |ii' 0 |>l(' 
have received a bokl, vigoron.s, stirring f?\j*re-sii»n. 

Truth and Reauty— it is their triumph that I he poet eelehralos. Tlii')U2*‘ 
their portaks man attains sovereign power ami spiritual pn!-eminenee. Tl>‘‘^*' 
then are the goal whi(*h humanity is striving to attain, ami tin* 
task is to point, to lead the way. Tin: poet and tin? projihet are hut «»'“'• 
Never will time .sever the lie between them. Roth toatdi and 
guide the groping ste)>s of man. 
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Kaliiiidi'anal-li has reachcMl tho highest Kiindmit of literary fame. 
Another brilliaiil ,i;eni addt^d to tile intclloctnal crown of India. 

“ Our life sails on tlie imoi’ossed sea wliose waves chase each other in an 
l•ternaI hide-and-seek. It is the restless s»m of chap>^i*, feediiijL' its foamin'' 
ilneks to lose them over and over a^ain, heatinL;; its hand ai^ainst tlieealin of- 
tlie sky. Love, in the centre of this eirelin*' war-dance of lii;lit and dark, 
vours in that ji;reen island, where tlie sun kis.ses the shy forest >hade and 
vilcnce is wooed hy birds, sinijin*; ()). 7*i). 

Ves ! Our life sails un tlie unero>seil sfa. Verily, it is tlie rootless 
sr:i t»f ehan«i;e. 

Is it not the restless <ea of ehanu:** ^hal we are sailinir on in these, days 
i»r storm and strife V Old landmark- are beiiu; sw«*j>t away ; old trailitioiis 
lire fast fadini' out nl* siixlit, out of mind : new liiilits are ‘^leamiujj:: new 
liojie- are shinint; --'tlioiiL'h shining afar — thnniLili tin* mist and ha/e 
(»| tears and toil an<l travail. In every direetion — where.soever we 
turn there is fi-siless, iiiei-a-iiiii' ehanie atid activity! in literature, 
in art, in sci,*nee, oven in the jierilous sphere •*!’ politics. Within 
till* last two deead»‘s uiar\i*ll«ms has h«»i*u linlia’s projrres^:. Ihoijjress, smdi 
as she has made, eonkl never have been ••oniM*i viil. anticipated, foreseen, 
twi'iitv years a^o, |i\ tin* iifst inviiteihle of her oplimi-i-. 

'fhe laurel and the palm and tin* P.i anto tho-e heralds ainl piotieers : to 
tlio-e hi.i'h-soale l -eeker- after irntli : lotli«'-e inn-oiiipromisinu' woi’shipivrs 
ef Love :in<l Ih'auty ainl |{i'j:h!eou-ne^< : to tlio-i rearless and unllinchincf 
workers who wooed wi-dom an«l poveity and p.iin to uplift their 
eiinntr\iiu‘i! and to forwaril the eause of their eoinitry. 

'file Hast is -tationars ! The Ka-t i- nneritieal -plediri'il, lieart anil 
soul, to a retro 14 res.-ive -oeial and ri*liu:ion«i e-'de ! The Ivast is ineapahle 
ol’ nniled, eumeiied polilieal ai-tion ! Siieh oiiee was tin* taunt, the 'jjihe 
inoekinjxL lltiiief at n- ! ILeent aehiexeinents in Seienee anil Letters — 
are they not the hesf refnialion ' lleceiit events in thedeniain of polities 
—are tiiev not the hesl answer ' 

file tiile uf |»ro«^ress lias set in. Who c*an stoj» in stem the title? Ihit 
those who love Iiiiiia, and l«)ve her dearl\ , wonM fain .see her prosper, 
thrive, advance on the roinl of nnlered progress and chastened self-control. 
Lh* patli of pro;'re.HS is the path of ^lorv, but we fervently pray that the 
joiiriiey alon^ that |)ath may L'a ji»iiriiey marked hy peace. i*onei»rd, and love. 

bet p<H*ts, sirtisl.s, authors, civilians and soKliers — let them all eonlri- 
hato their share to this uohle, idierished eiul. 


J5. KnriiA 
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The Indian Problem. — C, K. Aiuli*ews, rp. 191. h-icv 

Re. 1. Published by Messrs. Nelson & Co., Madras. 

This is a collection in a handy form of Mr. Andrews* essays hihI 
discourses on the many <|uesfIons now cniija'^iner the attention of tlii* 
country. This includes his writin«^s on political, economic, educational 
and social topics. It opens with his fannois essay on Indian Independ- 
ence *’ which is followoil hy his articles on “ India and the Kmpire.” 
Letters on Non-co-operation, anti other papers on “ The Swadeshi Mov«*- 
inent,** ‘^National Ktliieation,’* “The Drink Kvil ” and “The Opium 'IVadr 
of India.** 

If iu thest* tlays of <it*liii;'e of pnliti<*al writiiiii’s on India, one iietMled a 
hit of plain talk IVtun one who has taktui to the ntm-eo-operatioii crceil iVoni 
a humanitarian autl itlealislit* stantI)M)int one should turn to Mr. Antlrew)i. 
I would discuss in detail tlie npenini*- artiele whieh emitains in a nut>)jrll 
his whole cre»?d. The second ami the third follow as corolla lies. Tlir 
standj^ant is one «lianietrieally ojiposed to the other irroup of political 
thinkers — the Imperialists, e.//., R. (\ Pal in tirnl oi 

AVedtfCWOod in Oihtmtniirrttn/f. Mr. .\ndre\\- believe.s llial 

the facts of history are ai^ainst the * Liiipire * theory of human ailvaiiee atul 
that Indians can have no hoiiouralde plaee e«insistent with stdl-rc^peel in the 
British Empire. So in the opening article on “ Indian Independeme" hi* 
tries Mo face rcalith's ami not to aeijiiic'ce in that whieh di*>t roysinan- 
hood and self-res])f?et ’ while Mr. Andrews maki> no secret of his l•s^cn!ially 
human standpoint he summons to his aiil piditieal doeirim*s, Prom Sir .loliii 
Seeley's famous Look “ The expansion of Eni;ia!id ” he draws a irlooniN 
picture ot the future of British India To withdraw,' SiM*ley siy^, ' flip 
British Oovtu-nment from India would be the most inexcusahh* of all 
conceivable crimc.s.’ Wliy? Because- -tiiese. are lii> words— -‘wi* «tli«' 
British) have made India incapable of depemliriir on anvlhiiiLj else.’ Aii'l 
again ‘It is to be feared that tli- British rule may have diniinldiPil 
whatever little power of this sort India might have origiiiallv po-M*-**'i ' 
I have ijuoted thesi? blunt harsh and unpalatable senteiiees again and Miraiii 
because 1 want to drive lioiui* to iJii* mind fin* d(*gradaf ion wliicii lii'li** 
has reached by tamely submitting to a fon*ign rule all these vears, with*'"* 
making any united effort to throw olf this yoke of siibjeef ion/’ (p- 
This is the destriietive side of eiirrent British-lmlian political thi iiirh^- 
The means he suggests are hroiiglil out ehwly thus ()ne tliiniT^ * 
believe, will eome out, naim-ly that the attainmen; of Indian Imh ,.cn.lcnff 
must e.s.sentially be based not on .any appeal to arms, nor on an\ 
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but on ii <‘onipl<;te realisation Ijy [ieople as a whole of Tiidian natio nality 
(jip. 5-<)). ThU a^ain lias la^eii brought about by British Rule which 
would 1 h‘ at an end as Sir John Seeley eays “if India does begin 
to breathe as a single national whole — and our rule is perhaps doing more 
than (?ver was done by former governments to make this possible.” By 
another <|uotatiou from Seeln* be trie* to rally to tlie non-eo-o])erationistP* 
^taiulpoint ‘ If the feeling of a common nationality/ says Seeley, * began 
to cxibt in India only feebly ; if without any active desire to diive out the 
foreigner it. only createrl a notion that it was sliainefiil to assist the 
Viin‘ignor in maintaining his iluniination, from that day almost our Hmpiro 
would Cease t<i c-xisl.’ Accnrdiiig to Rev. Mr. Andrews Mahatma Uandhi 
hv bringing about thi.s psychological reiult in the minds of the iliseased 
Indian people is the great surgeon who by ineisions is hading to the 
reeover\ of ''elf-resj'eet ami manhood and imlepemlenee in the patient. 
We are here reminded id* a ijuite iliflVrent snrgeun, in the pages of a nice 
lw.u'k on /'/»//•/// A written in 'fhere the British (ioverii- 

im-ni i'i Itehl up us the >urgeon undertaking an operation on India for 
liidiaV good. He iioiJ> lu'^ patient in a ‘^t eel-frame and the extremist 
iiioveinent i> ludd as tin* rr*-ult of a dreadful .«>iispieiun that * the •surgeon 
ineaU" never to let tl»e frame he taken <»ff, not though all the inner lesions 
hi* healed (pp. lli-llSs. Sevan hilieves ‘that the cxtremi'it stispioioiw 
of the siirgeoi/s inti'iitioiis will not he justilied : 1 believe he will act 

honourahly hy hi>. pat it nt aiul take off the sU el-frame when he is satisfied 
that tlie work of liealing is complete.* The present real danger f'-r the 
|i:ilieiit is lest between the two surgeons the heart suddenly gives way. 

Po^T-GtUOl ATt 


The Psychology of Progress or the Thirty- seven Prin- 

Ciplcs of Bodlli by the .Xnuganika l^harniapala ^Pp. dl. The Mahahodhi 
(alentta). 

'flus little booklet gi\es in a short sunimarv form the essential tpiali- 
f»*iitio!i> which are needed in a di.siMple to tread the (in at Path to 
Nirvana. The exposition is fairly clear and eoinj'iiietly given. Of course 
die .si/e ol the booklet prielmles any detailed explanation, for it is essentially 
‘t >'niiimar\ . A litth* more uniformity in the transliteration of Pali and 
‘•ti’^krit words as well as a greater care in jnitting the tliametrieal marks 
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ini<>lit have ilistinollv- luliled to^ fhe' ii^olnliuiss of tho otherwise very 
well printed and at traelive ’ little boolvlet. The work is apprupriateh 
•issued “ in eomnuMiioration of the visit of II. II. H. the Prince of Wah> 
to the Holy Tjaiiil of the Hinldhists.^’ 

P0.sT-(iKAnr\TK 


The Secrets of the Self (Asra'r-i khiidi 'j Philosoj»hir:ii 

Poem by Sheikh .Mahaniiuad Tijhal of Lahore, traiislateil with an iiitroduetion 
and notes by Iteynold A. Nicholson : Pfi. xwi and I I/. Maeinillan (*tr-. 
Both the poet and his t lanshitor ai\‘ well known to students of l*eisi:ni 
especially thos,. who love to ramble in the «juiiiit bye-pathsof Persian Mv^tie 
Poetry. The intnxliudion by Dr. NicliMLon i- learncil :iinl <\ nipatheiic 
aiul his translation achieves the task ol pri'servinir to a tfreat exti-nt 
the spirit of the original, without saerili«-inu‘ the rhythm and heanlv n|' 
the .Kni»;lish Ianenai»'e. 'I’he |»»et, as he hiniseir has put, it aj»j»iah 
to [»osterily 

I liave no nei.il of the ear ol' to-ilas 

I am the voici* of the p»>e1 ol* to-morrow.’* 

His inessai^e has lie,*n in.s|,in.fl hy the nei*ds and tin' -■fre.'-'- of iht* inoilriii 
world. Tliou;j;h maiidy addressed to I>lain, we miL;ht a- well nndeistaiid 
it to a])ply t*j tiit‘ wliolo of Immanity at pri!.-enl with propi-r modifications 
needed by each eommunily and race. The inc>sa' 4 v is of -ell'-atlirmatioii. 
self-devel"j.'mont ainl >clf-exprej.>ion, — that mdy by exerting- to (he 
Inllest tile poweiN itno is endowed with one achieve- true .-alvation. To 
many in oiir land the ]»rcsent-day tiinnoil and siiifi* seiMiis bewiIdenuL; 
and tlie\ loni^ to hacd\ to the i^iwjd old da\s uf dri‘aniin<4 s|)eciilatioii 
and the tran.piility of a meditative life. .S„eh -ood soul- find them>elv.- 
very comfortubli; and I.ibal seems to have no sympathy for them, lb* 
wants men ol actioiij men lull ol ericp^y aiicl vigour who are not ;drai«l 
of the turmoil, who are willin-: to throw themselves into the veiw nM 
ol the batth* and to lake the lead. Thi.s is a most important need •»! 
.India at picsent it she is to take her place in the world, thir pi*‘»|'l‘‘ 
have to learn the JfiCtrine of Kelii'ion throiii^h Action — tin* real 
^ojfa. I(jbal preaches it with all the jiassjon of his soul. In plaee- 
it sounds very e-oistic, very .selfish, hut the envy of the a.ire all the w-rld 
over (and chielly in India) is fur mt-ii, who are above the dn-.iMis 
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1^1' lioiiven and salvation, fur dhmi who would work and try to acliiwi* the 
iiiu;lir.sfc in tlienisnlvos not that they inii;ht he free hnl that tliey iniglit 
lead the world to hij^’her ]»ro;4ress. 

' ‘To hoconie earth is tluj oree«l of a iniith ; 

He a coi*<|ii(.*rur of earth ; tlial alone i^ woi lliy uf a iniin. 

Thou art soft as a rose. Ih*’cjine hard as a slum:, 

That thou inavst he tlie foundation of tin* wall of the 'garden ! '* 

(Jyer and over aLT^in one hears in tlii'^ {luein tin* call to action. It 
i< the clarion call to a leader >)\‘ a iiiankiiiil. The e\jiiv->ion> are many 
and varied ; 

“ He to all else as a hla/imr Gre,'* 
nr “A man still, not a |•i‘.•ee of ela\ 

or else *‘'riie |iit)i of lifi‘ eontaiin'd in aeiion;" 

hut the ine'"«aije is the same : 

“ Hiiild tli\ elav into a Man. 

Hiiild thy Man iiiM a World!*’ 

'rhoU'j:h '^arhe'i in the laii^uaire of Islam the llin'ln al-u will llnd 
the inessao’e of life in this stirrinix jinem. After all, l^lam iiec‘l not bc 
taken (o mean nieiely a parlieidar reli;^ion hut mi^ht he taken in its 
wide''! sense “that whicli li:inL:s alxMit I'eaee or saKatinn.” 

IN'M-dHAni VTK 


Village Education in India— Ovfonl I niviu-ity rre>-, ln-tt. 

lV-*«'ld. IViee 

This i> the rejmit of a et‘inmissii»n id' Kn«|nir\ in India hy the (’hri>tiaii 
Mission, ami it has clear and delinite iiUa" ahmil the future of mi'^sionarv 
cduratimi in India. No one oldivi!»n^ at hast in Heic^al. what the 
niis^iuns have clone for hij^her education. In the faee of the iiujKUulin'; 
t*h:mo:cs, e.y., mass movements, transfer of cdiieatii>n ti» Indian ministers, 
the i^rnwth of tlic Indian clmivh and the keen ilesire for more and hetter 
•‘ducjiiiun, a need wa^^ rii^htlv felt id’ more eo-ordinated and systematic 
‘‘Hurl. ’Phe prubleins dealt with are of the greatest moment to Indian 
I’lihlie lili* und m, IndiaiL can afford to do without a careful reading; ol 
die hcautiful chapters on the prohlem of literacy, the villa;j;e-seliools 
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the maintenance of literacy, the vueatioiial middle school, the CMincation 
of girls, physical welfare, and socially the school as a commniiit}' centn*. 
The last Chapter (VIII) dealing with social organisation of the school 
can bo read and re-read with profit by every Indian educationist. In IikIih, 
if its innate spirit is to be maintained, the raising of the moral tone of 
education can no larger be deferred. Moral relations are as wide as our 
contact with others. Kdneatjon should not, therefore, be a mere niesin^ 
to such a moral life ; it should be the life itself. The truest education, 
therefore, is that whose administration, ciirncnluui and method of 
teachiug are most permeated with the social spirit. ... !f in eiliK'atioii 
one is seeking an adjustment between t'o eliild anti the environment . 
this will not be attained by divorcing the school environintMil. fnim :il( 
that the child has known and experieneeil.** 'flu* inetlmds prjpus«i| 
are sound and practicable. ‘'One of the must tiurkrd eliiiraeti'ristic.^ 
of schools in certain needy areas of .Vmeriea is tlio variety of 
functions they perforin. In .some diTectivi* cominiiiiitii‘> the selinDl 
is temporarily att^Midiiig to most of the duties of the lionie. thi 
church and ntluM* social institutions. ... In India. wln*ri* the \illau^’> 
have such enormous needs along rviTV sanitar\. ecunoinit*, ^nria! ami 
religious line,, the ini'^sion school should be iM|ui)>)M(l to res)>on<l to tin* 
need for .social leadership and coiiiinuiiify service. A feaeher, es|»»(*MlIy 
in a mass movement aiva, sbould take for liis scbuol the wbolf ciminniiiity in 
which he is living, nut merely the little children who irregularly friMpii iit 
a certain building. Tor u large part of tin* e<lii(*iilioii iiet^dod in the 
impoverished villages of India is aiiult (*<bieation, leading licsitani per- 
sonalities to throw themselves into the social n-gernTa- 

tion of the little world The idea of social service on the pari ol 

students is wide-spreail in India. But where teachers have si?eii that :it 
this stage the hignificance is to be found mainly in the socializing of lii< 
pupil and iliat such socializing is an os.scntial rie.meiit in education. 
op])ortunities for service are seen to abound >ueh as cleaning or improving 
of bad cart-tracks; uniting or reading letters fur the. illitci-ate; taking 
medicine.^ from the hospital to flic .«ick ; herding cattle for siek neiglc 
hours and reporting cruelly to animals. (In many country schooU in ti»' 
AVest) evening gatherings for adults are encouraged for eiitcrtainnnni 
and for community instruction and inspiration. Thu Indian villnge li»'‘ 
needs. ... A centre is needed for the circulating library. The i« iichn' 
may become the initial .'^cerefary of the co-operative society. 
inspectors, missionaries and villagers revisiting their homes c -nKI 
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or(*at<ioiially swriirwl lo«;iv«* Iw!tiiri*s. A y;r«a1t?i’ pnl>li«! opinion For education 
may be developed by frettire^ old lioys back to the school so that the 
people «*an see and hear the results of eilueation ; by orj^ani/xn! lantern 
lectures and st«)ry-tellin”: in the main school and sunoundini^ villages, 
'flic villaj^e women mai conn* lor an hour a week to learn sewiii", and 

incidentally to receive instriietioii in hyi'iene Such a school — 

Christian, erliKratinnnlly snniid in adminisi ration, sii]»ervision and teachinsT 
and iiilellii'enlly ‘jraspimj: the temporary ohlij^ation of social leadership — 

is one of India’s most ni-Ljent neiuls. .\hVsions will bo. . .endeavouriTi'jf 

to help India at this jioint sr> vital for her iiiirhest reali/aliun.” 

I have ijiiolcd this at length as the irreat value of this work in 
a '.mall eonipass seem- with instructions worth thfir wei^•ht in j^uld. 
There is sneh a in-i-d fnr villau'j* impro\ iMiient and education ii'»w-a-<lays 
that there (‘an he no lirttor analysis nf \ital point- than in this manual, 
'flu* standpoint is ol>vio\isl\ reliirious and that ha- been ImliaV -afi* anchor 
From a bvv»(ine a*xe. when the vaiioii- Hindu. Jain. I'uddhi-t, Par.<eo 
and Molianmiedan relii,di»ii^ endowment- were nu^ant For poor relief as 
also For ediieatinu' tln‘ le-< F'«rliniate F"||iiw-heini>s. 

W M. 


National Education and Modern Progress, Pramatha Nath Hose, 
B.Sc. (London). I’nhlishcd by Messrs. Kar. Ma juinilar and Co., Calcutta. 
Vp. S.S. Price lie. l-S. 

fhe author mnsidiTs i-iluealitm mi wc-tern lines an unmitiLratod evil 
and would hasten ha(d; to the /.v/o” !///./« uF old. He is aL^aiiist we.stcrn 
eiiitiire and is nf opiinmi that modern (uvilisation has done more harm than 
"Olid. He think- lhai He-rarch in \r:- -uhjects is a luxury and an 
e\p»'iL-i\e luxury which India imii ill aiTonl to pay for. ** As rei;ards 
seiciititlc rcscandi, a rrrf.r’.f »unott:i* jlalie- oms) of it is a necessity, but 
ha that no vi*rv lari;e expenditure i- m-odi-d, if we only keep the require- 
nionts of our coinniunity and the best interests of humanity in view.** 
\\e an* really (uirious to learn what easy and inexpeii'^ive method of 
'"cieiiiifu*. i'es(‘ureh has lioeii discovered by this ohl Si-ieiiee (iradnate of the 
1 niversity i>f London to serve the *’ best interests of humanity.*' 

However hostile to the present I niveisity .system, the author does not 
a policy of wanton destniet ion not assoemteil hy a coiiiprehen.sive scheme 
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of construction. He says — ‘‘ Much as I would like to see the nioimmental 
sham to be demolished I would not like it to be so pul led down as to 
ruin them. As there are, 1 believe, over a million inah* scholars in colleii;o> 
and seeondary schools in British India, even il' tlu* Non-('o-o]HM'ation move- 
ment did not meet with any better success than what had bivn aidiievml 
in our town, some ten thousand youn^meii would have to be provided for. 
This is a serious responsibilit y which, it is to be hf)])ed, has been careful I v 
consiilered by the Non-f V-operatioii leadtu’s. It is also t») be hoped, tlial 
the youns^nneu would be kept olT fnmi the political path until they havi* 
attained an aj^e when their actions instead of p roc ‘eeil ini' direct from tlio 
heart would take the circuitous route* throiii'li the head.’’ All thi> is verv 
sound and wise, no doubt, but it is one tliini' to ileoiy an institutinn arnl 
rouse the ire of ine.xperieuced yoiiiiir nnoi ami it is another thiinx lo 
restrain their misdirected ardour. 

The boot will coiiiiuend itself to tho-e, who, more fortiiuafe tlian 
Areliimedies, have found a slaudiii;' space onlside the i;lol.i* and ;nljiistei| 
their lines lu retard the promess of human 'Oi icty and put it back wheii* 
it had been some lift eon liundrcd yeais aii<». 

Uun{\ S|A 


The YounK Enchanted Uoi:h Walp..!.-, Macmillan’- limpur 
Library. 

\ fdiarmini' storv of after- war Kiiiilaml. It- thi nm i- the nimaiin- 
of an untidy y«»uiiLriiiaiij ‘-with pim*e-in-/., tliat iicvt'r properly lit led hi- 
nosc, ” bis sister, a youiii' ifirl, beautiful and full of life :iml a frietnl who 
was morose, >ilent but uneomim»nly ardoiit in his own way : The pii tnre 
that it reveals of afler-uar-life and >oi*iet v is not alwa\s verv al(raeti\e. 

Yes, of course I*iii a Biiate ” -ay*^ Bennett “ 'I'his i.- the day for I’irate- 
Therft never was siieh a time for flieni. All sorts of people ^'oiiii: ah nil 
with money that they don’t know what- to do with. All sorts of othrr 
people without any money reaily l<» do an\ thinij to •jet it. No im>rallly 
any more. Damned i^ood tliini' for Dinrland. ” But some rdwervatieii'* 
are eijually applicable to Imlia and Knirland of to-dav perhaps liteaiisr 
human nature is the same all over the worhl. There are many 
Johnsons in India who are always eonipl!iinin;r a^ainsf every tliinT 
who siisjHjcLs an a-ssuisiiin in a labourer who ^oes on a strike. “ Vo'i 
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at any ratft not deny, nays lie, that this ooiiiini; winter is ijfoiiifj to bo an 
appallini:' one — what with strikes, nneinploy incut, ami the price of foo<l 
r«)r ever iifoin*^ up — ail this with the most ineoinpotent (lovcrnment tliat 
any eoimtry has ever Ind in tlie world's history. ” 'riie real defect of the 
a^je has nightly been hitted upon.** Arroir.inee, Arrogance, Arrotrance — 
that's the matter with all of yon -and the matter with Literature and 
Art to-day, and juilities t«)o you all think that you’ve ^'ot tin* only recipe 
and you’ve mdhinj^ to learn. You're ev4*ry thiiu' to learn.” 

'rhis story of a romantic :2(lth ccntiirv younii; man and hi^ adveiiture-s 
with a forlorn •••irl is cxtremelx reailahle. It will :ip|u.*al ecpially to mere 
liivers of nation and those who p()>sfss a more '-erioiis turn of mind and 
■jn* always in s«‘aivh of snim* food for tlioiiirlit. 

HOMO " 


Songs of War and Patriotism -with a Koivword from Lord 
Konahlshay, and an liitro'lueiiun hy Mr. J.A. Samlhrnok (Lunixmans, (Jreen 
:ind t\».) contain'^ ^onie »*\eellent war poems full tif the sj)iril of fervid 
|i:itnotism. 'fhe |»oetr\ i'. hot h \ i^roioiis and s!rikiii;X. The (hit 
and h'rnt will apjieal to all readers. 

IL (’. M. 


British Administration in India: t;. Andei>.un, m. a., smmd 

K'lition, Revised aiii] Knlaiii’i-'L Maemillan \ t’o., L«»ndon, lli!ll, pp. l-|si 
Mr. Anderstiii is well known to ihe a(*ademie WiU’ld as ihe author of 
a iMiniher of hook^, as a leaeluM* of llUl 'ry, and as J^ecreiary to the 
t'alcmta I’liiver^ity Commission. rnis well-written small haini-lM'ok 
intended fur till* use of students, ami not for the iiiuieral piihlie. as the 
««itlior himself says in his I’rel'aee. 

A student of Prof. Marriott the author tiiink'* that students on (\in- 
^htnlioiial History should start w ith tin* pivsen! and should t rax el haek 
the past -shonhl heo-in with the /A/wma/ and the rather than 

'xitli Stnhhs and 'fai'itns -should ‘40 tirsl to the Monifonl Report rather 
than luirresl ’s States Papm's or the !*las<ie rillh Report. Hi' Ini" accord- 
'".^ly made his liook thurono;hl\ up-to-date and has incorponitt'tl the 
ivr.-rit (diaii^Gs in tlie const it ut ion introduced hy the new l^•i'o^ln". We 
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have no doubt that the book will beiielit the iiiider-^raduateK of tin* 
Indian Univcrsitit^ for whom it is primarilv intended. The author has 
attempted to cover the whole jijroiind in this Ixiok — (1) Historical Intro- 
duction, (C) The India OlYice, (II) The (Soveriiment of India, (+) l*rovi 11 ( 0 : 1 1 
Governments, (3) District Administration, (d) Munici|)alities and Loom) 
Boards, (7) Lej^islature, (S) Judicature, (H) Police and Jails, (10) PinaiKM*, 
(11) Land Ueveiiiie, (1:2) I^dncatioii, (l:D Sanitation, (I I) Public work-* 
and (15) Famine Relief. 

One other distinctive feature of the book is that the author starts 
with no set purpose to make Kni*] ind*s work in India the text of a serinnn 
on loyalty for Indian students. In ehsir and simple Kni^lisli he has 
described the workini; of the various branches of the Indian administration 
without taking up any particular suh* either as an apoloi^ist or as a pub- 
licity ollieer. We are sure tlie book wdl meet a loii|Lr-felt want wliirh 
unfortunately still exists in spite of the many text -hooks on the -iilijei*t 
now in the market. 

N. IV 


Reconstructing India.— Sir M. \ isv«>\aiav:i, K.CM.K., .M. lu.t 
C\E. (P. S. Kiipv ^ Son, Lttl., London). 

The suprennMiecd of tin* liniir all over the world is r(*coiHtrii(*tion, The 
one point of ajrreeinent In'tween .1 bureaucrat a rwl a boUhevist is that the 
world in its present shattered condition cannot be hdt as it is. Rut v\hen 
we come to the jjuestion as to Imw the shattered worhl is t«i he rehiiilt 
that the frreatest diver^fuices of o).iiiion :i|»pi*ar. There are as iiian\ 
schemes of reconst riurtion as tluu’c are iienple who tliinu over the iirohlrni. 
But the problem of reconstruction in India is in a way situph*!-. .\part 
from the political aspect of the problem, most Intlians arc airn'ed fiboiif the 
details rei'ardini*' the economic, .social and iHlucatioiial recoiisl j action. As 
Sir Visvesvaraya says “ India’s iund.'iimuiliil iirobhun consists in reli»‘\in;; 
the soil of over-pres.siire ol )M:pulation hy tin* development of indiistrVi 
and thereby attacking at its ioiindation the appalliiiLT povert\ \\hi»h is 
crushiiif' her people.” It is specially from its ecoriornic stand)K)int that 
the author tack Ie.s the prohleiii of rc(‘onst ruction. He disinis.scs slifitly 
the problem of tin* central j'ovcnirnfuif and |)rnvincial administration, I'ld 
he rightly insists on the importance of lo(*.al stdf^governnient. 

Nobody disputes the supreme need of reconstriictioii in India. !■** 
the administration had aimed at pres,.| ving order earlier than 
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|)io«:re8s. “ Tluj inaiiitciiaiice of order wan hitherto the chief concern of 

«;overiinient, henceforward progress niiiHt be the watchword So the whole 
economic sind social structure of India has been dilapidated owing to the 
neglect of ordinary repairs. To add ti this diflieiilly, all over the world 
rlftennined efforts are made to repair the ravages made by war, while 
India ha*^ been standing still. AVhile foreign trade )>er head has increased 
between the years IIM V and IIU*.^, by in Kngland, while it has more 
than doubled in (’anuda and tbe L-nited States of America, in India it has 
remained between these live years at the same wretched ligure of hi shill- 
ings per capita. India has so far drifted and conscipiently has become 
we.'dver and |)oorer yearly. As all Indians desire that their country should 
become a nation, economically strong, socially accoinj»lisbed and politically 
a self-governing unit of tbe llritisb (ommon wealth ; this policy of drift 
should lie given up, and a detiiiite programme and plan should be drawn 
lip in the |)olitieal, sncial and economic sphere. It is the aim of the author 
to supply tliis urgent ueeil. lie points «)ut to us “avenues towards re- 
construction now open*' in trade, eoniiniMce, industries, agriculture and 
Jevelopmi‘nt of resources and communication. It is with the hand of a 
master who knows b\ practical experience how ihesi* things are done that 
nil these topie^ are dealt. What Sir Visvesvaraya has so successfully 
necoinplisbcd in tie* Mys<iie state, he hopes to see it realised in British 

I ml ill. 

.At lirsi sight the ]>rospoct seems too gloomy. We may ipiote only a 
lew tif tin ligiins given in the hook to show how backward etlucationally, 
imliistrialU and agriculturally we are: (I) expenditure per head on 
L'diieatiiii) in India, 7 annas; in the I’nited Kingilom, ilS Ks ; in Canada, 
lot Us ; in Japan Us ; in the V. S. A., 1 1 t Us. : (:i) foreign trade per 

kiiul — in India, Hi shillings ; in Kngland. AlO; in C'anada, C7 ; in the 
1 . S. A. 1 1 S’ I : {.‘H iiTi|njrt trade per capila-in India, IS shillings; in 
tin* I niti'd Kingdom LIU; in ('atuuhi, tU:! ; in Japan, LtVl. 'fhe average 
!»niiinltnr:il protluce per acre in India was m>t more than -o Us; in Japan 
ii was not less than 1o(t Us. No Indian can e.seu))e a feeling of humilia- 

at the low international standing of his country. No wonder the 

author intlespair writes once HJ1\ “the |H'opIo, ent off as they .are 

Iroiii responsibility and self-hcln, are, to all intents and purposes, de.ad.*’ 

But the aim of Sir \’isvesvaraya in giving these figures is to make the 
iH-oplo think and work ; to rouse in them a spirit of development and 
progress; moreover the statist ies prevailing in the advanced countries 
|**csciii the ideal to whieh our leaders should aspire. Ja|)an wa^ in better 
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position a p;(Miei'ation or ho aufo. Kveii ( anada had to n«j;ainsi inllu- 

piices radiafinjj from liOiidon wdiiVdi aimed at olieL*kiii«: llio •■fmwtli of flu- 
iiniionaii>:1 senfiniont In thif doininioii. If Indians do what the oMiei' 
nations have ilono siu'cessfiilly, they cannot pj)s>ihly i^n wron^.'* 'flie 
willing and plainiii" of the work must he done by the people iheniselvi*s, 
from whom alone can conic the. Ciintest and direction, the i'overnmenf eau 
only help. 

I'hc snnronie need is to en>ate an atmosphere of contidencc ami eo- 
operation. Co-«>pcriiti\L* elTort should be llie wateliwonl of tlie future. 
As the iinthor ri'^Iilly points out **capa(*ily lor eo-o|MM'ative effort is power.’’ 
(’o-operatiou implies peoph* eoiniiii^ together, ihiidviiiijr toy:ellier and work- 
ill" together. It is not po-^sible wiihoiit oi^ainValinn by whicli t lu- 
nation’s rosonrees can be rapiilly mobiliMMi and etuurnl rated on the points 
where they an* most neeile«l. 'I’lie i-\:implf-s nf Japan and (’aiiuiia can 
help ns very eonsiderahly ; and onr antiior repeatiMlU advisos oiir students, 
traders and capitalist.^ to "jj to Japan ; and learn and popnlarisv ilu* 
methods adopi:e<l tluMV. The tetiniii" a^rienllnral ami mineral n-sunrci^ 
of ail kinds have been little utilised and the vinfalest n*‘-onree and tin* le:i>l 
nt ili.sej is the cner"y ami intelli"eiiee of tin* people. So the problem In 
not qniti* so li*»p(*K>s as It seem> at first ^iitlit. 

We eannot "o into the various inti'restiii" and inten.-ely praetical 
suggestions rtf"*irdiii" rcconstnielion made by Sir \ esvesvarava. Wr 
should strongly reennimeiid all those who are interested in this ini))ortai)t 
problem of reeoiistrnetion to no carefully tliroiii^li llii> little hook : ami 
wif ean assure them they will find many helpful ami sii""eNtive ideas in it. 
All till* varied aspects of the ^llbjl*et liave been toiielieil ; ami the results 
of a Ion" administrativi* experience have lieen embodied in tins work. 
Let ns hope that the anllior may bceoim* one of the eotislrnctors of the m w 
Itidia that is to lx*, and may he ^oo the ideas that lie has put forth earrird 
out into jiractiiM*. 

J. r. 

Zorvastrian Ethics.— Hy Ma^anlal .\. Unch, .M.A. (The (iaeka- 
wad Studies in Ucli"ioii and |•|liIosophy : I\ ; llarmla). 

When one well- Vftr.-?ed in Saii.skrit and Indian hiilo.so|)hy take-tip 
the study of Zorvastrian Literature ami (hiltiire In.* mijrlit he expected to 
throw a "ood deal of li"ht. on many of the tlillienlties in the latter. A 
true study of the Ai'o.^ta must be baswl on a sound study of Sanskrit; if 
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for no other reason hut for the fact that A vesta Literature has survivinl tn 
as only in a lew fragments. Ihit these, traj^ments may tlirow a eoiisidiiia- 
hlc liifht on the problems of San-skrit l.an^uaii;e and Indian Fliilo-sophy as 
H'ell. It is a pity that our Paisi scholars tlo not pay sutlicient atlCMition to 
Sanskrit and it has been noted that wlien a well-trained Hindu Saiiskritist 
takes up the study of A vesta he can enter into the njiiril ol' it mueh easier 
:tnd much more ipiickly than one lhu« uninitiated can hope to do. The ox- 
jierience of tin* work done by the Ibmi^.ili llimlu Students of Ave.sla in the 
(!a1oulta 1 niversity ami of the valuable work done by Psimlit A iilhnsfkhara 
lllialtaeharyya at iSantiniketan amply bears nut the validity of fhi< state- 
nn*nt and the hook \inder review is hut another proof of its truth. 

This littie work has Ikmmi written very ahly ami is meant more for a 
ijeui’ral reader esj»ecially bn* one who iieetU a irood introduetion. Kven 
to an advanced 'Scholar tin* h . ok is valuahlc holli on account of the clear- 
ness tif arraiin;emeut ami liie eopiou< references to the texts and to various 
well-known auflmrilies. 'Die linlox a! the end is a distinctly valuahli* 
iVatun* in this book. Of «‘ourse within the eompa-s of tlii- biM»k all topics 
ami all front roversie.-? ''onid n it hi- d!M*u<**ed. Only the hroader aspects are 
touched upon but they tre put in a wa\ whieh eneonraj^cs the reader b' 
study iimre fnr liimself. .\ little more eaiv and niiifurmify iritlieipiota- 
fion*- from the text were d'**iira hie. the aIuio«.i entire aliMUice of diaerilical 
‘marks is ver> uotiee.ihlr. However, llii- i> bnl a minor p »int — a he^innei* 
or a 'general reader wnuld barely ^top 1.. e.m^i.ler the te\S -luotod and our 
advanced stmienl would lie r.impi'tcnt eiionnh l<* nad the texts correctly. 

Tlte hook slionlil deservi* all eneMura-^emeiit at the hamis of all scholar.*' 
•d' .Vvostau literal un* and /orva-^-lrian Philosophy. lViha|‘S the tirst 
important writiii*; hy an non-Z.irvastnan it to be wolcomcd as a 

of the future! unity of onr people>. The attemiit cerr.aiidy leaves us 
with a hh^h opinion of tin- >eliolaV'-hip ami the critical aeumeu of the 
author. 

L J. S. T. 


Schools with a message iu India.-' By Panic) Johnson Flemin!;, 
P. (OxfonI I'niversity IVess). 

This extreinelv inteu'stiiiLV little hook is the ontcomc of a commission 
out to Imlia hv the rt»rci'j:n mission boards of llrral Britain ami 
•^orth Ami*rica niuler the leailcrship of Priuci|ial A. (J. Fraser. The 
^alhor Was a member of this conimission ami heiiee whatever he says is a 
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result of {lersonal investigation. Of course, the chief point of outlonk 
is deKiiitely that of tin; Christian missionary. But, in the last tlin's 
chapters he deals with Santiniketau, the (Tiirukiil at llaradwar and thp 
Nfational High School, Teynanipet, Madnis, and the educational expoi-j. 
ments in llaroda. 

One very notable feature of the schools described in this book is that 
the needs of the pupils have been kept in view. This is a very refresliinir 
feature of these institutions, for we are mostly aecustoined to the cut and 
dried routine of the educational codes which has no reference to the needs 
of the masses. In the introduction the author lays down what he thinks 
a cultivator's son needs — ‘‘a working ability to read and write, a know- 
ledge of arithmetic according to native methods, >o that he ean follow hi^ 
accounts with the village shop-keeper and landlord, some familiarity with 
his rights and responsibilities, a general development of bis intelligmiv 
through the right sort of readers, eilucational band-work and nature stiidv.” 

The missions have always been to the forefront of educational eiii:*r- 
prise in India — for which every Imliaii ought to be dee|d\ grateful r... 
them. A sign of the changing attitude is that n\ pre-ieut mon* iMn|di;i':i- 
is laid upon education than u()oti converting the people: they have inme 
to recognise that a good and upright man or woman of sfif.ndiant •ind 
industrious habits would make a better citizen and hence a lietter (■liri'^tian 
The one ideal which seems to run through all tin* scliools descrihiMl here is 
self-help. The masses in India have always had a teinleiiey li» depen- 
deuce'* which needs to he strenuously combated if wi* are to become .i 
strenuous, vigorous nation. It would he invidion> to mention iiiiv 
special schools, for each has its “ message *’ hut the n-viewer wa- particu- 
larly impressed with the message of the schools at Salamatpur, at 
Kaliiiipong, at Srinagar. 

Every Indian interested in educational work should study thi^ hook 
over and over again. It would lie better if these schools weie visit(d 
personally and their working ohservetl. The educational work opening eni 
before us is enormous and both the iion-co-f)pcratcu's and their o|)|>ouent>« 
would do well to learn the greatest iiiessage of this Ijook — the message of 
self-help. Work done along these lines is nation-hiiilding in the irursf 
sense of the term and wlien the liistoty of India’s national uplift emu^^ 

to he written the share of the niissionary educational institutions will br 

found to be as important as that of our “ national '* institutions. 


I, J. 
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The History and Chemistry of Paper Making and 
(he History and Chemistry of Matches:— Hy Cliiiniliil Bose, 

llaNiviiiiiU'liarvii. 

'riiis uf iWl juihliVlHMl In tin* Indian Association Tor 

ilic (Cultivation of Scicnrc, is well written and j^iv-fs a Iji-ict general idea 
|M the layman, of the several jirocessrs involved in the nioilern inannraetnre 
,.j jja|M*r and niatehes. 'I'ln* eln'inislrv ol* the |)ro«'i*sH*s and the siihstanoes 
ii-i'd, is also hrielly (‘Xplained. The aiith«»r •j:ives a i^ooil hi^lurical review 
Ml lliii art ill* |>a])er inaiiuraetiire Ircjin iln* earlie-l linn'> and claims tin* 
civdit to Iiiilian for the first invciitiun (>1‘ paper and (pioto in authority 
Irom Ihihii Nai^cnilranath Ihi'nV \ iswakosha ** that when Alexandi i* tin* 
(In-at invadi'd India in .‘j:37 II. i\ his i^i*iii*ial Nean-hns foiiinl a kind of 
lliin, liic, H'la/ed <h«*ct-4 ; which wen* made liy feltitii; eolfon wool) n*ic<l 
li.r wriliiiL!: in tin* Punjan : and this fact wa< rcr-unled in his writini;.-. 
Ill tin* hcii'inninLT of tin* r.*tli <*cntin*v. tin* lra«h* in hand-made papi*r wa> 
iii a llonrishinv*’ eoinlition in lienifal. It was exjiorted lo varioii> places 
iiiii>id(^ llenual and, it is ^aid. ont>ii|e India also. 

Milt this indii^tn like the famMiis ti*\tili.* ainl Mii^ar inilii'itries of Imlia 
wa- killed In tin* piolect i<nii>t p.>ii<*y oi tin* Ma^i India ('•»nipan\, l)iiriiiLr 
Sir Caarle.*' \Vo««r- leinire >*{’ ollici as Scrn lar\ of State for linlia anorder 
wa- jbi-sim] that all the >iipplic< of papi-r re«piin*d for the ( lovcninn iil of 
liiilia >hoiild he pmeha^«*d in I’ritain only. Mnl Imlia pO'-se^'ics iiicxhanstihle 
-iijipli's of r:iw material I'or paper niannfaeture in handioo * ^rassi's and -oft 
vviH'ils and with siitlieient eiitcipi i-e on tin* part of Indian capitalists aiul 
>"iiic eneoiira;j:eineiil on tin- part ef the State India may yet heevune 
" 111 - ««r tile lareesl maiinfaeliiri*rs ainl i*\j'"rler- of j«aj>er ami paper pulp. 
The 'ame may he saitl with n-^arii !•» the inanin’ael nn* of inateln-s too, in 
India. It is hi^h time that enterprisinL!: Indian (*.ipitali-ts should turn 
their attention to the devclojaiieiit of two inijmrtaiit iii'liistries which 
>n|'j.l\ the »lail\ needs id' the \a>t luillinns nt' Imlia. hciore lln*\ are 
e:i| liireil atid moiiO|u)ii>cd In / Vi/c. v 


\. \ . N. 
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THE SPECIAJi CONVOCATIONS IN DECKMTIEU 


The First Special Convocation of the ('alcnlhi rnivei^iiy 
was held at the Senate house on the 17lh lh*eeiul)er Inst. 
Althoii}?!! passions ^v^?r(^r^lnllin^ very himh and a seven.* hoyeoft 
of the Convocation was proelaiined, the eeretnony was a lireai 
success. The hall was almost full, only some of tin; chairs 
n'served for our hoys were left empty as the 'I’eaeliiiiy^ 
Department of our 1-niversity as well as ma»iy tif the Colleiro 
had to he closed owiiiij to reas(»ns wliich are so mreeii in all 
their freshness in our minds. 

The occasion was indeed unit|ue as Honorary Deerees were 
conferred on eminent men of lettm's and sei(‘nee irrespective of 
any distinctioti of race, caste. c<dour and creed. 'I’he Nirikini; 
speech of our Vice-Chancellor will he read with jnt<*rest and 
delight, hy all tho.se pili'rim travellers to the .shrine of trutli. 
where the lamps of learninir eternally hums resplendent. 


“Mkmbbrs of thk Convo(^\tion : 

Amoncrst the many privileges enjoyed hy an Indian 
lJniver.sit.y, one of the most hiirhly prized is the power to 
confer honorary deujrcs^s on persons distin<;uished for cniineiil 
po.sition and attainments. This function serves to enlarire lli'‘ 
primary seop<! of the I'nivcrsity as an institution for tin! 
eneourai'cment of our fellow-suhjecfs in tin; pursuit of a lih' '"'! 
course of education, hy the promotion of study and re.searcli 
the provision for instriudion of students, hy the asccrtaiin "I 
of merit through cxamitiations, and hy the h(istowal of rev : '’'*'^ 

and marks of honour. The authority to confer tin hoin'i uy 
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tlo^roe inipliKs thni h University is in essence an academy of 
learned men banded together for the discov<‘ry of Trutli and 
is conse<iueutly entitled to dmn* wit bin its sphere of recognition 
individuals engaged in the advanccnnenr of learning, regai’dless 
of the limitatiens of race, colonr. creed, or of dogmas social, 
religious or ])olitical. 

It is innslless for me to emphasisi;, in this connection, that 
(luring a dozen velars it has bfien our constant endeavour to 
realise this high id*!al. hy tlnf creation of turn’ intellectual 
agencies and ikmv organisations for the advance of knowledge, 
learning and r<*s(aircli. ( )nr University has, indeed, been the 
|)ioneei* and the leader in what has now become an alhliidia 
movement ; and Judged by tin' extent and variety of the 
subjects comprchend(Hl in the scopi* of onr activities and the 
Wort It and excellenci' of tin* work accomplished hy many of 
our teachers, w»< are still the foremost Teaching and llcs('arch 
I'niversity in this vast continent. The Senate of this Univer- 
sity, (foitscions of its obligations, has accordingly decided to 
(•■xercise the valuahli' right to confer honorary degrees on the 
memorahle occasion of the visit of llis lloval Highness the 

t . 

I’rince of Wales, and the duty is now cast upon me, in 

aceordancf with ('stahlishi'd iisae:e, to remitnl von hriellv of the 

• • • 

services rendered to the cause of advancement of learning hv 
tin* |)(*rsoniii;;i»s ulioin wi* liavt* ivsolvctl to honour in an 
Jipproprialc inanm'r. 

Amongst onr uiu'sls stainls pro-oniimnil tho llon’ble 

Jiurus Danit'l Isaaos. Karl of lloadinu:. The romantic 
liistorv of llis rarly lii'o, tlio spliMidniir oT liis suci'css at the 
the hrilliancc ol* his arliiovomcnts as an amhassador and 
i^lainonr ol* tin* cxalli'd oHin* In* now holds under the 
^ caniiol Imt stir tin* iniai;:iiiaiioii oT tin* lay man. .Uiit, 
I'** on* nrn’c, that aim* her fi*atnri* of llis career appeals 
P’nvt*i*liiliy to us, tin* nn*mhi'rs of an aeailemie hody which 
■ si'dnlonsly cmh'avourod to 1‘oster tin* study of the seicncc 
‘‘I'r ami is proud to count amoiii' its alumni leaders ol the 
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hiifliosf eniin(?nc(' in the legal profession. Ills name oeeiijiic^ 
a (listiiK^uished position in the long line of illustrious men, wh.j 
have adorned the most aiunmit judicial ofliee in the land of hi^ 
birth, and \v<* are met to-day to express our high appre^ciation 
of the signal success which marked his (HVorts to i?xpound and 
administer those immutahh* princijiles of jurisprudl•nc(^ that 
constitute the priceless hcjrifageof mankind, alike in tin* k'ast 
and the West. 

The Uight ilon’ble Syed Ameer Ali, who stands in tin* 
foremost ivink of our graduates, has spent a lile-time in ihr 
noble task of administration of justice in thi‘ nann* of liis 
Sovereign in oiu? of the highest (’oiirls in India, as also in tlic 
supreme tribunal of appeal for tin* British Kmpire l)t*yon(l ilie 
seas. Jlis scholarly coni libut ions lo (lie **\ posit ion aitd 
development of h‘gal principh*s havi* long outslrippcal ihe 
lioundaries of Moslem .lurisprudence. K(|ually striking lias 
been tin* suc(.m*s>‘ achieved by him in anofinn' and a distinci 
spheia*; his presentalion of tin? life and teaching'^ of lla* 
Prophet of Islam, the s])irit and ethics of his ndigion, and lln- 
historv of tin* r(Mnarkal»le (dvilisation and manifold aelivitirN 
of the Saracens, is characterised by piirily of style, -^ohrij iv 
of judgment and critical a<Mim<‘n. which havf* secured for him 
an honoured place in tin* froiil rank of historians of tin* 
Muhammadan faith. 'I'o nwv di*ep di>ap|)ointmenl. 
advancing years ainl his judicial »*ngagemi*nls have naideieil 
it impossible for him lo revisit the scene of Ids early labour^ 
and to receive the eiithusia.stie welconn* which weiiM 
assLin'dlv have awailtal him. 

t 

I’rofossor Artlmv Aiiliiony Maciiiiiii'll wlio li.'is .il'l.' 
maintiiinf^d hiL!:li reputation of tlie MikIimi Cliaii "I 

(Sanskrit, in tJio I'niversily of Oxford, lias assiduously lalioiitvil 
for the promotion of oriimtal siiulies, and liis services are lu M 
ill hiijli rcirard wherever iSaiiskritie studies an* honoured. 
works oil Veilic flrammar, \ edie Header, \’t.‘die Myl!ie!=‘'-.'’ 
his critical editions of the Sarvaniikraiiiani of Kafyayaiia 
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the Hrih.'uldev.ata, his Sanstrit. (irnimnar and his Sanskrit- 
Hn"lish Inxicon l)av« served to illiiiniiK* nianv a dark lahvrintli 

n ' » ft 

1)1* Sanskrit learninj?, to the benefit of two ^einn-ations of 
grateful sf iidents. Tlie utility of his numerous contributions 
has secured for him un(|U(‘stioned recoi'uition by orientalists 
in the eastt*rn as well as the w* stern bemisphei’e. As miirlit 
have been anticipated, eonsideral)le interest was roiistul amoiurst 
the students of our I ■ niversity by the announeenuMit that a 
scholar of such maturity of judgment and breadth of vision 
would discourse! to them on Comparative llelii'ion, on the 
loiindation recently esl.ablished by our worthy beiiefactor, Mr. 
(I. C. (ihosh, in memory of his late lamtmted son, Stephanos 
Nirmalendii (Ihosh. It is not a matter for surprise that they 
should hav(‘ been keenly disajipointed to tiinl that bis visit to 
these shores has been temporarily postponed by reason of 
siniden illness. 

Far dilTerent has been the field of intellectual activities of 
J’l'ot'essor Sir William .lackson I’ope. w ho ha'' shed lustre on 
the Chair of Chemist ry in the I'niversity of ('ambrid«,ie and 
holds a distiniruished [dace in theformnost rank of investigators 
and teachers of (’hemist ry of the present Lreiicration. The 
scientific worid is indebted to him for hiirhly im])ortant 
(li.sc(»veries which have thrown much liLrhl upon tin' impene- 
Iralile mystery siirroundinc: the problem - if tin* ultimate nature 
of matter. In col lain irat ion with I’rofcssors I’erkin and 
Wallach. he has published the results of numerous e\i>erimcnts 
<lc;dinir " itb the optic;il :ictivity due to asymmt'try of nitrogen, 
till, selenium and sulphur atoms; and iu coujuuclion with 
I’l’ofcssor Jlarlow he has propounded an ;itli'a«’tive theory. 
I'eiiiarkably supported by experimental t'vidcuce. dealing with 
tile connection between crystalline structun* and chemical 
'■"iislitution. Tlu' practic.-l value of bis hrilliani researches in 
•'eiial photni'vapby has receivi'd wa'll merited recognition : and 
lie iias placed the sfinh'iitsof this I'niversity under special obli- 
sHlion by the .striking lecture on the Ueality of the Atomic 
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Theory which ho delivered recently in connection with th • 
lectureship eslahlishod hy L’rolossor Adhiirchandra Mookerjeo. 

Professor AVilliain Alexander Craigie, who so deservedl .• 
occupies the Chair of Aiis;lo-Saxon in tin) linivcrsity of Oxfonl 
designated at'ier Rawlinson and Jiosworth, has oft rosiiued in 
the realms of "old and many goodly stat(*s and kingdoms seen. 
The ivsults of his explorations in the r»-gion of (laelie, Scottish 
and Scandinavian (hilluve. Religion and Civilisation havi> 
made his name a household word amongst scholars of hi:,di 
repute. At the same time, his appreciations of the Teelamlie 
sagas on the out' hand, and of Robert Rnrns on the otin r. 
have found rt'sponse amongst a wider cireh* of re.aders. His 
name and fame art>, a^ain. closely linki'd up in the po|inlar 
mind with his labours as .loinl-Kilitor of tin* "real (Ixford 
English Dictionary, which has been rightly regarded as a 
lasting monument tif the richness of the I'higlish |jan"na"e 
and of the vitality of Rritish scholarship. Onr studt'iils tlecin 
themselves fortunate to have an opportunity to protit by tin* 
lectures of so ardent a scbolar in whom are eombined the best 
traditions alike of .St. Andrews .and O.vford. 

In Dr. Rrajendra Nath Seal, we welcomi' one t)f our 
eminent graduates, whose services h.ave been enlisted by a 
highly progressive Indian State in the momentous formative 
period of the history of its University. Ilis intelleetual 
attainments are truly encyelopaalie in scope ami character, 
and the most powerful microscope would be necfled to detei-t 
the cultural germ which has succi'ssfully esc.iped his omnivorous 
instinct. Ilis name is held in veneration bv the students "I 
Bengal, who, whether at Rerhampore. at (.'ooehbehar. or in 
Calcutta, have ernne under the inthien *e of his intelleciu'd 
dominance in the departments of l‘hilosophy. |{eh’ioii. 
Literature, Mathematics and the IMiysic.il and Ni' nal 
Sciences; and scholars in W'esti'rn countrii's have hecn ei|'idl; 
ready to recognise in him .i compeer, fully their equal in ' 
a region of human thought. 
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Thr Jlon’blc Mr. Hai'liunaUi I’unishoUam Paranjpyo, after 
liis brilliant academic record in tin*. Universities of Bombay 
and Cambridge, nobly decided t(. adopt a career of honourable 
poverty, and to dedicate bis life to tbe promotbm of education 
amongst his countrymen. Tin* Uergusson (College, which owes 
its origin to tlm far-sigld»*d islucational polic*y of iutidlectual 
leaders liktt Bal (iaiigadhar Tilak, Vishnu Krishna Chijdunkcr, 
Mahadco Balkrishna Nainjoshi, Vamaiia Sbivaram Apte and 
(iopal (jam?sh .\gharlvar has been sanctilied by the unsclti.sh 
labours of a long liiu? of illustrious ^^ahl•atlas, including 
ainong.st oth(M*s, (iopal Krisbna (iokbah*, and I ft.*ll myself on 
hallowed ground when 1 was privileged to visit that memorable 
instilutiou in tin* historic city of INtona. The spirit of sacriticc 
a*id s(*rvii*e imbihed by him at the feet of his great luaster.s, 
in whose steps he has treaded, has hi>conn* so inseparable an 
**tenn*nt of his nat nri* that it will never disappear, how’ever 
exalted be tin* station in public life that he may be called ttpou 
to occupy. 

Sir John Maishall. who has so wiM*Iy directed the activities 
of the Arch!i*ologi(*al l)t*partnn*nt for the last tweitty year.s, 
came out to this country with the reputation :issociated with 
a distinguished academic record in tin* l.’niverstty of 
('anihridg<*. Ills itiind had been saturaleil with what might 
1 m! littiingly d»*.s(*ribed as the llelh*nic spirit, and his intensive 
study of (he mast(*rpu*ces of the tlreek inti'llect luid been 
followed by Jourtie\s of evjdoratiou in thost* classic latids 
"lii-n* (ffeek genius h;ul nourished in all its ghiry. It is easy 
fo he wise afti*r the event, but I vt*niure to think that one 
"liuht havi! predi(*l(*tl, (*ven without tin* gift of prophecy, that 
a se|i()lar who had drunk deep at the I’iraeati spring wottld 
iioi he slow to appreeiati* tin* manifestations of the Indian 
•tenuis ill seidpiitre and architect itre. lie has 

d tin* d(*ep(*st gratitinh* «d' the Itidian p(*ople by his 
ile'.uiion to the systt*matic cmiservation and prt*servation ol 
•iiici iit Indian inonutueut.s at Delhi. .Vgra, Lahore atid ^lattdtt 
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!nul to Mie scioutifit! I'ixplomtion aiiil oxcaviitioii of many a site 
of anciont [ndian civilisation such as Saranath, Hhita, Sanchi 
and Taxila. Jlis contl'ihutions to the advanccniont of oiir 
knowledge of Indian Aiiti<|iiittes are of aliiding value, wiiilc 
the eonstani eueourasrement he lias alTortled to fellow- workers 
and students in this faseinatini; field has led to the rapid 
growth of an indigenous stdtool of Indian Areha'ology, 

^Ir. Kudrapatna Shaina Shastri, who has lH‘eii the giudinu' 
spirit of the Chamarajeiidra .Sanskrit College at liaiigalore and 
the (ioi'erninenl Oriental Library at Mysore, is a profoiiinl 
scholar whose uiupiestion.ahle merit has lieioi overshailowi‘d 
hy the innate modesty td'his eharaeter. Ilis hrilli;inl perform- 
ance in tint diflicult task of deci[)hermi‘iit of tint unii|iie 
manuscript of the Artha Shastra of K;iutily;i will hear 
comparison with the r(‘storatioii of the text of the I n.stifntev 
of llaius hy Ooesehen ainl llollwei-' .-iinl of tin* text, (d' tin- 
Ihuichasiddhtuilika of N araha-Mihir hy th'orut' 'I’hihatit and 
iSitdhakar Ovivedi. ilis laltours in (he prepanttion of tin* editio 
princeps and of (he tirst Kn<;lish version of this <>:reat nionii- 
ment of Indtiin genius in tint domain of Political Philosophy 
deserve the highest comnntndalion : hut uhile scholars have 
nut been slow to utilisft the resuils of his life-loiiu' toil, 
generous acknowledgment of ohlit'ation hashy in> means been 
profuse. Ilis otiier contrihutioiis to Indian History and .Vnii- 
quities have been thrown into eonipar.‘i(ivi‘ shade by tin* 
well-meriteil success which has attended his (tIVorts to lay a solid 
foundation for the study of the seittnett of Indian Polity (hirin:; 
the A'edicand Post-Vedic periods. 

J’rofessor .Sakkottai Krislmaswami Aiyangar, who Ins 
iilled with di.stinction the Chair of Indian Mi.story -itid 
Arclneology in the rniversity of Madras, has siutcessfidly 
pursued his iiiv(‘s(igations in an oh.seure and ne<;ieeted hi tneli 
of Indian studios. Me has endeavoured to (>slimate the \ due 
of the contrihutioiis of Soulliern India to culture and civiii'')' 
tion in ancient and mwliu:val times, and his successive iwo k' 
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uii Anciunl fiidia, liui Uugiiiniu^s of South [udiuii History, 
South India and ILor Moslem Invaders, and the History of 
tlio Hindu Kiiipiro of Vijaynai^ar have iiotahly helped to dispel 
the illusion that Xorthern India and Northern India alone 
has iHjen the most potent factor in the growth and expansion 
of Indian culture in all its varied manifestations. 

Professor Devadatta Kamkrishna Hhandarkar, who so 
littingly occupies the Carmichael Chair of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture, is th»* inheritor of an illustrious name 
held in hit'll reverence in *jvery centre of Sanskrit learning. 
Jlis hold and brilliant excui'sions into many an unknown 
trad of ancient Indian History have furnished fresh evidence 
of the law of heredity, and his colleai'ues rejoice to tind 
in him, not a chip of the old block, but the old block itself. 

I shall not undertake to appraise here the valiii* of his many 
oridual papers on Indian llist«)ry and .Vntiiiuities, which 
are. found scatt»;rcd thnm^h the volunu's of the Indian Anti- 
(piary, the .lournal of the Ilombay Hraneh of the Koyal 
Asiatic Society, the .lournal of the .Vsiatic Society of Henifal, 
the Kpiitraphia Lndica, the A rchu'o logical Annual, the 
Hyderabad Archteological Series ami other like learned 
])\thlicaiions. He may riithtly be reiiarded as the path-lindcr 
in trackless regii)ns of the bmuulless tield of Indian antiiiuarian 
research, and this has miabh'd him to take unt|uestioned rank 
as an inspiring teacher. To him it must be a deep gratitieatuni 
to be admitted to the decree whieb was conferred a dozen 
years ago in this very hall upon his venerable father, who 
has fortunately been spared to witness the triumph <tf his 
son. whom he so sedulously brought up to follow in his 
footsteps. 

l*roli?.s.sor Henry Stephen hohls a unii|ue position among 
the teachers of our y'ouths. whose ;ilVection and revtavnec 
he has enjoyed for ftn'ty vears. Whether within the walls ol 
the College consecrated by the religious fervour ot Ale\amh*r 
Doll, or within the wider sphere of a Teaching ami lleseavch 
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U Diversity, hu ha8 helped to eiinuhle their lives by briu^iii^ 
them into eontact with the minds of the greatest seers of thi> 
world, the acknowledged niiisters of Literature and Philosophy. 
To the surprise and delight of thousiinds of pupils, he lias 
elucidated, with e(|ual ease and enthusiasm, the problems of lilV 
as expounded by Aristopliaiies and Shakespeare, by Plato and 
Kant, by Aristotle and Emerson, by Virgil and Coleridge, liy 
Schiller and Swinburne, by AVordsworth and Horgson, wlio 
symbolise the wisdom of divei*so agi‘s and races. 

llai Sahib Dines Chandra Sen, who lias worthily held I In* 
Eellowship which eommemorales the services of that pious 
educationist of a bygone generation, llanitanu Lahiri, has 
established for himself an unassailable position as historian of 
our mother tongue in its manifold aspects. It was in recognition 
of the value of his original researches in the history of Ihi! 
language and literature of llengal that the Sc^eretary of State 
for India, now more than twenty years ago, awardi*d him tlic 
first literary pension in Dritish India. His numerous eonfrihu- 
tioiis on the life and times of Sri Chaitanya, the great apostle 
of religious revival in flu; liftemith century, have servtal to 
elucidate manv a dark corner in the social and literary history 
of Bengal; on the other hand, his labours in the examination 
of the earlie.st manuscripts of the Bengali language have 
.smootlied the path of all his followers in that ea|>tivatini; 
field of scholarship. The value of his life-long work in these 
and other departments has spreiul the fame of this IJniiersity 
in tar distant lands and has been appreciated by scholars of all 
shades of ojiinion. 

Profo.s.sor Abanindra Nath 'I’agoro, who has accept isl our 
invitation to occupy the Bagishwari Chair of Indian I in'’ 
Arts — a subject whose claims have unfortunately not hilhrrlo 
been recognised by Indian Universities— is the undisputed 
leader nf the movement for revival of the School of ludi.ni 
Art. lie is himself a gifted artist, who.se mimerous paintin!?'* 
exhibited in Helhi, Simla, Bomlmy, Calcutta, London, 
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Tolcyo, Boston and Now Yoi*k hav« arrostod tlio attention and 
secured lh<< julmiration of connoisseurs. His presence in what 
has hitherto been regarded as ortliod().x academic circles will 
help us to realise that true national education is iuipossihle 
without a ^enuine ap]>reciation of national art. Nowhere 
does it require to Im more insistently em])hasised than here 
that if it he the purj)ose of a University to train men for 
the public services and for professional careers, it is equally its 
duty to widen the intellectual and spiritual horizon of the 
students. This will 1«! most elTeetivcly achieved when our 
|)(Mq)le h.'arn to appreciat** the ])atent truth that the soul of 
India manifeste<l itself in a special manner throuirh her 
wonderful art which furnishes a powerful instrument for 
self-disciplinc! and self-rermemenl. 

Professor ('uthhert Kdmund Cullis, who has for more 
than a generation revealed to otir ablest stiuh'nts the abstruse 
truths of the hiirhi'st branches t)f Mathematies, now adorns the 
Chair named aft<*r our late t'haneellor. Lord Jlardlnge. He 
has been for many years past enijaged in recondite researches 
on the mysteries of mailiematieal forms which would bewilder 
the ordinary mortal. Vet his diseoveiies, tlioui'h wellnimh 
incomprehensible to nil but, the tniined mnthemnticiau, have 
proved to he ea|Kihh‘ of fruitful and far-reaehing applications 
in the realms of Higher Alyehra. (Seometry of Ifyper-spaces, 
Vectors aiul Invariants, with ])ossihility of extensive use in the 
solution of ditlieidt problems in A])pli«*d Hatliematies and 
l*hysieal Science. 

Dr. (jiU)ert Thomas AValker. otie of tin* acutest intellects 
sharpened by the rcinarkahle tliseiplino whieh has made 
Cambridge fatuous as a seat of mathematical learniug, has 
not onlv worthily maintained hut has sul).stantially eidiancrtl 
the high reputation of the work of the Indian I Ihserva lories, 
initiated by his predecessor, anolh«*r prontinent son ol Cam- 
bri.lgj., the late Sir John Kliot. But live y«‘ars before he ehase 
India as the field of his activititw, he had «*stahlished a lasting 
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rcpiitiitioii AS a mathiMiiatician and physicist of tlu! highcsi 
rank Ity the poiictrative insight displayed in his Kssay on 
Aherration and problems con needed with tlu? Kloctro-ina}»noli(> 
Fiedd : the value of this work may he appreciated from the 
fact that it- was adjudged worthy of the Adams FriKe in thi‘ 
rJniversity of Cjimlwidfi'e, jointly with the thesis on .Ktlier and 
Matter submitted by Sir Joseph Ijarmor. lie has further laid 
our students uiuler oblii'ation by his lectiiri’s on the 'I’lKJory t»t' 
Electro-magnetism in which heexpoiuuh^l a subject, inherentlv 
diificult of comprehension, with sini'iilar skill and clearness in 
presentation. 

Frofessor Chandrasekhar Venkata Jlainan. fascinated hr 
the charms of sciimtitie res(‘arch. abandoned a lucrative and 
tcniptiiu!: ollicial career and accepted ll)e Cliair of Fhysics 
founded by our iireai benefactor 8ir 'I'araknath Falit. Ills 
strikin'; inv«‘si illations in various departments of Fhysics. 
jKirticnlarly in the ever-widenin:; field of the Tlieory of 
Vibrations, have attracted respectful attention in the highest 
scieutitlc circles in Vhirope atnl Aineriea. Hut what is still more 
worthy of conm’atnhrion is that a vigorous School of I'hysics 
has s])run^ up for the first time in the history of our l.'nivcr- 
sity, and students have Hocked from all parts of India to his 
laboratories in th«* Colleu-ti of Science and in the Indian 
Association for the Cultivation of Seieiun*, to imbihe liN 
enthusiasm and to profit by his teiieiuni; and ^;u^dane(^ 

Sir Mokshamindani Visvesvaraya occupies a proniineiit 
place in the front rank of Indian adininistratur.s. and is 
conspicuous for his .sagacity of judi'inent, independence nf 
character and boldness of conception. Hnt here I lay more 
emphatic stress on liis triumphs as one of llu! foremost of 
Indian engineers. He lias planned and exceufed, with '">* 
surpassed skill, stupendous works of public utility to eonirol 
and utilise the astencies of Nature for ])urposcs of irriiration 
and improvement of a^rieuiture. No one who has wiineswHl 
the practical result following the erection of the dams across 
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the vivers at lly<lor!il)!ul and Kavnri al Mysore will 

vHiiti r« to diH|)iit(‘ liis solid claim to tin* :;ratihid(? of liis 
fcllo'.'-sul)jccls. 

»Vc r(?joice further to twituid a cordial welcome lo that 
reno’ 'lied savant, l*roft*ssor Sylvaiii Levi, who .-lands in the 
I'oref •'iiil of tin* |«'e.seiil y:eiieratioii of l■’reneh orientalists. 
It is now nearly eit'ht ycais a^o that we deciih'd to ciive 
expression to our lii”:h appreciation of his eminence as a 
scholir: hut. hy rea-on of tin* outhreak of the (J real "War 
he feiind it impossihle to he in our mid-t and lo lecture to our 
adva:ic(‘d students on the captivaiinir siihjeel of India and her 
neii?! hours in ancient limes. |t is superlluous for me to 
reite-.ite his many-sided activities which Itave inlluenccd the 
cour.e of Ihouu'ht and -p(‘eulation in almo.-t every conccivalilo 
corner of the ever-eMendinu; domain of oriental .-tudies. IJis 
woniierful mastery of .\sialic laiusuaire- of the most divers«i 
type-, such as Sanskrit, (.'hiiu'-e. Tihelan. .Xnnannse. .Mointo- 
lian and ('entral .\-ian ha- enahled him to take a 

luaiipndiensive comparalive view of many an al>stru-e tojiic, 
literary, philo.sophical and reli:,'iou- : hi- learniiiu' i- indt'cd so 
varied that the \aliie of his <'.)nlriliutioiis to the tdiieida- 
tion of the pasi history of .\sialie nations can ht> fully 
appraised only hy a syndicate of specialists. It is truly a 
matter for con;'rat illation that he should Itave found it ]>os.-ihlc 
to accept the invitation of our national poet as also of this 
loiiversUy to expound the mysteries of oriental culture to 
students at Holpur and Calcutta. 

1 havi' reserved till the last all reference to one who is so 
intimately connected with us. I mean our Chancellor. 1 am 
not called ujioii Imre lo anticipate the verdict of lii.story upon 
llio admiiiistraliou of the I5ii;ht Hou'hlethe Marl of llouaUlshay 
Its tioverunv of this I’resiueucy duriu*: one of the most critical 
periods in the history of its development. Ihil this 1 
ttndnlaiii with confidence that in him are united, in a very 
'‘IS’cial manner, the attributes of a iriftcd scholar and statesman. 
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He hull imhibiHl the best i(b.‘Hls of true eiluculiuii at Harrow 
ami Cambridge, and bis iiilidleeiiial vision was widened by 
travel all over tbe I'^asi, from 'L'urkey to .la])nn, from Sib(!ri;i 
to Ceylon. Ti is no wonder that a cultured noblimian liki* 
him should be able, with he-reditary' aptitude, to temjMn' his 
individuality with sympathy for the aspirations of the peopli> 
w'hom Providence has placed under liis rule. Ueniarkable 
for his inborn courtesy and sincerity, courageous y(*t felicitous 
in the expression of his convictions, be lias secured the respect 
and admiration of all who had the privih'i'c to come iain 
contact with him, even though they might not assent to his 
views. He has been an observant student of human nature 
in the Kasf, wlndher in the innermost ri'cesses of the villaires 
of Bengal or on journeys of exploration to unknown corners 
of the Kastern Himalayas and the glaciers of Kanchinjangha. 
But more than all this, he has appreciated the iinrathomahle 
difliculties which surround the metaphysical probleiin 
propounded by the satres of linddhism on tlie one hand and 
Vedantism on the other; and few. even amongst (hose of 
his countrymen who have felt attracted by eastern ideals, have 
gained an eijiially deep insight into the basic probhmis oi. 
Indian Philosophy and Jteligion. which are indissidahly 
associated as nmch with our spiritual life as with the. triu' 
advanccmcMit of the Indian Nation. 

Finally, you, genlletmm, who have so indulgently listened 
to this inadciiuatc estimate of the varied achievements of so 
many distinguished individuals, with such diverse tastes and 
accomplisliments, may well ein|nire if a cliaracieristiit, eonnnoii 
to them all, may be disco vered. Let me, therefore, ventiiir 
upon ahold synthesis. To my mind, they are ail pilgrims "ii 
the endless road which loads to that sacred shrine where, ilir 
lamp of Truth burns eternally wspleiident, the ultimate ;;o;d 
of humanity. They have never deviated from this nobh* p;dli, 
and their activities have Imich constructive rather 
destructive,— all honour to tliose, who have so faithOdly 
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worked, euch in Iiis allotted sphere, for the progress of the 
race.” 


Our Second Special ('onvocation took place on the 37th 
December last in the 'I'hrone Uooin of the (ioverumimt House. 
Tt is a nnitter of deej) vem'et to alM'niversity men that the 
Convocation held for wjnferrinir an Honorary Degree on 
II. IS. H the Trinee of Wales should have taken place in the 
political atinos))here surrounding flu^ (lovernment House. 
The following letter addn'.ssed to the Vice-C’hanc(;llor by Mr. 
\V, It. (iourlc.y, the Private Secretary to llis K.vcellency the 
(Jovernor, will spare us the trouble of further comments. 


“ ( ioVKKN.MKXT JIOfSE, 
(’AI,( 1 ITA, 

'Jlift Ihn'tuulwr . lH'JJ , 

Mv Sill Asi Tosii. 

The Chancellor has lieen irreatly e.vercised in mind as 
to the advisability of bidding lb«> Convocation in the Senate 
House on the 37th. lie has delayeil coiuini; to a decision as 
loll": as was possible, but out of respect for the Senate, delay 
is no longer possible, aiul this ui*cessity for eomiiu; to an im- 
mediate decision when the political horizon may possibly be 
brighter a few days hence, has made the consideration of the 
matter still more diHleull. 

His K.xcelleucy is very reluctant to alter arrangements 

"liieh may bavt* already been made ; but considering the 

presmit condition of excitement in the city and the turn 

•nailers mav tnki* on the 31th, he has been reluctantlv 
* * * 

brought to the conclusion that it would not be wise for him 
at tile |)reseut juncture to ask the Prince to go to the Senate 
House to reciMVe the Degree the I'niversity desire to confer 
'•I"'ii him, a cenmiony to which llis Koyal Highness had In’cn 
looking forward. 
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Ilis lvvei'll»*iu*y knows lli.-if lliis docisioii will Ixs the causi' 
of deep disappoitOuiful to yourself, to the Stuiate and to thi> 
liiric*' nninher of ^;raduates who, In* uiid<*i‘Mtands, have already 
a|ipli(‘d for permission to he [>resent at the (.'oJMoeation. 'I’u 
meet this disappointment to sonn? evtent, Ilis Kxcelleney 
would be prej)ared to arranife fnr the ('onvoeation to take 
place at ti’o\ernment House at whieh the rniversity iui*j:lil 
confer the Deirri'e. 

Vours sineerelv, 

w. 11. tJorurAv.’- 


Tin* brilliant success of the fiinelion, the i‘nlbnsiaslii- 
ovation wbieli Ilis Koyal llitrliui'ss neeived. |ea\i* no room for 
doubt that after all Mis K\et‘||en<*y was indeeil " ri'liictanth 
hroun'ht to tin! conelusion that it would not be ujse for In'iii 
at the present juncture to ask the rriin.’i* to y;o to llu- 
Seuat(? House to receive the Desiree. Mr. (iourlay's yenillity 
of lUcanuers and liis di'(!ision to leave the arraiiLren (’iits 
in the hands of the rniversity authorities eoutributel in 
110 small nu'asuri* to the triuni]th whieh His Hoyal Hi'jilness 
obtained in llu* academie w«irld in J’leiural. The speech of tin* 
\'i(re-(.’hanc‘ellor .Sir Asutosh ^lookerjee was so different Tom 
the sp(!eches whieh were delivered on two such auspicious 
occasions in the past, -it was pregnant with nationalistic 
fervour and it app<‘alt-d v<*ry >.lrouLrly to twii i;rcat- obiioiis 
truths which have a tendency to heconn* blurred in tin' 
e.vtraordinarily excitinir days throuu:b whieh we have lecii 
luovinn’. 'I’he lirst is that we must reeoy;nise freely and o| ‘011 
the part that llritain has [ilayed in the romantic stor> <>. oiir 
national resurrection. The second is that it is ahsoh li'ly 
essimtial for Hit! safely and the continued prosperity o tlir 
CominonwtNillh of .Nations includml within the llritish l^'n 
torecoenise the ‘'real, truth, whhdi is freipKnilly lost siud i 
amidst arrogant claims of racial snpeiiority, that “Indians like 
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|•;ll^li8hmeu ure hi^li>8pirited and toarless ; both aliko will do 
justice, will have justice, and will put up with nothing but 
justice from each other and from the nations at large.” Thus 
said the Vice-Chancellor : 

“Yolk Exgem.kxcy, Ladies and Gkkti.kmkn, 

On occasions when Honorary Degrees arc conferred in 
this I'niversity, tin? Vic«!-(Jhancellor is lixitectcd to dwdi at 
some IcMigth on the eminetit position and attainments of the 
distinguished recipients ; but whatever may verily be pleaded 
in (lereiice of this time-honoured custom, a departure may 
wtdl be sanctioned when we art! ivssembhid to show our resatd 
lor I he Heir- Apparent to thtf Throne. The event may rightly 
hi! inti'rpreteil as possessing a signilicance mther national and 
imperial than scholastic and acadt?mic. AVe rejoice to think 
that now forty-six years ago, when the Senate of this iTniversity 
desired to honour His Uoyal Highness Albert Kdward, Prince 
i)f Wales, whom Giietm Victoria of loved and reverwl memory, 
had sent out in our midst in token of hi>r dei‘p affection for 
the millions of her subjects in her Indian Kinpire, we were 
authorised to give expression to our feelings in a manner be', 
titling an academic body and to open our roll of Honorary 
graduates with his illustrious name. We remember, again, 
with pride and pleasure that thirty years later His Ko}’h1 
Highness George Kredevic Kriiest Albert, Hriiice of AVales, 
graciously consented, like his august father, to join the rank 
'd‘ mir Honorary Doctors of Law. We recall, further, with 
gratitude and exultation the memorahle day when six years 
later, our great Sovereign and his consort vouch.s;ifed to us the 
^dgli privilege of approaching Their Gracious Majesties on 
this very spot, with a dutiful address expressive of our deepest 
teidiugs of loyalty and devotimi. It is thus appropriate in 
the highest degree that on the present auspicious occasion we 
"Imuld be anxious to extend to His Koyal Highness the Prince 
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of \^'{iles such enthusiastic welcome as lies in our power and 
thereby lo renew a eoniiuetiun between the Koyal Mouse and 

our L'niversitv which, to our joy. already possesses a hereditarv 
character. 

But lei Jiie t!nii)hasise that there are additional weiiflnv 
reasons of a personal nature, why we are ^ratitied by this 
opportunity toe:iv<> outward exj)ression to our l‘eeHni;s of estin-m 
and admiration, 'rhuii^li still in tlie threshold of what is 
liound to prore a eareer ()f signal henetieeiice, His Uoval 
Highness has given ahundani ]>r»)or of true nobility of soul. 
Whether amidst tlie pj'aeelul life of an ancient seat t)f leariiiii!' 
and eulture, or amidst the storm and stress of a hattle-lield in 
thi* greatest of war.s recorde*! in moih'rn history, his hiifli .sense 
of duly and irood comradeship securetl for him the alTeetioimte 
reganl of all who w»n*e hroutrht into eont:u*t with him. 
To their surprise and deliirht, he united inexhaiistihle eonrtesv 
•with ehivalrons courage, and miliring eniirgy with nnfailiiiit 
serenity of temper. It is ii<i wonder that a I’rince of the 
ISoyal llons<‘, so ri(dil;\ endowed by Nature, gifted with an 
Bver-radiant smile, warmly int«n‘e.sted in the welfare of the 
rising generation, anxious to meet and mingle with youth 
and to understand their hopes and aspirations, ever residy to 
open out his mind to them and to give them an insight into 
the ideas hi? holds in reverence as true and hotiourahle it i> 
surelv no wonder Unit such a I’riiiee should, bv universal 
testimony, coiKjuer all hearts wherever he might go, in the 
Uominions of Canada, in the .\nslralasiaii Colonies, in the 
I’uited States of .\ineriea, and, let me couple without liesifa- 
iinii the name of my motherland, India. 

What then can lie more eminently helitting than that hr 
should prove to he one of the gretitest of ain1)a.ssadors that 
have over SHrv(?d the British People,- the founders of < om* 
inonweallhs, the pioneers of progre.ss, the stubliorn defemleK 
of liberty? What, again, can he inoix? natural thai! tliatw 
should, with pride and jdeasure, invite him, who 
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ill Ills iKjrsim .’ill thar is besf in tin* traditions of tJiat race, to 
( liter the portals of oiir Academy, which has been char^wl by 
(,ur (Sraeious Sovoreii'ii to conserve our ancient leamui!; and 
sinniltaneously to push forward Western science? It is, 
indeed, by a wise dispensation of Providence that the destinies 
of India have been united to those of a w(?stern nation so 
progressive and (‘nliirbtened as (Ireat Britain ; this has render- 
ed it possilile for ns to maintain and develop onr luRhIy 
elierished national culture, intellectual and spiritual, and, at 
till! same time, to lake full advantai^e of the immense oppor- 
tunities of advancement alTorded by all tin* knowledge, all the 
science, all lb(“ skill of the West. But while we realise the 
truth that tin? destiny of men is in th<*ir own hands, that their 
future is for themselvi's to shape, we look for comradeship to 
the nation which has been a l«*sson to oppressors, an e.vample 
to the oppressed and a sanctuary for the rights of mankind, — 
that comradeship which is the key to all well-beins' and hap- 
piness in the democratic life of the British Kmpire to-day, 
ciiinradesliip betwiaui nation and nation, between race and 
race, between pi’oplc of all ranks in all walks of life. 
\\'e have l»een tauifht »o believe that (‘very man and 
woman under the law should have an ecjiial chance and 
e(|ual hope, and that individuals and society will have their 
highest dev»?lopinent and the larijest allotment of human 
ha]ipincss where this is secured by the spread of education 
aloii'j; with liberty under law -Uberty. not license, civilisation, 
nut liarbarism. liberty clad in the celestial robe of law, that 
law which alone is the authoritative expression of the will of 
the people. 'I'he dynamic ctVcct of the fusion of ideals, eastern 
and western, is already visible over this vast continent, the 
repository of an ancient and glorious eivilisatum. If I may 
I"' ])erinitt«Ml to recall the lan^uat;e of our tlraeious Sovereii;n, 
when ten years aa:o he ojive us the watchwonl of Hope, “on 
every side 1 trace tin* si^n and stirrings of new life’’: I see, 
indeed, the majestic vision which unfolded itself to that ^'reat 
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Puritan Poet, the mighty-mouthed inventor of harmoniee, tho 
God-gifted organ-voice of England : “ Methinks, I see in my 
mind a noble and ]iiiissant nation musing itself like a strong 
man after his slet'p and slmking her invincible locks.” To 
have thus mused India from the slumber of ages and now to 
help her to reconquer for hei*stlf her position as a leading 
nation of the civilised world by assigning to her an honourable 
place of equality amongst the members of tho commonwealth 
of Britain, will be not only the tinal realisation of the ben(‘- 
iicent purpose of Providence, but also the crowning glory, the 
noblest achievement of the British race— the race that hsis 
secured from unwilling kings the charters of its political 
rights, the race that has atVorded incont«‘stable proof of its 
humanity by the abolition of slavery within its world-wide 
territories. The truest course, the surest course, for tsvery 
member of that great commonwealth to follow is, T doubt not. 
to recognise that Indians, like Knglishmen, are high-spiriti'd 
and fearless; l)Oth alike will do justice, will have justice, and 
will put up with nothing but justice from each other and 
from the nations at large. Weld them together, more and 
evermore, in a comradeship tor defence of liberty umler law. 
Their union of heart and jmrposc will record the trium])h of 
justice and humanity, and will leave its indelible mark upon 
the pages of the history of Freedom in tsvery sphere of activity 
of civilised man. We fervently hope that no sullen clouds of 
coldness or estrangement may ever ol)scure our fair relations 
and that the action or inaction of men who meditate disunion 
may not succeed to mar the benevolent purpose of Provi- 
dence; and we venture respectfully to charge the future King 
of the British People with a cordial message of g(K)d-will rn)ni 
us, assuring them of our desire to strengthen the golden link 
which connects India with (treat Britain and the Royal 
House. 

My Lord, I trust I shall b(! forgiven if 1 bring my 
address to a close on a personal note. On tho ocwi^inn 
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when Corty*8ix years a^, an Honorary Degree nras first 
conferred on a Prince of Wales, the distinguished graduates 
of this University were invited to witness the ceremony. 
One of the earliest gniduates was permitted as an act of 
special favour to bring his little hoy into the Senate House 
to have a glimpse of the Prince. The tumultuous acclama- 
tion which greeted His Royal Highness as he entered the hall 
made an ever-lasting impression on the mind of the hoy. 
Thirty years later, the l)oy bad developed into a Syndic and 
recorded his concurrence in a proposal to confer an Honorary 
Degree on the second Prince of Wales. Si.\ years later, this 
very Syndic as Vice-Uliancellor of this University and as the 
spokesman of tht* Senate had the hiijh privilesie to present a 
loyal and dutiful address to His ^fost Hracioiis Sovereign, 
lly a singular turn of (* vents, he now stands before you and 
has the supreme satisfaction to invite Your Excellency, as 
Chancellor of this University, to confer an Honorary Deurree 
on the third Prince of Wales.’* 

'I'here was a pleasant departure from tradition and 
conventio?i when the Vice-Chancellor introduced the memhers 
of the Syndicate to H. H. H. the Prince of Wales as soon as he 
mtcml the hall. IMeasanter still was the short and sweet 
n*piy which fell from the young lips of (he illustrious recipient 
of (he Degree, th«? Darling of the Xations and the Heir- 
•^pparent to the 'riirone. So said His Royal Highness : 

“Your E.^ckllkncy, Mu. Vkk-Ch.vntki.lok, Evuiks vxn 
Hrntlkmkn, 

T thank you for the very high honour which you have 
conferred on me hy granting me an honorary degree of your 
^ - aiversity. 

My father. His Imperial Majesty the King-Kmperor, 
fcceivjid this honour at your hands in 1S)0(>, and six years later 
fccalled th|. pleasure which the cerenu>uy had alTorihul to him. 
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ill his I’ejiJy io a loyiil address presented to' him hy the 
repj’esen tat in's of your University. 

On tliH latter ocension His Majesty dwelt on the hii'h 
ideals whieh should animate Universities in India, and in his 
eonlidenee that tJie labours of your "overniii^ body would be 
inspired hy those noble standards and that- you would shoulder 
ytiiir hii'h rt'sponsihilities with a courage which would eoni- 
niand success. At tiu' same time His Majesty’s deep intori3st 
in the cause of education was shewn hy his spi'cial eomniands 
to his (lovernor (leneral regarding tin* expansion and improve- 
ment of education generally in India. 

I am gratilied to hear that his wislu's in the latter respect 
have iMirne fruit. It will he of interest to Mis Majesty to 
learn from me that his eoulid«*nce in you was not inispl.aceil ; 
and that in the rapid expansion of (slucational facilities, which 
has occiirrod. one of the important features has been the uo- 
operation of bodies suck as your University, in measures 
calculated to extend and improve the sysiem of higher (‘duea- 
tion in India in proportion to the t^xpansion and ])rogr(‘Ss 
which is taking phua* in oilier departments of education in 
this country. That this co-opi>rali<»n is cheerfully given in the 
face of tliiancial and other ditlienlties redounds to your credit. 

OentlemiMi, I will not detain you loiige.r. I friLst that the 
honorary degree with which you havi' preseiiteil me to-day, 
will form a re.al lioiid of union hetwi'eii me and the University 
of C’alcutta.” 


Wc have great phsasure in publishing the pholiigrapbs of 
the savants who have Iwen honoured by oiir University. 
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ENGLISH FEBRUARY* 

1 wash the dun world free from stain 
And make it fit for dowel's asrain ; 

1 whisper to the buried seed 
That to the li<;bt 
It may its folded pojipies lead. 


To the bare twi^s 1 prophesy 
Leaves that shall llood tbmu bv and bv; 
To the sealed hives of thrift and thvme 
Dist vear’s delisibt 

• V 

And yellow blnss )tus of tlie lime. 


' lUiH unpiibliHhod by tho liuthiiroft* Xora Hopper who died on 

Uih Ajuilj hii8 boon vorv kindlv pbioiMl ill the dinposul tif tlie C.itcuUii Univeraitj by 
J>u«l.and Mr. W. ll. CbeHson. 
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For proof of flower — full days to come, 

I set the blossoms on the plum ; 

For proof of lilies yet to be 
I write my gospel fair and white 
In Snowdrops — maids of February. 

Noua Hofpek 


OFFERING 

( From Samkri!) 

Lord of Lakshmi ! liy whose graeu 
^Mankind the Sea of Life dare cross. 
IVhat gift could a poor iiiorta!, 

King of Worhls ! at Tliv i'ecd lav ? 
llrulhri Milkmaid stole away 
Thy lieart, — it is a grievous loss;-— 
This I’d fain replace for Time, 

Accept, O liord, <«// heart f pray. 


rosT-diiAin-A’iK 
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I'KOSE POBMS 


PROSE POEMS 

Love Offerings 
V 

Dosky^ but fair ; athrill with Life and Love ; 
Ablush with mingled pride and modesty ; 

In simple garb, yet Qucou-like all, and crowned 
With the sweet ^Ivsterv of her Womanhood : 

* V V 

Moving Avith subtlest tact and infinite grace ; 

The dust of Ages on her daintv feet — 

Slowlv but surelv she hath found her wav 

• • ft 

Down the long crowded clamorous aisles of Time. 
Lo, now 3h(‘ stands before a wondering world, 
Ikickcd by the radiance of her nebulous past I 
No longer doAvneast are her glorious eyes ; 

True, in their depths still lurks the trace of tears 
For countless sorroAvs meekly borne of yore ; 

But, there, noAV dwells and ilishes forth a light. 
Blent of a myriad secrets of the Soul — 

That wondrous neAvly-AAakened Soul of hers ! — 
Knowledge of Life in all its varied planes ; 
Courage tor aught her Karma hath in store ; 

The will to Aviu and hold against the Avorld 
A place (her rightful heritage) in the sun ; 

A clear sense of her duties and her dues; 

Hope in her heart ; upon her lips a song ; 

And, above all, a vivid consciousness 
Not only of her OAvn, her neAV-found, Avorth, 
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But also of that charm inoffable — 

That personality, in part divine. 

Yet enough mortal for our mortal gaze — 

Which, more than aught else in her armoury, 
Benders her Victrix wheresoe’er her glance 
Chooses to fall, and, falling, brings ^Mankind 
In silken fetters, willing captives all, 

Before her footstool — there, on bended knee. 

To lay their homage, aye, their very hearts ! 

Ind ! I salute thee — Mother of noble sons ! 

Let them but realize the bc'st within them — 

That mystical “ Divinity ” once said to hedge 
The Throne, but which as sandy also dwells 
In the innermost recesses of the Self, 

Whate’er the Race, Hank, Crei'd, of him or her 
Whom it ensouls ; nay, whatsoe’er its place 
Upon the scale, beginningloss or no, 

Of what is called “ ExisUmce.” Do but this. 

And who shall dare to doubt what lies ahead 
Eor them and for their Motherland r What force, 
Human or otherwise, shall stay tlieir march ? 

Get knowledge of your own I’rue-SeJv’es ; au resfe. 
Possess your souls in patience. In due time 
The Atman — the “ Divine ” within us all — 

Will cause that what may now he only seed 
Shall some day most assuredly be changed. 

As though by magic, into the Flower and Fruit ! 
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With adorable frankness the tavern veteran said to the 
tavern hoy : In this laughin", mocking world ever keep thy 
counsel ; never voice thy woo. 

The nightingale sobbed and sjiid ; neither the Spring’s soft 
virginal caress ; nor Autumn’s sombre, wec^ping gloom — ah ! 
neither this stirrcth Joy, nor that now exciteth grief — 
for alas! all-con<iucring Time soon slayeth the one and killcth 
the other. 

To his tearful comrades the dyin!; warrior said: Now 
that my dreams are (jver, my days are done, and to unknown 
shores 1 .sail — never liiore to return — bury my sword with me 
—that life-long friend who has ever stood tirm hy me in the 
darkest liour of peril and of gloom, hay it hy me; for with 
it 1 have fought for Lisht, for Trutli, for the lUirhts of man. 
No stain di.shonours it. rnsullh'd and ready in its sheath — it 
has ever been what a soldi(?r’s sword should be. In defence 
of Honour : in .support of Truth; in Freedom's cau.se ; for my 
Country’s sake — ever for the.sc*, from the scabbard it has leapt, 
flashed, fought. 

Comrades of the past and of many woes ! Light and 
Truth and the Spirit of Freedom— let these he your tin- 
resling endeavour ; your one, unfailing nuest. 

3Iay on you dawn the day — long atvaired uiih aching 
hearts and v»*arnins; eves— the dav *• when war on earth shall 
cease ; harsh times shall mellow into peace.” 


S. KurD.\ Ik'KUsii 
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THE CARLYLE LEGEND 

There is growing up a Carlyle legend, as there grew up 
a Cromwell legend, and one day someone will have <o do 
for Carlyle what lie did for Cromwell — remove the mask. 
This shall he no attompi to do that. IF the lime to do it 
were come, Avhieh i.s doubt fnl, ami if wo could do it, 
w'hich is much more doubtful, we have* not at present the 
hundre^dth part of the leisure wbkdi the task would demand. 
Something may lion over be said on the subject. 

The legend, we say, is growing, which is to say that it 
has not yet taken final shape. What it will bo is still perliaps 
doubtful. Some have maintained that Carlvle was a great 
literary artist, and, in his own (inn*, a great teacher. The 
proof of the last i.s that he infliumced, even iimpired, 
hundreds of those whose? gemoration Followed al'ter his. To 
our generation, they maintain, he is no teacher, and 
will never again be acc(‘pted by the world as one. Others 
have maintained that the Carlyle of the earlier books wa.s 
a great teacher, and will ever remain one ; but that the 
Carlyle of the later books, especially tin? Carlyle of IFrederick, 
was a man seduced into a blind, or perverse, advocacy of 
force, and is not profitable to tlie correctioii of anyone. 

The deepest concern of man is his relation to God. That 
is so even to tho.se who articulately deny it, and shape 
their conduct according to some code of “good form”; 
whose conscious ideal is merely to lie gentlemen. It is a 
concern compared with which all other concerns of man are in- 
significant, and it forms an essentially practical part of every 
other one. To be the best bricklayer or carpenter that it 
is pos.sible for you to be, you must have the .sen.se n( Und 
relation; you must feet the divinity of man. You mast 
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believe it truly, M'ithout any priggishness, or hypocrisy, or other 
base admixture. To put it very summarily, it was in that 
belief, very sincerely held, that Carlyle began. Ho had also, 
we may bo sure, a sense that he had been given powers that 
were not ordinary, whieh it would be his duty to use. 

Carlyle was a stone-mason’s son. He began life without 
money and without friends. The callings open to a man of 
his means, or lack of tlicm, werc^ the ministry, school- 
mastering or college-tutoring, and journalism — “salaried occu- 
pations” would be a more corr(!ct phrase to use than “callings.” 
I’hese, then, were all that were open to Carlyle. They were 
open, that is, to Carlyle as a man who had taken a university 
degree, but was without the means of purchasing an opening 
in life, or friends, such as ifacanlay had, to make one for him. 
In elfect, however, tluw wore all closed. It is probably as true 
to-day as it was then, that for a man to succeed in journalism, 
he must not liav(‘ too strong a sense of the sacredness of 
truth ; of each Jiian’s duty to decide, alone with his God, what 
his daily duty is. Tln?se ar(‘ things that follow, however, 
from the fact that a man does stand in a relation to God, and 
that the divinity of mankind is not a mere phrase. The 
nnncmbrance of I hem makes journalism impossible for a man. 

School-mastering and college-tutoring are to-day, in the 
general estimation, more honourable callings than journalism, 
as not appearing to retpiire any sacrifice of a man’s principles, 
whatever th(!y may be. 'I’liey wm’e honourable callings in 
Carlvle’s dav too - -to anv man to whom the traditional beliefs 
still appeared to be flu* Word of God. To a man to whom 
they did not a])pear so, they wen* not honourable eallings. 
They w(*re not so to Clough for instance. The ministry, 
then as now and ever, is closed to all men wlio tind much to 
doubt in the traditional heli(*fs. 

There was, then, public life being closed to him, only 
•Jiie cari*er open to Carlyle — the canu*!* of a man of letters, 
and that one he chose. 'I’liat he was not intended for it lie 
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has said himself, and marvellous as his literary gift appears 
to us, as to everyone, we do not hesitate to say that he was 
right. To one born to be a man of letters writing is always 
the greatest pleasm-e, and it may (!ven be an intoxicating 
delight. To Carlyle it was always pain and grief ; at times 
it seemed to him a thing impossible ; at the best ho could only 
manage it, not by wnfiuff his l)ooks, but by talking them. 
His style Avas his I'athur’s conversational stylo, stretched, not 
without sounds of breaking, to ineid that greater strain upon 
it. Even with the uiiimpoachablo witness that there is to the 
fact that th(! writingof his books made Carlyle wretched, it is 
almost incredible tliat they should havi? don<! so. Wo cannot 
conceive of anything of the kind being ever better done 
than the best parts of the *■ I’reneh Uevolulimi,” and that 
they were written l)y a man, not intoxicated with the sense 
of the supreme goodness of the thing growing daily under 
his hands, but almost beside himself with misery at his task, 
is a thing I'cally almost beyond belief. 

Having chosen the career of a man of hdters Carlyle had to 
perform, at least for a lime, the etmimon tasks that fall to 
such. He translateal “ Willudm .Meister,"’ a Life of Scliiller; 
he wrote arlichjs for tins JtFaga'/.ines. Being, however, more 
than a man of letter.s, cu* Ixdng no common one, being in 
addition, a man imbued with the .sense of man’s divinity, and 
his individual respaiisibility to Cod, he had niKinwhile to 
settle in bis own mind what In? shonld tell the Avorld of 
higliei* matters. Ho found that even in tlu! b(*st of wbal was 
believed around him, at least in the form of it as clotlmd by 
men in words, then; was a great deal that In; could not 
believe, and in that wliich was not best -in the current 
opinions regarding consliintions and their workings, education, 
the relations l)etw(;on the rich and tlic poor, and many other 
matters — he foiiiul a great deal that h<; had flatly to ilis- 
believe. Othew men might pick up their opinions as tluw 
pleased, or as their interests dicbited : ho must form his own 
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by rule, and that rule was rooted in the conviction of the 
divinity of man. 

To tell the truth, if you could discover it, about Goethe 
and Schiller, and the worth of their writings ; about Johnson, 
Burns and Scott ; about Cagliostro and the diamond nepklace 
— these were honourable tasks, and for each there would 
be a season ; but if you had thought out the everlasting no 
and everlasting yea — these were certainly greater matters, 
and the conclusion of your thought was obviously not one 
to withhold. So “ Sartor llesartus ” was written, a book that 
is that man’s “ conclusion of the whole matter.” 

The writing of “Sartor Resartus” probably convinced 
Carlyle, if it is not still more probable that he knew it before 
he wrote it, that the powers which God had given him 
were the very highest ; that bis peers were such as Dante, 
Luther, Shakespeare. His calling, then, as a man of letters 
was henceforward not to be as that of other men of letters ; 
his writings, except those whose purpose was admittedly 
to serve some need of the hour — “ Past and Present,” “ Latter 
Day Pamphlets,” “ Chartism ” — were to be such as might 
be accepted as part of a new' Bible. His concern was to be 
with the highest — the government of human societies ; the 
moulding of human belief. 

The distinction between Carlyle’s view’ of his calling as 
historian (the man of letters who is concerned with the 
highest, if he be not a poet, must be a historian) and such a 
one as Macaulay’s is vital. jSIacaulay might choose any period 
of history that had not yet found a supreme historian. It must 
Iw an interesting one, to give the writer’s gifts full scope, and 
if the hook l)e w’cll written, it w’ill live, and be read ages later 
hy those who take delight in reading, and seek ju’actical 
instruction from history ; but neither its author nor anyone 
^ill ever claim for it a place in a new Bible. 

Let us break the thi'ead now to speak of some particular 
opiuioiiH or beliefs that Carlyle had formed. One was that 
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■miich as the wisdom of one age has differed from that of 
another, the seers of all the ages have thought fundamentally 
alike; that wide as the gulf might be between a Dante’s 
view of any human institution and a Luther’s of the same 
in a later age, about all permanent things their thought has 
been substantially the same. Another belief was that, granted 
that the wise man of any age must suffer as hemmed within 
the then known bounds of human knowledge, it was yet 
true that the gulf between his w'isdom, his insight into 
the fact of anything, and that of other men was immeasurable. 
He was, then, a man to follow implicitly. In this or that age 
there might be no seer ; there might be only a Mirabe?iu, a 
Frederick. Under their leadership men would not get near 
to heaven, but they would get immeasurably nearer than under 
wy other man’s, or under no leadershi]> at nil. 

The third and last belief we propose to speak of is a 
corollary of the second. It is that there is an element of the 
accidental and the unimportant in the fact that the seer in one 
age is a Judge in Isniel, in another, or in other.-^, a poet, in u 
third a priest, in a fourth, a king. I’lie poet-seer of one age, 
if born in another in which the time demanded that of him, 
would have been a priest-soer, or a king-seer. It is not that 
there is a gift for supreme poetry, a gift for supremo priest- 
hood, a gift for supremo kingship, these three differing in kind. 
They are one gift -a radiant insight into the truth of things. 
The victories of the poet, the priest, the king arc essentially 
the same. The man cannot see the thing, whatever thing it ho, 
with that clearness without knowing what to do with it, what 
to do about it. 

We have now to fare forth, with this man of letters who 
was not one, in searcli of subjects of Uiblical interest. Tlnwo 
is both no lack of such suhjjscts, and, the dilhciilty lyin'.,' i" 
the handling of them, a gi-eat dearth of thorn. One, the 
French Eevolution, w'as plainly to he seen. Perhaps it wa* 
Uie more plain to that peasant’s son, because he had seen his 
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neighbours reduced to eating grass ; because he knew the 
Duke who was afterwards, at the time of the Disruption, to 
refuse to let any Free Kirk 1)e built on his acres, a proceeding 
no doubt characteristic of Ilis Grace. OF the French devolu- 
tion as a subject for Carlyle’s pen, as of the other subjects 
that he chose, Froude has already explained what it is most 
important to understand ; but as it would appear that his 
explanation is not now read, or, if read, is not accepted, it 
may be repeated. As it may be read, but not believed, and 
as Froude was Carlyle’s friend, and may be thought not to 
have been unbiassed, there may be an advantage in some 
human being of a later generation letting it be known that 
he iirnily believes it. It is as well to add that what Froude 
gave as the explanation he had had from Carlyle himself. 

The French llcvolution, in Carlyle’s view, was a manifest 
judgment of God. It even lightened for him 

“ the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world ; ” 

for had ha lived before it, he would have had to have faith 
that such would be the end, in these days as of old, of 
every corrupt society. To live after, and to see, was much 
the easier. 

In taking that view of the French llevolution, Carlyle 
was in substantial agreement with his own age, and our own 
is in agreement with them, so that in his general treatment 
of the subject there is nothing to olfend us, as there was 
nothing to olTend his contemporaries. Head in the light of 
his later books there will be found expressions, it is true, that 
show Carlyle to have been not precisely a ladiever in demo- 
cracy, as we practise it, ns well as some other things ; but as 
the general sympathy is with him as to the whole tuatter, the 
sting is taken out of that. It is perhaps, too, not witliout its 
iwlwrtauce that the retribution we are summoned to be present 
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at and witness is retribution visited upon other men’s rapacity 
and cruelty, other men’s spiritual cecity and ignobleness. In 
the later books they are our own. It may not he retribution 
visited, but retribution foretold, if wo do not mend our ways. 

The next subject was to be the struggle of the Puritans 
with Charles I, or a history of England’s most heroic age. 
What made it a Elblioal subject was manifestly not the fact 
that Charles levied Ship-money without the consent of Parlia- 
ment ; not that he governed England for years without 
Parliament ; not that he set up a Star Chamber, Avhich slit oiT 
men’s ears ; not that he tried to imprison members of Parlia- 
ment. These might he the chief grounds for fighting Charles 
in this or tliat man’s view : they were not England’s, Carlyle 
thought ; not Hampden’s or Pym’s ; especially were they not 
Cromwell’s. England was not moved, either, by any pas- 
sionate desire for a reptiblican form of government, nor was 
Cromwell, though some of his lieutenants were, who withdrew 
from him, in sorrow' or in rage, w'hcn he showed that it had not 
been for republicanism that he had fought. Had he been 
fighting for that, had they all been, it w'ould nut have made it 
a Biblical subject. Or nothing like as much so as the conti- 
nental wars of religion of the Sixteenth Century made such 
a subject, much as we may have to admit that many mixed 
motives entered into them too. What made the English Civil 
"War a Biblical subject was that the issue w’as w'hether God 
was to be worshipped w'orthily in England or no ; w'hcther or 
no England was to be governed in the fear of God. Carlyle 
did not write his history. H«5 tried it and failed. He could 
not make the thing live. Not as the book hut as a book, and 
one which, if written, would perhaps clear the way for the 
book, he determined to edit and print Cromwell’s Letters and 
Speeches. When he hod done that, it seemed that no more 
need be done. The story of the Puritan struggle in all it"* 
chief lineaments had been told. If perhaps it had not buon 
quite so fully as Carlyle persuaded himself (he was by 
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lime in the state of physical exhaustion that made any long 
subject appear wearisome), he certainly had shown all his 
thought about it. First, that it was a religious war ; secondly, 
that his sympathies were wholly with the Puritans ; thirdly, 
that in Cromwell he recognized a king-seer. That is clearly 
to bo seen by anyone who will read the hook attentively, 
especially the first part. AVhen Carlyle comes to the letters 
or the speeches, each of which w<as to he given with only so 
much elucidatory comment as was necessary, his subject is for 
the moment its subject, which makes it oft(m the narrowest 
possible. A man who is iighliug battles and reducing towns 
has letters to write ; but he will not preface his instructions 
about more shot and shell, or bacon for the troops, or reinforce- 
ments, with the expression of his conviction of the righteous- 
ness of his fighting. Or, it he is a soldier, and has a speech 
to make to a Parliament that is splitting hairs over this or that, 
while the enemy is plotting the overthrow of the Common- 
wealth, he will slick to the point. Still, there was in Crom- 
well’s mind such an ever-present sense that the battles were 
God’s, that the Parliament’s business was His, that the letters 
and speeches do not lack expression of it, and we are reminded 
much more often than might be supposed, that it was all an 
heroic issue. 

Our interest in the hook, apart from the main issue of 
seeing Charles, llupert. Laud, Cromwell, Hampden, and the 
others live again, is in Carlyle’s opinion about it all. YVhat 
it was, has already been said. The view that he was on the 
side of Cromwell and his troopers, and not on that of Charles 
and Ijaud, Imcause theirs was the winning side— but nobody 
ever thought so. Schoolboys so like to be on the winning 
side, even in history, that they make short work of swallowing 
opinions, but not Carlyle’s. That from thenceforward he uras 
on the side of the big or the little battalions, whichever won 
the battles, unlike the Almighty, who is always on the side 
of the big, is an epigram, and a good enough one. From an 
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Indian jungle is said to come this other : *' God is great, but 
he is very far away.” One may quote either, when epigrams 
are being quoted, but not put forward either as a serious 
opinion. Let us hope not ! 

Carlyle makes his opinion clear, that Cromwell, as 
the man who had the clearest sense of Puritanism of 
anyone of his generation, was a man implicitly to follow. 
He would have hoped, had ho been a Seventeenth Century 
Englishman, to have followed Cromwell implicitly himself. 
Puritanism, this was his Nineteenth Century opinion, was 
the best that man then knew. Official Puritanism liad 
died since, but it was alive then. It was then the thing to 
believe in (there is again to-day a thing that is the thing to 
believe in, and it is as dillicuU to discover, perhaps more so, 
than official Puritanism Avas two and a lialf centuries ago), 
and its leader was your best leader. Whatever good there 
might he to ."wiy of the Church of England in those days, and 
of Charles’s and Laud’s activities on its behalf, and the good 
that wjis in thorn, Puritanism, it appeared, had Ixjen a nobler 
thing. Whatever might be the value to lilngland of preserv- 
ing the institution of kingship, and the Church of England 
as an institution, Carlyle thought that, seeing that they were 
then bent on strangling the life out of a better thing, they 
had better be destroyed. Tbe victory of officuil Puritanism 
would have been to found better institutions in their place. 

Carlyle also showed that he had no very high opinion 
of Parliament ; even that he had a very low one. He would 
think highly of any Parliament in which the right spirit 
appeared ; hut it was not to bo expected, he perceived, 
that it ordinarily Avould, and if, as seemed probable, it wjis 
very seldom to, Parliament also had better be destroyed. 

The.se ara opinions even more unpalatable to us than they 
were to Carlyle’s own generation. To it what was foremost 
was the spectacle of a brave, clear-sighted man doing jusi ice 
to another brave man. Everyone had a part, too, in a 
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supposedly ambitious hypocrite being shown to heave l)een a 
brave and pious man. As a lover of the Church of England, 
this or that man gained nothing in the rehabilitation of 
CromweH’s character: as an Englishman he gained what 
every Englishman gains every time England produces a 
hero. All that means less to us. We are used to Cromwell’s 
face without the mask : we are familiar with the true Crorn* 
well, and have almost forgotten the legendary. There is 
little, then, to divert our attention from Carlyle in the guise of 
a would-be destroyer of kingship of that kind, of a Church of 
that kind, of a Parliament of that kind. Or, if there is some- 
thing substantial, it is the spectacle of Carlyle doing his duty 
as a man of letters, namely, speaking the truth as he under- 
stood it. We may, it is true, readily take it for granted that he 
would do so. Well, that is a greater compliment to Carlyle. 

Which, now, of these two is the more intelligent view — 
that the older Carlyle may be disregarded, as having suffered 
corruption through some physiological change, or what not, 
or that his opinion that kingship. Church and Parliament 
might in given circumstances be destroyed with advantage 
to England, is the more sympathetically to be considered as 
coming from a map who in his earlier opinions has appeared 
so as if guided hy a light from heaven ? That of the physio- 
logical cliange, or wh.atever it he — what amoiinl of sense is 
there in that ? If it were the common lot of man to suffer 
such corruption, and we could therefore feel eertaiu that 
Carlyle had, and that no opinion of his formed after a certain 
age was of much value, we should he equally certain that we 
had suffered it ourselves, and the opinion we should wish to 
have regarding the question at issue — wlu'ther it was right of 
Cromwell and hi.s Ironsides to endeavour to destroy that 
kingship, Church, and Parliametit before they succeeded in 
strangling Puribinism — would he the opinion of our sons, 
^"hich, let it be said, is very much more' likely to he that it 
Was right, than that is likely to bo our opinion. We do not. 
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hotreirer, ask our sons their opinion, and should they give 
us it unasked, and «v^e not agree with it, we should not. bo 
much impressed. We feci that, leaving our first crude 
opinions out of account, there has run a certain consistency, 
a certain integrity, through our judgment of things. Let 
us allow as much to Carlyle. 

What should be our opinion of Carlyle’s opinions will 
engage us later on. It is now time to pass to Frederick. 

The upright man may suffer adversity, and there is 
either no connexion between his weaknesses of character and 
his misery, or such connexion as there is is too obscure to 
trace. It cannot be so with a nation, for so close is the 
connexion between the virtues of honesty, truthfulness, 
sobriety, industry, and the rest and worldly prosperity, and 
between vice and national misery, that only time is needed 
to produce cither effect. That means that the life of any race, 
those excepted which resemble 


“ quel cattivo coro 
Dcgli angeli che non furan rehelli 
Nf* fur fideli a Dio, raa per s6 foro,” ' 

may be so told as to give the telling a lliblical value. How so to 
tell it is the question. When the nation itself has a deep sense of 
Biblical values, as the Jews had, when the writing is done by 
the people themselves in the course of great stretchc-s of time— 
when, that is, what is ultimately preserved in writing is what 
the national memory has retained as most significant, joined 
to the few contemporary writings, the profound importance 
of which has ensured their preservation — history so told will 
always have the supremest value. It will rank above the 
history, similarly told, of any less heroic race, and below that 
of any more heroic. The value will be greatly heightened, 

‘ That abject choir of angula, who were not rebelliouK, nor wore faithful to Otxli but 
wero tor thenoMlves. John Carlylc't tranMlniion^ 
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if the contrast between the nation’s original weakness and 
its later power be very striking, or, as “ lilies that 
fester smell far worse than weeds,” if the onee heroic 
race has become contemptible ; if what once had life as 
a forest tree has become withered and dry. A feature 
of history so told will be the contrast between the length 
at which the story of the heroic periods, the life<times 
of the different national lieroes is told, and the condensa* 
tion of tlie history of other periods into a few lines each. 
This is what may be called the race-method of writing history, 
when wliat is given is what the national memory has retained, 
if the same method he followed by a single historian, unless 
no individual instinct for Iliblical value can ever equal that 
of a race, which is probable, his history may have an equal 
value. So also, if his subject be the history of a race that 
has grown from weakness to power, from childhood to man- 
hood, while it cannot have the supremo value of a history 
that tells of the growth of a nation from childhood to man- 
hood, and its subsequent decline to senility and decay, it 
may still have great worth and signilicance for men. 

Carlyle chose as his next, and as it proved, his last, 
groat task to extract the lliblicjil value of the history of the 
(lorman-spejiking peoples in general, and the Prussians under 
their masters the Ilohenzollerns in particular, from their 
Iwgiuniugs to the end of the Seven Years’ Wav. He might 
have stopped at an earlier date ; say 1510, the date of Luther’s 
death, and have made Luther his hero. iVtany regret that he 
did not. There wore, however, reasons strong enough why 
he should not. IIi.s book was to be for the editlcation of 
the British race. If it did not edify it, Carlyle thought, he 
>night as well leave it alone. It was not to be a book to 
give intellectual pleasure to the comparatively small chiss 
that reads history, a book for statesmen to draw lessons 
from. It was to bo that too, or it is that ; but it was to he 
“lore— a book to stir and quicken the spiritual life of the 
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mass of his countrymen. If to Carlyle articulate worship and 
prayer had not become impossible ; had he thought that it only 
needed, that all might be well again with England, that new life 
should be breathed iuto her Protcstaiitisra, he most probably 
would have brought his history of the Germans only tu 
1646, and have made Luther the culminating figure. lie 
believed, however, that Protestantism, or old Protestantism 
at least, was dying ; that Christianity itself, or old Christianity, 
was dying ; that the world wanted a new religion, and possibly 
one unlike any there had ever been —one that would never 
become articulate in worship and prayer. He believed that 
in the meantime men should concentrate their thoughts 
on the better government of human societies ; and he believed 
that in that demain the past had come much nearer the trutli 
than in the domain of religion ; that there was consoqueully 
much more to be learned from the study of it than from the 
study of the religious life of the past. To carry his history 
of the Germans down to 17C3 gave him opportunities of point- 
ing the moral which ho would not otherwise have htul ; oppor- 
tunities really priceless. 

The people who fail to understand Carlyle’s intention 
(almost everyone apparently), and read his “History of 
Frederick II of Prussia, called ‘ Predcrick llic Groat ’ ” as a 
history of Predcrick the Groat, complaining that the iutroduc- 
tory part is much too long, and that the history of his last 
years (from tho end of tho Seven Years War to his death) has 
been disgracefully slurred over, Avhich it would not have hecn, 
if. in one of those years “ Pritz” had won a thumping victory 
(quite true I it would not have been) — well, it is a book worth 
reading twice. What is the book really ? It is more even 
than a history of the Germans to Prederick’s day. It is a 
history, condensed in tho Biblical manner, of Kaiser Barbarossa, 
the Teutonic Order, Brandenburg and the Hohenzollerns and 
their predecessors, Luthor and the Reformation, the Thirty 
Years* War, the Great Elector, Frederick Wilhelm, Predcrich 
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the Great’s father, Prederick the Great, Peter the Great, 
Leibnitz, George I of England, Voltaire, Louis XV and 
the Pompadour, 3Iaria Theresa, George II, Chatham, Wolfe, 
Clive, the Partition, of Poland, d’Alembert, Rousseau, 
and muck beside. And of a literary value really extra* 
ordinarily high. 

Prederiek was tb Carlyle first and foremost a working 
king as Chatham ivas also, if an uncrowned one; and the 
significance to Carlyle of the contrast between their works and 
ways and the idleiu'ss, play-acting, and vice of Louis, the 
(leorges, the Augusts by whom they were surrounded was 
beyond words to tell. The Ciermans ho thought a rude, coarse, 
pipe-clay people, very near the root, but obedient, once tamed, 
and sober, industrious, bravo and pious. Prederick, in what 
was best in him, was what his forefathers had been, but that 
heightened and perfected. That brain, as an instrument for 
business, was the very best the Ilohcnzollerns had produced ; 
and of any supremely oiTective instrument for business Carlyle 
would have his good opinion. It made tho possessor, as far as 
that went, good company. There are so many brains, that are 
not effective instruments for business, in skulls belonging to 
Kings, Cabinet ^linistrrs, Secretaries, and others, who are 
managing the business in which you yourself are intimately 
concerned ; and if you feel, peradvcnlure, that the brain in 
your own skull is one of the good ones, there may be the 
satisfaction of private revenge, though you must not say so, 
in giving men something with which to compare their Kings, 
Cabinet Ministers, etc. Theirs and yours also. 

Carlyle bad obviously .some dilliculty in making up his 
mind what to think of what was new in Prederick. *Jhat was 
stuff of a mi.vcd quality, and of doubtful value ; but it was 
wl'.at, or partly what, made tho spirit-link between Prederick 

Voltaire. In tho latter's fight with Vinfume, in which 
Ki'Hlerick must be held to have taken a part, however difficult 
it may he strictly to define it, there was much to displease, 
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even something to disgust, Carlyle. When Churches are to he 
destroyed, he would have it done by pious, earnest men — by 
tnen with a deep sense of the imminent peril of the process to 
men, and so presumably not incapable, as one suspects the 
Voltaires and Fredericks to l)e, of building up new churches 
in their place. As Luthers and Cromwells are capable. When, 
however, the church has a rotten core tiiat smells, when its 
destruction, therefore, is to be done speedily, those who helj) 
with scorn and contempt and ridicule, that being all they can 
do, must provoke some sympathy. Their way inay at least 1«; 
studied as a guide to a better way. That better way — the best 
way — is probably the way of silence. 

If Carlyle’s estimate of the Germatis and the ITolnni- 
zpllerns was wrong, it woa wrong, and the world will 
ultimately be sure of it. Now is not a profitable time to 
attempt to judge, for the last few generations of Germans 
tuid Hohenzollerns, and especially the last, have so covered 
themselves with infamy unspeakable, that they have involved, 
whether permanently or temporarily time will show, all their 
forefathers in the eondemnation. Tf, however, there never 
had been either Germans or llohen/.ollerns, which we must 
all think would have been belter, and a pity that Heaieii 
did not think so too — if Carlyle’s book had been all a liction, 
and his Brandenburg a new kind of U topia, it would have a 
value as expressing his last opinion upon the question of the 
governance of human societies; and that value, be it great or 
little, the book will always have. The opinion, to put it very 
briefly, is that Democracy, if not heroic, will mean a worse 
world than has yet been seen. To escape the worst wo must 
have working kings at least to the extent, really v(;ry con- 
siderable, to which the men of olden time secured them. 
We must have our Moses, David, Barlwirossa, Great Elector, 
Cromwell, Frederick, Chatham, Mira1)eau. Further, while wo 
must assume that they will make mistakes, it will yet ho 
best on the whole — this is Carlyle’s opinion — to obey them 
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implicitly. But they must bo toorking Kings: the other 
kind is anathema. The other kinds, it might be better to say, 
and honr near we may be to a new kind, of Democracy’s 
special creating, who can foretell ? 

This opinion of Carlyle’s is one to accept and act on, or 
to reject, and to reject it is not really possible. We may 
ignora it and probibly will, unless his teaching and that of 
the others like him has so sunk into us as now to be our 
s<!Cond*nature. If it has, it is teaching we shall be follow- 
ing even while ye suppose we are ignoring it. To reject it 
tU’liliertttehj is not possible. In the olden time there was 
once, or it may have been oCtener, i]i the life of each race 
a choosing of a king, lie once chosen, kingship was made 
hereditary in his family. Thence ruin and woo to the race 
in almost every instance. That way, then, of choosing a 
succession of kings was manifestly wrong. IiVe now choose 
them differently. At each general election, namely, and 
sometimes between elections. Everything will obviously 
depend in what spirit, and with how much sense, wo choose 
them. To trust that the king originally chosen would have a 
son to succeed him, who would make a good king, and he 
ii son to succeed him, who would make another, was to trust 
too much to luck. To think, houever, that merely substitut- 
ing frequent choosing for the old trusting to luck has some- 
thing in its nature necessarily to lead to better results Avere 
a grievous mistake. There is, then, an opportunity for Carlyle’s 
opinion, which we are of course to apply to each day’s 
circumstances as they arise, to be of value to us. If we keep in 
view that the king we choose must be a working king, and true 
and heroic ; that our only chance of discerning him is to be 
inrking kings, and true and heroic ourselves, we shall be 
pmctically applying part of the spirit of Carlyle’s teaching. 
If we cultivate the habit of implicitly obeying the king once 
chosen, we shall be applying the other part. But both how 
diflicult 1 
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The plain truth is, of coarse, that, whatever he the valno 
of Carljrle’s opinions, his later have more value than his earliei’. 
The earlier were coloured by the preference of youth fcr 
those parts of the picture of life tliat make the heart glow, 
and by Carlyle’s inexperience of things as they aro. He had 
not watched, as later in London he did at first-hand, the 
ignoblcness and fatuity of men w'orking in masses. Tet the 
hero of bis “Sartor,” his Mirabcau,his Abbot Samson are men 
surrounded by millions “ mostly fools ” almost as much as his 
Cromwell and Ercderick are. It may bo onela regret that he 
had not more “ faith in humanity,” and in the power of 
persuasion to make men do right ; but whether that faith is 
really justified is very doubtful. Certainly those who have 
relied most upon persuasion, oven St. Paul, even Christ, have 
also been prepared to use force at times, or to foretell that 
it would be used, and with right and justice. Only we are 
so ready to deny that to ourselves, and to regard a Carlyle ns 
in conflict with St. Paul, instead of being essentially with 
him, only more ready to see force used against selfishness, 
incompetence, wickedness. 

If, finally, something must be said more directly about 
the “ Carlyle Legend ” than in the preceding pages, let it be 
something brief. It is perhaps enough to have called it a 
“ Legend,” for all that one has to do in such a case is to put 
people, and especially younger people, on their guard. They 
will read his books. What is worth our effort to secure is 
that they shouldn’t begin with a distorted impression of the 
man, or of any particular book of his. Let them rend and 
judge for thein.selve.s. Their generation will probably l)e 
more clear-sighted in the matter than our own has been, 
which grew to manhood in the five and twenty years tinit 
followed Carlyle’s death. The judgments of men that »re 
formed in those years are seldom left unmodified by those 
that follow after, and even to appear to regard any of the 
judgments of Carlyle that have been expressed as cl;:ssic 
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would be altogether a mistake. They may be left to time. 
To time also may be left the writing of an account of the 
man and bis work that shall be equally the writing of one 
man of genius about another as bis own Burns and Johnson 
papers are that. It will be a great pleasure to read it, but 
it will not be written in our time. 


J. A. Chapmait 
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THE ROSE OF INDIA 

A Ttomance of the Ancient East 

iDB S. Thom A Apostolo 

Snncto ihonia, priiicoi)s mundi, 

Fhc me, quaeiso, non confundi 
01) uul])arum gravitatem. 

Fnc me tiium dignitatem 
Dignc semper exi'iltaro 
ilt devote invocart'. 

Es palatii fundator, 

Fratris rogis suscitaior, 

Ipsum regem sic repenle 
Acquiris cum sua gcmle. 

Omnes aegros sic sanamlo 
Transis unde praedicando, 

I^inceis post perforaris 
Et sic martyr coronaiis. 

{From an ancicul Inimn probahln of the ninth cen fnn/ ) 


I NTISODI ACTION 
The Ijkoknu 

The sources of the Icgetul of St. Thomas are four, all of 
quity. They are .leta S. thimin; .Iposlo/i of whicli both the Urcfk an'l 
Syriac version exist j l‘amo >V. fhomae Jjmxlofi in Ijatin ; and in the sa""* 
language Liter de Miraeulu S. TAomae. The fonrtli is QtruinH 
Hatban written in the vernaoiilar of the Malabar coast. The /’anino S. 
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Thmae ApostoU is mentioned by* St. Gregory of Tours in his work. In 
Uloria Marlyrnmy to whose authorship has been attributed the Liber de 
miraculte S. Thomae in tlie sixth century. Tlie Aelay however, were 
written according to the anti(|uarians about the beginning of t)ie third. 
I'lie Carmen Thomae liabhan is said to be the work of one of the first Indian 
disciples of St. Thomas. 

The traditions of the Apostle would still have been fresh at the time 
the Ada were written, since the Christian communities of Saint Thomas 
were then in a flourishing state and old people would have been alive whose 
errand parents had met the Apostle. An author at so early a date would 
hardly have dared to concoct a iietitious account and try to pass it as 
i;enuinG. Tlie Legend doubtless has an historical foundation. King 
(xondopliares really existed, and ruled over the North-West of India, being 
a contemporary of SI. Thomas. The tradition of the Apostle still main- 
tains a strung hold in India, especially among the Malabar Christians, 
where the TcJist of S. Thomas celebrated on the 3rd of July, is regarded as 
the ])rincipal Feast of the year, and where in every family there is a boy 
who bears the Apostle’s name. As far back as history dates their record 
they were called Christians of S. Thomas. 

Summing up the evidence (which wc do not here set before our 
readers) Father Marcellin da Civez/.a, a famous Franciscan historian has 
written : ‘ In the face of .'such a mass of evidence supported by the constant 
tradition of the Church, it would be an act of temerity and of incredible 
audacity to raise even a shadow of doubt, on the fact of the Apostolatc 
and Martyrdom of St. Tlioma.’^ in India.’ 

The Legend, or that ])art of it on which our drama is founded, in 
very brief outline is as follow-s : 

St. Thomas, some while after the Hc.*!urrection, began again to doubt, 
and wont and told the Apostles and the holy women of his difliculties, who 
a!«kod to be excused disiuissing them, as they were too busy about the 
liord’s work to listen to them. When the Apostle.sr divided among them- 
selves the countries .of the world, in order that each might preach in the 
region which fell to him by lot, India fell to St. Thomas. He was at first 
unwilling to go, and preaeluHl to the Medes and Persians and others, but 
did not go to India. AVhen he came hick to Jerusalem he had a vision 
of Christ commanding him to proceed thither, and in obedience to this 
personal behest took leave of St. Peter and wont to Caesarea, where in the 
company of Uebban, a inorchnnt sent by the Indian king Goudophares to 
trade in Syria, he set. sail. Eventually the voyagers reached Narankoz a 
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large, imi)ortant town where the great king Gnndophares resided. St. 
Thomas at the Maharajah’s request undertook to plan and build a palace, 
for which purpose the king after examination of his design gave him a 
large sum of mone}-, saying, " Thou art a great architect, worthy to work 
for kings. 

The Apostle went through the towns and villages of the kingdom 
preaching the Gospel and healing the sick. He distributed the Maha- 
rajah’s gold among the poor and during the absence of Gondophares es. 
tablished the Church in his kingdom on a sure foundation. After an 
absence of two years, the Maliarajah returiKMl, and was much enraged 
at finding no palace had been built, and but ill-nontent with the Saint’s 
assurance, that a palace had been built which he would find in the next 
life. He cast St Thomas into prison, taking the resolution that he ami 
Habban his companion should be Hayed and burned alive. 

While they were in prison, Gad the younger brolln?r of the Maha- 
rajah fell into a trance, and under the general impression that he was 
dead, the usual funeral rites took place, in the midst of whi(?h Gad arises 
from his bier, and narrates to Gondophares how he had been carried hv 
God’s angels to Paradise and he had been shown a resplendent [)alac*e wliich 
they told him was the palace built by St. Thomas for tin? Maliarajah, wlio 
had rendered himself unworthy of it. On this Gondophares reli*nts and 
become.s a convert with large numbers of his people to (’liiistianiry. In 
the course of his missionary joiiineys, the A|M)stle receives a visit from a 
Rajah who professes to be one of the wise men who foil*) wed the Star to 
Bethlehem. St. Thomas baptises him under the name of Gaspard. On 
another occasion he is visited bj’ Sitaraman, the commander of the froL))i.s 
of Mahadevan, Rajah of Mailejiiir; who im|dores him to come to Mailepnnini 
to heal his wife and daughter, both of whom are jiossessed hv tiu* ilevil. 
In this request St. Thomas reads the will of (iod calling liim elsewhere, 
and taking leave of his flock sets out on his long journey. Arrived with 
Sitaramaii at Mailepur the Apostle heals the afflicted women, and resides 
at Sitaraman’s house, whither great crowds of people ri'.sort for healiiiL’' and 
instructions in the Gospel. He heals a rich lady of the b)\vn, Sinna-Acchi 
or Sinthice, of her blindness, and she witli her niece Magmlani in course 
of time are baptised. Magudani at her house snifers the persccuiioii.s of 
Krishna, a kinsman of the Maharajah but. remains steadfa.st. Krishna 
enters the presence of the king insonlid garments in token of sadness and 
asks that the (pieen may be permitted to come and reason with Magpdanh 
with the object of dissuading her from the new doctrine. Magudani 
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induces the queen to accompany her to Sitaraman’s house, where she sees 
a miracle wrought by St. Thomas, and is likewise converted. 

Mahadevan accuses the Apostle of having bewitched his queen and 
orders both the Apostle and his own son Vizayan, wlio has become a dis- 
ciple, to be cast into prison, whence St. Thomas is brought laden with heavy 
chains to give an account of himself. The saint is ordered to sacrifice to 
the (ioddess Kali and is taken to the temple by the Hrahinins, where he 
calls upon (lod, and the idol melts as wax before a fire. The Brahmins 
in revenge accuse St. Thomas of the murder of a child whom he raises to 
life again. 

In prison, ilie Apostle still continues to teach the faithful where 'light 
as of day lit up the cell as they sang the glories of dod.' ^[eauwhilc the 
Maharajah has determined upon the death of the Apostle, although he fears 
the great multitude who believe his teaching. Finally he dtdivers St. Thomas 
to an oflicer saying, 'fake thou four soldiers, bring the Magician to the 
top of the mountain and pit'roe him there with lances.'’ For the closing 
sccMie of tlic tragedy I (piole the actual words of the record before me: — 

“ And when tlio evening had come Thomas walked to the soldi{M*s and 
said to tlieni, ‘ Now ilo what you have been ordered to do.’ He knelt 
down before a stone on whicdi a cross had been carved and offered his life 
to God. The soldiers pierced him with their lancos, and the stone with 
the cross on it was bathed with his blood. 

The holy Apostle fell on the ground, but he was not yet dead. Bishop 
Paul Silaraman gently drew out the iron of the lance, and a bleeding 
wound was <»poned in his side, at the same place as that of Jesus Christ, 
which the Apostle had touched with his hand. 

And the people, having heard of what had happened, went in a great 
prowd to llie mountain, ainl with a dying voice the Apostle of Jesus exhort- 
ed them to be faithful to God and to be constant in their faith. And the 
blood from his wound was running on the earth, when he gave up his holy 
soul to God.” 

The legend does not end here. The son of ^Mahadevan falls ill, and no 
roinodics can cure him, till in a dying state the boy is healed with some ot 
the curl h soaked in the blood of the Martyr. The ensuing repentance of 
the tyrant, who submits to baptism at the hands of Sitaraman, seiuns a 
foresluidowing of the penance done by an English king of a later century 
at the tomb of a .saint and archbishop who Iwre the name of the Apostle. 

The drama before the reader does not claim to be an exact reproJiic- 

of tljc legend traced above. The legend rather provides the foundation 
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on which it is built. Much in the play, especially the more romantic sido 
of it, is the work of imagination, pure and simple. 

While the eye of the Archuvdogist will doubtless detect anachronisms 
in these scenes from Ancient India and the Holy Land as they pass, 
depicted by a modern pen — and critics in their various inquisitions inucli 
else beside — the author trusts that liis venture will not be thought out of 
tune with the spirit of the New Testament and the great theme whieli has 
inspired it. 

Francis A. Jinu 


ClIAllACTIiKS 


St. Thomas the A])o.stle 

St. I’cter 

(joiiflophares 

A Jffiliftmjiili 

Alahadovau 

. 1 Mulnnajah 

Gad 

Bfolher of f} omlopha ron 

Yizavan 

A hop Prill CO, son of J/ofidtlrniu 

Hamchandra 

A liroliniin iniif llifjh Prirsf at 
Nor.nihoz 

Gurprashad 

A lirohviiii ouO Tfiph Prirsf fit 
MaHepiir 

Krishna 

A J’riHcc 

Sitaranian 

(Japhiin of Mahmlrrnn' a host 

llahban 

A merchotif wrronl to Ooiidoplinrrit 

Isaac 

A Jfiwish mcrchont 

Gaspard 

The Sheikh of J'<Jfim 

Xanthippus 

A conreri 

Corpus 

A fisher nut u 

Tulsi 

A Pundit 

St. Mary Magdalene 
Salome 

A mute 
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C H AKACTBRS — flOH fd. 

Treptia . . . Qiieoii of Gomlopharott 

Manashtri ... Qnpfin ot' ^lnhudpcnn 

Draupadi ... Daiufhler of Muhodfivan 

Ma^urlaiii ... Tiniiijhtpv of Kriahaa 

Sinthice ... Sinfer (f /{rishun 

Nai’i ... Hfttid io ^fut/iidoui 

An Angol 

Brahmias, Christians, Soldiers, Attendants, etc. 


ACT T 
SCKNE T 

(’Jerusalem —An ujipcr room. 

Alarv .Ilasrilalene aiul .''.•ilome ili.<ei>viTeiI foMiiiir linen, e.\tini;uishing 
lamps, cfe. St. Peter ai/art, eii^jiiireil in prayer.’ 

.l/r/ry — 

This is tlie Day, the Day the l.ord Inth made ; 

Each weekly dawning hrinijs the joy n>newed, 

A joy ne’er dimmed, since erst within my heart 
To birth it sprang at murmur of my Jiame, 

Thrilling my being, as through my tears T saw 
The dear form of the, llisen and at llis feet 
In sudden rush of rapture threw mys<*lf ; 

And now when iti the llroaking of the Dread, 

By faith discerning Him we And Him heiv, 

With the same joy my thankful heart o’erllows. 
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Salome — 

The Lord is risen indeed ; O news that never 
Can be less glorious than when first it fell 
From lips of one in snow-white raiment clad, 

Who sat upon the stone rolled from the door, 

And bade us niu to brinj? the others word ; 

And with what holy fear and trrnnblin" joy 
Wo still must hasten, ritnnini' throiu'h tlie world, 

To brini» tliat word to all who know it not. 

Magdalene — 

How swift this blessed early hour hath flown ! 

How hard so soon to tear ourselv(?s away 
J'^rom this dear room, for evm* hallowed 
By His sad eatiii" of Ihe Passover! 

And His ^lad salutation when He came 
From resurrection hither to our midst ! 

As still He comes, thoui'h not to smise revealed, 

Howbeit discerned by faitli, by love received, 

Touched as hut now we touched Him very ours. 

Enter St. Thomm — 

Peace he to all ! 

SI. Veter — (comes forward— all three greet him) 

The Lord is risen indeed ! 

St. Thoman — 

Alas ! meseems tlie mysteriejs arc o’er, 

And T, the would-be sharer of your joy. 

Am to the blest assembly come too late. 

St. Veter— 

Ah, Thomas, truly is it writ of thee, 

*' He was not with the rest when Jesus came.” 
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St. Thomas — 

0 great Apostle, it were in thy right 
Thus to retain my sin of negligence, 

Had not the Hisen One Himself forgiven, 
Vouchsaiing me the touch that shames mo still. 

St. Peter — 

O Urother, privileg(?d in tliis beyond 
All else of us who saw the Risen Lord — 

Should I of Avhom is writ far graver fault, 
Whose name is branded with that coward crime, 
The threefold, base denial of my Lord, 

Should T, with ever tbauktul consciousness 
Of thrice proclaimed forgiveness, forfeit all. 

And, pointing finger at thy lesser fault. 

With hardness thus belie His tenderness ? 

Ah ! (bid forbid ! Rather it me befits 
To rise a j)enitent at dawn of day. 

Each morn at cock-crow shedding tears for sin 
Which, though He pardoned, I can ne'er forgive. 

St. Thomas — 

Nay, but thou spake.st nought of my true fault. 
Eonsaking the {issembly — that wju-e slight 
Reside my cursed sin of doubtfulness. 

And most presumptuous word of dislxdief. 

Mari/ Magdalene (interposing) — 

But who sinned deeper, was forgiven more 
Than this poor Hary — me, who feel arise 
The welling tears at nnmtion of the theme 
Of sin and His forgiveness measureless — 

And yet (if such an one a.s I may speak, 

On this glad day that I three years agone 
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Beheld Him risen in that garden fair), 

Let the sweet peace He bade us enter into 
Enfold us, and the sorrows of the night 
Ely from the flaming footsteps of the morn. 

Salome — 

It is the Hay, the Day the Lord hath made ! 

St. Thomas — 

Ah, Mary — would that also I wore? glad ! 

Yet is there darkness settled on iny soul, 

A darkness like the gloom that wrapt me round 
When from coni]iaiiionship I shrank away, 

Brooding in solitude and heeding not 
The joyous tidings from the Sepulchre. 

Because it seemed too good a hapj)ening 
Eor this poor world of sorrow, sin and death. 

Marij — 

But how again can such a darkness he 

Since thou hast se<.‘n and touched the Itisen Lord, 

Eelt in His liands tlie printing of the nails, 

And touched the pierced side ? 

SI. Thomas — 

Ah, how indeed ? 

Thy words add bitterness to my reproach 
That I, llis cho.seTi, spite of all lie did 
To heal and not to break the bruised reed, 

Am bruised again, and faithless Thomas still ! 
While some dark demon whispers to my soul, 

“ How knowest thou in that very sight and touch 
Lay no delusion ? If thou wert deceived ! 

Were Ho arisen. He would come again. 

And thou shouldst sec and doubt Him never'more.” 
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St. Peter— 

And thou shouldst never know the blessedness 
Of those who have not seen and yet believed. 

Salome — 

Nay, which of us in tluit may claim a share ? 

We all have seen — wo all are witnesses — 

But this, a crowning blessing, waits on those, 

The countless myriads who come after us, 

AVhose word and life will witness bo as sure 
As ours is to His rising — yet to whom 
No evidence to sense or sight is given. 

St. Thomas — 

Ah, then, what comfort is there left for me ? 

St. Peter — 

This, Thomas, this, that thou converted once 
Strengtluni tliy brethren, seekirig not to draAV 
Vrom otlievs comfort, but imparting it 
'I’o those in darkness who havt? never heard 
Tlu! truth that lights with hop<< a falhrii world ; 

Then, guiding others, thou shalt see the way — 

And, others strengthening, thou shalt be strong. 

St. Thomas — 

What shall I do, and whitluw shall 1 go ? 

Where leadeth lie ? How shall I know the way ? 

Peter — 

This once He answered thee ; yet when the lots 
Anon are oa.st among u.s, in their fall 
Salute the Master’s Avill, assigning thee 
The region Avherc thou serve Him — ^IVhat of the hour ? 
6 
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High time it is to waken out of sleep, 

High time to watch and serve, to work and pray. 
The Master waits at each appointed task. 

Nor, Thomas, e’en for thee may we delay. 

[Exit. 


St. Thonma — 

So, when a certain man once wounded lay. 
Passed by the priest and Levite ; yet in you 
I look for more compassion of my need. 


Salome — 

The sick have greater, and to them I go. 

But, Thomas, Christ His grace enable tbec ! 

[Exit. 


St. Thomaa — 

And, Magdalene, no word ? 

Mary — 

1 must away, 

There still are sinners left to seek and save. 

[Exit. 


{Tlioniaa ia left alandiny alone, (he acene dttrkena.) 


[To he eouthmed). 

Francis A. Juun- 
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INDIAN EXCHANGE IN 1920 AND ITS LESSONS 

“ Only one peraon knows the arcana of foreign Exchanges 
and he is in the lunatic asylum,” said Colonel Hurst in 
a recent speech in the House of Commons. Every business 
man from the illiterate rntmeari broker to the prince of Indian 
merchants, not to speak of financiers, economists and politi* 
clans, has his own queer notion on this subject. The incessant 
play of the sterling Exchanges, now this Avay, and, now 
that, has fascinated many a keen observer w’ho has been so 
durafoundcred as to be at a loss to explain its vagaries. The 
instability and uncertainty characterising last year’s ex- 
changes have hit all people alike, the importers, the exporters, 
the consumers and the Government of India no less. 


1920 — Course of the Sterling Exchanges : 


January, 1920. 
February, 1920. 


March, 1920 ... 
May, 1920. ... 
June, 1920. ... 
September, 1920, 
Slst December 


... 2s. 

... 2s. 'l\d. to. 2s. 2d. 

(commenced falling 
about the middle of the month) 
2s. 2\d. 

... 2s. Od. 

... Is. 2d. 

... Is. OH 
... Is. -l^d. 


At the beginning of the year the sterling value of the 
Rnpoe stood at 2s. 4d. The value of one line ounce of silver 
Was 7Gd. and in February it rose to SOJd. The sterling 
exchange value of the Rupee rose to 2s. 7d. 'I he mouths of 
January and February witnessed quite extrixordinary events. 
Speculative demand arose for remittance from this country 
England. 
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In the words of Sir Pomeroy Webb, “ savings, profits and 
capital commenced to fiow out of the country.” Anoth(>r 
result of this sudden and dangerous rise in exchange was the 
stimulation of imjiorts specially piece-goods, locomotives, 
rails, motor cars and machinery. The high exchange was 
checking exports and though it was the foreigner that was 
being hard hit, there were “ di»put»‘8, disorganisation and dis- 
inclinations for further purehascs.” 

Such w'as the .situation Avhen the Government of India 
wanted to cany out the recommendations of Sir IE. Bahingtou 
Smith’s Committee and solve the ve.x«Kl e.vchange problem 
once for all. The Government have adopted the gold basis 
of exchange w'ith a view to combat tin* rising prices and thus 
procure the general welfan^ of India. In order to make 
the 2s. (gold) rate for the llppee elTective, they Imgan the 
selling of Henerr.e Conneih. The market rate of exchange was 
only 3ci. lower (i.e., 2n. Sd.) while the newly proposed late 
was 2s. lid. (sterling). 

The Government of India wanted to restrict imports and 
so prohibited the imimrt of gold. These were the measures 
that were adopted by the Government of India but they 
committed a colossal blunder in attempting to stahili.so ex- 
changes at a high rate without paying diuj heed to tlm 
world-factors which havt) upset their calculations and played 
havoc with their fond delusions and cherished conclusions. 
Their expectation that the price of silver would be soaring 
high and their conclusion that Indhv’s balance of tnide 
would continue to be in her favour have been negatived. 
The Government of India should have consulted the various 
interests of the country instead of pinning their faith to the 
conclusions of the Sir H. B. Smith’s Committee whose 
recommendations savour too much of panic-legislation. B 
ought not to have ra.shly carried out its recominendatious. 
Was not the Finance Member who guides the dcstinit'S of 
our teeming million.s, aware of the stream of speculative 
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remittances from our country ? Was he not aware that the 
swing of pendulum in the matter of remittances, 'was 
noticeable as early as in January when exchange was at 
2«. ? Did not the recommendations of the International 

exchange conference attract his notice ? Did it not advocate 
the controlling of imports by licences instead of legislation 
to stabilise exchanged Is it to be assumed that he was 
ignorant of the gambling of Manoari speculators by buying 
bills of exchange and importing goods from Europe ? 

Perhaps, his altruistic desire to alleviate the sufferings 
of the people wlio were pinched by lugher prices or his en- 
thusiastic zeal to make the llcform Scheme a success by 
enabling the Provincial Governments to contribute less to 
the Imperial Government, M'hicli deficit he hoped to make 
good by the gain from high exchange, might have w’eighed 
more in his mind and when once he had made up his mind 
.and come to a conclusion he carried it out with relentless 
vigour and uniliuching courage, the consequences of which 
will be dealt with in this article. 

Although the Secretary of State imposed an impossible 
task on the Government of India by asking it to maintain a 2s. 
(gold) liupee there was no serious criticism levelled at the new 
high exchange policy of the Government. The commercial 
coterie of Bombay prompted by a one-sided desire to benefit 
the exporters sup])orted the minority report of Mr. Dalai. 
There was a general concurrence of opinion that the Govern- 
ment of India has done well at attempting a high level of 
exchange but smarting as the people were under a high 
level of commodity prices, they could not see far into the 
future. Besides, the triwle conditions did not cause any 
anxiety. The Ixilance of trade u’as in favour of India. There 
were promising harvests and everything pointed to a period 
of prosperity and plenty and everybody was expecting a world- 
wide commercial and industrial revival after the war. This was 
the general trend of opinion at the beginning of March, 1920, 
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But the pleasant situation has lieen metamorphosed into 
the most gloomy outlook by the falling exchange. Indian 
foreign exchange is now in the worst muddle ever recorded. 
It has been the peculiar misfortune of India that she has been 
subject to several mishaps with her foreign exchange ; hut 
the present fall outbeats all recard. The Rui)ce’8 exchange 
value has fallen by about 50^ or a little more. When it 
fell in the last eighties and nineties it was only by lOd. 
From 2«. in 1872, the Rupee fell to 1«. \d. in 1895. But this 
was an instance of falling Exchange and as this 
phenomenon was covered over several years there was time 
for adjustment and mature deliberation. But the present 
instance is an instance of paralysed exchanges. If there was 
an exchange crisis in the last century, to-djiy we witness an 
exchange tragedy. Within the cour.se of nine short months the 
Sterling exchange dropped from 2«. lid. (Sterling) to 1«. 4d. 
(Sterling). This happened, de.spite the fact that a welhversed < 
and enlightened Government pitted all its resources to prop up 
exchange from below, but in vain. 

The magnitude of the losses suffered by the several 
parties can well-nigh be imagined than exactly ctUculated. 
First, the importers are the most hard hit of the lot. The 
official announcements and tiie changing of the value of the 
Rupee to 2s. (gold) basis, assured them of the continuity of 
high rates. It raised at least false hopes in the minds of the 
Indian importers who, when they found that they were caught 
in the exchanges, have gone to the e.vtreme length of repudia- 
ting their contracts. Neither entreaty nor threats were of 
avail and from the fact that outstanding obligations have 
not been honoured to the full followed the result, that India 
was excluded from the export-credit scheme. 

It has been the accepted opinion in many circles that a 
falling exchange greatly stimulates exports. But, alas, even 
this has not been accomplisluxi by the big drop in our exchange. 
Every class of our exports,— hides, skins, tea, cotton, and 
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rubber — was in a bad condition. The unprecedented rate of 
exchanges prevailing in Europe practically rendered it 
impossible for the continental countries to demand Indian 
produce. The Government communique to the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce (Nov. 16, 1920) has given the following 
causes for the stagnation of our export trade. There was an 
over-stocking of the European and American markets. There 
has been a financial crisis in Japan. There has been the 
continuation of embargo on food exports and, as such, 
uncontrollable forces have operated over which they can 
exercise no influence. The Government of India deprecated 
all further manipulations of the exchange level. 

The Government of India is the greatest of all the 
sufferers. First, their anticipations of profits from a high- 
level of exchange have been foiled. Besides being baulked 
of profits, they positively suffered a loss by the sale of the 
Uecerse Councils. Various estimates of losses have been 
framed and opinions might differ as to the extent of the loss, 
but there is no gainsaying of the fact that they frittered 
away India’s resources by selling Reverse Councils at absurd 
rates and insufficient quantities. Reverse Councils were sold 
first at 2«. (gold basis). Then at a rate based on the dollar 
cross rate. Eventually they sold Reverse Councils at 2«. 
(Sterling). But there was no steadying of the exchanges. 
There wsis a substantial withdrawal of currency by the sale 
of Reverse Councils and the note circulation has been 
perceptibly diminished but the price-level of commodities 
has not been lowered to a desirable extent. The sale of 
Reverse Councils tlum has not been a success, and it is really 
astounding that neither the tremendous tirades launched 
by the Bombay coterie nor the more Ccilm, dignified and 
temperate criticism of the various chambers of commerce, 
could shake the pertinacity of the Finance Department, 
'fhere was neither a stopping of the Reverse Councils as 
required by Bombay nor an improvement in the policy of 
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their sales as required by the various chambers of commerce. 
This is hardly the place to estimate the sum total of economic 
effects flowing from the sale of Keverse Councils. The broad 
fact is that exchange could not 1)c |)egged at 2«. (gold) level 
as suggested by the committee and desired by the Government 
of India. Is it too much to think that a finance minister 
will not be able to foresee the future — expert as he is supposed 
to be in financial matters P Granting that be has foreseen 
such a result why did he not stop the headlong rush of 
the Government of India in its mad attempt to su])port a 
high exchange} Was it not bis duty to impress on the 
Government of India the futility of such a coiirse ? Would 
it not have been better to utilise the money in paying off 
the sterling loan insteml of incurring some loss by the sale of 
Beverse Councils. 

Now, I am prompted to ask the question — do(‘s the Govern- 
ment stand where it did ? To-day the Government stands 
paralysed with no plan of action whatsoever to improve this 
situation. It has committed itself to a few such platitudes as 
the following. Exports must increase and imports decrease. 
In its opinion the fall in the exchange is only a primary 
problem which manifests a dislocation of trade and indicates 
a changed condition of the balance of trade. It Jays 
unction to its own soul and points out to the dislocation of 
the world exchanges, but it is indued a poor comfort if one 
remembers the fact that^ India has not suffered anything to 
the same extent that the belligerents of the late war have 
suffered. But the problem of our exchanges is no less tangled 
than theirs. 

The supreme lesson that this exchange debacle has im- 
printed on our mind is that political interference with tlio 
course of commerce without duo regard to economic law's is 
fraught with mischief. No one says that the Government 
of India should not fix the value of the Rupee high enough to 
prevent the intrinsic value of the Rupee from exceeding its 
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intended value in exchange. This is one of the fundamental 
principles of coinage. No one can break it with impunity 
or else the coins will go to the melting pot. It is 
this reason that forced the Government of India to 
raise the exchange value of the Rupee from 1«. to 

2«. sterling by successive steps synchronising with 
the rise in the price of silver. Economic law justifies it. 
But may it not be assumed that fixing too high an 
exchange value for the Rupee, will inevitably bring about 
unpleasant consequences. The Government of India failed 
to maintain this high exchange value and perhaps better 
results would have attended if it had attiunpted a moderately 
high level as 2«. (sterling). 

The second valuable lesson that this exchange tragedy has 
taught us, is the true value of the gold exchange or sterling 
exchange standard system of our country. This system aims 
at converting the internal currency into international cur- 
rency, making the latter availahle for export purposes only. 

It aims at giving a stable internal currency suited to the 
needs of a particular country. As Hartley ’Withers graphi- 
cally puts it, India ‘ stumbled ’ on this ideal .system and 
thereby rendered the silver Itupee more stable than the French 
i’raiic, the (hTinan 3Iark or the Russian Rouble. 3ilr. W. F. 
Spsilding, a more recent writer, testifies to the excellence of 
the G(dd exchange standard sy.stem and says it has withstood 
the strain of war. 'I'here is hardly «)ne curi’ency theorist who 
does not sing warm eneomiums over tlu‘ suitability of the 
Gold Exchange Standard to a poor country. In India the 
system has been wrought to wonderful perfection and it 
has been tested more that! once. ‘ In lt)0(>, it was tested 
hoin the silver side and in IfiOS it was tested from the 
.fitold side. On both occasions tin* authorities managed the 
system well and as late as 1919 there was a silver crisis and 
♦ban% to the Pittman’s x\ct, the Gold Exchange Standard 
system has been maintained intact. Now in 1920, the 
6 
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Gold Exchange Standard has failed to fulfil its function, namely, 
the maintentincc of a stable exchange rate. With the cessa- 
tion of Eevcrse Councils on Sep. 28, 1920, the Government 
have allowed exchange to go adrift. They have committed 
themselves to the policy of “ wait and see.'* The Einanco 
Minister who pleaded so eloquently for the lleverse Councils 
went to the extreme length of saying, “ If Reserve Councils 
were withdrawn entirely then we should have neither a gold 
standard nor a gold-exchange standard, nor any kind of 
standard at all.” Now that the Reserve Councils are given 
up, the very essence of the Gold Exchange Standard System 
has been lost. 

The Government of India is no doubt anticipating the 
return to normal conditions and is anxiously awaiting the 
return of trade balance in favour of India. Then arises the 
occasion to sell Council Rills. The rate for Council Rills 
which they can dictate depends on the intensity of demand 
and will it be wise to insist on 2«. (gold) rate after what they 
have learnt at so much cost ? 

Another im})ortant lesson this exchange tragedy teaches 
us, is the fact that merchants sulfur less from a diminution in 
quantity of currency than from a rapid fall in exchange. A 
diminution in the quantity of currency is another way of 
saying that the currency system is inelastic. That a curreney 
system should be ebistic is one of the fiuulamental tenets of a 
good currency system but far more important than this is the 
fact that the currency unit should have stability both inter- 
nally and externally. An unstable curr(*ncy unit causes great 
hardships to the masses and a currency unit which has ii<» 
stable external value causes hardship to all merchants and 
traders. The previous currency legislation of the Govern' 
ment of India aimed at always securing the stability of 1^® 
Rupee both for internal and for external purposes and succe** 
smiled on their efforts for a long time. From the year 
when the unconscious inauguration of the Gold Exchange 
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Standard system took place in India down to 1920 the 
Government of India could secure a stable Rupee. There 
were minor currency evils but, on the whole, they have suc- 
ceeded in attaining their cherished object, i.e., a stable Rupee. 
But this stability, the only commendable feature of our 
system, has been scattered to the winds. 

It is high time for the Government of India to wake up 
and abandon their attempt to make the Rupee worth 2«. (gold). 
When one examines the reasons that led to tlie adoption of a 
high exchange as given by Sir H. Babington Smith’s Com- 
mittee, one finds that the Committee in their anxiety to spare the 
Government of India of the necessity to buy silver in a rising 
market, have overshot their mari\ They concluded that 
silver’s price may rise to a high extent and that the high 
price of silver would prevail for some time to come. But 
their conclusions have been nullified and at the end of 1920 
the price of silver came down to lOirf. and at the present 
day it is about 38rf. So the main reason that the Government 
of India would be reduced to straitened circumstances when 
they have to buy silver at a very high price, no longer cxi.sts. 
Though silver has not been reduced to its pre-war price, i.e. 
2-iiL, still there is no longer the veil of uncertainty shrouding 
its course and it is no longer wise to expect that silver’s price 
would soar so high again. China is in the throes of a politi- 
cal crisis and India has absorbed silver to a great extent. 
Coupled with these facts comes the statement that silver has 
been demonetised in the continental countries even for 
smaller units of currency. Hence it is in)t rash to expect 
the continuance of low' prices of silver. When the necessity 
for maintaining a high exchange value does not exist, why 
maintain it then ? 

Another potent rea.son that has been cited is the pre- 
valence of high prices in India. Bearing in mind tlu' fact 
that the w'orld’s prices exert a pull on a particular count rvN 
price level, how* can one oximct that 1 ndia’s price level can 
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be lowered to a very ^reat extent or prevented from risinf> 
by a high exchange. The best way of combating prices is 
to stop inflation and the only remedy is to reduce the volume of 
circulation of silver llup«'e and notes. A recent estimate puts 
it that 4,000 millions of llupee circulate in addition to 1,6‘U> 
millions of llupec-notes. Leaving aside the reason that has 
forced them into circulation, can one expect that prices will 
not be disturbed by this huge output of currency ? No 
wonder that this vast volume of currency joined forces with 
some influences operating on the commodity side and pre- 
vented the downward tendency of prices. As written aln'ady, 
the sale of Kupee councils succeeded in shrinking the volunK; 
of currency to a great extent but the effects of such a with- 
drawal have been counteracted by other causes. The sus- 
pension of the fortnightly sales of gold by tlm Ciovernmerit 
of India and the removal of restrictions on the import uf 
gold into India led to a heavy demand for (his preciojis metal 
and remittances to finance these purchas(;s dragged the 
falling exchanges still lower and caused a heavy slump ia 
exchange. The Goveniment of India has neither completely 
succeeded in lowering the price of gold in India to their 
official rate, nor wewe general prices lowenal to any appreciable 
extent. 

It needs no emphasis to say that the paramount duty of 
the Government of India is to restabilise exchange as early as 
circumstances will permit and insist on a reasonably stable 
rate instead of such a high exchange rate as 2«. (gold)- Now 
that the sterling has depreciated in tcirms of gold, our pro- 
blem is much complicated but if the sterling attains parity 
with gold our problem w’ill b«! much simplified but that day is 
yet far off. 


B. Ramachandka Ral 
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LELA RAJKUMARl 

(Princess Lkla) 

Love, thou thinkest not of me, 

All my kisses are forgot ; 

One sweet word I spoke to thee 
In thy memory lingers not. 

But in heaven, as eve draws nigh, 
Thou from angel Ups wilt know 
News of me, and lauiihing ery 
“ He ! T knew him long ago : — 
Singing pa8s<>d he hy my way, 
Foolish hirdling on the wing : 
Sang he one bright Summer’s day — 
What do birds save fly and sing ? 

Passed he hv one Summer's dav 

* • 

Sang a song, and flew away 
Elsewhere his song to bring... 

Love, at thv deak feet I eat 
This the song T tsed to sing. 


The land is far beyond this bleak plain. It is a place of 
flowers and palaces. Men’s hearts yearn ever to it, for the 
sound of its birds and waters rings in their sleep, and the 
women are very fair. 

Lela sat alone in the garden of her father the Baja’s 
palace. Her hair was dark like elMmy and her eyes were deep 
as a pool at midnight, hut her chwks were red like i t'd sunset 
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through a dull golden cloud. Her lips were red as the sunset 
itself. 

;She sat by a little fountain : there were lilies floating in the 
water : the Maharani had had them put there. The lilies were 
in flower with dew on them ; Lela was weeping. Tor the king 
that day had called her into his chamher. He stud, “ Lela, I 
have consulted much and I have found a prince that will b(‘ 
wed to thee. He is Prince of Segistan. Tie is very good to 
look at. He sings like a little bird, lie is very rich.” 

Therefore, Lela sat by the fountain sadly and looked at 
the lilies and sjiid, “ OIj, lilies, ye grow and are fair : ye look to 
the sun and have se(*ds, and new flowers come more beautiful 
to take your place. There is no love, but life flows through 
you without thought from life to life, for Ood made you fair 
one for another. But I love not, nor am loved, but I am 
weak and w'ilful, — and I am weari««l of this palace.” 

There came by a woman carrying fruit in a basket on her 
head. Her name was .lokai. Her arms were great and strong 
like polishml wax ; the muscles rippled under like waves on 
an unbroken sea. Her face was beaten with the sun, and her 
eyes were without fear but steady with labour and thinking 
of wliiit to do. liola called her, and said, “ Woman.” 

The woman stayed ; she .said,’ ” Princess, would you have 
fruits ? Take the.se for thy loveline.s.s. Th(ry cost me much 
labour and watching, but apple hlas.soms are not as Ijeautiful 
as thou.” 

Lela said, “ What is it to bo beautiful, sjvve to be slave tea 
man, to be weak and obeying, stwvant of his pleasure, (luoeii 
of the trifles of his life ? Make me strong like thee, with 
arms as pillars, and eyes that languish not but look out to the 
.fields and the brown earth — thus would 1 be.” 

She said, “ Princess — ” 

licla said, “ Call me not princess, for ! am a woman .'W 
thou art. But thou art a trees and 1 a fluttering little ilowiT. 
Call me Woman or call me Flower.” 
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Jokai said, " My life is hard ; for I grow haggard with 
toiling, and the sweat is as drops of pain. But thy life is 
without fear or lalwuriiig. What is my life to thine ? ” 

Lela said “ Thy life is of strength, of labouring ; thy body 
toileth and is strong ; thy mind think of things. But I dreiim 
and live, 'and live and dream. Dreams are nothing. And 
when God sayeth, ‘What hsis thy life done ? ’ — my soul will 
point to the sunrise and answ'er, “ As these clouds are my deeds, 
all dreams. They are beautiful, but they are soon gone, and 
the day is another’s and the earth another’s for her strength 
to move its weight.” 

Lela said, “ Whither wilt thou go ? ” 

She said, “ I go yonder, the mountain. A river flows 
between tivo hills. 1 dwell on the hill-side.” 

Lela, of the palace weary. 

Longs for sky and river-shore ; 

Saith she, “ Marble halls are drearv ; 

Song and laughter please no more ; 

Frail pink cheeks and breast as cherry. 

Fetal lips and piping voice, 

Crying, * ilerry, be we merry. 

We, mankind’s forgotten toys.’ 

Give me sunlight and blue heaven, 

^Meadowland where cattle hnuist*. 

Toil by day, and sleep at even... 

Take me from my pri.son house ! ” 

It was all dark in the jKilace. Tjtda lay on her bed. Over 
her was a broidenal counter]Kinc with pink roses and green 
leaves. Her hair was spread out on the pillow iis a tangle of 
Wavelets and strands. The moonlight came throiigli the 
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pierced marble lattice and made a pattern on the floor. It 
touched the corner of the bed and .spotted it with light. There 
was no sound, — only the whispering of the river and the faint 
cry of a bird. Lela opened her eyes. She sat up. The hair 
flowed over her sliouldefs, one strand fell across her breast. 
Tlien she got out of bed and went to the window. There was 
the sound of a bird once more. She said — 


“ Lonely one that singe.st there, 

Crying lovelorn all night long 
Hast thou not for me a care. 

Hast thou not for me a .song ? 
Lonelv one, I fain would h(‘ 

In the woodland by thy side. 

Living earth’s pure life like thee; 

And in living .satisfied. 

Love is weakness, anguish, sorrow, 
Fruitless pain. 

Smiles to-day, and tears to-m«)rrow, — 
Call me, lonely one, again ! 


for I long for trees and skies and clouds, for the breath of 
morning and the weariness of eve.” 

Then she put on her little ecat, and her kirtle and her 
silk robe, and she knotted her hair, and slut said, “Farewidl 
my prison, and fan^well iny Prince ‘ Little- Hird.’ I go to he 
a woman.” And she stole out, down the stair-way into tli« 
hall, where was more moonlight, all .silent; then down the 
white steps keeping always to the shadow side, and out into 
the garden, k'nllen hlo.s.sora.s lay very white beneath the 
trees. Her shoes made a rattling on the pebbles. So she 
took them oif and the hard stones pressed into her little feet : 
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she went aside on to the grass. It scattered her with diamonds 
that sparkled 09 her ankles. 

A guard stood with his spear at the doorway ; she shrank 
back into the hushes. A berry dropped through the leaves, 
and a cricket made a weary chirrup 9 t the sound. But the 
sentry did not move. She put out one little arm ; the grass 
blades crept between her lingers and kissed them. Leaning 
upon her arm she peeped at him. lie was asleep. 

Then she came to the side of the river, there was no 
bridge but only a little boat. She climbed into it and took 
the oars and began to row. But the water laughed and caught 
her and swung her into the midst of the river and bore her 
oiiAvards. She heat at the water with tins oars ; hut still the 
boat floated on, and th<^ other side was far. At last, from very 
weariness she slept ; and the ripples whispered around the boat. 


Lela on the river’s breast 

Sle(*peth this sweet summer night. 
Is not hat her lUver blest. 

Holding such a burden bright ? 
Fingers dipping in the water, 
lli])ples to them pressed. 

Father Biver’s lotus-daughter 
Sleeping on his breast. 

Stars are in the skies ; 

Flowers and dew drops meet : 
Dreams are in her eyes ; 

Jewels on her feet. 


Now Jokai went to the river. She waded out into the 
"^ater. Then she loosened her cloth and stood in the clear 
stream with the wavelets about her. Her arms were very 

7 
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strong, and her breasts very round. The water was not coJd 
to her nor the sun hot. It shone on the films of mist as it 
were a spider’s web lying over the river. All over the river 
lay webs of mist, and the middle of the stream M'as veiled 
with a white curtain as 4f it were still sleeping. 

And Lela M'as still sleeping, for she lay in her boat as it 
moved slowly forward along the stream. Mist wjis round her; 
mist dulled the diamonds in her bangles, and mist laid very 
bright diamonds on her h.'iir. The boat crept through ilie 
mist till it came to the place where Jokai was bathing, and 
then, very silently, it thrust through the curtain, — just Lela’s 
head and one arm dabbling in the water, but over the rest the 
clouds lingered. 

So Jokai splashed in the river casting up haiulfullsof 
sparkling water as it were drops of light. ’I'lien she looked 
upward to see one shattered sunbeam tall ; and she said : 

“What is that dark among the mist folds ? And one 
hand that lies in the water limp as it were in sleeping — oi in 
death ? ” 

Then she threw herself forward and the stream smote 
against her, hut her hands heat it as an unwilling thing. She 
threw the water behind her and smihal as .she slid through it. 
Then she reached out one shining hand and grasped the edge 
of the boat. Hut it was hair that her hand fell on. She drew 
herself up and stood in the boat. She .s:iid : 

“ It is Rajkumari.” 

Lola awoke and looked upwards and said, 

“ Nay, nay, not liajkumari, hut AVoman — or J?lower.” 

Jokai slipped into the water .again and threw out both 
her legs, thrusting the boat along. TInm she came to the ha«h 
and the tip of the boat grated on the pebbles, she stood iip> 
and said : 

“ najkumari — ” 

“Nay, ‘ Woman ’—then * Lela’ if thou wilt have it so.” 

Jokai said, “ Lela — ’’ 
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Lela put her arms about her and said, “ 1 have fled from 
the palace. I have come to dwell w'ith thee, to learn to be a 
woman. Tell me that wc shall be friends.” 

Jokai said, “ Aye, friends, little one, if thou wilt have it.” 

Lela said, ” friends to l)e strong together, even as thou 
art strong, to work or to fight so that I may face the skies and 
blush not.” 

So they lived together, Lela and Jokai and her father and 
mother. Lela and Jokai toiled side l)y side. They gathered 
the fruit and tilled the earth and kept the house as it were a 
flower-sj)rinkled stone out of heaven’s palace. And Lela grew 
strong and great, as great as Jokai herself ; for Lela was but 
a child when slui came. And as she grew she became a 
woman, evcm as all women should he, great and big and brave 
whether to work or to light or to suffer, God’s own most 
precious dwelling-place. 

Time ])assed by, and so it was that Lida grew* weary of 
men and of women, and she longed to he alone to dwell with 
her own soul only amidst flowers and trees. So on a day Lela 
said to Jokai, ‘‘Seest thou that island yonder w'hcre the trees 
grow and the pebbles dip in the margin of the lake. I will 
go thither and build a house and live there.’’ 

Jokai said. “ Dost thou love ns no more, sister, that thou 
wouldst leave us .so ? ” 

Ijela said, “ It is that I love you too well, for ye watch 
over me, and some do this and some do that, which I should 
do, and not doing it, I am not strong. I will go, live alone 
where my ow’n hands must do all life. Then shall I be 
complete. 

So she went dow'n to the river side. She was slender and 
lissom iis a tall tree and yet broad and strong at her shoulder^ 
M it were a strong man ; yet all so smooth, so soft, so graceful 
that strength gave her but gentleness. 
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PART II 

So Lola went into the boat and took the oars and rowed 
out over- the river thrusting tlio boat forward through the 
water as it were a child thrusting a loaf out into a pool in 
play. And Jokai watched from the shore. The boat grew 
smaller and smaller till it was hut a dot amongst the shadows 
of afternoon. Then the golden sunshine closed behind it, and 
Jokai stood there yet. The sunbeams grew longer ; mist crept 
over the river and veiled it. And the past faded away behind 
the evening. 

Lela built her a house on the island and made a liltli; 
garden. The house was wliih;, with two windows, one oneacli 
side of the door. The lower part was built of stone and earth, 
and the upper part of woven o.si<*r. 'I'lie root was of branches, 
and broad leaves, and over that the l)ark of treiis. Tu front 
there was a little lawn of grass and ilowiTs growing round 
about it in plots. Thence went a path to her lields where 
there was growing Avhoat and millet. Hither and thither over 
all the island fruit trees had been seallereJ by God’s free 
hand. She had trimmed them so that they bore more and 
better. There were chickens, and one cow. There were fishes 
in the little creek that ran in behind the hou.se. There were 
wild bees that moved and muttered among the blossom.s, and 
birds in the trees that sang all day long. And Lela sang with 
them in her heart, 


Sing of the fruit that hangs on tho trees, 

Of the ripples that dance on the lake ; 

Of the blossoms that bend with the weight of the bees, 
And blush as their honey they take. 
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' Sing of tho grass growing wild below, 

Of the leaves on tho branches green ; 

Of tho clear blue sky, and the white clouds slow. 

That float in the. air between. 


Sing of the weight of the soft brown soil. 

Of the strength tliat wo long to sn-oM*. 
Sing of a life Ih.al is laughter and toil, 
"With never a thought for love. 


One day went as another in lahonriiig and singing, in 
tending of creal lire-, and of growing M.ings; and Lola was 
happy hecauso her mind v.as fnl! of loiiin Wlieii day was 
done she was w>*ary and lay down he-'h' her wisi low, and 

looked with half ei i'.e l eyes at eve ling ci ping over the sky 

even as sleep eatne steiling ov>‘>- iio” ova s oal. 

So was it one eveni.ng. H tr t i-- saase* c* n * .angry, grey 
and red, and there were iha’ee jnnit. ‘rings ■!’ a wir-d aeross the 
water, and frightened whisj)ering-> in :he ieivas. There came 
heavy drops, and tlio r.ain odl. hiio i’in r lli ' siivfaee of the 
water and rattling on the flowers th ai rean.-d t » w.ake. Then 
the wind cried louder an<l louder like a waging tdiild, Lela 
lay on her h.al and listened l-a the rain a:i I (In-, witid, hut she 
thought onlv of the strinvgth of tlm wiwidan l feared lest its 
anger should spoil its loveline.ss. I’lien as she lay there she 
heard a cry. 

“Ho, Ho, open, soil-tiller, owner of this eottage ! " 

Then again — “ H<h 1I«>, will thou not opini! Lot me in 
from the storm.” 

Then she wrapped a cloth about her and went to the door. 
She opened it tvide. ^He stood tlnrre a moment wondering to 
so fair a woman. Shu took him by the shoulder roughly 
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and pulled him in. “Gome, sir, lest the wind wreck my 
dwelling place.” He was clad in rich clothes as it. were one 
that is great, but all was sodden with water, and his hair lay 
in wet curls about his forehead. He was very big, bigger 
than Lela, and his arms were the arms of a man that is a 
hunter, hard and knotted. He said, “ I came in a boat ; the 
storm drove me till I saw the bank. So I came to this 
dwelling.” She said, “ This is not the bank. It is an island 
and it is my dwelling. I l)id you welcome.” He said, ” Have 
you a brother’s garments or a husband’s or father’s ; for these 
are spoiled with water ? ” She said, ‘‘ Urotliers have I none, 
nor husband. My father’s garments wore too rich for thee, 
and he lives far hence. There is this cloth, and take what 
else thou needest. ]Meanwhile, I will make food.” 

He said, “ No husband, nor father, nor brother; — but alone 
on an island — and the fairest, most beautiful I ever saw 1 ” 
Then he cast off the clothes and wrapptjd his body in the 
cloth. He said again, “ Beautiful, and very tall.” 

She gave him food, and he ate and talked of beasts and 
birds. She talked with him because she knew of what he talked. 

Then at the end he said, “Storm all about us.” “Then 

dost thou sing ? ” She said, “ I sang once to others, but I 
sing only to myself now, as I toil.” He said, “ I will sing.” 

Bed lips and wild caresses ; 

Warm cheeks laid close to mine ; 

Soft breast that to me presses. 

And breath like wine I like wine 1 

Hot throat my fingers clutching ; 

Eyes looking up to me, 

With fever brightened watching 
How fierce my love shall be. 
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Close, close thine eyes ; let blindness 
Love’s cov’ring darkness prove, 

Lest t1}pu shouldst see thy kindness. 

And hate me for my love. 

Close, close thine eyes ! 

As he sang he put his arm about her. She said, “ That is 
not as I sing. I sing of the fruit that hangs on the trees, and 
of the weight of the soft brown soil. I like not thy song, nor 
thy caresses neither.” Saith he. “ No woman likes caresses 
save they are forced upon her.” She said, ” Ts it force then?” 
He said, “ Yes, force — ” and he took her throat 1 )t force and 
pressed her face to him. She cried : “ Force then ” and smote 
him Avith her open liand, and ho stagirored. Then he rose up 
again and she struck liim again with her clenched fi.st and the 
blow was like the blow of a hammer. lie fell and his head 
hit against a spade and he lay there... 

•The rain had ceased. It was cold. She opened the door; 
she drew her cloth about her, and laul her hand to her face. 
Wet moonlight came stroaniing through the doorAvay, She 
wiped the blood off her arm. Then she shivered, — “ Let him 
lie there,” she .said. Then, “ He will stain the floor.” She 
went back and lifted hi.s head, fie is a fair thing, and his lips 
are pale now. II<j is fair uoav. — a lot of blood. If it run like 
this he W'ill die, and ho is a fair thing. Cold water would 
stop it. There Avill !)<• some rain water in my bucket.” 

She biithod his head. “ When he hath wits again, I will 
cast him out. Ho may go to his boat." Hut the blood still 
ran. She brought more Avater. 'I'hen she tied a piece of cloth 
round the Avound. His eyes Avere closed. She watched. The 
moon lowered in the sky and Ava.s faint in clouds. There was 
only the light of the little lamp. She said, “ It is past inid- 
t*isht. I cannot spend oil thus.” She sat in the darkness 
nrith the Avindow as a shadow very faint ; and faint outside 
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she lieanl the frtlliii" f)f iviiirdrops from the trees and flowers. 
She Siiid, “ 1 will oast him out. Vrilt thou not move !... Cold 
lips — cold eye-lids. Mayhap I killed him.” Then again; 
“Cold ]i|).s- -still cold.” 

A bird .sounded. 'I’lie shape of the window grow brighter. 
Through tin* doorway came a cold bre(*/.e, very cold. The 
room wa.s lillim; with a mist of light. lie cannot lie here. 
I will put him on the bed. I have my work to do. ACayhap 
he will wake and go." 

Jlut the day drew out to morning, and morning to mid-day 
and he moved nci. riiid site seareely l(‘rf him. .Vt arternooii 
he muttered, and t!in\ed his Ik ad. Sin* made food and tried 
to give it iii him. ini! lir- milk Nj-illi'd on his r.iee. 

Night eanii' .-Mi s!io .'!(•]•: mi the ll- or. 

So for allot her tlay sue i.-nded him. .\nd as day.s went 
by he ale. hii! kiiew iiolhing. 

Then <)!\f ijiiJi’iiiii : slh* [»ut h» »ii into nioiith slio 

lauirhed. “ Ji<;\v i’nr r> I'.nn. Siio took his luuid 

and lifted up tlu' ar:.! .nui laid in'r !i!!ger isver il. “It is limp 
as a bahy’s, hut om i.* it w.i'. \ery slrmer."’ She pul her palm 
to her neck where ! here w.ms .a greil hnii.se. ‘'lie must be 
strong to liave hur! nu-.’’ 

There was nK'aiiitig iii his eyes. He wliispered, “ Not 
strong, fora woman cotiouered me.’’ 

So it was he came Inek to ihongiit, hut .she did not cast 
him out as she would have dene. .She .said, ’* J’hoiight hath 
he, hut not the force.’’ So he lav there vet a few' inon.* dav.s, 
and she wont about her fruit-lrties and her fields and her 
birds Jind hoast.s as .siie had done hohna* -save only' at morning 
and evening she set food by him. Hut when sho catne ho 
turned away l)is eyes from her. ,\nd slut said nothing. 

Then on an evening she eanm and found him silting 
there cutting at a liltlo [littco of wood into tho shape of a 
horse no bigger than one's tingtjr. He said, “I ctin sit hut 
I cannot wtilk. To-rnorrow' I will walk. Hast thou si boat 
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my lady? I shall go — to-morrow.” She said, 1 will row thee 
over.” He said : ‘^y lady.” She said : “ Aye Sir.” He said, 
“There is forgiveness in heaven for men. Is there forgive- 
ness in thee for me ? ” She said, “ Aye, forgiveness. Speak 
no more of it. To-morrow I shall row thee over.” 

To-morrow came and they went dow'n to the shore to- 
gether. lie said, “I will take the oars.” " Sir, I think thou 
canst not.” Cut he took them and made not more than 
seven strokes, and the seventh was agony. At the eighth the 
handle of the oar fell from him. He said, “I pray your 
pardon. I cannot.” So she took the oars and rowed to the 
hank. Then he stepped out on to the shore. She said, “There 
is this.” He said, “ what is it? Is it mine?” “It is food 
for thy journey.” He looked aside. Then he said, “ Lady, — 
thy hand.” But she stirred not, only her lingers moved. 
“Only thy hand. So, — and thou wilt not, farewell.” “ Farewell. ” 
He strode up the hank, and she went to the boat. She played 
at the thole-pins as though they were away. Then she looked 
up. He was striding up the hill with the little package in 
his hand. He looked kick ; .she stooped again to the thole- 
pins. Then she took the oiirs and rowed hack over the water, 
so fast that the stream was broken into foam. 

She came to her island and wandered to and fro among 
the flowers. She did this, then cast it by, then went to do 
some other thing. She sang, then ceased. Then again sang, 
hut it was of the ‘fruit that hangs on the tree’: she ceased 
suddenly, and then she wept- She said, “ I know not what it 
is, but 1 am not as 1 wsis before. For earth seems lonely 
to me.” 


I know not what is love save useless sighing, 

A restless canker at my bosom’s core, 
Making toil vain, vain laughter, — vain denying 
That time runs not as smoothly as before 


8 
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1 know not what is love, I never sought it. 

Like tempest wrack upon tho shore it came. 

Some wandering eddy of the river brought it: 

I change, but still the stream flows on the same. 

I know not what is love, but this vain dreaming 

Makes desert the fair land through which I move; 

False things seem real, and real things are hut seoining; 
Only one thing is true — and that is love.” 

She said, “ I have w'asted my days in loneliness, and the 
flower of life I have planted in a desert. There is nothing 
that avails save to live and to laugh. 'VY'hat avails strength 
save to spend it, beauty save to lend it, lips save to sing, 
heart save to love? There is wine for drinking and feet that 
will dance. But I have cast aside the loneliness of inarhio 
for loneliness of tho sky, and I have not yet livt>(t.” Shi? said 
“Farewell, my island prison, and ye flowers, my fellow captives, 
and birds that in pity sing of the life I am denied. I go to 
seek the city and spend what God gave me which 1 have not 
used till now. For I am lonely, very lonely in thi.s place.” So 
she went. 

Now she came to a little house in a far-olT street. The 
house wius built of .stone, the wall upon the road w;is bleak 
and bare. Great gates lead into the eoiu’t-yard. But the iron 
was rusted and the stone was stained. The hottoni of the 
wooden doors patched with hoards, the hoards while and the 
rest of the wood dull red as of rotten fruit. 'Within the yard 
there were big arches, a broken fountain, white howls for 
flowers stained with the earth but no flowers grew in them, 
a little tank stone>lined but the water was yellow with lowb 
ness. All lay dreary in the daylight as though it were 
waiting for night to cover its vile nakedness. It was the 
house of Kanchi who kept the singing girls. 
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Lela camu do'wn the street in the afternoon, she Tralked 
close in by the wall and veiled her face. She came to the 
great gate and tapped on it with her finger. There was no 
answer. Some one was coming down the street. She pushed 
open the door and slipped in. The gate-man lay asleep on 
bis bed. On the st(‘ps of the building a little shrivelled old 
woman was sunning herself. She spat on the ground in front 
of her. Thun she looked up and saw Lela. 

“Uan. What is it?” 

Lela drew herself up, “ Who art thou ?” 

“ 1 would ask who art thou? What dost thou seek ?” 

“I .seek thee.” 

“What is thy name? ” 

“Wy name is nought to thee. I come to live life, and if 
I like it not T will go. 1 Avould danc*; and cast flowers for a 
while with you, play at life and then go from it.” 

So Lela went in. Hut she liked it not. 

Now Lela was weary of tlu* siUniuo of the house fis day 
wore on towards evening. She put her elothover her face and 
went to walk l)y tiu! river-side. There was a path shaded 
with trees along tin' bank. It was very lonely, for one 
time it bad been where .all the gre.at and the rich went. But 
now gold had changed its bahitation and no more the soft 
silk and tlie line linen went thither, hut only the carrier of 
water from I In; riv(!r ero.ssed it and laid a row of water- 
drops along its d»>st. So Tiida walked then*, and she stood by 
a tree in shadow and thought, for the b(‘giuniug of gay life 
Avas not JUS she had dri’.-imed it, and she wondered Avhy. And 
its she stood there, there came one huhind her. But she heard 
him not. lie said, ‘‘ Maiden,” and again, “ ilaiden,” she 
turned not to look at. him. 

lie said, “AVilt’on l^k Avith me. For I need one to talk 
^'ilh me. T kiunv not that any came this path 8;iA'e I.” Lela 
turned not her head. But she sjiid, “ Speak on.” Her A'oice 
sounded to him strange. Ho said, “ Thou staiulest there sadly. 
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Mayhap it is for the same sadness as mine. Mayhap thou art. 
sad of love, but I of repentance. In thy love is hope, in 
mine regret only.” 

She said, “ Dost thou then love ?” 

He said, “ T love one tall as thou art, strong as thou art, 
with grace in walking, and gentleness in speaking, with love- 
liness in all things even like to thine.” 

She said, “ And thou Invest her so truly, how speakest 
thou to me ?” 

He said, “ Wert thou the queen of heaven and empress of 
earth’s riches, loveliest of all women, gentler than a child, yet 
I would not love thee. Were thine arms about my neck and 
thy prayers in my ears I would not kiss thee. But were she 
lowest of all slaves, poorest vassiil of mine inheritance, did 
she hate me as she doth now hate me, were sin; to smite me as 
she smote me once, yet 1 would go to her, and were God 
gentle, I would wed her, to make myself slave by her side.” 

“Is it so?” 

He said, “ Show me thy face.” 

She said nothing but drew the cloth closer. 

He said, “ Draw it a.«ide lest I tear it a-side, J love thee 
not, but I will see who thou art that art so like to her — draw it 
aside I say lest T tear it.” lie reached out bis hand. Then she 
turned to him. “ SJiall I smite thee again ?” — for it was he. 

He said, “ Nay, hut this time thou shaft love me. For l)y 
thee I am pure, thou punwt, and by thee I love, most lovtdy. 
By love will T win thee a.s by folly 1 lost thee.” He said, 
“ Dost thou now love ?” 

She said : “ Look thou and sec.” 

He said : “ Pledge me.” 

She said : “ I love thcc. Go now. Let me go.” 

It was twilight as she stole back to thq great gates. 
Inside w^as light and music. One cried out to her. ” Come 
little sister, for we are longing for thee. We live not till 
thou comest.” 
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They stood round about her. A. hand fell on her shoulder 
but she shook it away. Slie said, “ I am weary to-night. Not 
to-night. And to-morrow I shall leave you. I go to one I 
have found at the last.” They cried, “ Then is there one night 
of life before the years of quietness. One night wherein to 
bid farewell to laughter ere thou hast scarce met it. Live this 
one night, and then go.” 

She said : “ This one night. I have not yet lived and I 
would fain see. I have been foolish, but I will see folly 
to hate it. I have been mad but I cannot wake yet. 
What will ye ?” 

“ Dance for us.” 

“ What dance ?” 

“ Of Roses,” cried they. 

So she danced, and the rose-petals fell from her fingers, 
even as she had danced of old in the marble ])alace. The 
dance was full of shunning and yearning, of seeking and 
flying away; it told of wdiite finger-tips and the scent of 
attar, of zither music, and laced windows; jewels and flowers 
and the splashing of fountains in palaces of stone and gold; 
white moving anus, and feet twinkling ; long streaming hair 
and bangles twinkling ; cooing and little laughter, and fingers 
calling — and then she ceased. For there stood one facing 
her, and his eyes were as stars. He said: ‘‘This! Was it this 
that smote mo and scorned me. This that loved me, and I 
followed to seok her dwelling ! T know not what is woman, 
sometimes purest, sometiine.s vilest. Surely thou didst love 
we ? And yet I know not. 

Surely I loved thee ; thou didst love me surely ” : — 

But thou art lq|8 than nothing to me now. 

I loved thee, loved thee ; God doth know how purely 
I loved ; and God doth knew' how' vilely thou. 
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Bill no farewells, lesi Heaven perchance fulfil them : 
Fare thou not well. Were thy lips foemens’ swords, 

t 

I’d l)eat them down, I’d crush them, bruise them, kill them, 
And in their blood still rtjad thy lyinj? words. 

Aye wee.p, — 

Dark tear filled eyes and tear-stained, tangled tresses ; 
White heaving breast that rends my heart — Go now ! 

Life cannot cleanse my soul of thy caresses, 

— And yet T loved thee, loved thou knowest not how. 

Faro thou not well. 

Go now ! 

She said : “ Wilt thou leave me thus ? I never danced 
before. Hast thou been always holy, save as I made thee;. 
Wilt thou go thus?” 

He said ; “ Thus hast thou laughed and made mo holy, and 
laughing thou wilt plunge mo in tho dust, I loved thee for 
thy purity and I hate thee for thy shame. Aye, now [ go.” 

She said ; “ Twice then I smite tlnn?, once for thy shame, 
and once for my love. Stay an<l I kill thee not.” 

And he went to the door. She .said, “ Let him go. So is 
it ever, they sin and are guiltless; we sin and our souls arc 
lost. For love to them is a mote in a sunbeam, hut to us it is 
the day. So man made the world. I have sought toil, and it 
is emptiness ; I have sought solitude, and it is lonelines.s, 1 
have sought pleasure, and it is folly, and my innocence 
hath cast me out from life — Ah mu,” 

Ah me. Ah me to live not save for loving 
Ah weary mo ! 

Ah me tf> think not save for proving 
If his love faithful bo. 
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All me, ‘Youth’s beauty but for snaring ’ — 

So thinketh he; 

‘ Strength not for toil but bearing 
The men to be.’ 

Ah me, Ah mo, "What harm a little sinning?’’ 

So sayeth he ; 

Hut .scarce we stand at folly’s first beginning 
Lost, lost are we. 

Cio<l made man strong and cruel 
I’o hold earth’s sovendgnty ; 

.\nd us, heaven’s raire.''t jewel, 

Slave of his ease* to he. 

Lost, lost are we, 

Ah me.’’ 

Tho red gates clanged. A face peered in at the doorway: 
— “ Is he gone?’ ‘‘Aye gone,’’ she bent down with her fjice 
to mirth, 'rhe long hair over her shoulders flowed round and 
hid her tears. 

That is the eiul of this .story. 

Men and women be strange things, strange mad things, like 
a whirl of gnats turning and tangling without meaning ; only 
from all connrs oiio low sweet note. ^layha]) that is poetry 
which finds a music in the madness of the world. 

Moths in the moonlight tiitting, 

Scattering the light from their wings, 

Bird on a lone tree sitting. 

What is file song he sing.s ? 

What is it stirs his music r 

AVhat is tho joy it brings ? 
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Biver silently flowing, 

White through a sleeping land : — 

Where its eddies going? 

What say it waves in the sand ? 

Who sent thy stream from the mountain ? 

Bollows it whose strange hand ? 


Silence and midnight splendour, 
^Myriad starry eyes ; 

On a thread of sleep how slender, 
Clingeth my soul to the skies : 
What is the prayer I render, 

That God death’s hand denies ? 

Moths in the moonlight glancing, 

And a bird that sings on the tree : 
Dreams in a mad whirl dancing, 

And a poet’s melody. 


X. O. Na 
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THE RIDER ON THE WHITE HORSE 

How did I lose you, sweet ? 

I hardly know. 

Roughly the storm did heat, 

Wild winds did blow. 

I with my loving arm 
Folded you safe from harm, 

Closiked from the weather. 
How could your dear foot drag ? 

Or did my courage sag ? 

Heavy our way did lag 

Facing together. 

I looked in your eyes afraid. 

Pale, ])ale, my dear ! 

The stones hurt you, I said. 

To hide my fear. 

You smiled up in my face. 

You smothered every trace 

Of pain and langour. 
Fondlv luv hand vou took. 

Hut all vour frail form shook, 

And the wild storm it struck 
At us in anger. 

The wild blast woke anew, 

Closely you clung to me. 


9 
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Whiter and whiter grew 

Your ohouk, and hung to me. 
Drooping and faint you laid 
Upon my breast your head, 

Uootsore and laggard. 

Look up, dear love, I cried. 

But my heart almost died 
As you looked up and sighed 

Dead- weary, staggered. 


There came a rider hy. 

Gentle his look, 

1 shuddered, for his eye 

r could not brook. 
Muffled and cloaked he rode. 

And a white horse bestrode 

With noi.seless gallop. 
His hat was mystery, 

His cloak was history, 

Pluto’s consistory 

Or, Charon’s shallop. 

Could not the dusky hue 

Of his robe match. 
His face was hard to vi<}w, 

His tone to catch. 

She is sick, tired. “ Your load 
A few miles of the road 


Give me to weather.” 
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He took, as ’twere a corse, 

Her fainting form perforce. 

In the rain rider, horse 

Vanished together. 

Come back, dear love, come back 
Hoarsely I cry ; 

After that rider black 

I peer and sigh : 
After that phantom steed 
T strain with anxious heed 

Heart -sick and lonely 
Int I the storm I iHser ; 

Throuirh W(;t woo<ls nioaninsr drear 
Only the wind I hear. 

The rain see only. 


M. Ghosh 
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THE ABBASIDS IN ASIA 
II 

Musa- Al-Hadi was of a piece with his father. He was j list, 
brave, generous, cheerful, and withal stern and severe against 
the heretics. In one respect, and in one only, did he differ 
from him. He intended to rule alone ; wheri'as Mahdi, 
especially in the last years of his life, had allowed his wife 
Khaizuran to exercise very considerable iiiHiience on govern- 
ment affairs. During Mahdi’s life, she had been, so to 
speak, the pivot of the state. In her palace the courtiers 
who sought favour assembled and paid their ceremonial call 
even before they had seen the Calijdi— and offered their 
morning greetings there. To her inlluencc Hadi probahly 
ascribed the change in the line of succession intended by his 
father. After his return to Baghdad, he relegated her to tin* 
harem ; forbade her to interfere, in any way, with f he affairs of 
the state; and prohibited liisofTieialstohave anything whatuvi'r 
to do with her. If this poM'er-loving and pampered (lueen was 
embittered against her son by these measures — she became still 
more embittered when TIadi sought to displace her favourite 
son Haruii from the throne and to appoint his own minor son 
Jafar as his successor to the Caliphate. Lie proceeded against 
Harun precisely in the same manner as his forefather had 
proceeded against Isa Ihn Musa. Tie sulfered Harun (o he 
slighted arid insulted by the whole court, and to siicli an 
extent that Harun was obliged to seek safety in his counfry 
castle. Several army-leaders supported the Calipli in 
his treacherous design; only the Barmacide Yahya Ih» 
Khalid ventured to defend the rights of Harun, and to warn 
the Caliph against violation of the oath sworn to his fafhnf* 
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The Caliph had him imprisoned, and had made all arrange- 
ments for homage to be done to his son, when, at the 
instance of his own mother, according to one version, he was 
poisoned by a shive-girl on a journey, in the neighliourhood of 
Mosul, and, according to another version, was throttled in his 
bed. (I5th September, 78G.) 

Of public events in the one-ycar reign of lladi, only an 
insurrection of the. Alides in Mekka and itledina is to be 
mentioned. It did not assume very largi* dimensions and was 
speedily .su|ipre.'«si;d ; but it is not, on that account, to be 
ignored or passed over, because one of the Alide rebels, Idris 
11)11 Ahdnliiih, fled aiwoss Egypt to West Africa, whore he 
was livtiT poisoned at the command of llarun, hut his descen- 
dants founded :in independent kingdom whieh extended 
froiu Welila to Fez and Morocco. 

Both in the East and the West, llarun-al Rashid has 
ac(|uired an indisputable primacy in the history of the 
Calijihs. Me owes his gn’at fame to his outward religious 
observances; to his numerous pilgrimages, on which a large 
number of theologians accompanied him ; to his lib(‘rality to- 
ward.s pouts and scholars, as al.so towards the inhabitants of 
the holy towns ; to his idTorts at adorning and enriching the 
capital, which in his reign attained its meridian glory, 
bat .steadily to di'cline therefrom under his sncce-ssors; to the 
fact that many distinguished men judges, orators, 
tnulitionists, po»*ts, singers, musicians - shed lustre on his court 
and raised Ihigbdad to the position of a city conspicuous not 
only for its extent, riches and splendour, but also for its 
burning and civiliztition. llis victorious cainjiaigns ag.ain.st 
the Byzantines contributed no lc.ss towards his fame with ids 
eonlcmiioraries. Finally, his own attainments, his liveliness, 
bis sense of retined social pleasure, his illuminating eonvi'rsa- 
tioii, coupled with the rich presents which he ,so freely 
bivished — these r.'iptured, captivjited, rivet ted to himself the 
most gifted men of his time. No wonder, then, that even the 
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later writers of fiction looked back to the time of Harun as 
the golden age of the Caliphate : and when they wanted to 
carry back their contemporaries to the days of vanished 
glory and of vanished might and splendour, they naturally 
selected the reign of the Caliph Harun-al Rashid. They 
invested him with virtues which he never possessed, and cast, 
a veil over tlie vices which disfigured his character. 

Most undeserved was the appellation of the ‘ just ’ which 
he received from his father when he was named second in the 
order of succession ; for, however much venal poets might 
extol his virtues, sober historians register facts in psiinful 
contrast to those lyric praises. His piety was a mere 
hypocritical cloak. He net only secretly indulged in the 
most odious of vices, hut even did not shrink from the most 
hateful of crimes. He was no hett(?r than his grandfather 
Mansur,' and even if the numerous amurdotes, in which he 
appears as a element and just ruler, were not later inven- 
tions, they but prove that with him, as with other despots, 
there were moments when hedter instincts obtained a passing 
triumph. The following incontestable facts prove that Harun 
was one of the most despicable tyrants that even* sat on 
a throne. 

Idris was poisoned ; the post-master of Kgypt who f.-ici- 
litated his flight was executed ; Amir Ahu I small who 
counselled Hadi to appoint his son Jafar, in plac(> of Harun, 
as his successor, was put to death. Such were the acts with 
which Harun inaugurated his reign. The governor of ^Icso- 
potamia was punishwl with death for beinir defivited in a war 
against the Kharijites. The Alide Musa Ihn Jafar had to 
end his days in prison, because he once saluted the grave of 
the Prophet in Medina with the words “Hail to thee, Kather’ 
while Harun could only approach it with the exclamation 
“Hail to thee, cousin.” A cousin of Mansur was deprived 


' Ndlcloko, Eafltnrn Skotchnn, articin oii Mansiir.' 
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oEUis liberty because of an unfounded calumny. .Another 
cousin of his was accused, even after his death, of intended 
high treason, to give Harun a pretext for confi.scating his 
vast estate to the injury of his nearer kinsmen. The Alide 
Yahya Ihn .Abdullah who rebelled in Persia, but who subse- 
quently surrendered on being shown a letter of pardon from 
the Calipb, was imprisoned in spite of it, and according to 
another report was murdered in pri.son because one of the 
slavish courtiers discovered a technical defect in the document. 
The brother of a rebel in Khorasan was brought before 
llarun, when on the point of death. Yet Ilarun told him : 
Had I only strength left to me to utter a word — that word 
would bt5 ‘death.’ He, thereupon sent for an executioner, 
and had him hacked to pieces. 

The extermination of the Harmacides alone would 
brand him with infamy for all time.’ The family 
descended from Harmak, and was of Persian origin. The 

founder Kartnak accepted Islani under the Omayyads, and 

the family early acquired great renown. After the murder 

of Abu Salma, Khalid, a son of Harmak, Avas appointed 
icttzir of Satt’ah. Under Mansur Khalid first held the 

post of the .Finance Minister. Then he became Governor 
of Mosul. Later, he superintended the construction of 
the city of Haghdad, and did his best to save the palace 
of the old Persian kings from destruction.- In the reign of 

* Raniink is in bt? tla* titlo j'lViMi t«> llu' rliiot’ itf :i tin* Rrowiic, 

l.'i.')?. Masiiili, V'ni. Vr. :«>1, rf scj., SMi i*# .-.v;, Ibn Khallikaii, iraiisl.. l)e Slano, 
J, ilu M.q. ; JI. -iriW ; IV. lOIJ. SfL* Km'yrlo|ia*ili:i of Islam, Sub. I}>ir7tut\‘uls. Soo thu 
mijiit»i;niph of Bourat, Lc;> Bfrtn^cuivx. 

* WhilHt oti^fifrod in coiiFtrr.ctiiii; hiR urw capital of Bni;lul:itl. the Caliph Al-MaiiFnr 

ailvisiMl by Abu Ayyab-iil Ifiiriyani to ili*.<irov the SaFsnnian Ihihuv kuon-ii :is At/ifiin- 

'■Kis.-i uiiliKc* tlu* nintcrial for building pnrposos. IK* cousultcii Kliiiliil, wlio replied, *' Do 

tlijihiR tliingy O Cominandci of the Faithful, for verily it is a sign of the trinmph of 
IrIuiii, for when im»n «ei» it they know that only a heavenly dispensniion could destroy the 
like ftf this huildiiig. Moreover, it will* the place of prayer of Aii. Funlier, the expense of 
tk‘H!i(jyiiijv it wuiild he greater than what will he gained thereby.” “ t) Khaliii,” ansnored 
Al-Maiisiir, “thou hast nniight but partiality fur all that is For.'siaii !” Klmlid’s prophecy .as 
loilif labour and oxponse involved in iis destruction pntved however to be corn'ct, and so 
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Al-Mahdi,' the young prince Haruii wiis entrusted to 
the care of Yahya, the son of Khalid (A. H. 161=777-8 
A. I).). After A.H. 163 (770-80) Yahya mis at the head 
of the chancellory (Diwan-Al-Rasail) of the Prince ivho 
was then appointed Governor of the Wc’st (all the Provinces 
west of the Euphrates) with Armenia and AdherlHiijan. 
During the brief reign of Al-Hadi, Valiya as an adherent 
of the young Prince, ivliom they wished to force to renouncii 
the succession, was in danger of his life. After the 
accession of Harun, Yahya, the Parmacidc, whom the* 
Caliph still always called “Father,” wsus appointed Wazir, 
with unlimited powers, and with the help of his sons Fad 1 
and Jafar (his two other sons Muse, and ATohamed are 
more rarely mentioned) ruled the kingdom for seventeen 
years (786-803). 

The Caliph loved Jafar best." Like himself Jafar was 
cheerful, merry and talented, llis fondness for Jafar was 
so great that he could not even do without him in his social 
circles after dusk ivlion the ladies of the llornn were present. 
To make this po.ssiblc without olTcnding tlu! rigid oriental 
custom, he hit upon an unhappy scheme of having the 

one flay thcCali'lilt wtiil to him, " O Khalitl, wo havo conn* ovrr to iliiiH- o]M'iiiiiii, tim! Iuitc 

abandoiicfl the iicHlriirtiori of tin* I’alfico.” O (NiiiiiiinniliT ol iho Kuii lil'ul,” sjnii Klmliil. 

1 ftilvipc thuc now to tlp.sl.ro\' it., UmI men t^hoiihl .xay tliiit ilniii wort iitinhlo to ih’sii'iv 
what another built !” Fortunutoly, howevi-r, tin? (’:ili|»h tijrain irfitsiMl to fullow hi-; 
advice, and the deinoli1i«»n of the FuIiilm* wiih KimjMMiihMl. llrowne, |«il. Hist, of I'ersin. 
Vol. I, 258. Al* Fakhri, ISO. 'labari, ScrieB III. .TJti. 

> Bee Kncyc. of Islam. Sub. “ liurmfikids*’ 

* Jafar’.s intiimicy with the (hiliph, which did nut at all pleasfi Vahyn, is attrihutnl 
to a notorious oriental vice (Tabari, HI. 07<>). KxccfH for a short joiirnoy to Syria iti ihr 
year 18U (700-7) when he had to make peaci; aiiinrii; tiic Arab irdics who were liirliiMi'.; 

among thcinscIveH, as hail liis brother MiLsa four V'lirs (.‘urlicr, ho appears never lo iiavc 
been separated from the Caliph, and uveii on this fwcasioii he travc vent- lo his norrcw 
and his desire for reunion in extravagant language. ( Tabari, III. 012.)^llewas si'Vcnil 
times appointed (rovernor of large firoviiices by his priiiccly patron, but. these were alway.'i 
rnlerl by his deputies. It cannot he aHcertaiiied from the niitlioiiiies whethiT h<; ever 
actually conducted the husiness of state us a iiiiiiisipr, or what hiiildings or 
works were executc'd by him. The oidy trace of his iiilliii*ii(‘e is tin* fart t hat, his uain** 
appears on the coins of the Caliph. 
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marriage ceremony lietween .Tafar and his sister performed, on 
the understanding that it was purely nominal.' 

But Ahhasa was passionately in love with her. hnshand, 
and with the help »I .lafnr’s mother managed to meet hini. 
Ih*r relations with .Tafar, remained for many years concealed, 
and the child of their secret union was quietly brought up in 
Mekka. 

A slave-girl, however, betrayed her. Harun travelled 
to .Aiekka, saw tins child, and when cnnvinc<*d of the truth 
of the story, decided upon the lixtennination of the entire 
family. Jafar was beliuaded without a hearing, and his 
mutilated corpse was hung up at a gate or a bridge at 
Itaghdad. Abbasa and her child are said to have been 
buried alive. Vahya and the rest of his sons were put 
into prison, and all their property was contiscated. Any one 
who danul to express sorrow ov(»r tl»e sad fate of this unhappy 
family was sure of death. One Ibrahim, son of the Chief 
of JTansur’s body-guard, was executed because he dared to 
mourn the d(*ath of .Tafar. The Caliph, to whom he Avas 
accused as a friend of .lafar, invited him to an evening meal, 
and, after they had taken plenty of wine, feigiunl grief at his 
severity against .Tafar and said that he would give aAA'ay his 
Avliolo kingdom could he only he recalled to life. Ihrahim, 
believing it to be a genuine <*xpressiou of grief, opened his 
heart to him and confessed that he, too. mourned the loss of 
a man like .lafar, who was impossible to rejdaee. At these 
words the Caliph called out to him “damn you,” and handed 
him over to the e.xocutioner. 

'J’o veil the scandal of the llitmti, other reasons, were natur- 
ally invented against the Barmacides. But Tabari, a famojis 
historian, who was in tguch with the contemporaries of Harun. 
thus concludes his reeitjil of the fall of the Barmacides : 
“Uarun’s act might have Imcn justilied if this catastrophe had 


10 


Muir, 4SI. 
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not been connected with the history of his sister. So his con- 
duct only served to give publicity to his dis^ace. If he had 
silently home what had happened, the matter would probably 
have become known only at court, or, at most, in the capital but, 
as it was, it became known to all his contemporaries, and may 
go down through history to the 'last generation of mortals. 
As often as people will ask: what brought about the fall of the 
Barmecides ? the answer will be : the adventure of Harun’s 
sister, Abbasa. ” 

The official reasons for the disfavour of the Barmaeidos 
are said to be these : I’irst, they were not orthodox J1 usliius, 
but secret supporters of free-thinking. Tlu* Caliph, furtlier, 
was said to have been warned about their ambition, and was 
put on his guard against their unbounded wealth and un- 
limited power and the jmssibility of th«;ir attmupt to oust 
him from the throne; for already by their splendour 
and influence they had cast him into the shade. These atid 
similar accusations might well have been mad(^ against the 
Barmacides — Persians as they were, and as such not much 
loved by the Arabs. [Malevolent whispers might have made a 
deep impression on a man ambitious, fame-so'king, suspicious, 
such as Harun was : but his special anger against .Tatar whom 
alone he singled out for execution ; the time when the order 
was issued and executed, namely, immediately after his re- 
turn from ^Tekka (803 A.D.) ; as well as llarun’s own reply to 
his sister who questioned liiin regarding the reason for the 
death of Jafar, show that he intended to keep the motive a 
secret, for the answer was : were it known even to the shirt 
which I wear on my body, I would tear it to pieces.' 

The unmerited ill-treatment of the Barmacides, which 
extended even to their friends and the ofliicers appointed hy 
them, made so hid an imprc.s.sion at Baghdad where the family 
was greatly honoured, that the Caliph transferred his resiclenw! 


■ Hair, note, p. 482 (Kd. 1915). 
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to Bakkah. For this step, he put forward as his reason the 
frequent insurrections in Syria and Mesopotamia, and the 
necessity for his being at hand. In Syria there still 
lingered a great deal of love for the Oraayyads. Further, the 
old enmity between the Yamanides and the Mudharites there 
continued unabated. The Mudharites, therefore, forthwith 
showed an inclination to rebel, the moment a Governor of 
the Yainanide tribe was set over them. In Mesopotamia 
republican principles liad gained the upper hand. Similar 
conditions, as in Syria, had called forth repeated insurrections 
in Khnrasan. Tliere, too, there was little love for Islam or 
its rulers. Nor was the position of affairs different in Egypt, 
where the people were weighed down with crushing taxation. 
Even in the Province of Africa, /.<?,, in Kairowan and Tunis, 
one insurrection followed another until Ibrahim Il)n Aghlab 
was appointed Governor (SOO), but he soon set himself up 
as an independent ruler, .and bequeathed his throne to his 
descendants, who under the name of the Aghlabides, ruled 
Sicily until overthrown by the Fatimides in 009 A.D. The 
Idrisides rested their claim to rule on their kinship with 
Ali. Ibrahim let them alone, to be all the more secure 
from any interference of the Caliph, who dreaded Ibrahim 
going over to tlic Idrisides and thereby extending the Alide 
rule throughout Africa. 

Haruii had, indeed, not only to battle with insurrections 
at home, but also to light the Khozars in Armenia and 
the Byzantines in Asia minor. The victories that he won over 
the Byzantines, as already mentioned, served, in no small 
measure, to veB his weaknes.ses and to enhance his glory. 

Harun is said personally to have taken the field eight 
times gainst the Greeks.* Every year predatory expedi- 
tions by land and sea were undertaken, bringing in valuable 
Wty and countless prisoners. The Empress Irene, by reason 


' Bury, Later Roman Empire, pp, 479, 49S, 422, 683. 
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of the internal unrest and the war against the Bulgarians, 
was wholly unable to oppose or fight the Arabs, 

In the year 797-708, the Arabs advanced as far as 
Ancyra and Ephesus and Irene was forced once more to piir- 
cliase peace at a heavy cast. When Nicephorus ascended 
the throne (802) ho wrote to Harun ashing him to return all 
the money he had received from Irene, or the Sword would 
decide between them. To this letter Harun thus replied : In 
the name of G(h 1, the merciful, the compassionate, from 
Harun, the Comm;uider of the Faithful, to the dog of a 
Greek. I have read thy letter — thou, son of an infidel — not 
onlv wilt thou have an answer but thou wilt see it with thv 
very eyes. 

Harun forthwith set oiit with an army and stood before 
the walls of llcraclea. Nicephorus needed all his stie:!i;th 
then to light the rebel Bardanes, and, therefore, tlu're Avas no 
other course left to him but to ^consent to pay tribute, 
to induce the despised Caliph, to return home. 

With equal promptness in 8051, Harun marched over the 
mountain chains of Taurus AA'hen the; Emperor, on the over- 
throw of the rebel Bardanes, broke the peace and compelled 
Nicephorus ; after his general .T.ihil Ihru Yahyahad inflicted a 
bloody defeat on him, to agree to a fresh truce. Even this time 
the Greeks violated the compact. "While Harun was away in 
Khorasan to depose the Governor there, the Greeks built 
afresh the fortifications razed to the ground by the Muslims, 
and made incursions into ]\[usliin territory. 

On his return home (80(5) Harun soon punished these acts 
of bad faith. With an army of 135,000 men — apart from the 
"Volunteers — he took the field, captured Heraclea and other 
strongholds, destroyed towns, devastated countries, took women 
and children captives, and marched away with all the movable 
property he could lay his hands on. Simultaneously a 
fleet sailed to Cyprus and brought from there 17,000 
Christians as captives. To avoid worse troubles, Nicephorus 
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submitted to the greatest indignity; namely, of haA'ing 
not only to pay a fresh tribute, but as a sign and symbol 
of complete defeat to pledge himself to a capitation 
tax for himself and his family. Among other terms, the treaty 
contained the term that lleraclea, destroyetl by the Muslims, 
should never again be r<!stored. Tn the following year, 
however, Avhen llaruii was busy fighting the rebels in Adher- 
baijan and Kliorasaii, the llyzantines once again committed 
acts of hostilities against the Arabs. For tins breach of faith 
the Caliph avenged himself by punishing his Christian subjects. 
Churches Aveie pulled down and the forgotten ordinance of 
the Caliph Omar, reganling the f»utward token to be worn by 
Christians, was revived and t>ut into force. 

Hitherto we find Jio trace of intolerance in Harun. In 
fact, he hesitated as little as did Mansur in concluding an 
alliance with the Franks in order to clu'ck the Omayyads in 
Spain in their attempt of the reconquest of the East. Even 
A\ith the Chim>se Emperor, as with Charles the Great, em- 
bassies met to settle the atTairs of the Frovinces bordering on 
the Chinese frontier in 'I'ransoxiana, 

At thtj time wlmn the IJyzantines raided Muslim terri- 
tory llai'im was contt'inplating an expedition against the 
rebel Rati Ibn Eaith, who had brought all the country 
beyond the Oxus under his control. In the spring of 
808 ITarun left Raghdad, accompanied by his eldest 
son, but, owing to an illness, he had to break his journey 
at Tus, where ho died in the 21th year of his reign (23rd 
March, 800).* 

Already, in the year 701, Harun had caused homage to be 
done to his live-year ohl son Amin by his wife Khadija (a 
grand-daughter of lilausur), who by her patronage of scholars 
awd poets, by the sploinlour of her pilgrimages, and by many 
acts of munificence, had acquired as great a fame as her royal 


* Aororditig to Raino report he wii poifoin'd. 
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spoase. In the year 798 Mamun — the son of a Persian slave 
girl — was appointed second in the oi*der of succession. 

Harun knew, indeed, from the examples of the past (and 
what little was wanting w'as supplied from his own experi* 
ences) that it Avas the easiest thing in the world for a 
despotic ruler to set at naught a scrap of paper, however 
well-fortified with the most sacred oath, when there Avas 
a question of setting one’s own son in place of a brother 
on the throne. To make the position of Alamun, therefore, 
strong and secure, Harun in his life-time effected a division 
of the empire. Amin, according to the earlier arrangement, 
was to inherit the position of the Caliph, but in reality ho 
AA'as to rule only over Iraq, Syria, Egypt and Africa. The 
entire East, from llamadan to the Indus and the Jaxartes, Avas 
placed under Mamun ; Avhile Northern Mesopotamia Avith 
the fortifications bordering upon Armenia and Asia Minor, 
AA’as assigned to Kasim — another son of Harun, nominated 
third in the order of succession. • 

Scarcely Avas Harun dead Ai'hen the arrangements made 
by him Avere trampled under foot by two of his sons Avho, as 
Harun knew only too Avell, were eagerly looking forAvard to 
his end. 

( To be continued) 


S. Khuda Bukhsh 
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\8ynopm of previous f^hapier^. — ^Nilkanthrai, an officer of Katnai^adh 
State, died, leaving his wife Gunavanti and his only son Jagat (a boy 
of about twelve) quite destitute. They were taken charge of by 
Kaghubhai, the Kotwal of Ratnagadh, who promised to look after them 
and took them home, because he was bound to Kilkanthrai by ties of the 
deepest gratitude. Uaghubhai’s wife Kamala was a woman who paid un- 
(|uestioning obedience to her lord. He had a baby daughter also, Rama 
by name. Harilal and his daughter Tanman came to live for a short 
lime near Raghubhai : Jagat and the girl soon grf?w so fond of each 
other that Tanman ])ractieally lived with (lunavanti. Ramkisandasji, an 
ol<l and tired friend of (runavanti was a Sitnuj/a^l who lived in an ancient 
temple of Kamchandra outside the town, lie to«»k the two children there 
one night to hear some sacred music and there before the altar of the Deity 
they plighted their troth to ea«*h other, si-arce knowing what they did. 
Soon after this, Harilal was transferred to another town and Tanman went 
away leaving Jagat heart-broken at the parting. Just about that time 
Allan tanand, a most remarkable man, and the chief worker at the I'arat 
monastery, came to Ratnagadh to ask for the continuance of the state 
grant which Varat ha«l enjoyed tor eenturies, but which Revashaukar, 
the niggardly Divan, l»a<l sto]«ped. Anantanand even approached the 
Vrince Jasuhha (an easy-g<»ing but astute man) with his request but 
itwas not granted. Raghubliai was all this time busy with his own 
little game of supjdanting Revashaukar in oilke and at the same time 
he felt himself strongly attracted by the widow' Ciunavanti. She repulsed 
liis advances with scorn and one night when he tired to use force she 
jumped out of the wdiulow and sought the aid of old Ramkisandasji. The 
old man punished the. Kotwal in his own summary way by tying him to 
«• rope and leaving him dangling inside the well in his own garden. Mean- 
while Uanubha, the faithful kinsman and courtier of the Prince, who had 
a deep reverence for Anantanand, felt himself iiowcrlessto stop the intrigues 
going on around him. To add to the complications, Champa, a singularly 
Attractive dancing girl from Roniliay, had been brought over by Jasiibha 
to beguile his w'cary monotonous life in the insipid little tow’ii where he 
tulcd.] 
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CHAPTER X 
Jasubha’s Cleverness 

Two things appeared to Jasubha to be the greatest evils 
in his life : the drsc was that his body should want to sleep 
and rest just when ho was settling dow'ii to enjoy himself, 
and the second was, that he should be obliged to get out of 
bed, in the cool, fresh hours of the morning after a long and 
refreshing sleep. To minimise this second evil, he used to 
keep his eyes shut for sometime after sleep had forsaken 
him, enjoying the lingering shadows of his last dreams. And 
finally, when he really could no longer help it, he prepared 
to get up. He sat up in bed and op('ned his «‘yes. 'Pho ever 
punctual Ranubha was standing there, regarding .lasuhha 
affectionately through his honest eyes, dasnbh.a liked faitlil'ul 
service — when rendered by others to himself, lie smiled 
languidly. 

“ Well llanu r What are you thinking about ? ” 

“ Nothing at all. It dcies not sennu that you have slept 
at all well last night.” 

Jasubha raised up his brows in wonder : ” How did yon 
guess that ? ” 

“ It’s not at all ditricult. You got np without tniudi 
difficulty to-day.” 

“ Oh ! — Hut let that pass, Rami,” rejoiiujd the royal devotee 
of pleasure — “ there is naught but worrv and trouble and pain 
all round.” He glanced significantly at the door of the imii.T 
apartment. 

Not only had Jasubha his two great w'orries, there woi’e 
two mortal terrors in his life as well. The first was Jlevashankar. 
The moment he brought out any rigmarole about accounts or 
administration or the Agency, Jasubha felt like a startled 
pony. ■ The second terror was his Marwar wife — Dcvallw- 
Jasubfia’s mother had unearthed this precious jewel from 
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iiniongst her father’s family and had bestowed this ornament 
of the land upon her son. The Rajput Princess had certainly 
a pretty figure, but she was densely ignorant, not knowing 
oven how to read or write. In her manners and her outlook 
upon life, she was about half a millennium behind her age. 
In her dress she reminded one of the days of liana Sanga. To 
cap all these blessings, she had been brought up amidst 
the petty squabblings of an insignificant chief’s court and 
was consequently very well up indeed in all the most approved 
methods of narrow party-strife and scandal- mongering; and she 
also understood well how to make things intolerable to every 
one aroiind by Iluj pettiest and the most narrow-minded of 
tyrannies. 'J'hus, to the easy-going, pleasure-loving soul of 
Jasubha, she had liocome a veritable terror. They had agreed, 
however, to go their own way in most matters. But as the 
evil fate of ])nor .lasnhiiahadoi-daint'd, shehadnow got a new 
whim into her head and was demanding persistently that 
Cham|ta should go — that she should he removed at any cost. 

•lasiihha had found that he could lose (>ven the last faint 
traces of his worries in tl>e enjoyment of (.’ham]»a’s brilliant 
couverstition. Ilimce he wanted toJiave lier always by his side. 
But suddenly all his plans Iiad been upset. TJie whole of that 
night lie Itad dreamt of the departure of Champa, of the fury 
of his Queen and of liis own utter helplessness. And for the 
lirst time in many days lie ivas actually gbid to wake up. 

“ But what is the trouble r” 

“ Oh, do not bother me.’’ 

“There is nothing really the matter, you know; you 
have hut to just let me go,” chimed in Champa as she came 
into the bed chamlicr. 

Champa had made studied carelessness her chief weapon. 
With great art and considerable trouble she Iiad induced 
a peculiarly wild hut charming appearance of carelessness into 
her looks and manners. Her hair was always in disorder. She 
were a plain white dress in » way which, by suggestion 

U 
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more than by anything actuiilly seen, enhanced her wild 
beauty. A servant followal her at some distance. Her clear, 
fresh beauty, her perfect limbs and lier abandon were wonder< 
fully impressive. New rays of hope shone forth upon 
.Tasubha’s tortured ]ie;irt. Bannblia involuntarily put his 
hands upon his breast as if to stem the rising tide of his 
deep love, and vainly attempte-d to ciilm the loud heating of 
his heart. 

“ Do let me go.” 

“Where ?” 

“ To Doinhay.” 

.Tasubha felt aggrieved: “Why ?” 

“AVhy? lam sick of all your emjity ))omp here. T 
prefer my poor home.” 

“No, Champa; heneeforth you must make this your 
home.” 

“Here! Tu this lilthy jdace ! For the money you give 
me, I could send you llv<‘ women like myself from tluwe.” 

.Tasubha felt siek and tired. 

“AVhat <lo you mean, Cliampar 1 am worried to death 
by every one. T am siek of thesi? wayward moods. Everyday 
somebody starts up with a new whitn.” 

“And precisely therefore I say, ‘ let me go.’ ” 

“ I have heard you. ff you go to Bombay, I will also 
come with you. If you go away, half of .Tasubha’s life goes 
with you. For him tlu; world would become dirk. Tf you 
go, everything ivould conspire to here him to death?” 

“ Bore whom to death r” asked a voice from the 
side door. The curtain was flung asid«! and Devalbii, like the 
raging Durga, bounced into the room. SJio luid understood 
just a part of the words she had overheard and had then rushed 
in to fight it out to the finish. Champa felt amused. Poor 
Jasuhha felt that he would meet his end between two such 
charmers. Of tlie two evils — the fury of Devallta and the 
departure of Champa — he knew not which to choose. Ho had 
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avoided giving occasion for such a melodramatic crisis as far 
as possible ; and now he n'as doubly distressed. The great 
question now was, how best to get out ot this awkward 
situation. 

Fortunately, the full Marwari skirt of Devalba got en- 
tangled in the doorway, and she was a few moments getting 
it out. Jasubha looked round an.viously — as anxiously as 
Wellington might have looked for Jlliichor on the field of 
Waterloo — and his eye fell upon llanubha. Itanubha’s eyes 
and face beamed forth his love for Champa ; if he had dared he 
might have knelt to her just then and there. Long concealed 
feelings always burst forth like this, .lasuhha had long divined 
the silent worship of Kaniihha. Hut In; had looked upon it 
merely as a little episode acted expressly for his own amuse- 
ment. lie had no further interest in Champa than the 
enjoyment of her company for a few hours daily, so he was 
not troubled by any om* else looking upon her with other 
feelings. Me now had a brain-wave and lound a way out of 
the tense situation. 

“Whom ? Why him, of course,’’ he dniwled. 

“ Who is tlu! ‘ him ’ 'r ” thundered Devalba Avith blazing 

eyes. 

“ Don’t vou .see You have been asking me to get rid of 

» ^ ' 

Champa, and Champa also wants to go ; but this your Kanu 
will not hear of it,’’ 

" What has llanubha got to do with this matter ? ” The 
(iueen felt really friendly towards llanubha. Ihit she felt 
that Jasubha Avantod to hide? his own feelings behind the 
cloak of the faitliful llanuhlia. 

“Ho has been pestering me all this while not to let 
Champa go. Now Avhat can I do ? IIoav can I please every- 
body ? ** 

Cliampa understood the I’riuco’s little game, llanubha 
lelt a glow of pleasure ; his heart heat faster. 

“ Indeed, Kauubha 1 Is this true ? ” 
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« True, my lady P If Champa goes for me all the world 
would become dark,” he cried, slightly altering the words of 
the Prince ; and doubtless this time they were true. 

The Queen hit her lips, she could not understand it all ; 
she felt sure that they were all trying to make a fun of her. 

Jasubha stretched himself on a chair and continued. “So 
you see, what can 1 do ? llanubha has never asked me for 
anything in his life till to-day and now he asks for the first 
time. IIow can I help granting his request ? Yes, I agm;, 
Banubha, You can take Champa away and hi* hap])y. 

“ Yes, but on one condition,” interposed Devalha, “make 
arrangements immediately for Champa in llannhlia's apart- 
ments; let her not stay here a moment long<?r.” 

Jasubha thought this ^Marwari lady was too elever fdr 
him, and he also knew that she would have her way in tht* 
end; so he thought it best to submit gracid'olly. 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Immediately r ” 

“ Yes, immediately,” replied Jasubha turning away his face. 

“ Ranu, go. Lot Champa have the suite next to yours.” 

Ranubha’s apartments were in a separate wing to the 
right of the pahice ; and this was all he wanted, lie looked at 
Champa. She too was not anxious to witness any further 
outburst of passion between the royal cou)>lc. She put her 
hand on llanubha’s shoulder. Every nerve in Kanubha’s 
body tingled with ecstasy. 

"Come on, Ranubha, lead the way for me.” 

The Queen gazed contemptuously at this woman — fallen, 
as " respectable ” folk thouglit her to be. Champa smiled a 
little, put aside a straggling lock of hair from her eyes 
and with a slight bow left the chamber. 
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CHAPTEIl XI 
A Diplomat Ou'miTTED 

In olden times it was the custom that tlic ruling Prince 
should see the Kotwal the first thing in the moriiing and from 
him inquire about the affairs of the city. Of this rule only the 
letter had remained; the Kotiral now waited outside the 
Prince’s bedchamber merely in order to salute him as he came 
out. llaghubhai was accordingly waiting outside. A fortnight 
had elapsed since Kairhubhai’s midnight excursion into the 
well; he had completely erased all remembrance of Gunavanti 
and the .shame of that incident and was now busy only with 
such affairs ns would l(*iid to his own adi anccment. 

lie had seen Champa coming out with her hand upmi 
Itanuhha’s .slioulder. lie had heard some rumours about last 
night’s disjmto lietwccn (he royal couple and the rest he was 
able to reconstruct with tlie help of a vivid imagination. 

Hughuhhai saw Itanubha’s smiling facre and smiled in his 
turn. Ho felt that Champa’s imiwcv had now been fully 
established, and that if he had to push his way forward into 
the State he could do so through Champa alone. So he began 
to think out in detail all the parapliemalJa needed for worship, 
ping this newly arisen sun. 

" Ghampv,” said Ibumbha, as they were going up the stair- 
case, “ this day is the happiest of my life.” 

“ Indeed ! Is it because you are taking home a jewel 
that belonged to the Prince ” ? asked Chainpi with a smile. 

" Champa, you may have belonged to him in the eyes of 
the world, but to my mind — ” 

** Hush, pray, don’t talk like that. You men are all 
Alike. Do you think >ve arc dolls ? What pleasure do you 
find in saying those things to us all day long ? " 

Kannbha heaved a sigh. Champa alw'ays talked to Mm 
fihe this, with perfect indifference, keepng him at a distance. 
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All his efforts to bring her heart a little nearer to his own had 
ended in complete failure. 

The royal palace was a wilderness of stone and marble. 
Its foundations had been laid quite four or live centuries ago, 
and each succeeding Prince had added something to it to suit 
his own whim or convenience. Tnnumerable rooms had 
remained closely shut up for years at a time, and colonies of 
bats had established their undisputed right to these apartments 
by virtue of their long-continued occu])ution. A thousand 
men might easily have hidden there and might have quietly 
gone about their busiiiess without anyone being the wiser. 
The apartments of llanuhha were situated on the third floor in 
the right wing. In a room at the furthest end of that wing 
lived an old retired Xointh of the army. TJu; int(*rvening 
rooms were being ch'aned and pn'parations seemed fo be 
going on fo fit then’ up as a suite fur (.'hanipa's residence. 

llanubha had no gift of ehuiuenee, aij<l engrossed with bis 
own thoughts, he had lost all power of speech. lu perfect 
silence the two walked upstairs to Jlamihlia's room. 

“ Champa — began Kanubiia with hesitation. 

» Well r ” 

“Regard all this as your own.*' 

“ You need not ask me to do that. I have always 
regarded everything in the world as mine own.” 

Through the door they o1)ser\ ed some one seated within. 
Anantanandji was sitting there with all the dignity of 
a born ruler of men reading a book, llanubha saw' him and 
the fieiy tumult in his heart hegaii to cool down, lie was 
somewhat abashed and cxjjorhmced the feelings of a thief 
when brought up before the judge. Champa, however, turned 
up her nose at the sight of the ochre robes and the shaven 
head. She looked at him, the teiiclicr and representative 
of religion, in her usual careless manner, with indiffereuco 
and contempt. She had hoped to amuse herself by teasing 
Banubha for half an hour, and was consequently disappoint^' 
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Bannbha went up to the Swami and Champa took a chair 
near the door. 

“Why, llnnnhhu, you are early to-day. Your usual 
time for coming up is nine r ” 

There was something in the tone, something in the words 
of this remark, which made even careless Champ:i sit up. 
She began to gaze intently at the Swami. Uanuhha described 
the events of the morning in a few words, but glossing over 
his own feelings for Champa. Whemever Cham])a’s name was 
mentioned, the Swami look(?d at Inn*. Champa, too, began to 
look at the Swami with heightenc?d interest and she felt an 
unwonted anxi<?ty to know what he might think of her. 

“ So your power has begun, is it not r ” — Champa felt a 
thrill to hear th(*se words, — “and how do you wish to set about 
ii.sing it “ ” 

“ Who am I t<i wield power V ” 

“Then who else is going to do it ? The Prince wants 
pleasure, the Diwan wants economy, llannbha has not the 
coumge, and none el.se cares : and if such is the ca.se, Avhom 
else could one approach r ’’ 

“ Ri'.nubha, may 1 come in r ” aski'd Itaghuhhai from 
outside, lie had linislnal his work below and had rushed 
upstairs ivith oblations to the ri.sing luminary, lie had 
expected to tliul llauuhha and Champa alone and was therefore 
startled at the unexpected presence of the Swamiji there. 
Ihit he Avas glad, too, in a Avay ; the Swamiji had a score to 
pay off against Uevashankar and so there Avas no h.arm in 
lusing eA-en liiiii as a stepping stone. JIc had made inquiries 
and had learnt something of the past history of the Swami and 
of his popularity. He had also gathered that the Swami AA'as 
going about everywhere making inquiries about the harm 
done by the niggardly pf iicy of IleA'ashankar. If lie AA'anted 
to start a neAV party in opposition, llaghuhhai Avas perfectly 
ready to lead it. So he believed that his task Avouhl become 
the more easy, it the SAA'ami could be Avon over. 
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“ What an unexpected pleasure, Svrami Malutraj ? ” 
exclaimed llaghubhai bowing with a little i^ock gravity, 
“ I had liardly expected to meet you hero after the violent 
scene with llevashankar.” 

“ Expectations arc not always fulfilled. But why are you 
always in a hurry P ” 

itaghubhai felt there was some hidden meaning in the last 
sentence, but be could not determine its exact signification. 

“Maharaj, I was beside myself with rage tliat day. 
That a person like you should come all this way and beg for 
such a trifle and not get it ! It is scandalous. Thousands 
are wasted, and for you there must be economy 1 ” 

“ That is your fault,” replied the Swamiji with a qui('t 
smile, 

“My fault?” 

“Yes, yours, and of servants of the Slate like Ranublia, 
and of favourites of the Prince like Champa.” 

“ How could [ have helptul it ?” asked Champa quietly. 

llaghuhhai and Ilanublia both looked at her. Had 
they both not been so deeply a])sorbed in their conversation 
with the Swarai, they would easily have seen that ChainiKi 
appeared no longer indifferent, but was listening with reverent 
attention. 

“ You ! You could have done anything. It is women 
alone w'ho can accomplish any task in this universe. We 
men live and die through you alone.” 

“Banubha, His Highness wants you,” said a page, 
coming in. 

; “ Maharaj, please w'ait here for me. I will be back in a 
moment.” 

“ No, I will look in again later. God bo with you, ray 
son. Sister, oven in your present condition try to lead us 
onwards and upwards.” 

“Come on, Maharaj, I shall accompany you,” sjiid 
Baghubhai, 
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The Suramiji looked at him for a second ; "Yes,” he said 
Avith a smile. 

They both went to the back staircase and bec^an to des- 
cend. Por the first few steps neither spoke, llaghubhai had 
sought this opportunity on purpose to get the Swami into 
his poirer ; and so he Avas quite prepared to use all his irresis- 
tible diplomatic skill. 

“ I have been entrusted Avith the duty of keeping a watch 
upon you.” 

" Very likely.’’ 

“ I liad, therefore, to make certain inquiries regarding 
you.” 

" Indeed.” 

llagluibhai Avas annoyed at this coolness. 

“ You have been trying to get ^Ir. Revashankar re- 
inoA'ed ; I shall have to inform Mis Highness about that.” 

“ Then Avhy don’t you do it ? ” 

" For your sake.” 

“ There is no particular atTection hetAveen us,” retorted 
the SAvamiji, " and if you have not informed His Highness 
already, it mu.st hare been for some selfish purpose of your 
oAvn,” he added in his (|uiet manner. 

llaghubhai felt his self-possession deserting him ; " What 
purpose could I have ?” he asked. 

“To bo the DiA'an.” 

llaghubhai Avas tdTectively silenced. The SAA'amiji had 
proved himself more than his niateh. He had thought to 
ontAvit him, but found himself outAvitted. 

” Look here llaghubhai. My way is straight. I do not 
like |H3ople to bother th»Mnsclvi*s Avith what 1 do or do not 
do. If yoAi Avish to better yourself, help me and folloAv my 
‘lir(‘Ction8, You shall utd in the end a position beyond yom* 
wildest dreams ; and all \ our high aspirations shall be fulfilled. 
But if you AA’ant to gain your ends by bullying or by petty 
tyrannies, your rood lies there. If you ever again cross 
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my path, God help you. I do not want your reply just 
now. Day after to-morrow the new officers of the household 
are to he appointed, and these appointments are in your hands. 
If you desire to be mth me, appoint the people whose mimes 
I shall give. If you do not, I will understand that you wish 
to follow your own designs.” 

Bnghubhai felt himself sinking lower at that moment 
than even ivhen he was dangling over empty space inside the 
well. He realised that even a clever diplomat could l)e 
outwitted at his own game. 

Whom would yon like to see appointed ? ” 

llie Swamiji gave him the names and leaving Raghuhliai 
there, walked away, llaghuhhai stood still as if rooted to the 
floor. He was roused after some moments hy the voice of 
'Kalyan Nayak coming from the direction which the Swainiji 
had taken. The utter helplessness of four-score years was 
visible in each trembling limb of the aijed retainer. He had 
for years occupied a small room on the left-hai»d side of the 
same storey as Itannhha and had the use of the hack .stairca.se, 
A.t that moment he was shaking as from a sudden shock nf 
pain ; his toothless jaws were trembling with fearful rapidity. 

“My sovereign Prince! You in this garb! Oh God! ” 

Raghuhhai’s ears caught these words. It seemed as if 
they had been applied to the Sivamiji ; hut hy themselves they 
were meaningless. !Many and strange were the tales current 
in the State about Kalyan Xayak. In the days of the Queen- 
Mother he had been held in very high respect and it was, there- 
fore, believed that his true position was much higher lhaii 
that of an ordinary nayak. Raghuhliai f(dt his suapieions 
aroused. 

“ Which Sovereign Prince, Kalyan Nayak ? ” he asked 
in his blandest tones. 

Hearing another voice Kalyan Nayak controlled with an 
effort his feeble, shaking limbs. He looked round at Raghii- 
bhai with distrust. 
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“ Who else, Kotwal Saheb, but our Highness ? Who else 
can be our Sovereign Princse ? Good-bye,” he replied ; and 
striking hiS stick on the floor and shaking his head Kalyan 
Nayak slowly M'ent back to his room. 

Uaghubhai turned homewards full of deep thoughts, 


CIIAl’TEU Xll 
Smellikg a Rat 

On his way home, Raghnbhai’s mind was busy solving 
a variety of inlellectii.al puzzles. AVhy did Anantanand go 
so much out of his way to moddI(^ with the State affairs ? 
The meddling was, of course, obvious. Why otherwise was 
he so anxious to have his own nominees in the royal house- 
hold? And why should Kalyan Kayak call Anantanand his 
“ Sovereign I’rinoe ? ” Tlu' keen sense of Uaghubhai, as 
sharp as that of a hunting dog, had already begun to smell 
some deep, though as yet inscrutable, game. 

Uaghubhai had the habit of probing every diflicult pro- 
blem to the very botlom. He never left things half done. 
When he got home, he walked straight into his private 
room, closed the door from inside, o])ened a box lying in a 
corner, and from it took out a tile full of old discoloured 
papers and letters. Each document was carefully gummed 
on to a clean stout sheet of white j>a])er ; and on the top of 
each was given, in small hut tdear writing, a concise memo- 
randum of its contents. None could have told how many 
intrigues and State plots might have l»e(‘n revealed if all the 
history contained in these documents had coine out. .Vnd 
further, if these isipcrs could have revealed how much skill 
and judgment Uaghubhai luul to exercise in order to obtain 
each individual scraj) and how often, he had to suspend 
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completely all commaudmeiits of morality and consciuncH, 
then surely one could have got an excellent idea of his clever- 
ness and of his diplomacy. 

He took out one particular letter from the file. It was 
believed by all concerned that it had dropped out of tlii> 
pocket of Baiji Saheh many years ago. Baghubhai aIoii(> 
knew where it was lying safely concealed. It was a letter 
written to Nilkanthrai hy Rerashankar when ilis Highness 
Mansinghji (Jasubha’s fathm') was on his death-lxid. Glanciiii' 
rapidly over it some lines particularly attracted his attention. 
Again and again he read these lines with his eyes wide open, 
as if sucking out their very essence. Tlu'se lines, which had 
such a fascination for him, wen» as fr)llows : 

" I scarce can niakf nut wlict is j;ninir in tlic iialatf. Tin- 

queen, that fellow in ochre rnhes, anil Kal_\nn Nayak keep an llnl'l■lMittin:r 
watch over Hin Highness. The latter senn.': anxious to disclose soiiu: 
secret, his et’es seem yearning to speak out, Imt no s\ liable CMapes him fur 

fear of the Queen. I cannot see toy way elear in this affair. Then! si is 

to be trouble ahead, as His II ijfliiie.ss is not likely to live iiuieli Ioniser. 
When are you eoiiiin<j l«ck ? ” 

When he had first road this lettor, years ago, |{!tghuhliai 
had felt no intercstt in its conU'iits. Ho had, however, (Mre- 
fully put it hy on account of .somt* .sellisli expression-s wliidi 
Revashankar had once ti.sed. .\nd now these linos seemed to 
him to he of extreme importanett. 

The letter, however, sltowed tluit Revashankar hitnself 
had probably no inkling of the trulh. Raghuhhai pondered 
long, hut he ctmld not fathom the seend. Who could “ that 
fellow in ochre robes ” htive been r Jlamki.sandHsji or .sonic 
one else ? Would he ever be able tti fathom the secret ? 
And if he did succeed, how far was it likely to serve his 
purpose ? 

Suddenly he got up, put the file hack into its place and 
locked the box. Then he dressed again for going out ami 
came down. Rama was playing outside in the arms of a 
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servant but without even glancing at her he walked away and 
bent hie steps tow'ards the market square. 

“ Well, Doctor, and how goes the world with you ” ? ask- 
ed Baghubhai entering the dispensary of the court-physician. 

Yallabhram was the hereditary court-physician, the fourth 
of his line. New-fangled modern medical men from Bombay 
ha4 diverted most of his income into their own pockets, but 
there were some p(!op]e who were still ready to believe that 
some of his nostrums wort; true to their reputation in the case 
of certain incurable diseases. Soim; customers ctvme to him 
for the simple reason tliat the profession was hereditary in that 
ancient family, and lie had also an annual pension granted by 
the court. Thus, on the whoh*, this modern descendant of 
Phanvantari was by no means badly off. Every morning he 
sat on his gatli outside in the reyaiuln and gossiped with any 
passer — by that chose to look in. To them he boasted of his 
skill and pioinised to remove From the very roots all sorts of 
ailments of both men and women if they would only have 
faith in his anci.'stral phannacopsea of half-a-dozen drugs 
and simples. Sometimes his dispen.sary served as a “town 
hall,” where praiseworthy attempts were made to destroy, at 
the point of the tongue, all manner of evil, as well as the 
repubition of honourable folk. 

Vallahhram’s joy w:is unbounded to sec Baghubhai 
coming into his shop. 

“Hallo, Kotwal Saheb ! Dear me! My poor shop is 
honoured 1 W<dl, sir, you see, even you cannot do without 
the physician. 3ily tU'ar sir, you may be as powerful as you 
please everywhere else, but when you have to come to us, men 
of science, you must do «is you are told.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Baghubhai, “ none can deny that. 
Please feel my pulse, I feel rather seedy.” 

The learned doet >r pushed up his sleeve and put his 
finger over Raghubbai's pulse ; ho twisted his otherwise per- 
fectly blank face into an expression of as much wisdom as 
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he coaid command, — all that had not evaporated in passing 
through a long line of forebears. Then ho fell into a deep 
cogitation in order either to try end discover where the pu]s(>, 
was or to consider in what learned words he should Are off his 
diagnosis at the distinguished patient. 

Baghubhai, my dear sir, you have also fallen into the 
common error. Why did you wait so long, until your dis- 
order has reached this stage ? But, my d(vir sir, it is fortu- 
nately not yet too late. 

“ Sir, my rule is that it is bettor to die under your treat- 
ment than to recover under that of another.” 

“Oh, most assuredly,” conArine<l the man of science 
gravely nodding his head, as if Kaghubhai liad uttered a most 
remarkable scientific truth. 

In a few moments Yallabhram was put in the best of hu- 
mours for gossip, and Kaghubhai began to “ pump ” him for 
what he needed. When Mansinghji was dying, the fathor of 
Yallabhram was in attendance, and he too might hare been tl.erc 
as a boy either to mix the draught or to run errands. Begin- 
ning with this Vallabhram warmed up and began to recount 
that history as vividly as if the la.st illness of Mansinghji had 
occurred only yesterday and as if Vallabhram himself had by 
his profound learning almost raised him up from the dead. 
Among other things he said : 

“ There was also, a Saitni/asi presentand Indwcen him and 
my father there were learned disputations daily as to tin; drugs 
to be used upon Mansinghji.” 

“What Santtt/fmV Was it Ramkisandasji ? ” asked 
Kaghubhai with suppressed excitement. 

“ Oh, no, my dear sir, not that ignorant fellow. This 
was a Snnuyasi who had come from the court of the Queen’s 
father. And he was clever too ; far cleverer than the rest ; 
but my father alone was more than a match for him.” 

“I have heard that Karunnnandji was also present at that 
time.” 
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Who ? That fellow from Varat ? Oh, no, my dear sir, 
that was not the name. Wait a bit, what was the name 
though ? Dear me, dear me, ’* continued the doctor scratching 
his head in a vain attempt to remember the name, “ my 
memory is going now and I cannot remember things. Dash 
it,— the name was something strange. Oh, yes— Mogha, 
Sogba — something like that.” 

. “ Oh, never mind ; if you cannot remember, it does not 
matter a bit,” said llaghubhai seeing that the learned Doctor 
had been “ pumped ” dry,—” but I must be going now ; hero’s 
your fee.” 

” Oh, no, my dear sir, excuse me, I really cannot accept 
any fees from you,” protested the Doctor for the sake of mere 
politeness, llaghubhai was well acquainted with his methods, 
so equally politely hut firmly he forced him to accept the fee 
and walked home. 

As soon as he got there he sent a man with a note to the 
record olfiee. Within half an hour he had the reply. He 
ran upstairs to his room with it and after locking himself in 
ho opened the letter and read as follows : 

“ Respt'cteil Sir, 

In the Juvs of the late (hii-iMi, Karunaiianilji of V.irat used to get 
an annual grant, as also Swanii Aniiighananii of Dt-rsai. Tlic latter used 
to gel Ks. (ton annually. 

Awaitiiig your furthi'r eonnnands, 

Yours obediently, 

CniNXILAl..” 

“ Ainoghtinaiid- Mogha, Sogha,” muttered Raghubhai 
as if in sleep. 

{To bo contiiiHod) 


Kanaivalal M. Munshi 
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A tliousand shapes of variegated hues 
Parade tlie table and inspect the stews 
To living walls the swarming hundreds stick. 
Or court, a daintjr meal, the oily wick ; 
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Heaps over heaps their slimy bodies drench. 

Out go the lamps. with suffocating stench 
When hidcons insects every plate defile, 

The laugh how empty, and kow forced tlie smile ! 

Calentta — A Poem, 


Introdtjctout 

Sometime ago, I wrote that though the “Green-flies” 
excite much interest among the residents of cities like Calcutta 
by reason of their annoying abundance, and rising journalists 
regularly publish paragraphs in the papers on their decreeise 
or incrusise in numbers, no one has yet thought of offering 
any real information oii the subject in popular form. My 
own article in the Xacerimi for 1920 for various reasons was 
rather incomplete, and I therefore offer no apology for placing 
this little paper before the public. 

Until quite recently nothing was known of the life-history 
of those insects. Mr. Misra’s pa 2 )er in the Memoirs of the 
Department of Ayriviiftnre, Entomological Series, Yol. V, 
No. 5 (1918), has now cleared up much of the mystery which 
used to surround their earlv stages, and has also show'ii that 
they are of not inconsiderable im 2 >or(anee from an economic 
point of view as 2)6-'^t’4 of rice. In this note I have said 
little about their life-history, 2 iartly beciiuse T have made no 
observations of iny own on the subject, and pirtly because 
it is not likely to be of much interest to the general public, 
for the majority only knotv them in the adult state. What 
little has been said here has hcen com 2 )iled from Mr. Misra's 
Memoir to which agriculturists and others to whom the subject 
of importance are referred. 

Green-flies are km.wn by various names in India: Eco- 
nomic entomologists now call them the “ Uicc-leaf HopiJers” ; 
the natives of the Central Provinces (Mr. Misra tells ns) 
hnow them as the “Mahor” or “Maho”; in the adjoining 
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Oriya district of Sainbhalpur they are known as ‘*!Daoni,’* 
**Ghunghutti,” or “Dhana”; the natives of the Lushai liills 
in Assam call them the “ Kumthu,’* and in the Salasore dis< 
trict of Orissa they are known as “ Jhatka.” In Bengal they 
are known as “ Dewali-flies,” or “ Shyama Poka,” owing to the 
fact that they are generally most abundant at the feast of 
Shyama, the goddess Kali, known commonly as the “ Kali 
Poojah” and the “ Dewali Poojah,” when illuminations are 
the order of the day. 

Entomologically, the name “ green -flics ” is not very 
correct, as though undoubtedly green, they are not flies in 
the strict sense {Diptem) at all but bugs of the Family 
Jassidac, belonging to the Suborder Ilomoptera of the Order 
Bhynchota or Hemiptera. In this order are included Shakes- 
peare’s “object of terror” — the Ix^d-bug, the st.ink-hug.s, 
squash-bugs, .Tune-bugs, the noisy Cicadas that have “ voieeles.s 
wives,” etc. The two species whicli form the greater niimher 
of the insects that swarm round lamps in large numbers at the 
close of the rains are known in the learned language of ento- 
mologists as Nephottellx hipinwIiitiiH and y. itpiroltH. 

With this brief introduction we will now turn to a con- 
sideration of the structure, colour etc., of 

Tub Adult Grkex-fi.ies 

To enable the two .specie.s of yephotfetir to bo distinguished 
from each other with certainty I could not do better than 
quote Mr. W. L. Distant’s descriptions of thorn from his 
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fourth volume on the Hhynchota in the “ Fauna of British 


India’* Series, pp. 359-62. 

Uephottetix hipnnctatm Fabr. 

Yellowish-green, shining, 
smooth ; face (except the 
lateral margins), and a spot 
on each side of the clypcus 
black ; tegmina with a spot 
before the middle and the 
apical two-fifths black; lateral 
spots to sternum and abdomen 
black. 

The above is a description 
of the typical male, but in 
some specimens of the same 
sex the face is altogether 
ochraccous, or greenish ochra- 
ceous with lateral trans- 
verse darker lines. 'fhe 
female is usually without the 
discal black spot to the tegmina 
and with the face as just 
described for the varietal male. 



'’Rg. miirli oulargnd. (A \ ■■ Mitra.) 


Nephottetix apicali$ Motsch. 

Y ellowish-viresccnt, smooth, 
shining; face, anterior sub- 
impressed transverse line on 
vertex between anterior 
margin of eyes, anterior 
margin ofpronotum, scutellar 
and commissural margins of 
clavus, a spot Ixifore the 
middle e.xtending to the claval 
suture and there acutely pro- 
duced landward, the apical 
third of tegmina, sternum, 
abdomen, greater part of the 
femora, anterior tibiae and 
tar.si black; the posterior tibiae 
at the bases of the spinules 
spotted with black; ventral 
iiici.sures flavescent. 

Closely allied to N. bipunet- 
atiis Fabr., but differs in 
having the head shorter and 
more obtuse, anteriorly ob- 
tusely rounded, and by the 
marking of same. Head as 
broad as the pronotum, but 
somewhat shorter; vertex a 
little longer in the middle 
than at the eyes, scarcely 
twice as broad between eyes 
as long, anteriorly with the 
margin transversely impressed. 
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The markings on the face are very variable in the two 
species, but more so in iNT. Upnnetatm than in N. apicalia. 
In the typical form of iV. hipunotatua the whole of the face 
(except the lateral margins) together with a spot on each 
side of the clypens, is black. I have examined many speci- 
mens and found few that wera really typical. In some the 
upper half of the face only is black, in others the face is 
marked with longitudinal black stripes, while in others 
again it is entirely ochraceous. The spots arc not infrequently 
small and indistinct, occasionally entirely absent, while in 
some specimens they are large and semi-lunate or even 
lunate in shape. In short, the colour of the face may Ije 
anything from entirely ochraceous to entirely black. Though 
in the majority of the males the tegmina are s])otted before 
the middle and the apical two-fifths black, males arc some- 
times found without any tegminal spots and the tegmina 
entirely greenish, like those of the female. The lateral black 
spots to the sternum and abdomen also vary considerably. 

In typical N. apicalia the face is entirely black, but I 
have seen several specimens with yellowish spots, or lines, 
on the face. It would mean much trouble and would occupy 
a good deal of time to note on all the different colour 
markings of these insects, and should these few general 
observations encourage some patient investigator to treat 
the subject at greater length, I would suggest that these 
minute differences l)o illustrated, if possible, by a series 
of drawings. 

As the above descriptions ard remarks are addressed 
more to the entomologist than the "man in the street,” I 
think it would be well to mention in plain language how the 
two species may he separated. The females of Iwth specirs 
are unspotted; they are pale green in colour with a strong 
brownish ovipositor with which they lacerate the tissues of 
the plant and deposit their eggs. It is rather difficult for any 
but an entomolf^ist to separate them. With a little practice 
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the males of N. Mpunctatua may easily be separated from those 
of N- apicalis by the markings on the wings alone. The 
former has two rather prominent blaek spots on the wings 
while the other has two oblique lines. 

N. biputtctatna is the moi'e abundant of the two species 
and constitutes about 80-90^ of the specimens which may 
be taken nightly at any one lamp. N. apicalis, however, 
though less abundant, has a wider geographical and seasonal 
distribution. In llengal, stray specimens may be taken at 
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the end of July or the iH^ginning of August, the species 
becoming most common about October, continuing right 
through tliO cold spiLson and disappearing on the approach 
of the hot weather. X. hipunvtatm usually appears here late 
in 8eptem])er and is most common at the close of the rains 
(generally in October). It occurs sparsely in November and 
I have even taken stray specimens in December in Calcutta. 

N. apicalis is,* as T have remarked above, the more widely 
distributed species. U extends into Ceylon, Borneo, Sumatra, 
the Phillipincs, lihist Africii and Natal; and Dr. Matsumura 
has recorded it from China, Japtin, Malaya and Europe. But 
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though the species has a wider range, it is my experience 
that in India where the one occurs the other is also to be found, 
though not in equal proportions. The two insects are probably 
distributed throughout the plains of India, occurring even in 
the hills. Up to the time of writing, specimens have been 
recorded from Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces, 
S. India and Assam. The late Mr. C. A. Paiva got a large 
number of both species on the night of the 4th May, 1908, 
while on board a steamer that had anchored a few miles 
oil Alleppey on the Malalmr coast. Not only is the date of 
his capture of interest, but it also shows what a powerful 
flight these little insects must possess, ns the steamer was at 
least six miles away from the mainland. 

IVith regard to the proportions of the males and fcmale.s 
of each of the two species it may be noted that in the case of 
iV. hipunctatvs the number of males taken in one night do not 
generally exceed the number of females to any great extent, 
but in N. npicuUs I have found the females to be only about 
2>5^ of the males. 

In concluding this section, I might mention that these 
hoppers are rather tenacious of life and that Dr. Annandalc 
some years ago kept specimens alive in captivity for over a 
fortnight without food. 


Life-History 

Prior to 1911, hardly anything wa.s known about the 
hoppers and had they not suddenly come into the limelight 
as pests of rice their early stages would proliably yet have 
been wrapt in obscurity. “ It is an instance (says Mr. Misra) 
of an insect which is considered harmless at one time, but 
suddenly comes into prominence, docs considerable damage for 
a series of years and again sinks into insignificance. Tlie hop- 
pers were very bad in 1914. They did slight damage in I'M 
lOiaand 1016, but did not appear in 1916-17 and the current 
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y^ephtittv^i.r hipunctntus iiinle fcnifilo ($)i aiul front viewB of 

lic.'nls of bot)i Hexvn. {After Din^nnt.) 


year. The causes wliich have contributed to their disappear- 
ance directly or indirectly are not well understood up to this 
day. That this has lieen brought about by the agency of the 
parasites is out of the question, as very few effective parasites 
were found either on the eggs, the nymphs or the adults. 

" After the winter is over, the hoppers begins to breed in 
succulent grasses in tank beds and such other places which 
contain green grasses. T7ntil the lieginning of June they 
remain breeding in succulent grasses ns well as nursery seed- 
beds. h’rjini thes«i they move tm to the tender riee seedlings 
in the loginning of July and, if the rains are heavy and con- 
tinuous, the majority of them are washed away and there 
are no reports about the walio from any pirt of the ordinarily 
iufeated areas. If, however, the rains are not very heavy, in 
July and August and there is a spell of fair weather, then the 
hoppers breed very fast and overrun large tracts of rice lands. 
At least some such riatc of affairs could be deduced from 
close observations made in the affected areas during 1914-16. 
In some years they appear late in October, or early in 
November, and very little damage is done, as by that time 
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the early ripening varieties of rice are ready to be harvested. 
If, however, any damage is done, it is to the late-ripening 
transplanted varieties of rice. When such is the case vast 
hordes of hoppers are destroyed annually in the small lamps 
that are lit up in the towns and villages on the Dewali 
day — a Hindu festival which occurs yearly in the end of 
October or the beginning of November. The adult hibernates 
in grasses, but only in small numbers.” 

When the female is about to ky, which is on the tenth 
day after maturity she selects a place on a leaf and with her 
ovipositor makes a longitudinal slit, separating the upper from 
the lower epidermis, and inserts the eggs. Some might call 
this maternal solicitude for by depositing her eggs in this 
peculiar manner they are successfully camouflagiul and or.Iy 
the closest observation reveals their presence. The eggs are 
each about 1'35 mm. long and 0*30 mm. bruiid in the middle. 
They are pale-yellow in colour with two dull red spots, 
and are somewhat rounded in the middle. The eggs arc 
parasitized by a tiny, pale-yellow Chaleidid wasp, but the 
number of parasitized eggs is not very large, and the 
increase of the hoppers is not visibly ch(?cked to any 
great extent. 

The nymphs when newly-hatched arc ])alc-yellow, with 
prominent maroon eyes, and whitish legs. The sides of the 
thorax and abdomen arc suffused with faint ochraceous. 
When full-fed the nymphs are about the same size as the 
adult insect and of a genersil pale green colour, with an 
anteriorly pointed head and prominent maroon coloured eyes. 
Mr. Misra found that the egg sttige lasts from '!■ to (5 days and 
the nymphal stages w’ere found to last for 13, 17, 13 and 21 
days. The period from the laying of the eggs to the hatcliiug 
of the adults is from 17 to 25 days. 

Several other insects occur in the same situation as the 
green-flies, the most prominent probably being the white-leaf 
hoppers of the genus Sogata, which are sometimes found k 
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large numbers on the paddy plants just prior to the appearance 
of the green-hoppers. These insects are not attracted to light, 
and as the use of light-traps is one of the chief means of 
destroying the green -flies, care should he taken that they are 
used at the right time or else time and money will he spent 
in vain. It is always best to get an entomologist to examine 
the affected crops so that he might advise as to Avhat measures 
will best suit the local conditions. It is impossible to go 
into details here as t<i the host methods of destroying these 
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pests. The remler who is interested in such matters should 
consult Mr. Misra’s memoir, where the whole question has 
been admirablv treated. T do not know how “ Dewali-flies ” 
can he successfully prevented from entering the home, unless 
one is content to close all windows ami doors and spend 
the evenings at the time of the “‘feast of Lamps” in 
darkness. To those, who not being of the stuff of which 
tnartyrs are made, and • onsequently cannot do this it might 
perhaps he a little consolation to know that by burning bright 
H'.hts and attracting tliese insects, that are 

“ Detested, shunn’d by saunt and sinner ” 


Id. 
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to their homem, they an; probably doing the paddy cultivator!) 
a good turn.' 

It is fortunate that the pest is not a regular one, as in ;v 
single season in the Chhattisgarh Division only of the Cenfral 
Provinces, Mr. jNEisra calculated that an appro-viinate losii 
of fourteen million rupws was caused. His work will no 
doubt save the country a large ninount of inoni^ should 
another serious outbreak occur. 

Well, I suppose, even now after the niinierous demon- 
strations the entomologist has given of his value to tin? State. 


' There are some might Ix^ found entertaining a indion 
That such an entire and exclusive ilevotion 
To that part of science folks style entomology, 

» X « « « 

Really demanded som<* sort of apology.” 


CKJ)Rrc Dover 


^ SincR this was wriiiim 1 havf liruin rciiiitnliMl thiir ml lij;hi tltn •* ind uitr.n i gici-ii-tlios, 
HO that by nnin^ ml shmlcH nn in the hoiiti- tlii-ir \vill ho i'(.insiilor»l>]y. 

flecreaHed, though, of foum-. rlii \ will hovit Im- »»nliri*ly :il»sfnt. 
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LANDMARKS IN THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH* 

111 tliis lecturi! I propose to deal witli three different 
aspects of tJie development and proj^ress of the English 
language:—!. I'he principal causes which have determined 
its present form. I [. 'Ihe stages by which it has expanded 
as a spoken tongue, both within the British Islands and in 
other parts of the world. LI. The rise of its importance as a 
language which is extensively studied in other countries. 

I 

It is not iny purpose, under the first of these heads, to 
fracii in anv detail tlie wonderful history of the English 
Language. 'I’o do so. <*ven in the barest outline, would 
require the whoh* of the hour, and leave no time for dwelling 
upon the special fisatures which I wish to emphasise. Nor 
would there he any good reason for doing so, for the history 
of English is the sjieeial subject of no small number of books 
(soim* of them by distinguished aiitliorities), which have 
appeared in teeent times. 

I shall, tlierefore, take it for granted that in its main 
outlines the historv of English is alnvidv known to us — that we 
are all familiar with its oriufiii one of the Germanic tongues 
accidental ly transplanted to Ihilain. that we know soine- 
thini: of thv Scandinavian infinmee which strongly affected 
both its form and vocahulary, — that we are aware of the 
profound changes iutrodni*ed by the etlects of the Norman 
eoii(|nest, heading to the ureat Iiatini/.ati<»n oi the vocabulary, 
and preparing the .vay for that wholesale* adoption of foreign 
cliMnents- wliich has ef 'iverted Knglish into the least insular 
of tongues, not onlv in its geoirraphical range but in its 
constituent elemeins. 

* A loKtiiro tloliviMvil t(» ilio l’iiivi»rniiy of Cnlfuitn on -J-t, 19-*.# 
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Looking back upon English in the light of that history 
which I have here briefly sketclied, there are certain aspects 
which are of interest in themselves, and which help to briti!' 
out more clearly the reasons why English has not only 
survived the adverse influences which might have arrested 
its development, but has actually drawn from them new 
sources of strength which have enabled it to attain its present 
position among tlie languages of the world. 

In the origins of English there was nothing to indicate 
any future greatness. Of all the groups of Germanic tongu(*s 
the Anglo-Frisian was the worst situatt^d, restricted to a very 
limited area and hemmed in on the north by the Scandiitavian 
and on the south by the Franco-Sa.von group. Its very 
origin is a mystery, for there is no o])vious reason why such 
a distinct typo of speech should have arisen in that central 
area, which fi*om the beginning tin* Anglo-Frisian tribes 
appear to have occupied. 

How unfavourable the situation was is clearly shown by 
the fate of Frisian, now the least important of all the 
Germanic tongues. It is extremely probable that Anglo- 
Saxon only, escaped a like fate by tin* series of events which 
led the Britons to call in their aid against the Piets and Scots. 
What followed was a striking illustration of Shakespeare's 
well-known lines : 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 
Neglected, all the voyage of thoir lives 
Is hound in shallows and in miseries. 

The Angles, Saxons, and Jutes took the tide, so opportuindy 
and so energetically, that within two generations their fortune^ 
was assured,— they had made themselves masters of that 
heritage which they have held ever since. 
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The spread of Anglo-Saxon in England was rapid and 
thorough. This was a mere consequence of the strength 
of tlie new-comors, and of their indifference to the language 
of the natives ; it tells us nothing as to the merits of the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue itself, or of the feelings of the Anglo- 
Saxons towards it. For that we must look to other 
indications. One of these we find in the Anglo-Saxon 
attachment to poetry and the diligent cultivation of the 
poet’s art. The practice of poetical composition inevitably 
brings with it in time some appreciation of the nature of 
language, some feeling for its artistic and emotional 
qualities, some study of how to use it most effectively for the 
end in view. There are . a sufllcient number of references in 
Anglo-Saxon poetry to the skill of the poet in the handling of 
words to show that the use of language has passed beyond the 
purely spontaneous stage, and had become a comscious art. 
Tin* retent ion of a large vocabulary of purely poetic words is 
a further j)roof that, so far at least as poetry was concerned, 
the Anglo-Saxon had already raised the plane of his language 
above the ban* lu^cessiiies of evory-day life. 

Wbetiior be had done so outside of poetiy is doubtful. We 
have no eviueiure for an ivirly prose literature, either oral or 
written, wbicb indicates a cultivation of the language parallel 
to that exhibited in the poetry. We have no Anglo-Saxon 
l)arallcl to the Icelandic Sagas, The new learning, introduced 
by the Churcli, apjiears to have supplied all that was wanted 
in this sphere of interest ; and the literature of the Church, 
ai\d of such secular wrlt»:rs as it sanctioned, was of course in 
Ijiitiu. It the course of Christianity and of literary culture on 
an eccle.siastical basis had received no check in England, it is 
possible that Anglo-Saxon, after the age of poetry Inid ptissed 
and the minstrel had < . ,vsed to Iw a popular favourite, would 
have shared the same fortunes as some of its sister-tongues 
(«?• /A. Old Saxou or Ohl Danish), and would have survived 
merely in a spoken form, with a limited vocabulary 
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and restricted powers of expression. From this it was saved by 
the very blow which threatened to reduce the Anglo-Saxon 
race itself to an inferior position in the country which had 
become its own. The Scandinavian invasions, possibly 
combined with other causes now unknown, had brought al)out 
a complete decline in the Latin learning whicdi had flourished 
in the Anglo-Sa.xon Church. To remedy' this the genius of 
Alfred saw the readiest way*, — not th(! long and toilsonii^ task 
of rebuilding what the violence of the invader had overthrown 
or the indifference of the possessor had allowed to decay, hut 
the making use of the material which lay to hand,-- -tlu! using 
of the common native brick in place of the rare exotic marble. 
Where Latin was not to he had, Anglo-Saxon might widl 
serve the turn. 'I’he whole of that section of .Vnglo-Saxon 
literature which is connected with the name of .Mfred s])rang 
from that simph* principle, and is another clear illustration 
of how the fortune's of the Knglisli speech :ii’e elos'dy linked 
with the history of the Knglish people. Without the exainple 
thus accidentally' given, it may' he doubted whether an .\nglo- 
Saxon prose literature would have aris»*n at all. 'I'ln existence 
of the translations made 1)\' the king hiinseif and by his 
scholars, must have stimulated in a remarkable degvt'e the 
practice both of reading and writing the native tmigne. 

Another motive meets us when wt; look, a tentury later, at 
the work of .Elfric. lie liv<'d at ;i time wheti there had ht'en 
a great revival of learning under Dun.stan, and .Ethelwohl 
and there was no need for him to cultivate .\aglo-Saxon 
because Latin was practically unknown. 1 1 is thoughts, 
however, were directed to those who were oiilsich? the class ol 
professional scholars, — laymen of higher low degree who kne'V 
only their mother-tongue and even that only in its plainest 
and simplest for in. /Elfric used .\.nglo-8a.xon l)ecause it Ha** 
the only language which tin; unlettered man could understand, 
and he made out of it a clear and flexible niediuin of e.xp*'*-'^' 
sion, which under other circumstances might have enabled 
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it to devclope (;ii its own linos into an officii'nt modem . 
tongue. 

This lit«*rary cultivation of An»lo-Saxon from the time of 
Alfred to that of /Blfrie — a period of little^ more than a century 
had carri«?d tlie laii'j'ua^e far ])ey<)ud the stai'o of a spoken 
tongue on the one liaudor a medium of heroic and lyric poetry 
on the otlier. It had accpiired an immense vocahulary of a 
purely artilicial nature, has»-d (as in the modern (hTinanic lan- 
guautw) on translations of Latin terms, and nvirc especially of 
long derivativi* woids. .Most of these would no doubt liave been 
intelligible to the (»rdinary Anglo-Saxon, as their equivalents 
are to the modern (hu'miiu, Dutchman, or Dane, but they 
could have bad ii" place in the sptjeeh of every day. They 
i!onld only liav*« survived, -atid they might very well have 
survived, — if tl»e eultivation of Ai»glo-Saxon literature had 
continued witliout serious iiiterriiplioii, IftJtat had happened, 
the later Knglisli tongue would already Iiave been jtrovided 
with a copious vocabulary for the tixpressioii of abstract 
idojis, — such a voealiularv as no other Germanic language 
pos.sesscd until several ceuturies later. 

To this cxteiif English was widl ahead of its .sister* 
tongues, it proved a false start, and practically all the 
advaiitiige it might have eonferriMl was lost again, even more 
rapidly than it had l>een acquired. 1 he Danish occupation 
and the Norman conquest first weakened, and then .swept 
away, the foundations of .Vnglo-Saxon leartiing, and the^ 
literature connected with it, aiul practically all that was 
saved from tlie. wreck Wiis the populjir clemiMit on which it 
had been built up; all thiit wiis learned, .all tliat was artificial, 
simply disappt'ared. It totik some lime to complete this 
process, — nearly a century and a half after the Norman con- 
quest, — but the result vtvs inevitable wlien the decay had once 
reached a certain p 'ini 

The elTeut which the Norman conquest hud upon the 
language is so obvious that it has never been in :uiy danger 
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of being overlooked. The extent of the Scandinavian element, 
and the general influence which it exerted, first iipon 
Northern and then even upon Midland and Southern English, 
has also been fully recognised, more especially in recent 
times. It has not, however, been quite realised that for a 
time the Scandinavian conquests in England constituted 
a danger to the English tongue quite as real, and fraught 
with greater possibilities, than even the cmning of the 
Normans. The Scandinavian invaders and settlers wen; 
certainly far more numerous than the followers of Williain, 
and they occupied continuous stretches of country in a way 
that the Normans never did. When the evidence of place- 
names, and of the Scandinavian words in English dialects, 
is added to the information which can Ixt gained from 
historical researches, there can be no doubt that over nearly 
half of England the Scandinavian |) 0 ])ulation must have 
nearly (if not quite) equalled the native, — in some districts 
it must greatly have exceeded it. Arefts such as Cumberland 
must have contained far more speakers of Old Norse than of 
Old English. There was every chanc«' that the northern half 
of England might again receive a new language, which could 
at least have been as easily acquired hy the xVngles as tlmir 
tongue had been l<;arned by tlui Britons. The accession of 
Knut to the throne of England was thus an event whicii 
might easily have Inwl consequences as important as the 
coming of the Con<iueror. if the northern half of Enghiiid 
had finally become Scandinavian in specich, further conse- 
quences must have followed. The hold which the Aiiglhin 
tongue had already obtained on the lowlands of Scotland 
would have become too w'eak to be maintained. It would 
have been crushed out between the pressure of Scandinavian 
on the one hand and Gaelic on the other. Southern English, 
left to itself, would have surrendered even more rapidly 111!*'^ 
it did to Scandinavian influences, and it is very doubtful 
whether it could have survived the combined pressun* of 
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:i foreign tongue on either side without giving way altogether, 
or sinking to the level of a mere rustic dialect. It was 
undoubtedly the recovery of the Anglian tongue against the 
Scandinavian intruder that saved Plnglish for the time, and 
enabled it to commence a new career after the coming of the 
Norman. 

As it happened, the Scandinavian .settlements just missed 
having the elTects I have siiggested, and instead of pushing 
Knglish back, gave it a helping hand forward, by simplifying 
its structure and enriching its vocabulary. 

It is unnecessary liere to trace the slow' and painful 
process by wbich the place of the lost material of Anglo-Saxon 
was gradually lilled by iu;w aceptisitions from I'rcnch and 
liiilin. What we have now to note is the maniuw in which 
the native tongue bc'gati to recover frotn llu' blow it had 
sustained, and the motives which led writtws aiiain to prefer 
to employ it. ( )iie of tlurse was undoubtedly that Avhich had 
iniluonced .Klfiic, — the; desire to ccnivcy religious instruction 
in (he only language which the unletter(*d could understand, 
lienee we have the early Middle Knglish collections of 
hoinilit's, whether original or tnoderni>ed versions of older 
texts, and other Avorks of a moral nature. The motive is .so 
natural that it scarcely retiuires to b** slated but the author 
of (ivum'iH out! Kroiliat expresses it in plain terms; — “Out of 
Latin this song is diviAvn, in Knglish spAU'ch, in truthful saAvs ; 
Christians ought to be as fain as hints art' Avhen they .sc » the 
daAvn, when one tells them a true tale in the speech of their 
land and in short Avords [tt'onlrn mitale).'' 

To the religious motive then* is also added the patriotic, 
— the spirit in which the monks of I’eterburgh continued 
their chronicle under Norman kings and abbots. Layamon 
ww clearly iniluenctal i-y this Avhen he took the Latin and 
Trench books and out of tlu*m compiled his Itruf in English ; 
such a work was not dmtitinded of him in his character as a 
priest. Layaman leaves this to be inferred, but the author of 
15 
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the Cursar Mundi makes his reasons perfectljr clear. “ 'J his 
book,” he says, “is translated l^into English for the love of 
English people, men of merry England, so that the commons 
may understand it. Everywhere I commonly hear French 
poetry read, composed expressly for the Frenchman. What 
is there for him that knows no French? The people of 
England are mainly English and the English tongue ought 
to be used among them. 


Seldom was for any chance 
Praised English tongue in i'rance. 
Give wo each one their languago, 
Ale thinks we do them no outrage.” 


The patriotic view of the relations hid ween the native 
tongue of England and the foreign one that had usur|)ed its 
place is also clearly stated by Roliert of Gloucester. Kngland, 
he .says, passed into the hands of the Normans, who could 
speak no tongue but their own. They spoke IVonch here as 
they did at home and taught it to thidr children, so tiiat the 
‘high men’ of the land, who are descended from them, retain 
that language still ; for unless a man knows I'reneh, he is 
little thought of. But ‘low men ’ cling to their own tongue. 
“I ween that in all the world there Is no eountrv that holds 
not to its own speech, save only England.” 

It is obvious from tJiese words that even tliose wlio 
favoured the u.se of the national tongue did not realise the 
change that was then taking place in the relative position of the 
two languages. Even to lligden, writing forty years later, 
English still seemfxl to hold the lower place; the language, 
he complains, had lajen impaired by two practici's wliieh 
were still current, w/c. (1) children at school are prevent'* 
from using their own tongue and are compelled to construe 
in French ; (2) gentlemen’s children are taught French fro™ 
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their cradles and rustics try to imitate them. It is also 
surprising, he adds, that English, tho native tongue, should 
vary so much in different parts of the country, while Norman 
French was uniform. Tlie foreign tongue had the advantage 
of a standard form, which the native language lacked. 

At the very time when Higdcn was writing these lines, 
the .national aspect of the language-question was coming 
more prominently to the front. The wars of Edward ITT were 
hound to produce an intense feeling not only for England 
hut against Prance, and it was natural that the feeling of 
hostility to the country should l>e reflected in the attitude 
of speakers and writers towards the language. It is not 
accidental that from the time of Edward TTI the supremacy 
of French in England i.s definitely over, and the great period 
of Jliddle English literature begins. John of Trevisa, in his 
traushitioii of lligden, has recorded how the tradition of French 
in the school had already been broken ; its sway in the law- 
courts was weak«;ned, though not finally deposed, by the 
decree of the King himself, and its gradual decline in other 
departments of life and literature would be easy to trace. 

The decline in the knowledge of French had one 
important efiect on the development of English. As in 
Alfred’s time the decay of Latin learning led to an Anglo- 
Saxon literature of translations, .so in the llth and 15th 
century the growing ignorance of French gave rise to a 
steadily increasing body of translatinl works. The process can 
be clearly traced from the beginning of the 1 tth century, but 
reaches its climax in the 1 5th in the work of Lydgate and 
Caxton. The latter plainly states the situation in the words : 
“ For the tnost quantyte of the people vnderstonde not latyn 
ne frensshe in this noble realm of englond.” Thus after four 
centuries .the native to igue had re-entered on its ancient 
heritage. 

It had not done so without great changes, which are 
Ascribed in more or less detail in any good history of the 
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English language. Stated briefly they consist in (1) the loss 
or levelling of inflections, (2) the substitution of new words of 
foreign origin for the older native terms. To a great extent 
both processes amount to a modernising tendency. Without 
going into details, there are two general features which 
might be noticed. 

(/) As I have already mentioned, a large part of 
the vocabulary of Anglo-Sa.von prose was artificial, and 
naturally disapjieared with the literature which had created it. 
Before these abstract terms were again required in Knglislt, 
it had become more natural to adopt them from French 
and Latin than to reconstruct them froin native material. 

(ii) Of native words in common use, a certain number 
had given way on phonetic grounds alone, either because their 
form had become too weak and indefinite, or becau.se a 
simpler, clearer word was suppliisl by the foreign tongiii>. 

Much, however, had been preserved, enough to kivji 
the texture of the language sound, ami to maintain a 
consciousness of what was English and what was not. Nn 
doubt the feeling was vague, as it is at tlie pr<*seul day, and 
simple words of long standing were aceiqited as part of (lu! 
language without troubling to consider the question of their 
origin. There can bo little doubt that Chaucer, who knew 
so well the difference between good English and good Erench, 
as well as the French of Stratford-at-Bow, would have thought 
duA-e, baron, or squire as good English as kiuy, qumi,ot 
knight, and might even have maintained that rdigioii, 
sacrament, and altar were truly English, as much as church, 
bishop, or priest. It is doubtful, however, whether such tv 
question ever occurred to Chaucer or his conteinporarie.s. If 
any of them ever considered the matter, it was probably only 
from an anxiety to be intelligible,— a motive which undoubtedly 
appealed most to tho.se who wrote on religious subjects find 
addressed themselves to the uneducated layman. It 
clearly recognised that there was a point beyond which the 
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use ot, learned words must not he carried, if the writing was 
to be intelligible to the common man ; and, on the other hand, 
the unlettered person felt a necessity to apologise for 
ignorance of line language. “ It is well known I am a horel 
man,” Chaucer’s hVanklin says ; and the apology, whether 
really felt or merely conventional, is common to authors of 
the period. 

The tendency to ornate speech was steadily on the increase 
during the loth century, and by Caxton’s time the difllculty 
of understanding it hecame so great that it suggested inquiry 
into the real nature of English, and the proper limits of this 
wholesahs adoption of strange words. Caxton himself, long 
hahituatc'd to I’rench and Flemish and constantly inclined to 
mi.K them with his I'lu'lish, had no small share in raising the 
question in an mnite form, as he is candid enough to explain. 
In ihe prologue to his Enemlos he tells how he looked into 
an Knglish hook which had come into his hands, “and when 
I saw the fair and strange terms therein, I doubted that it 
should not please some gt'iitlemen which late hlained me, 
saying that in my translations T had over curious terms which 
cou)(l not he un(lcr.stand of common people, and desirofl me 
to use old and homely terms in my translations : and fain 
would I satisfy every man, and so to do, took an old book 
and read theri'in, and eertainly the English was so rude and 

brojwl that I could not well umh*rstaml it And certainly 

our languagt! now used varieth far from that which was used 

and sjvjkvMi when I was horn 

“ Certainly it is hard to please every man because of 
diversity and (*hange of language. For in these days every 
man, that is in any reputation in his country, Avill utter his 
comiuuiiioition ami matters in such manners and terms that 
few men shall undc< '«tand them. And some honest and great 
clerks Iwve been with me, and desired me to write the most 
curious terms ilmi [ could liml. And thus Iwtween plain, 
rude, and curious I sUind nliswlicd ; hut in ray judgement the 
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common terms that be daily used be lighter to be understand 
than the old and ancient English.’’ 

The question thus stated by Caxton is one which doininat* 
ed the development of English for the next century and a 
half. During the whole of that i)eriod a constant struggle was 
goingon between the Liitiiiising and the puristic tendencies, — 
a struggle in which the purist almost invariably hud the 
worst of it. The details of this conflict between innovation 
and conservatism are so copious, and have as yet lieeii so little 
digested, that to deal with them here is out of the (picstion ; 
but their nature can he clearly understood by a slight study 
of the matter as it appears in writers of the ]«;riod. 

As a rule the attitude towards the progn?ssive Latinization 
of English was critical and hostile. Tin? criticism was 
frequently justified by tin? absurd excess to which the 
tendency was carried by tin? more pretentious writers, 
examples of whose style (real or invented) are sometimes 
cited for derision. The situation in tin? niiddli? of the IGth 
century is well summed up by Wilson in his Art of Hftpforic, 
first published in 1553. 

“Among all other Je.s.son.s IJiis should first lx.* learned, 
that we never affect any strange inkhorn ti*rms, but to 
speak as is commonly received ; neither seeking to lie over 
fine, nor yet living ov(?r carele.ss, u.sing our .speech as most 
men do, and ordering our wits as the few(?st have done. Some 
seek so far outlandish English, that they forget altogether 
their mother’s language. And I »lare swear this, if some 
of their mothers were alive, they were not able to tell what 
they say. Aud yet the.so fine Hlnglish clerks will my they 
speak in their mother-tongue, if a man should charge them 
for counterfeiting the King’s English. Some far-journeyed 
gentlemen at their return home, like as they love to go in 
foreign apparel, so they will powder their talk with oversia 
language. He that cometh lately out of France will talk 
French English, and never blush at the matter. Another 
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chops in with English Italianated, and applieth the Italian 

phrase to our English speaking The lawyer will store his 

stomach with the prating of pedlars The fine courtier 

will talk nothing but Chaucer. The mystical wiseman and 
poetical clerks will speak nothing but ((uaint proverlis and 
blind allegories, delighting much in their own darkness,* 
especially when none can tell what they do say. The 
unlearne<l or foolish fantastical, that smells but of learning — 
such fellows as have seen learned men in their days — will 
so Latin their tongues that the simple cannot but wonder 
at their talke, and think surely they speak by some rerela- 
tion. I know them that think Rhetoric to stand wholly upon 
dark words, and he tliat can catch an inkhorn term by the 
tail, him they count to be a fine Englishman and a good 
Rhetorician." 

Other typical declarations of opinion, to the same effect, 
ate those made in iri't? by Cln'ke, in IToby’s translation of 
the Court it'i' of Castiglione, and in l."7r> by Uli»ian Pul well 
in his Floirrr of Fauir. Tin* fornn.'r says ; “ I am of this 
opinion that our own tongue should be written clean and 
pure, unmi.xcd and unmangled with borrowing of other 
tongues, wherein if we take not heed belime, «*ver borrowing 
and never paying, she shall be fain to keep her hon.se as 
bankrupt. For tlu*n doth our tongue naturally and prai.sably 
utter her meaning, wlu'u she borrowetli no counterfeitne.ss 
of other longues to attire herself withal, but useth plainly 
her own with such shift as nature, enift, experience, and 
following of other exctdlent doth lead her unto, and it she 
want it at any time (as, being unperteet, she must) yet let 
her borrow with such bas!ifulnes.s. that it may apjiear that 
if either the mould of our own or of the old denizened words 
would content and case this need, we would not boldly venture 
of unknown words." 

Others made the excesssive u.sh of Latinism aii argument of 
ignorance of English, and recommended the offenders to learn 
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tbeir mother tongue by the study of the older English authors. 
Berthelette had done this in 1532, in the Dedication prefixed 
to his edition of Gower’s Cottfesaio Amantia, and Spenser had 
actually adopted the metluKl in his S/iep/ie/vPa Calendar, 
as his friend and commentator E. K. is careful to point out. 
To Spenser, indeed, belongs the honour of being the first 
writer who to any extent deliheralely revived the use of 
obsolete words, one of the methods by which English luis 
from time to time been constjuitlv (mriched. Sidney, however, 
expressly disapproved of this ‘framing of his stile to an 
old rustick language.’ / 

Excessive Latin ism was not only d<‘no .need by the more 
sober writers, but was ridicub'd by parody, as by Wilson in 
his Bhetorie, by SidiKsy in bis Eiiterliiiiniicnl at fl'ansteed 
Garden, and by Rowlands in bis Knare nf ('hthbea, in 
these lines. 


As on the wav I UhieraU'd, 

A Rurall j)crson I ofjriafed. 
Tiilerrotjaiiny Time’s Iranaitattnn 
And of ibe passjige demaiiHlraliou ; 
!My ai>]n'ehena\i>n did int/enions sv-xu 
'J’bat be was meerely a ainipfi/iau ; 

So wben I saw be was e.rtraragant, 
Vnto the obsenm vulgar eoaauiiani, 

I bad him vanisli most promiaenimafif 
And not contaminate my company. 


(Of the words thus ridieubnl here, only ifinerafe, tranaUatioii, 
and aimplifmn liave failed to come into common 
while obviate and extraraganl havj? 8<;ttJed dow'ii to oflicr 
meanings.) 
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Tlie parodies were scarcely more absurd than some of the 
genuine examples, e,g., Andrew Boorde’s preface to his 
Breviary of Ileallh, wliich is cited and criticised by Day in 
the English Secrelanj (1580). 

It was natural, and in fact inevitable, that when the 
critics went outside generalities, and ventured to particularise, 
they should frequently shew themselves Itjss anticipative of the 
needs of English than the writer whom they criticised. 
Some of the latter had car(?fiilly considered the matter before 
venturing to use the new word. Thus Elyot in 1531 intro- 
duces the words maltnify, modesty, maynouimily with an 
explanation and defence. AVhen the critic gives a list of 
the new words to whicdi he objei'ts, it is rmnarkable how 
often these words have? since established themselves in the 
language. Thus IVilles in 1577, criticising the style of Eden’s 
Decades, mentions ns words which ‘ cannot he excused, in ray 
opinion, for smellyng to much of the latine,’ ponderous, por- 
lentous, ohseqitioits, prodigious, despicable, destriiciire, antique, 
homicide, and imbibe. Puttenham (15>^9) after admitting, 
and «}veii defending, such terms as idiom, siynijicatice, method, 
methodical, i 'Jining, compendious, proH,r, ftguralice, numerous, 
penetrate, etc., draws the line at audacious, egregious, com- 
patible, ingenuity, joriat mind, ralorous authors, deceitful 
perfidy, addicted to theory, perfunctory discourses, extensively 
employed, and many more words and phrase.s which were 
commonplace befon* ai^other generation had passed. 

These instances are not only typical of similar lists to be 
found in A'arious writers of th«; 17th century, but of all the 
ellorts of the purists down to tlu^ present day. Naturally, 
after the 17th century, tin* possibility of introducing new words 
Irom Latin had considc-ihly dimini.shed, but other sources for 
t-'o innovator had, in the meantime, been opened up, and ho 

not slow to take advantage of them. The rapid devolop- 
w»‘nt of navigation in the Kith century, bringing into notice 
the customs and products of hitherto unknown countries, and 
W 
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the continental wars of the same period, giving rise to a whole 
new vocabulary of military terms, wore powerful contribntois 
to the new additions now made to English. 

Both in conversation and in hooks the iiumher of forei^Mi 
terms from all quarters multiplied with amazing mpiditr 
after 1600. To write the full history of English hetwcen 
1600 and 1050 would display more clearly than anything (flsp 
the immense variety of new interests which poured into tin; 
minds of Englishmen dining that period, interests of which 
the dramatists give a vivid, hut hy no means comp ete, idea. 
Ancient and modern history, geograpliieal discoveries, voyages 
and adventures, sciimtilic and technical discoveries and inven- 
tions, all the arts and industries of the time, military and 
nautical atVairs, — almost eviwything that could he of theoreti- 
cal or practical interest — were the subjects of hooks or tn.satises 
full of new terms indispensahle to the suliject. Durini; 
that half-century, English as we now think of it wa.sat 
last created. 

The process and its results did not take place nnohserved. 
It was clearly noticed hy Sir 'I’homas Blount, among others, 
and led him to compile Ijis Glosnoijraithiti, in the preface to 
which he makes tliese remarks After i liad lh*sto\ved 
the waste hours of some years in reading onr l>cst English 
histories and autliors, I found, though I had gained a reason- 
able knowledge in the l/itin ami French tongues, as f Ihoiiirht, 
and had a smattering both of fJreek and other languages, yof 
I was often gravelled in English hooks : that is, [ encnantonsl 
such Avords, as I either not at all, or not tliroughly under- 
stood, more than what the preceding sense did insinuate 

I believed myself not singular in this ignorauee, and tliat r' W, 
without the help of a Dictionary avouIiI he able to understMinl 

our ordinary English books.” “ Our English tongue daily 

changes habit, every fantastical traveller and hoine-hred 
sciolist being at libiwty, as to aiitiquate and decry the old, 
cdyn and innovate new words.” Our heat modern authors 
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have both infinitely enrishcd and enobled our language, by 
admitting and naturalizing thousands of foreign words, 
providently brought home from the Greek, Roman, 
and ii'rench oratories, which though in the untraverd 
ears of our fathers would have sounded harsh, yet a few 
late years have rendered them familiar even to vulgar 
capacities.” 

I have dwelt upon this period in the history of English 
not merely because of its importance for the final develop- 
ment of the language, but because the lines of that develop- 
ment are in a great degree the e.vplanation of the place which 
Kuglish now holds among the languages of the world. Dur- 
ing the whole of the ^liddlc English period the process of 
liatinising th(> Knglish tongue had been steadily going on, 
and it would be easy to cite from writers like Wyclif, Peacock, 
or Caxton, .sentences which in all <!ssr*ntials are more Latin 
than Eaiglish. 'I'he (piestion, howirvor, had finally been raised 
whether English was to continue in the course on which it 
had thus entered, or was to call a halt and even retrace its 
steps, casting away some at least of its borrowed wealth and 
seeking enrichment from native sources. Some had thought 
such course ]>nssihle, and had called aloud for tho use of j)ure 
Knglish, though unable to define exactly what they meant by 
the phrase. There Avas a distinct possibility that the move- 
nient might h:ive been successful, that the encroachment of 
the foreign element might have been resisted or restricted, as 
it was in Di.teh in the early part of the 17ih century. Real 
attempts, how'cver, to carry out the iileAs of the purists 
remained rare and iiudVective. Onc! of the most striking is 
to be found in the AA’ork of Fairfax, A Treatise of (ho Balk 
(tiid Selcedge of the World, written as late as 1671. By that 
date, however, all retuvning upon tho path Avas impossible : 
Knglish had long btafu irrevocably committed to a thorough- 
"oing Latinisation oi; the one hand, and on the other 
to a 'promiscuous and ubiquitary IxArrowing,' in Urquhart’s 
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phrase, by which, as ho says, ‘it consisteth almost of 
all languages.’ 

How effective tlic Latinisation was, and how natural it 
had become, may esisily be judged by taking any typical 
piece of prose of the 18th century, and observing how in- 
dispensable the Latin element is, if the meaning of the author 
is to be clearly oxprcjssed. Thei’e may be authors of the period 
whose Lsitinism is unduly prominent, — the usual charge 
against l)r. Johnson — but it is easy to produce specimens of 
absolutely unaffected natural writing in which practically 
every important u’ord is of Lirtin origin. A good examj)li‘ 
of this may be found in the preface to lllackstone’s com- 
mentaries on the Laws of Kngland. 

In writings of this nature English practically ceases to 
be a Germanic and becomes a llomanic language. Th«j 
proof of this is simple, ft is only necessary to compare a 
W'ork like the I’icor of irakefiehl or Tln‘ lineal I h «/ Nations 
with translations into ilomaniu languages on the one band 
and Germanic on the oth<;r. It will soon be obvious with 
which of these it stands in the closer relationship. And this 
ranging of itself with the language's of Ihe South has given 
English another advanrage beyond that of the words them- 
selves, — an advantag*' well expres.sed hy .\niia Seward in one 
of her letters, written in 17U2:— “My own c.\(|uisitely rich 
and harmonious language, the growing T/itinity of which has 
already... rendered it sufTiciently vowelled, sulHeiently sAveet, 
copious and sonorous.” 

In the face of the Avhole Jjistorv of English from the 
thirteenth century to the present day, it is not only futile fo 
protest, as some hav«? protested, agaimst the I^atin (dement 
in English merely because it is Latin and not native, but to 
do so shows a misunderstanding of what the Engli.sh language 
now is, and has been for centuries. Even tlio.so Avho deplore 
the fact can scarcely help doing so in such words us th(!ory 
leads them to condemn. Thus Bartlett in his Dvetionanj oj 
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Americanitms in 1848 makes his protest in the following 
words : — 

“ The unfortunate tendency to favour the Latin at the 
expense of the Teutonic element of our language, which social 
and educational causes have long t(mded to foster, has in this 
country [America] received an additional impulse from the 
great admixture of foreigners in our population. It is not 
likely that the pure old idiomatic English style can ever 1)e 
restored in this country ; hut there is no good reason to doubt, 
that the fusion of the present rather heterogeneous elements 
of which our society is composed, will result in the production 
of a style and a literature which will also have their beauties 
and merits, although fashioned after a somewhat different 
model.” 

The language of this passage could hardly liave been 
more litiliu in character if the author had done his best to 
make it so. 


TI 

The spread of English began with the Anglo-Saxon con- 
quest (jf llritain. Similar expansions of other Germanic 
hinguages were taking place about the same time, and took 
place still lat<‘r, for the same or similar reasons ; hut not all 
of these were so permanent, or so fraught with possibilities for 
the future, sts the removal of this small group from the 
centre t f the Germanic world to a new island home. In 
llritain the three peoples who participated in the conquest — 
the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, — were able to spreadithcmselves 
out to a far greater extent than they could have done in their 
original locality, and so far as their new settlements extended, 
so far, and no further, their language also went. Within two 
centuries at the n.<>st, Anglo-Saxon was the established 
tongue of eastern England from north to south, and extended 
west to the borders of Cornwall, Wales and Cumberland. It 
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had also, apparently, established itself in the south-east of 
Scotland as far as the Eirth of Forth. 

Within that area it is very doubtful whether the British 
tongue survived beyond a generation or two. In the lieginning, 
the conquered Britons who in one way or other bceanie subject 
to the invaders would of course continue to use their own 
form of speech ; but isolation from their eountrymen who still 
remained independent, the alhsenci^ of large native communi- 
ties, and constant contact with the language of their over- 
lords, would inevitably hasten tlie disa2>pearaiiee of the native 
tongue. The process u'ould natuivilly be aided by the fact 
that British was a imicli more complicated language than 
Anglo-Saxon, so that (?ven in fair competition it would have 
had an inferior chance of success. Tin* ordinary Anglo-Saxon 
probably made no attempt to understand or to speak it, just 
as in later times the Knglish have ignored Welsh and Irish, 
and the Scottish Lowlander has simply declin<;d to interest 
himself in Gaelic. This accounts for the fact that Anglo- 
Saxon contains scarcely half-a-dozen words which can even 
plausibly be referred to a British origin, —a circumstance which 
h{» seemed remarkable to some, but is really in exact confor- 
mity with the whole history of the relations between Knglish 
and the Celtic tongues of the British Jslaiuls. 

For centuries the aroji f)C Anglo-Saxon did not materiallv 
extend. The British fringe remained in Ihe west from Corn- 
wall to Strathclyde, and to the north of the Forth (even to 
some extent south of i() fJaelic prevailed. A great wedge was 
even driven into the domain of Anglo-Saxon by the Scandi- 
navian invasions. The Norman Conquest, though it did not 
reduce the actual area, so far weakened the position of Anglo- 
Saxon that further expansion was for a time out of the 
question. When this did come, it came in a quarter when? 
it might least have l)ecn expected. As the Normans pushed 
towards the North of England, the English who refitsed tc 
submit to the new rulers naturally fled in front of them, and. 
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as we know, sought refuge within the territory of the Scottish 
king. They thus not only helped to reinforce the existing 
Anglian population between the Tweed and the Vorth ; they 
soon, in ways which are now obscure, made their influence 
felt to the north of that estuary, which at one time was so 
definitely the boundary between tlnnn and thi^ Gaelic-speaking 
Scot, that it long retained the name of Thti Srotlish S'ett. 

Leaving ont of account sueb areas asGalloway and Ayrshire, 
in which Gaelic survived till tin* I7th century, the northern 
dialect of Lnglish had in the 14th century practically reached 
the line which still separates the Scottish Lowlander from the 
Scottish Highlander. This is a slrikim; example of the effect 
of natural boundaries in determining the limits of a language; 
wherever the plains of the Lowlands are definitely replaced by 
the hills and nujiintains of the Highlands, there the invading 
tongue was (dieck('d, and has only lieen able to make further 
advances in more rec»*nt finu!s and under new conditions. 

While this (.‘Xpansion was taking place in Scotland, Eng- 
lish also ellected an entrance into Ireland. It is true that tlie 
first interference in the affairs of that unfortunate island wa.s 
due to the 'N’ormau barons and kings, but in their train went 
Lnglish-speaking inen-at-arm.s ; and with the decline of Xor- 
man French in Kn gland, the language of the invaders and 
settlers becaun* delinittdy English. Eor centuries the progress 
was very slow; only certain portions of the east of Ireland, 
and the lending seaports and towns, even to Galway in the 
west, could be reckoned as English-speaking. In the countrj’ 
as a whole Irish was still the usual tongiu'. and Irish literature 
flourished as richly as did that of Middle English. It was 
not till the middle of the I7th century that English, relu- 
forcwl by that time by the Scottish plantations in Dster, had 
definitely asserted its superiority «)ver the native tongue. 

The spread if Ihiglish within the Hritish Islands was 
thiis surprisingly slow and remarkably limited. In the course 
of ten centuries it Imd barely doublwj the area whicli it 
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already covered when the Anglo-Saxon conquest was completed. 
This slow progress is all the more remarkable when the 
complex nature of the competing languages is considered. 

While English was slowly but surely establishing its hold 
upon Ireland in the days oi great Elizabeth, it also began for 
the first time to stretch out its hands across the ocean, and 
prepare the Avay for an expansion which was rapidly to 
exceed all that it had attained in fbe past ten centuri(‘K. The 
first settlements on the American eoasl carried J']nglisli into 
a new continent, where there were only material dillieulties 
to surmount, — after these were overcome, its final success 
against undeveloped and iKirbarous tongues was merely a 
question of time and numbers, fn another direction, the 
beginnings of Eastern trade carried English into .\sia, and 
more especially India, though at first merely as the language 
of a few adventurous spirits, unconscious pioneers of a 
development which they could not possibly |■ores«*e. 

These beginnings of the over seas jjxpansiou of English 
were modest enough, and it would not be surprising if their 
possibilities had passed unsuspeet(Hl. [1 is a remarkabh' <rxam]ile 
of the vision with which the Eli/.abethnns were gifted that 
the poet Daniel anticipatexl the* future in this respect, and 
expressed his inspiration in these words as early as lofii) : 


And who (in time) knows whither we may vent 

The treasure of our tongue ? To what strange shortjs 
This gain of our best glory shall be stmt, 

T’enrich unknowing nations with our stores ? 

What w'orlds in th’yet unfornu'rl Occitlent 

May come refin’d with th’ accents that are ours ? 

It would be superfluous to trace in detail the expansion 
of English in North America during the I7th and sulwequcnt 
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'•ciiturius; it runs paivillnl with thn incnvisn of ]>opulii- 
tion over the ^reafer part of tin; area, aiul is only slii^htly 
rifTect(?<l ]>y the pre^vahnusf in some districts of other 
languages, as Jl'ronch or SpanisJi. 'I’lie final in(lei)en(h!nfc of 
tho American colonics marks the ln'gitiuing of a Jiew Knglish- 
speaking nation. AViili the heginning of the I9lli century a 
rapid extmision to other [Kirts of tlie world hey:an to tak(5 
place, which lias resulted in esfahlishing Knglisli as the 
ordinary speech of Australia and New Zealand, and to a great 
extent of South Africa. To bring out clearly the remarkable 
growth of the Kngli.sh-spcaking population of the world 
(hiring the past three centuries it is n(“C(‘ssarv to have recourse 
to figures, which, though they can lie only approximately 
correct, ari' suflicieiitly near tin* truth to convey a just id(?a 
of the facts. 

In the yi.'ar ITOb the total jiopulation of Kiurland and 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland, was slightly over '' millions. 
It may safely he f-ckoned that at least 7 millions of these 
were English spivikers. To these must he added at least 
half a million in America, m.aking the total at that date not 
less, ana possibly vatlu'v mov(% than 7. I niilliifiis. 

\ centurv later, in l^OO, the nuiuher<. so far as can lie 
ascertained, had ris(’ii to about 1o millions in <ir(‘at Ih'itain, 
n millions in the I'nited States of Anu'riea. and some 50 
thousand in Canada, or a total of over 'i'l miHinns. The 
number of speakers of English had thus nearly trebled in a 
hundred years. 

lly tlie approximate niimlM'rs were 27 millions in 

CiTat Eritnin, 20 millions in the V'niled States, l .\ millions in 
Canada, 800,<i00 in .Australia, UkiHio in New Ztviland, and 
000 in South Africa, giving a total of over /.') niiHiinin. 

The next lialf-een . ry wilnesscsl an enormous increase in 
all the.se oonntries '’ir Hritain in 1900 wi' must reckon 
11 millions, for the 1. niied Stales 70 millions, Canada 1.1 mil- 
li'ius, Australia nearly I millions, New Zealand St>0,000, 

17 
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and South Afriua o00,000. IF (o these n i! may add IJ inillio-t 
in India, detinitcly stated in the census returns as literate in 
English, we reach a total of almost 122 millions. 

In another ten years (lUlO) a relative increase in eaeli 
country had raised the number to nearly 1 15 millions, ainl 
there can be little doubt that during the following decade tin* 
rate of increase (in sjute of the adverse intliienees of the war) 
was so far maintained that at the present time the full talc 
of Knglish speakers in the llritish dominions and in the rniteil 
States does not fall short of IHO millions. 

To appreeiati' fully the meaning of these tigures thej 
ought of course to bc: compared with the available statistics 
for otlnu' language> during tin* sanu* ptu'iod, but tliis would 
carry us too far from our jiroper theme. Wliattrvcr the nnmeri- 
cnl increase of other tongues may have been during the sauic 
period, however, they bav«* all ( with tin* single <‘xeeptioii of 
llussian) fallen far short of L'nglish in respect of ijemfi'niihicnl 
expansion. 

Ill 

So far we have eonsideretl the spread of l^t^glish from 
natural causes, by pressure upon other languages in close 
contact with it, or by overtlow into the naste spaces of the 
earth. In another way, however, Knglisb has in ri’cenl times 
achieved extensive coinjuests in areas wht're tiiis direct 
pressure could not be exerted : it has bec'ome mor<« and niore 
a .subject of study, a language aeqiiiri'd (>xpn‘ssly for j)ractic;d, 
scientific, or scholarly purposes. It is obvious that the rapid 
increase iti the number of English speakers in lln^ various ••i-ii- 
tinents, and the endiess riimilictitious of JJritish trade av.d 
enterprise, were certain to carry with them some knowledg' "i 
English into the vtirioiis parts of the world, — a process grc . iv 
assisted by the simple striteltire of the langiiagi! itself. ''*1 
by the usual disinelination or inahility of the .Englishno^^' i<* 
use a foreign tongutt. 
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Along with this natural ext«;nsion ot its sphere of 
influence, English has also become a common subject of 
study on its oavii nKM’its, and more especially as the medium 
of a great lit(!rature. ft was comparatively late in its history 
that it rose to this distiiielion. and vindicated for itself a place 
among the cultured lan^iiai'es of Europe. ‘ Seldom was for 
any chance English tcni' ue prais<*d in France,’ the author of the 
CurKor Miiinli wrote about the yt‘ar l.’lOt), and nearly three 
oenturi(!H later (in loSO ) tin* author of the first French grammar 
of English had still tosp<>ak of ‘the little esteem in which the 
English tongue has heen Indd up to this rime,’ although in his 
own opinion it was ‘ of such a nature, ami so rich, that it well 
deserves to hi* niinihiM'i'd among the most famous tongues that 
have ever flourisiKsl.' A eonvietion of the truth of this wa.s 
only just heitinuiiig t<» (‘stablisli itself in the minds of English 
writ(*rs. Even Asidiam h id ihouirht it necessary to apologise 
for writlii'.>: hi?' in Eiu;lisli instead of in Latin or 

(ireek, eitlier of which 'hail l)i*cn more easy and fit for my 
trade ami siudy.' His chief excuse is that lie wished his book 
to b(M)f serviee ” to llu* ir'*iitlem<‘u ami yeomen of England, 
for whose sakt' I took this matter in hand. .Vnd as for the 


batiii or t ireek tongue, every! liiiig is so excellently done in 
them, that none c;iii do hetter : in the English tongue, con- 
trary, everything in a maiimu' so meanly both for the matter 
iuid hamlUne;, that no man can do worse. For therein the 
le.ast learned, for the most p:ir(, have heen always most ready 
to vvrite. .\.iid they which had least hope in Latin, have 
heen most bold in English.*' 


‘I'bis low opinion of tin* literary value of English was 
soon 111 be diisptdled by the rapul rise of a great literatiiie, 
and was not long in lieing replaced, in some writers, by a spirit 
of confidence in the merits of the language itself. 

In 15S(i (i, IVttie in his translation of (ina::<ys Cirile 


t'oiipei'Hdlioii thus closes his address to the Keader (alter a 


^‘piritod defence of the use of new w'ords w hen neci?ssary) : 
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“ But how linKllie so ever you deiilo with our tongue , 
how barbarous so evor you count it, how little so ever yoii 
esteeine it, I durst myself vndertake (if I were furnished with 
learning otherwise) to write in it ns copiouslie for vsirietie. 
as coinpondiouslie? for breuitie, as choicely for wonls, ;k 
pithiliu for sentences, as pleasiiutlie for figures, and everii* 
way as eloiiuentlie, as anii' writer should do in anie vulgar 
tongue whajsoever.” 

There were probably few at this time who shared Pettie’s 
confidence ; and iu spite of the highest achii'vemeuts of tlii> 
Elixabethau poets, dramatists, and prose- writ i.'rs, the im- 
pression seems to have persisted that English was still inferior 
in various ways to the more cultivated soutlicrn tongims. 
How strong the feeling of inferiority was is shown by Mie 
fact that as late as 1(5 I t an unknown writer felt hims<>][ 
called u])on to refute the (anninou view, in a small pamphlei 
hearing the title? of * Vind«*\ Auglieiis, or. the |)i>rfec(ions 
of the English liangiiag:; defended and asserlt'd,’ 

Whih* the English tongue, and tin* works written in it, 
were thus commonly decried at home, it is no wonder that 
the language stood iu no great reputt* ahroail. Tin* author 
of rindrx Aiif/fh.'iis has a rt*mark to maki! on this, anti 
a suggestion that a change for tin* I)etft*r was alr<*a(ly 
disccrnihle. 

“ Our separation,” In* says, “from tin* continent worlil 
doth make our Language insular, whieh is one chief rt*asoii 
of its waint of (.•sle(*me amongst ti>rt*i'gners, tln*.v scaret* having 
use of it; lew of them fnnunMtting ottr climate, and 
swarming into tln*irs. 'fhough some of the w’isest of their: 
now acknowledge lint worth *if it, and with envy look upon 
the perfection of our fjangiiago, as well as upon the exei '- 
lence of our Country.” 

This lack of practical valite on the part of English in 
foreign countries is also e.mphasixed soim? ten years latei- !>>' 
Flecknoe in his ItelufUm of Tru Yfors J'racel (published i» 
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1065). After i'iviiiir an account of th(! exbnil of l*]iiro])e and 
other continents over which a traveller could make use of 
French, Italian, Siuvnish, and l)ut«di (the latti.*v heiui' current 
‘ everywlnnss hysea, which is as properly tin; Jlollander’s country 
as any Land they inhahit or jtosscss ’j, he proceeds : "and 
lastly for Ijatine and Kn^lish I'to tell you triu.*) they only 
served ln(^ to slop holes willi, llie Knyilisli l/inijuaire out of 
our Dominions heiu”: like our Kniflish money current with 
much ado in neiuhhoiiriiu!; eoimfrie< who Irallle with us; 
hut farther oil’ you must i;o to hankers of your own nation, 
or none will lake it olV your hands. ' 

J{y llu^ r-lose of the 17th century, however, a chaiii'c 
had taken place, and (In' study of Kn^lish Inul made la'OLrress 
in foreii'ii countries. The at tention which tin* u'enius of the 
Klixalxdhans had failed to attract was now dr.iwn to Knuland 
and its iam:uau:e partly hy the political events of the time 
and partly hy the new liler.atiiiv and science which had 
followed on the I’esioralion. The ae(|uisition of Lnulish had 
also heen made more possihle than hel'ore hy the pnldieatiou 
(tf dictionaries and grammars. With the writinirs of Addison 
and Steele, and the poetry of Fope and rhomson. the study 
of Ihi'^lisii for the sake of Kimlish literature detinitelv 
esiahlished itself in ail the adjacent eouniries. It wottld 1 h' 
inten'.stini; to tr.iee this in detail : the sidijeei as a whole, 
so far as 1 know, still aw-ails the in\estia'at<n'. A centtiry 
later the poems of I’t ron and the tiovels of Sir Waller Scott 
;;ave a similar, aiul much stron'^er. stimulus to the study of 
Kiiiflish over the whole Continent of Kttrope, — a stimuhts 
which has continued iinahated ttr (he present day. and has 
lieen continuallv reinforced hv the unbroken succession of 

ft » 

y:reat Knt'lish writers durini; the l!)th century. It woiihl he 
dillicult to cstim.-il" oe immetiso elVeet which KttL'lish litera- 
ture has ha<l on the >tilVusion of Knulish. not merely as a 
lan!»iuiii;(< to he siiiitii’d in hooks, hut as a ton":ne to he 
tietjuired in its acltcil spoken htrni. 
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Hand in hand witii thia purely literary interest in English 

has gone the serious study of it for praetical reasons, — 

a study which has increased in recent years by leaps and 

bounds. Two causes in ]:)ariicular have combined to bring 

about this attention to the practical study of English in 

foreign countries — the importance of Hritish and American 

commerce and industry, and emigration to the Ignited States 

of America, or in a less(‘r degree to the Hritish colonies. 

Each of these has both a dire(‘t and a reih;.\ action, whicii 

§ 

arc continually operating for the advantage of English, 'i’lie 
result Is that within tin* past twtmty or thirty years the 
teaching of English has in many count ri(‘s hccomi* oni; of the 
foremost subjects in tluj curriculum of s(*cou<lary .and <>v(?n of 
pi'imary schools. Tti all the Sc.andiu.aviau countries, for 
example, a single generation has seen English assume (he 
place formerly held Ity French or (ierman. .V cculury ai;i) 
English visitors to fcelaud, whicli is separated from the 
British Isles only by a stretch of .sea, could usually tind no 
one to understand them, except u ht*n they sjjoke Latin wiili 
a clergyman. To-d.ay it would be dilbciilt to discovt*r a 
valley in Iceland where English is (|uite iiukiiown. In .Vorway, 
English is rapidly l)(;comiug a s<‘cond language for a great 
part of the popidation. One Xor\\)*giau profess, )r has assured 
me of his belief that in aiiotln r gmieralion most of his 
countrymen will h(! hilingual, spe, iking both Norwegian and 
English. Sweden and Hen mark .an* rapidly .advaneing on 
the same lines, and in other adjacent eountrie.s, as Holland and 
Germany, a thorough knowledge of English is extreme!) 
common, both among the professional and husiiiess el.asses. 

In other countries v.arious causes are w'orking tow.aiils 
the same end. In Italy a knowledge of English is IxMir; 
steadily spread by the British tourist, and by tlie desire : > 
emigrate to America. In some of the countries of Sout' - 
Eastern Europe one elleet of the Groat War has been ■ > 
establish connexions with the western rather than theccui >1 
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poAvers, and this again brings with it an increasocl interest in 
Knglish, which will henceforward receive more attention in 
schools than it has hitherto done. In Kgypt the British occu- 
pation, whether it continues or not, has introduced Knglish to 
such an extent that it will not readily he displaced in the near 
I'uture. AVith regard to the position of English in this 
country, and the furtlier parts of Asia, you are better inform- 
ed than I am, and I tujed not attempt to labour that aspect 
of the iiuestion. 

From all this it is obvious that the range of English at 
the present day is vastly greater than even the 100 millions 
which w<? have already reckoned. To obtain a full estimate 
we should have to add to that number, large as it is, all those 
who in (‘Very coiokt of tlie globe can s))(>ak or read it to such 
an extent that tlufy are in real touch with that spirit and 
those ideals which, under all seeming ditVerences, animate and 
unite the English-speaking peoples. IVhat this means for 
the world at large I leave it to others to judge and for time 
to show. 


AV. .V. I'UAIOIE 
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THE LEGEND OF YIMA 

A Reply 

AiRYANA ViEJO 

I have read with ^reat interest Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewalla^s learned 
article on “ The Lej^end of Viina and the Cradle Land of Ihe Aryans ” 
published in the December number of the Cafcufta lierlnr (Supjjlemeni 
No. it). But I am sorry, 1 have not l)ecn able to airree with some of his 
arguments and conclusions, lie seems to think with the late Mr. Tilak 
that Airyana Vavjo anil tlie Vitra were both situated in the Polar reji^ion. 
Airyathi I'aejo having Ix'en threatened with destruction by an invasion of 
ice and .snow, Yima, it.s ruler, was a<l vised by .Miiira Ma/.ila to create a 
Vara or enclosure, and therein carry the oflsprin*** of (small) animals and 
of (large) cattle, and of men, and of dogs, and of birds, and the secil of 
the fires brilliant (and) flaming,” as well as “the seed of all tnes which 
are ii])on this earth the tallest and the sweet esf -.scented ” aiul “the seed 
of all fruits which are upon this earth the least of savour, and ihe sweetest - 
scented.” With regard t<» the situation of the in the Polar region 

there can be no doubt, for, aceonling to Ahur.i Mazda’s owri de.scription, 
there “only once (in the year) the stars and the moon and the Min ai«* seen 
to set and rise ; and they (the people of the / nni) think what (is) a year 
(to be) a day.” Put wdiere does Dr. Taraporiwvalla lind that tliis ilescriplion 
was al.«o applicable to Ahifurtu VUrju't There is .<*imply a referenee to the 
destruction of ” the cradle of the Aryans ” by an invasion of ice and snow. 
Was this identical with tlie great glacu^'on that destnyed the Polar 
region and made it iininiiabitable ? If that \v:i.s so, Imw was it that the 
Vara which was adiiiitti.-dly sifiialed in that region esea|»eil this universal 
catastrophe, and eiiabie»l the men, women and beasts, nay the plants and 
trees wlio.se seed Yima had *-arried with him, to live and flourish there for 
generations without being in any way aflVeteil by the ghudation V Wa.- 
the Vara merely a gigantic barrieadf, enelosing a ground alMiiit four .sfjuare 
miles in area, with the overhead sky visible and open, as the faet of the 
sun, the moon ami the stars being xevv to set and li.-e only once a year 
would seem to iinjily? Or, was it prolmbly the biggest building ever 
constructed on Earth w'itli a mammoth roof to keep out the snow, driving 
sleet and blinding bli/./ards with wliicli the idea of glaciation is general 1,\ 
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associated? It' it was ilio former, how could llic I'ara escape the general 
ruin tliat overtook Airifaua Va^jo and the rest of tin- Polar roj^ion ? And 
if it was a gigantic shed intended for the ])rotoction of animal and plant 
life, how was it that it was not buried under snow which must have been 
hundreds of feet deep at jilaces, and how was it again that plants and 
trees, shut «iut from air and sun-light, could grow mid tloiirish therein? 
Dr. Taraporewalla says that “the legend does not tuntern plate only a few 
weeks’ stay in the place, but of many generations. The eonfinuation of 
this virile stock (of men, animals and jilants) is also assured during many 
generations.” If that was so, how could there be a water-course one 
hVh'a in length in the enclosure without the wafer being frozen, and how 
could tliere be lields, assuring a siijiply of “ golden-liued grain 

unless we regard the \ ni\i tn be the biggest hot-hou^c in the world, 
ancient or modern? The de.'Cription of the sun, the moon and the stars 
being .vrei/ to ri.*-e am! set only onee a vi-ar in tiie \ \u' \ lemls strong colour 
to the view fhai it w:i< merely an •moli.^iire wilii tiie skv open and visible 
overhead, (liat it poHsc.ssi d a genial elim-.iie, stit-.li as prevailed in the Polar 
region in an inter-glaeial ejuieli, that Ain/ntt^i / was situated in any 
oth(;r j)Iaee than tlie l*olar regiosi and that its iiivasitui by i(?e and snow 
was due to local causes and nut to glaeialiuu of the Fnlar region. 

Tf it be )iermi>sible t > refer to a pei-Minal matter, 1 may point out to 
the learned Doctor that J have veiitiireil to deal at some length with this 
verv subject in my bi»ok ///.«>-/ •iU’’ Ltdiu froi ■ wliieli the following extracts 
arc inadr : 

“ It has bren nu'iilioned in the ^ee^»Jltl l arganl of ilie Vendidad that 
fatal winters fell (»u this hapjiy lainl (Airvana Viiejo) which was eonse- 
ipiently invaded by snow and ici’, and thus made uniit for Imniaii habita- 
tion. Yima, the ruler of the laud, l»;ul bren i»reviou>ly warned by Ahura 
Mazda abiuit this impeiuling eafamily and adviM'd to remr.vc to another 
place with the seetls of sheep and oxen, of men, of dogs, of birds and of 
red blazing tire,’ and create a / 1 //’*/ or enclosure there lor their protection. 
Mr. H. G. Tilak thinks that Airvana Vtk jo was situated in the Arctic 
region, the climate of which was genial befou* the advent of the last 
(ilaeial epoch about 10,000 years ago, and the destruction of his happy 
land was caused by the invasion of ice and snow wlien that epoch came. 
He is further of op'u.on ‘that Airyana VSejo was so situated that the 
inhabitants of Y iroa’s Vara therein regarded the year only as a day, and 
saw the sun rise only once a year/ Th's, according to him, points to the 
situation of Airyana in the Arctic region. The Y am was undoubtedly 
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situated in the Arctic or circumpolar region, because the year there 
was only a day, and the sun rose only once a year. But where is the 
evidence to show that these were also the physical phenomena and 
characteristics of Airyana Vaejo? When Aliiii'a Mazda first informed 
Yima of the impending calamity that was to overtake the country, 
and advised him to remove to the Vara with the seeds of birds, 
beasts, men and the blazing fire, the latter naturally asked Ahura 
Ma^da: 'O Maker of the material world, thou Holy One, what 
lights are there to give light in the Vara which Yiina made?’ Ahura 
Mazda answered: ^ There arc uncreated lights and created lights. 
There the stars, tiie moon and the sun are only once (a year) 
seen to rise and set, and a year seems as a day.’ These, then, 
were the physical characteristics of the Vara whither Yiina was adviseil 
to go, and not of Airyana Vaejo, as wrongly concludeil by Mr. Tilak. 
The physical characteristics of the Vara were so CMitiivIy dilYereiit from 
those of Airyana Vaejo that Ahura Mazda had to take the trouble of 
mentioning them iti tj'icnso for Y'ima’s enligliteninrnl. If they were 
similar to those of Airyana Y'acjo, he would have saiil so very briefly 
without going into details. Then, again, if the Vara were situated 
within Airyana Y aejo, the mere creation of an enclosure would not have 
saved it from the invasion of ice that overtook the wliole country. If 
there is any truth in this story, the fact probably was that Yiina luigratiil 
from Airyana V^^jo to the circum|>olHr region, the climate of which 
was genial in the Inter-glacial period, and there created an enclosure 
for the protection of his beasts and men, not against tlie invasion of ice, 
but of indigenous savages.” (Bp. 174-75.) 

To prove the Polar home of the Aryans Dr. Tarapoivwalla rpiotcs 
among other Avestic evidcnct?s Ahura Mazda's directions for preserving 
the dead body during the winter season, and says: *• Special rooms are 
to be built for taking in these dead bodies and the lifeless bodies are 
' to lie there, for two nights, or for three nights ora month long, until 
the birds begin to fly, the plants to grow, the hidden floods to How, am! 
the wind to dry up the earth.’ The last four condition.s could certainly 
not apply to a land in temperate regions. Nor would a winter bli/.zjjol 
usually last fora month or more at a time. The c.ssential clemcnl of 
the Zoimstrian disposal of the dead is exposure to the sun, and tin's was 
not possible in llie long night of an arctic winter.” 

As this subject has also been discussed in my book, I will m ‘la- 
no apology to the reader for making the following extracts Ihcrefiom: 
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''It sbould be borne in mind that in ancient Airyana Viejo, there 
were only two seasons, viz,, summer and winter, the former lasting for 
two months and the latter for ten months. (Vend. Farg. 1. 4). The 
long winter, therefore, included the rainy season also, which followed 
summer. There was a custom among the followers of Ahura Mazda 
not to dispose of a corpse during the night, or when the sun was 
not visible on the sky in consequence of ^ clouds over-spreading it, 
because they believed that the corpse needed to be purified by its 
exposure to the sun before being finally disposed of. There is a passage 
in Fargard V. 10 (84) where Ahura Mazda is asked : 'If the summer is 
passed and the winter ha.s come, what shall the worshippers of Mazda do? ’ 
To which Ahura Mazda answers : ' In every house, in every borough, 
tliey shall raise throe hifa/f for the dead, large enough not to strike the skull 
or the feet or the hands of the man * * * and they shall let the lifeless body 
lie there for two niglits, three nights ora month long, until the birds begin 
toily, the plants to grow, the iloods toflow, and the wind to dry up thewaters 
from offtheearth ; then the worshi|)pers of Mazda shall lay down the dead(oii 
the Dakhma), his eyes towards the sun/ From tliis Mr, Tilak draws two 
inferences : (1) that the movement of the sun was correlated with the flow of 
aerial waters, and (*2) that the sun not being visible for two nights, three 
nights, or oven a iiiuiilh, there was long r*ontimious night for these periods, 
indicating arctic chara«*i»?risties. I have saiil above that summer was 
followed by winter in Airyan a Vaejo, as ti.ero were only two marked 
seasons in the l-ui 1 ; but the first part of winter, which followed the hot 
days of siimiuer, was probably rainy ; and if there was a spell of rainy 
weather for two nights (days), three .nights (days), or a month, the sun 
remained hidden bdiind clouds. Against the occurrence cf such a contin- 
gency, Ahura Mazda advised his worshipj^ers to raise a .i'afa, and deposit 
the dead l. uly there, till the vultures and other birds of prey that feasted 
on the corpse began to fly, the plants to grow hy drawing fresh sap from 
the ground, .saturated with rain-water, and the rain-waters, collected in the 
channels leading to the rivers, causeil a flood therein, and the wind 'dried 
up the waters from off the earth." These waters,. therefore, were not aerial 
waters, but liquid water as we see and ordinarily use. The mention of rain 
And floods unmistakably points to the existence of rain and clouds that ob- 
structed the appearance the sun and the sky. Mr. Tilak admits that 
' the passage from Fa»^ird V. quoted above makes no mention of darkness 
he infers it ' from the statement that the boily is at last to be taken 
out and laid down on the Dakhma with its eyes towards the sun, evidently 
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meaning' tliat the ceremony wae impossible to be performed during the 
time the dead body was kept up in the house.’ Tiic contingency of clouds 
concealing the sun for tliese days dues not seem to have struck Mr. Tilak 
at all.” 

It would thus appear that there is no evidence in the Avesta of 
Airyana Yaejo havin^u; ever been situated in the Arctic rc<;ion. It was 
situated cither on the table-land of Pamir and Khokand, or in the farthest 
east of the Iranian plateau. There is ‘jeolojjfical evidence of climatic changes 
having taken place l)<ilh in Airyana Va(*jo and Sapta-Sindhu or Ilapta- 
Hendii. It has been related in the first Fargand of the Vendidad that 
Aiigra Mainyu, the destroyer, destroyed, in opposition <o the creation of 
Ahura Ma/da, the genial eliinatc of Airyana Vii«\jo by bringing in severe 
winter; and be also destrovi'd the genial climate of (lapta-IIendii bv 
bringing, in “ pcruieioiis beat.*’ It is a geological faei that thi* climate 
of Sapta-SiiiJhu was originally very cold, and the It ig-\'eda bears testi- 
mony to it by naming (he year by liie wonl ///;//// or winter. This climate 
was subserpiently ehanged into hot through physic il c.iiises which I ncfil 
not discuss here. Siinil.'irlV; through other causes (here was a change of 
climate in Airyana X'iV'jo also from leniperatc iido t*\(renu*ly cuM and the 
land became u:iinhalii(able in cf)nse«j‘ience of its invasion by ice. ‘ It wa.s 
immediately before the advcid of this cata'*lro|»lie that Viina was advised hy 
Ahura Mazda to emigrate from this c.inntry (o the A retie n*gion wliieli 
then possessed an equable climate, ami tliere eroate i Var.i for (be prolec- 
tion of the men and animals tliat lie i.>..k will» him. The X’ara was un- 
doubtedly situated in tlie Arctic region, but .Airyana V.ii*jo was sifuateil 
either on the tableland of Pamir and Khokand or in tin- farthest east of 
the Iranian plateau, not far off from .Sapl.'i-Sindhii. 

Abina.-s (’iiAxnif.x n.\s 


* At mai>y iiarts of tho (liuiiilaya (.(tore aro iii>iii!Aii(iiiK of nii i*v(oiiHive jjliu’iiil ieii 
the immediate past, and that thn nresi-nt g]ao>fni, thoiifcli Nome of tleMU an* ainoii:/ 

largest in the world, .are merely thi! Kliriiiikoinf!iniiantH of tlioBe which tloiiriHhcd in 

Pleistocene ago.” Wadia's Quology of India p. 245. 
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Sixty Tears of Indian Finance.— Hy K. 'I', shall (liombay 
Chronicle Press, Price Us. 10). 

As the opening chapter of this work ti-lls ns.tlie Hast Iiitlia Coinany.and 
later on, the Government of In.lia iimlcr tlie Uritish Crown liave brought 
into lasing many men of inililarv renown ami atlministrative eminence, 
but we have been singularly uufoitunate in having no linancial genius 
to bring order and method into the management of tlus eoiintry’s linances. 
Whether we consider the story of onr eurr. ney organisation : svhether we 
look to the tale of reeurrent horrMwing and tin- eonsiV|nent a'lditions to the 
interest chargis ; whether we think of thi; long series of .lispiiles between 
the Government of this eoiintry and the War Olliee in England in connec- 
tion with the most iiniioTtant item in the Horm- eharires everywhere we 
find the same pieturcs of unmitigateil misfortune for Imiia in the long 

run. 

The study of the linances of India nmlor the various a-pects of 
llevenue and Exj.euditure, the 1 Vlit and Inteiest, of Curreney and of Hank- 

inw, of local and eeiitraltinances rev.als the one astomidiug fact th.at all 
thiough the century and half of the Uritisli oeeiipation and government of 
this connlry there has been no »ne who has emleavonred to make a 
system am' a seienee out of the welter and ehans of regulations and 
ordinances affecting the linaneial organisation of this country. 

SUlv <>/ reeently pnblished by Mr. K. T. 

tShali is an effort in the right diivction. It is a sysiematie study on the 
most np-to-date scientific lines of the finances of this country, as much 
from the administrative side as from a theoretical standpoint with iwactical 
applications. In a general survey of the book one neoessarily feels the 
absence of a fuller, clearer description of the administrative organisation, 
which is possibly cxplaimHl by the author’s want of familiarity with ad- 
ministrative routine. ’ • -haps, also, the scope of the book would h.ave been 
unduly enlarged, and it-: mility very considerably marred if the author had 
endeavoured to summarise the many bulky volumes containing U.e rules 
and regulations of the AccounUnt Geuerars Office lor the accounting and 
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auditing of the Government accounts under tho various Civil and Military 
departments of the Government of India. For a complete picture of the 
finances of India, the carping critic might also notice the absence of any 
treatment of the finances of tho Native States, but this absence tiie author 
has also noted ; and wo hope in a subsequent work or new edition he will 
find time and material to incorporate a similar study of the Native States 
Finances in this exceedingly useful volume. The chapters relating to 
Provincial Finances are also more critical than descriptive and analytical, 
necessarily presupposing a considerable intimacy on the part of the reader 
with the elements of financial deeentralisation as it prevails in India. 
In this connection, we may note in passing, that the author inclines 
towards a strong independent central final authority — a conclusion which 
seems at variance with the genoiul tmid of his opinion in the other part.^ 
of his work. The one conclusion which a reader draws from a perusal ui‘ 
this book as a whole, will make him believe the author to be an out-aiKUoiit 
Home- Ruler. Rut in this instance hi< bias is notably dilTerenf. from tin* 
accepted opinion of the leaders of this country, thus exhibiting bis striking 
independence of thouglit and deduction. The tale of the defects, apparent 
or real, of this book may be completed by «>bserving that the work also 
omits to give an adequate account of the finances of local bodies, sneh as 
Municipalities, District Boards, Village Coininunit ios, — an omission .of 
which the author liim«elf seems to be perfectly aware ; and we trust, at the 
next opportunity he will make good the defect and complete the j)ietnre, 
which must neeessaiily be of aVnding interest t'> every one concerned with 
the study of Indian Finances. 

Among the merits of Mr. Shah’s work mention inn>t be made in the 
first place of the constructive suggestions in which the work abounds in 
almost every chapter. The author has adopted the system of giving first 
a historical outline of the subject-matter of each chapter, following it up 
with a description of the existing situation. Next he points out the 
defects in principle or in practice appearing to liim from a study of the 
existing situation ; and finally offers hi.s own constructive suggestions, for 
not only meeting the defects he ha.s observed, but for putting the financial 
administration of the country on a more scientific basis, 'fhe ideal adopted 
by Mr. Shah seems to be (though it is nowhere explicitly stated) that of a 
moderate collectivist, a socialist, y’.e., who believes in llie all-embracing 
activity of the State to do away with the existing inequalities 
and to bring about a more equal distribution of wi‘alth, and a more 
comfortable and happy existence for mankind. It is this ideal which 
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prompts liiiiij for instance, to add a chapter on the i)Ossible sources 
of new taxation in Part III, a chapter as instructive as it is 
orijrinal both with re^rd to the sources of taxation mentioned and 
the amount of yield expected from each source. We cannot do better than 
recommend earnestly this and similar chapters to the careful uotice and 
study of impecunious financiers and indigenous politicians. It is also this 
. ideal which, strange as it may seem, su^^ests to the author the expedient 
of a compulsoi^' military service in India, not only because it is the least 
expensive relatively speaking ; but because it would, by erpialisini; burdens, 
create the <jreatest possible incentive for the maintenance of the peace. We 
wonder if this would not be a Jouble-ed^ed sword. We leave it to our 
statesmen and ]>oliticIans to say whether the expedient suiri^re.stcd by Mr. 
Shah is best calculated to remedy the dispniportionately heavy burden of 
military expenditure iu lliis country. For our part, we can only say that 
the study of the entire section of this book rolatin*^ to the expenditure of 
jjublic bodies in our ffountry, leaves us with a feeliiii' of great 
discontent. We uish the author had inserted at the end of 
each chapter a section containinir ^^mlm;^rv of his coiiclnsions and 
suggestions for the heiielit of the ordinary reader who cannot affoixl 
lime for a more scientilic situly. Mr. Shah has indeed put forward 
in tlie appendix a bill codifying h\< siigge>tioi]s in regard to the reform 
of Currency and Ihinhing organisation in India. A .similar attempt 
in all other sections such those relating to Fxpenditnre, Revenue, 
Debt ami T?]tere>t would have been e*iually welcome even though it would 
have very consideral)ly added to tin* bulk of the book. 

Considering this book in detail, w«* are afraid the printing is not all 
that could be desin d. Tlnu'c are obvhuis errors due to the carcles-siiess of 
the printer botli in the substance of the book and in such necessary adjuncts 
to the ger=eral argument of the book as the numeious tables and foot-notes 
spattered all through the work. The foot-notes and ligures are, 
itnleed, a great feature of Mr. Shah's work, the former containing some of 
the most interesting suggestions of the author, which for one reason 
or other he has not thought lit to ineliule in the text, or «iuotatioiis from 
the works of recognised autliorilies. 'fhe latter aiTord the best means of 
comparing results and lend jwint and accuracy to the argument. The 
work is useful e(|ua11y the stato.<man, the student, the journalist and the 
politician. Though tb’' work, iiispite of these defects, is an effort ot an 
original mind gifted witii a clear perspicacity and strengtlienctl by sustained 
scientilic laliour, it will t)erhai>s not meet with that recognition and support 
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which a similar production of an Knpflish writer inijyht have obtained. But 
we trust such considerations will not prevent Mr. Shah from sccinj^ <o 
those defects which partially dislijifnre his jrivat work. We hope, that 
the «i:ri)\vinij consciousness of national self-res[»ect will affird proper 
recoi'nition to a work of such oiitstaiulini' merits and indisputable value 
in critical as well as const r active statesmanship. 

X.Y.Z. 


Poets of John Company selected and arrani^c?!! by T. (). I). 
Dunn At. A., D. Lilt. (pp. wii .and l.‘il : ThaektT Spink and (’o., 
Calcutta, price Us. o). 

This is an c\ct‘iMliii^ly interfslin;^ volume by one who is tmlitled on 
account of his m inpallietic and loiii^-eontinued stuily of liis subject to 
speak with Jiuthority. Ur. l>iiMr has pi rf«»rnic«l liis task very well iuilci'd 
and ho makes u>. like Oiivcr, ask fur more, 'riicia* ar-* many picec< Iumc 
wdiich have laid an oeea^ioiial iiitfresl, ami that (U'casion is louif past. 
The inodiTii nadcr, c\en t!ic Knulisliman would occasionally lind it 
difficult toiinderstand >ome nf the allusinn<. But all of it !< plcti'^anl 
reading ami the rc\iew(*r i^ralcfully acknowletln-cs several hours of 
intense delii^ht over this book. 

The fiUroductMui is a vaniable hit. of litmary liistuiy ami criticism. 
As is vij^htly poinicd out the iic.^t of these poets *• suuj.5h1 to interpret 
Eastern life ami thuie^lil Ihrouirh the inetlium of Knixlish poetry, ami so 
to assimilate tlieii- knowled'^c and exj>eriefiee ttf liid’a as In enrich flu* 
literary inheritance of llieir countrymen.'* Thi.s is certainly true of 
Sir W. Jones, Wilson, (irillith, Sir Kdwin .Arnold and Sir Alfred Lyall. The 
“Hymn to AV/rz/^y//;/'/ " by the lirsl iiaiiunl and the “ *V//v/ ” of the la.st one 
may be styled really lirst cla.-'S poetry and they truly interpret the Indian 
point of view, thouj'li tlie settin;^ i.s rorei;rn. 

There is plenty in this selection to interest the ca.siial reader. The 
quaint humour of the Kni^lishrnaii in what are often to him iiiieoni'enial 
surroundinj^s is very refreshing' though perhap.s a sensitive Indian reailer 
may object to his Motherland bcinj' called “ the Lan<l (J Regrets.” But 
such pieces :is “ The Jogi's Addre.sH to tin; Ciaiigcs ” and “ The llajpool’s 
'Lament ” should make ample amends, while the sparkling wit and 
freshness of “John Company” (hy Warren Hastings) or “Ode to an 
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Indian Gold Coin ” or tliH anonymous ** Calcutta, a Poem would be 
acceptable to any reader. The section on Insects ” in the last named is 
delip^htful and we feel that the writer is almost the twin-soul of the late 
lamented Kha. ” 

The get up and print are as excellent as the contents are rich and 
varied, and the volume should iitid a place on the shelves of all good 
iitudeiits of literature as well as of all those who believe in interpreting the 
lilast to the West and the West to the Kast. 

Post-Graduate 


The Meeting of the East and the West— Hy c\ Jinarajadasa 
(Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras). 

This is the tliird volume in the Asian Ijibrary being now published by 
the T.P.ll. Mr. •linarajad-.isa is a writer of great ability with an international 
fame, and any message lie has to give, should eommand respectful hearing. 
The book is distinct ly a book with a message — a message of vital importance 
to the work! of to-day. Tlie oft-inisipiottMl line of Kipling about, the 
Kast and West never mec'ting are to lx* restored to their original context, 
whei*e Kipling has iulded that “ there is neither oast nor west, bonier nor bread 
nor birth when two strong men stand faee to face, though they come from 
the ends of the earth. 

During all these years the Hast was not sujipnsetl to be “strong" 
eiioiigb, slii‘ was yet in her “ crhildhood ” as far as modern institutions for 
self-government were eoiieoriieil. But now the Kast has found her 
strength and the two strong men — from the Wi'st and from the East are 
standing face to face to-day. 'fhe meeting is fraught with the most 
momi?nt<*’is consequences for the future of the world and the well-being 
of human I ly. The psychological moment has arrived when the equality of 
Iwth should be recognised not merely by the lips alone, but iu the heart of 
hearts. 

Mr. Jinarajadasa is the typical strong man of the East, not in the 
l>ody perlia|)H, but in the deeper strength of intellect and soul. And, 
therefore, he is 'specially well-litteil to represent the East. He has 
also got a verv »jK*cie’ iilness for the task he has undertaken, which is 
Dot always found in many «>f our representative men. He knows the 
thought and the language of the West so thoroughly well that he can 
speak to t|^e “ strong man ” of the West in his own language. 

21 
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But the task performed by Mr. Jinarajadasa has got another side. 
Not only docs he explain the East to the West but also the West to the 
East. That is the two-fold message of this little hook. Each chapter of 
this volume has got its own special value in the work before us, and each 
reader will Knd his or her favourite theme among them. The book is uno 
of the most inspiring of those recently published. The whole is good in 
every part, but the very best of all, is llie last chapter, “The Gift of India 
to all Nations. ” In these days of strife and strike atid mutual invecti\(,', 
when all the old order seems to be 8(>*»ing to the dogs, it is well to havif 
some hope for a better conclusion than a mere mass of ruins left to mark 
the older civilisations. This hope lies in the drawing together of tin- “two 
strong men from the ends of the esirth, ” for they between them will re- 
generate the earth and give a larger, loftier civilisation than oiir ) lanet 
hath yet witnessed. It is on this hope for the future that this wonderful 
little hook ends and our feelings in putting it down are those of thankfub 
ness that we are living to witness the glorious dawn of .such a gloriniis 
day. 

1. J. s. T. 
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Sir Anutoah Jtookerjer at liauyalore anil at Lahore 

'I'he })nsition ol' oih; of His Majesty’s Judges in the Tlish 
Court, of Vice-Chancellor of the largest University in the * 
world, of President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, of the 
Board of Managcnn*ntof the Iin|)erial Library and of the Indian 
Miiseiini docs not seem to satisfy the inordinate craving for 
work of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. In the course of six weeks 
he travelled six thousand miles and finished his labours on the 
committee of emiiiiry into the condition of the [nstitiite 
at Bangalore, a|)pointed by the Govt'rnnient of India by a 
Kesolution dat<-d Xovemher 21, 1021. AVliat strikes a super- 
ficial observer most is that during the last ten years of its 
activity the authorities of the Institute have been move alive 
to ?’esearehes of a commerekil or semi-connnercial nature — 
the professors having seeure<l piitenls in their names — rather 
than to a sound developnn*nt of the Institute on healthy 
educational lines. 'I'he curri'iit «?xpenditure of the Institute 
in 1911-12 with 2 !• students on its rolls amounted tolls. 1,1-9, loij. 
In 1920-21, K t students cost the Institute Us. 3,81,201. The 
total amount thus spent in the last ten years was 2-t lacs. 
Ihiring this periwl It .Vssoeiaies and 12 Certificate-holders 
have received the hall-mark «)f the Institute. Thus each 
student has cost the Institute in the estimate of J)r. ^loos, 
13,000 rupees. .And what has Iwen the net result ? The 
Professoriate is entirely non-Indian, th<< jiatents no doubt arc 
great assets to the Institute, but they have been secured by the 
professors themseues; the atimiiii of the Institute, it has been 
shown, are gtmeially eniploy(“d on salaries raitging from 
100 to 300 niiH‘es a month. Such is the fate of a purely 
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Research Institute run on ** English lines ’* and we are 

anxiously awaiting the result of the Committee of Enquiry. 

« • « • « 

The Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor and the Syndictite of 
the Univemty of the Punjab invited ^'ir Asutosh Mookerjec to 
address a Convocation of their University last year. Suddoi 
illness compelled Sir Asutosh to al)andon the visit to 
Lahore. The invitation having been I'enewed this y(>ar. Sir 
Asutosh delivered his Address on the 3rd of .Tanuary last. 
Great importance was attached to the speech of an emimnit 
educationist from outside, invited for the first time* in the 
history of that University, pjirtieularly at a time when the 
political atmosphere of the Punjah was surcliarged with 
electricity and when the student -world was in a stale of 
unparalleled excitement. Tjahoii*, like* Calcuttji, was experienc- 
ing the same bitterness of controversy Ixdwetui two schools 
of thought namely, centralisation rs. de-eentralisation. Sir 
John Maynard, the sympathetic civilian-Vice-ChaneeUor 
of the Punjah University, mooted this idea of Uononrs 
Schools but. found very little response in the Senate*, and 
Sir A.sutosh ilookerjee was called upon to solve all these 
problems in a single day. We quote his remarkable ‘‘thought- 
provoking ” speech in (fxtenso. 

Mr. VlCE-ClIAyCELLOK, liADIKS AND (rENTI.EMKN, 

My ftrst duty on this occasion is to j?xpie.ss my warmest 
thanks to the members of this University for the opportunity 
they have affonled me to address this distinguished gathering 
of repre.sentatives of the wf*alth and intelligence of oim of the 
most remarkable provinces of India. To me personally, it was 
a source of keen di.sappointment when I found myself unahh*, 
by rea.son of accidental circumstances beyond my control, to 
enjoy your hospitality at the time of the hwt Convocation. 
There were manifold rea.sons which railed forth my gratitinh^ 
when I received your kind invitation. I felt attracted towards 
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your University, as I was aware that you had made considerable 
progress in the way of academic development under the 
guidance of your sympathetic Chaiurellor and far-sighted Vice- 
Chancellor. 1 felt attracted also 1)y reason of the fact that 
your University, the first established M’ithin what was the 
original jurisdiction of my Alma Hater, had by its striking 
success, fully justified the wisdom of its founders. Finally, I 
felt irresistibly dniwii towards the University of the pitivince 
which had been the jmmitive home of all Indian culture and 
civilisation and had in successive generations iK^en affected by 
e.xtraneous inilueiici's of the most diverse? types, Persian, Greek, 
Chinese, Hougoliau, Tartar and Afghan, The Land of the 
Five Rivers hail indeed ))(?en the .scene, as no other province 
of India had lieen, of the eontlict of races, thi* conflict of 
I’cligions, the conflict of languages, the conflict of ideals of art 
and sculpture, the conflict, in fact, of all those elements which 
constitute the manifestations of the genius of a people. Here, 
then, was the ideal place for the creation of an intellectual 
centre, amidst historic environments and living forces which 
help to mould the character of a nation, and I admire the 
wisdom of the administrators who chose the capital of the 
I’uiijal) as the seat of a Univei-sity with m?w hopes and 
a.spiratinus. The possibilities of a University, founded, 
maintained and d«!Vtdoped amid.sl such surroundings, deserve 
the careful attention of all interested in educiition in this 
country, and I venture to express the hope that you will 
listen to me with indulgent consideration when I tell you 
in brief outline, what would hav(* been my ideal as to the 
future of this l.^niversity if I had the privilege to be one of 
its activ(? memlM‘rs. 

To remqve the possibility of misapprehension, let me 
assure you at tin outset that I would not desire your T'niver- 
«ity to 1)6 developed e.vactly on the model of any other 
academic institution, however efficient, however famous. 
You maj' call it, if you so ch<H)se, a truism, but it is not by 
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any means a truism of no account, that all Universities, 
even in one country, should not, if they are to render the 
highest service to the community, Iw cast in the same mould. 
We should not e.Kpect them to he uniform in character, for 
each institution must meet the varying mid growing needs of 
the people, and conse(j[ucntly the ideals and activities of a 
University must change, not only fi*om place to place, Iml 
also from time to time. Indeed, in the life of a single Univer- 
sity, fundamental <iuestions, hy no means easy to answer, 
may repeatedly arisi? and stand in need of solution. There 
may Is;, to take one examph* only, a rivalry amongst competing 
subjects of study. We are all familiar with the perpetual 
controversy as to thi^ relative claims of ancient and modern 
languages. There, again, has lieen controversy in recent 
times as to tlu; relative utility of Pun* Science and Applied 
Science, of UIhuviI education and technical instruction. These 
and many other giu.'stions do arise in every pi-ogressive 
University in ail communities advaiuring with rapid strides. 
They are answered when they arise, and the answers vary 
from time to time, from instituiion to institution. But this 
possible and necessary diversity in the activiti(?s of rnivm-sities 
dot?s not justify the inference that there is no community 
of ideal and similarity of obligation aniongsi institutions of 
University typ<J. Let me lusre warn you, however, that in 
order to establish that a fundamental unity pervades an 
apparent diversity, we ne<‘d not <milNirk upon a Isild attempt 
to frame an exhaustive definitioii of a University; such an 
effort is likely to meet with Jis much success jus the Dunous 
performance of a dozen blind men who could, by touch alone, 
perceive different parts of the body of an elephant, and yet 
proceeded to give a des(rription of the animal. At the same 
time, even without a complete enumeration of all the 
characteristics of a IJ nivei*sity, one may fairly attempt le 
indicate with sufficient precision two vital [mints, namely, the 
scope of University teiichiiig and the .spirit of University 
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training. Once we realise the full significance of these two 
basic elements in the conception of a Universitj% there will l)e 
little danger that we may lie led astray in the dilHcult and 
laborious task of constructing or re-constructing a University. 

Let me then indicate in the broadest outline the scope 
of teaching in the University which it is iny aspiration to 
see established. To put the matter in the tersest possible form, 
the University will include all knowledge within its scope. 
It is of paramount nec'essity that in a University worthy of 
the name, the courses of instruction should cover the whole 
field of human thought and intellectual activity, so that, she 
may pirticipsite to the fullest extent in the dilTusion and 
extension of knowledge. The University will be a corporation 
of teachers and students, liiinded together for the pursuit of 
learning, which may be amplified to signify the acquisition 
and increase, tin* conservation and extension of knowledge. 
This [ deem essential, as a University designed to vitalise the 
nation must be thrown open to all duly qualified persons, 
without restrii'tions of st?x, caste, station in life, intellectual 
belief, religious persuasion and jiolitii al faith. Kvery aspirant 
for admission to the status of a University student must, no 
doubt, have Iwen previously provided with the eh*ments of 
such intellectual ititerests as would qualify him to pi'ofit by 
a further training in a course of University studv. Subject, 
however, to this pre-requisite of an intellectual discipline, the 
University must have an ample and continuous supply of 
students, of what may Iw called normal ability, in order that 
it may attain prosperity and work out its benelieent purpose. 
Besides this, the University should have more than a sprinkling 
of students with abilities well alx»ve the average. I am not 
unmindful of the vi<*ws of a class of educationists who favour 
the policy of restrit ’ urn of academic facilities and who desira 
to raise a high v ill in front of the portals of the University 
which few can 8uc<x?.ssfully scale. I respectfully dissent from 
this opinion, and I do not jidmire the attitude of mind which 
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dictates the uuderlying policy. The University, to he worthy 
of its name, should lie in a position to satisfy the requirements 
of all the students who will eagerly flock to her gates 
actuated by various kinds of needs and desii'es. There may 
be, I trust there will l)e, iii ever-increasing iiuml)ers, students 
who will seek training, not merely for the public services and 
the learned professions, Imt also for techiiictil callings, luid 
the University should so arrange the cours(>s as to render it 
possible for all the services, all the professions, all the cjvllings 
to be recruited from amongst her traimul students. I’hero 
may, again, bo a large Iwdy of students who may not intend 
to use their University education in the pursuit of professions 
and callings, but only as a preparation to qualify them for 
an honourable place iu the ever-widening splnu’j^ of public life 
of the country and in maintaining aud elevating the tone of 
the community. Another s<>ction of the students may cdierish 
the ambition ultimately to dedicate themselves to a life of 
learning, by preference to an intellectual career in the service 
of their own IJnivei'sity, I'^inally, there will he, I fervently 
hope, amongst the students, some young men of genius, yet 
unknown and unsung, who will receive in the L'niv«*rsity that 
training which will giadually reveal to them their hidden 
powei's and that stimulus which will inspire them to the 
highest service of the human race as the fore.most discoverers 
and thinkers of their generation, [f the University is to fulfil 
its obligations to the nation, it must provide all these students 
with the means and opportunities of obtaining all the 
knowledge, all the skill requisite to satisfy their intellectual 
aspirations. No University (sau thus l)e regarded as a potent 
•agency for the enrichment of national life in the fullest 
measure, by the diffusion and extension of knowledge, unless 
the courses of possible instruction cover the whole field of 
human thought and intellectual activity. 

Let me pass on now from the scope of University teaching 
to the spirit of University training. Here it is of paramount 
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importance to remember that University education is more 
comprehensive than laborious and creditable absorption of 
knowledge. We may useful’y recall in this connection the 
ideal of education as formulated by one who stands in the 
front rank of cduciitionists and administrators of this generation. 
He conneives of education Jis the art of drawing out of a man 
all that is l)Ost and useful in him, so that it may be employed 
to the advantage of the community and to the benefit of 
himself as one of its members. IVe must regard it not as 
l)oaring fruit in the science and art of earning a livelihood 
alone, but ;is yndding the .science and art of living. It is the 
means by which the individual citizen may be trained to 
make the best use of his innate qualities ; it is equally the 
means by which the State may Imj enabled to make the best 
use of its citizens. Spiritually conceived, it is Plato’s turning 
of the soul towards the light ; materially conceived, it is 
Napoleon s open career to talent. Tin* substance of the matter 
is that the spirit of I’niversity training implies not merely 
education of mind, but also education of character, and both 
may he simultam^ously achievecl if studies are properly 
condiieted. 'I'hus, ruiversity education whi(‘h docs not foster 
the spirit of eiu|uiry fails in the a«duevemem of its purpose. 
Thoj’oughnc.ss niu.st he the predominant quality of every study. 
DilTie tlties which face the stud(*nt mu.st he solved by him and 
not evaded. Assertions must 1)c rignrotisly examined. Theories 
nnisi lie discarded unless tlu*y are clearly comprehended, and 
proofs must lie rejected unless they are found valid on 
searching criticism. The student must he dominated by the 
idea that truth is the .sole object of his search and that nothing 
del)ases the human mind so rjulieally as what has been 
appropriately called intellectual dishonesty. He must 
scrupulously vopiuliate sjiecious doctrines, which are all the 
more deceptive and captivating, when convenient and 
comfortable. A student has not really profited by a course of 
ITniversity training, if ho has not acquired the habit to disdain 
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intBllectual duplicity as readily as he contemptuously scorns 
dishonesty in his dealings with his neighbours. 

1 have emphasised the importance of realising the true 
spirit of University training, liccause the advantage which 
flows from it is not evanescent or temporary, but leaves an 
indelible impression on the character of the student throughout 
hLs life and heightens his usefulness as a meml)er of civilized 
society. 'Phe spirit of enquiry which thus imbues the student, 
will influence him in a special manner, if re-«‘nfoi’ced and 
supplemented by stimulus to the imagination, and this 
will be achieved, if, whatever be the study undertaken, it is 
honestly and thoroughly pursued. For the attainment of this 
invaluable result, it is e.sscntial that instruction should not 
be mechanical, in other words, that there should be what has 
been called the play of intellect l)etwecn the master and his 
disciple, and that the students should have liberty of thought 
and reason among themselves. I do not suggest that this 
may lie achieved by the wisest of regulations or the richest 
of endowments. The type of instruction I have in view 
is perhaps a product of the spirit of the ]»lace, perhaps 
of the spirit of the time, but once establislu'd, wheth(‘r as 
a custom or as a tradition, is a treasure of priceless value. 
A student whose mental faculties have been stimulat(‘d. 
expanded and enriched in this manner will lie ready - for full 
appreciation of the true scriousn»*ss of life ; he will have 
acquired the most valuable assets requisite for good citizenship, 
hftbit of self-reliance, spirit of toleration, .steadine.s.s of conduct 
and sobriety of judgment. If a University fails to secure this 
end, the education it provides may justly' be characterised 
as inadequate and ineffectual to cwiate in its alumni a 
Sentiment of respect and affection. 

It is needless to e.stablish by oiflered sequence of reasoning 
that if a University of this type is to be created and maintaiiu’d 
in a state of efficiency, it will be necessary to bring together 
such an assembly of teachers of the highest eminence that 
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a student may obtain instruction in any department of know- 
ledge and may be trained in the use of any method by which 
knowledge is acquired. All sources of knowledge must be 
opened up to all students, and the University must foster 
iUike the liberal and the useful studies. The University will 
thus Ije a treasure-house of all ascertained knowledge, to 
he given without stint to all qualified students clamouring for 
its wealth, and the distributoi-s of this wealth, which as an 
ancient sage has felicitously observed, is not exhausted, not 
even diminished by distribution, will be the teachers of the 
University. In tins pi’oecss of distribution, they will take 
carti to stimulate the reason and the imagination of the 
recipient ; but it would be a grievous error to suppose that 
this duty, however assiduously discharged, is the sole duty 
of those who tleservedly take rank {is high priests in the 
'I'einple of 'rruth. The ranges of study cannot be confined 
to crystallised antitjiu^ knowledge. The student must be 
bi-ought into contact with living, growing and increasing 
knowledge, whose very vitality will be the greate.st stimulus 
to his ardent mind. The University cannot degenerate into a 
nmscum of fossils, for pr<»gmss is the very breath of its 
lile, Kvery teacher in the ITiiversity must consequently 
assimilate new facts as they come and submit them to those 
testing, .sifting, refining and concentrating proce.sses which 
make the residual product some contribution to truth. If the 
teacli**!' is sjiturated with what may be called the true 
Ujiiversity spirit, he Avill, in the accomplishment of this 
intellectual process, also strive to eontribute to the increase 
of knowledge and to the advancement of truth ; unless his 
mental faculties are dead and inert, the operation cannot be 
all absorption and no radhition, all reception and no produc- 
tion. But do iici imagine that I consider it possible that all 
teachers in ♦he University will he capable of research and 
engaged in the discovery of new truths. There aa ill he many 
E teacher who will devote him.sclf to the performance of exacting 
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administrative duties; there will be many more who will 
help in the spread of that liuiminisinij social iiifluoiice which 
is so essential to enrich and ameliorate life in a University. 
The labours of all such men ensure a quickened vitality for 
the institution. But l)eyoud all this, let me hope?, there will 
be a band of teachers who take to research, not because it 
is a duty imposed on them by the regulations, but becau.se 
th(*y love the quest of truth which is higher than the quest 
of fact; for althougli wo cannot e-vact research from every 
teacher, the U niversity cannot pros])er as a corporation unless 
there is a substantial amount of re.sorirch procluc<*(l by tin* 
asrirresratc of toachei's. The University will flourish as a 
vij^orous seat of learning, if the teacliei'^ in the varied 
dopartmenH of intcdlecliial activity will roi»;nlarly eontrihnti? 
their share in the cause of theadvancenKMit of le.u’ninir ; flu* 
University will languish if such coni rilmt ions he lonj; 
intermitted, and the University will (li‘^ away as a c<niti(‘ of 
light if research shall entirely cease*. If the teachers of flic 
University cease to coiitrihulc to the increase of know l(*(lgt‘ 
and to the advancement of trutli, I hey w ill also 
to exercise that stimulus and inspiration, w hieh after all is the 
profoundost of all infUioneos, upon those carne.st stiuhnits w hn 
will be privileg(?d l iter in lile to earry on the torch of h arning. 
University teaching thus imposes an oliligation on tin? l(»achcrs 
to foster the spirit of (‘lupiiry, not so much to pour into the 
mind of tho student distilled kimwledgi? as to siininlatt? his 
reason and imagination; and this will he host aecomplished 
by those who make it their life-long cndivivoiir to trontrihuic 
not merely to the dillusion of knowledge, hut also to tinj 
advancement of learning, 

A L niversity of the typo I have so iinpcrfe.etly ski*tched 
thus imidies for its existence and development that w'e should 
enlist the services of men and, let me add, women of the 
highest talent and ability, who will make it the ambition of 
their, lives to widen the scope of University teaching, aiul 
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emioble the spirit oI University training. Teachers of this 
description do not exist in abundance in this countx'j'. This 
renders it inevitable that the highe.st academic teaching 
should be eifectively earri(«l out by the University, only by 
a .specially organised Ixody of teaehere discharging their duties 
under a proper constitution. We mu.st consequently alxandon, 
oven though with keen regret, what has hitherto Ijeen a 
favourite idea prevalent in acadeniie circles that UniveiNity . 
teaching of the kind I. have described may be imparted by 
Colleges segregated from (.‘ach other as distinct self-contained 
entities, each by itsedf a University in miniature. If the 
activities of the University are to be comprehensive in .scope, 
if the training av;iil:ible tlnwein is to be saturated with true 
I'liiversity spirit, we re<|!iire a combination of all the talent 
availal)le, and a imilicition of all our resources; each student 
must have the beiiciU of association with all the teachers nho 
have speeialiseil in hi> subject ; and each teacher, however 
eminent, should have the oppurtmiiiy to stimulate the 
intellectual development of all the able students who are 
qiialiticd to receive inspiration from him. It is needless for 
i.ie to emphasist* 'li-it such an army of teaeheis cannot lie 
e.v'pecicd to discharge their academu’ dutu’s under the dominance 
of non-aeailemic ;i(hninistrators. however xlistinguished. Let 
me urge, therefore, without the fear of contradiction, the 
need for a new organisation where, in respect of academic 
wor’:. the teachers will have the paramount voice; adopt 
the policy dictated by prudence and jnstiiled 1\\ experience, 
namely, select your teachers with the utmost eireumspection, 
hut trust them afbn* they have been appointial. This is 
essential for the xlevelopment t»r the University, hut there are 
other elements equally material whielx esiunot l)e rightly 
ignored or saf- ly overlooked. The Univ«‘rsity must be free 
irom external control over range of subjects of study and 
methods of teaching and research. We have to keep it 
equally free from tramnxels in other direetions —political 
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fetters from the State, ecclesiastical fetters from religious 
corporations, civic fetters from the community and pedantic 
fetters from Avliat may be called the corporate repressive 
action of the University itself. 'I’he University must have 
the fullest indepeudeiice and the amplest powers in working 
out its intellectual salvation. There need be no anxiety as 
to the future of the University if a constitution is wisely 
planned on tliesi? principles, anil the exercise of power is 
entrusted to academic bodies composed of qualilied persons— 
not so largo in size as to lose in ellleiency, yet large enough 
to prevent degimeratiihi into intellectual cliques ; neither 
eternally uncbaiigeable so as to resist all progress, nor so 
rapidly cbaiiging as to destroy continuity, yet varying 
suHiciently from time to time to prevent the dominance of 
personal policies ; and. linally, represmitative enough to be 
in touch alike with the experience.* <if the past and the aspira- 
tions of the futuri*. 

Let me urge one linal jxiint of sujireine importance for 
the future progre.ss of the irniversity I have in niy mind. It 
is a self-evident truth that notwithstanding the richest endow- 
nients, the noblest edilices, the best e(|uipped laboratories and 
the rao.st extensive librarie.s, iliu-strious teacli(.>r.s, the ])ion(»;rs 
of learning, will fail in their ellorts to make the University an 
inspiring home of study in every Held of intellectual activity, 
if wo have not in abundance devoted students who may be 
stimulated along the paths which lead to the temple of new 
knowledge. The University cannot he saved from inevitable 
decity and destruction, if the students allow the pursuit of 
their studies to ho disturbed by extra-academic elements, fict 
them, therefore, even amidst dreadful trials and tribulations, 
strive to attain that complete self-control, that ulim-mujfamu 
which purilied and ennobled the life of the Indian student in 
glorious ages past, and which has called forth wonder and ad- 
miration in all civilised centi*es where the ideals of the Last 
are still held in honour aud reverence. While I earnestly 
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press tins point of view upon the younger members of this 
University, I do not fail to I’calise that 1 am widely separated 
from them in the scale of years and that to me much of that 
is past w'hich to them is as yet future ; hut let me assure them 
that there is a common bond which unites us, namely, the 
welfare of the University as a great organ of preparation for 
life. It is my deepest conviction that the nortnal task of the 
University student, so long as ho is under the influence of the 
true spirit of University training [ have attempt< d to sketch, 
is to devote himself to the cpiiet ami steady aetjuisition of 
physical, intellectual and moral habits, to arm himself fully 
for the efl’orts and trials of his career, and not to attempt to 
Iw conspicuous prematurely in the activities of life, political, 
social or ndigious. Let him realise that he has not yet 
ac(piire(l that prudent iirmness, that ripe experience, that 
soundness of judgmeiit in human alTairs, which is e>iscntial for 
good citizenship, and will Ik? attained hy him only in the htiltle 
of life, in the professions and in re.sponsihIe positions. Let him 
train himself with an ever o])en mind in Thditieal Uconomy. 
Political Philosophy. Jurisprudence and Constitutional Law ; 
let him acquire aii intelligent ••omprelumsion of the great 
lessons of TTistory. studied in eonjuuetion uith Sociology atid 
Comparative lleligimi. Ihit h't him not delude himsj’lf in his 
youthful enthusiasm that the eomplex tuaehiiiery liy which a 
State is goveriUHl, th<‘ operation of the hidden forces hy which 
the |■'ltul•c of nations is moulded, may he usefully criticised or 
suece.ssfiilly explored without adequate training, prolonged 
study and Jahorioiis preparation. Let him reunmihcr that the 
priceless pos.sessiou of the student at a U niversit> is the right 
to discover the truth, to doubt, to test, to see everything with 
his own eyes. If he afllliates himself with a party and adopts 
its dogmas, w'luLst he is still a stiident at the University, he 
aliandons his invaluable privilege, submits to intellectual 
slavery, and deprives hitii.self of that acad«?nuc freedcuu n hich 
IS a pre-requisite to self-education, self-knowledge, soil-control 
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find s6lf'f6VtiWUC6. Though pervAilcd bj un atinosphevo of 
laudable patriotic aspiration, let him not act under the illusion 
that the formative poriod of his life spent in the University in 
quest of truth under the guiding advice of liis teachers, has«xl 
upon their knowledge? and experieiu?!?, will bo Avasted. Let 
him not imagiin* that if he resolutely withstands the allure- 
ments of distracting and misleading influences and declines to 
be dragged into tin? lield of iiolitical strife or im])resscd into 
the service of partisan contention, Ik? will be too late for the 
service of his motb(>rland and of humanity at large. When he 
leaves the University and emerges into the battlefield of life, 
he will find duties in abundanee awaiting him, makin'jr 
imperious calls on his best eneriries for the increase of the 
capital of the race, lie will then r<;alis(? that 

“ New occasions teach new duties: timt? makes ancient 

good uncouth : 

They must upward still and onward, who would keep 

ahri'ast of truth.” 

Young men of this type in.structed in the? lessons of His- 
tory, Science and Philosophy are bound to he animaled hy the 
spirit of sacrifice and should be cv(‘r ready to contributt? tht'ir 
knowledge to the service' of soeit?ty — that unremunt'raicd 
service which sia educated man may render to .-oeicty if hi? is 
thoughtful and will help other men to think, (.’onsider for a 
moment the immense influence for good which men of their 
natural talent and sharpened info'lligetice may exercise in 
the country, if they only put their culture to the right use. 
Half the troubles ol mankind comes from ignorance, that 
ignorance which consists less in not knowing things than in 
ignoring the things already known. The men of thought ainl 
culture in the community should be an antidote to the dan* 
gerous results of ignorance; it is for them to bring Avild 
theories to the crucible of reikson and to withstand rash 
experiments with obstinate prudence. They have had mental 
training and plenty of instruction in vfirious branches of 
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learn i n g ; they should be full of intelligence. They have had 
moral discipline and the influences of good example have been 
steadily brought to bear upon them ; they should thus be Full 
of principle. They have had religious inspiration in their 
homes, if not in their seminaries; they should be full of faith. 
Nurtured by their Alma Mater, they may well be asked by 
her, what do you propose to do with your intelligence, with 
your principle, with your faith. Let them respond in no 
uncertain voice that they will use them for the seasoning, the 
cleansing and the saving of their motherland. 

Do not imagine for a moment that I am an tulvocate of 
the doctrine that the love of a man for his country should be 
in an inverse ratio to the education he has I'eceivcd. On the 
other hand, I maintain that the culture which leaves a man 
without true patriotism is only one degree less miserable than 
that which leaves him without a God. Yet remember that 
to lie full of enthusiasm and overflowing with criticism, with- 
out constructive skill, may be a sign not of dynamic energy 
hut of palsied enervation. The best learning is that which 
intensifles a man’s patriotism as well sis clarifies it ; the finest 
education is that which puts a man in closest touch with his 
fellowinen. While, therefore, the men whom the University 
sends forth to the world should, on the one hand, 1 )p fearless 
in honest criticism of the actions of those in authority and in 
stern diwtpproval of natioiial wrongs, they should, on the other 
hand, remember that the fermenting activity of ignorance is 
incessant and that sobriety and self-passession constitute the 
price of social safety. I recognise legitimate dift'eivnc(*s of 
opinion touching governmental policies and would by no means 
control or limit the utmost frmlom in their discussion. The 
time has long since paased when politics was regarded as an 
unclean thing i j he avoidcxl by those claiming to lie educated 
or respectable ; it would Ih; strange, indeed, if controversies 
relative to the iulministratioti of our government or the welfare 
uf our nation could be essentially degrading and unworthy of 
28 
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the touch of the wisest »nd 1x)st of the citizens. Still the 
staunchest advocate of the liberty of speech and freedom of 
public criticism must concede that wisdom, warned by the 
prospect of popular rashness and excess, fixes the bounds of 
wholesome discussion and sets a limit to political strife. To 
my mind, the influence of our educated men should lie in the 
direction of purifying and steadying political sentiment, and 
when the excitement of Inttur controversies pn^sses dangerously 
near national revolution, 1 would, without Ix'sitation, ask them 
to warn all the contestants in impressive tones against the 
perils of a breach impossible to repair. The ])roducts of our 
University should be conservatives, not as thoughtless oppo- 
nents of that progress which has been the guiding stir of 
civilisation, the animating and coiitrulliiig ideal of humanity, 
but as men who consijrve society ami save its structure from 
the smouldering fli’e (if revolution which occasionally bursts 
out into flames, threatening tfj destroy t*) its very foundatimis 
the edidee of civilization constructed by the labours of man- 
kind for centuries, [ look forward to tlnnn to strengthen those 
mighty forces without whose constant silent action no nation 
can achieve true stability, greatness and well-being — the forces 
of respect tor order, reverence for law and good custom, loyalty 
to established authority. Let the men trained by the Univeisity 
l)e the leaders in a mighty inoveineiit to educate and elevate 
the masses, making them rational and powerful ctoiidjutors in 
the task of social and political reconstruction, and thereby to 
help to banish pa.ssion and fanaticism from the field of politics, 
leaving it the exclusive domain of reason and judgment. I'hoy 
will then be seen marching triumphantly on, towards that 
self-determination which is the bright height of our national 
destiny. They will then justify their position not only as the 
councillors of their fellow countrymen, but also as the tribunes 
of the people — fully appreciating every condition that presses 
upon their daily life, sympathetic in (wery untoward situation, 
quick and earnest in every effort to advancje their happiness 
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and welfare, and yet prompt and sturdy in the defence of all 
their rights. In the discharge of this noble duty, let them 
take as their motto the beautiful words of the poet — 

“ Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed ; 

Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed ; 

Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great apd noble creed.” 

If you, my young friends, are prepared to take this as 
your ideal, I can oonddeiitly call upon you to take rank, 
not with the idle, the frivolous, the faithless, the selfish, 
the gilded youth, hut with the earnest, the manly, the devout, 
the devoted, the golden youth, so that you may have your 
legitimate share in the renaissance of our motherland. The 
struggle, let me assure you, will he prolonged and intense, 
but if you succeed with a mighty effort, my earnest prayer 
for the welfare of your University will not be in vain — 

“ Live this U niversity, 

]Meii that learning nourish, 

Live each member of the same. 

Long live all that bear its uaiue. 

Let them ever flourish.” 

And, — let these lie my last words — from the depths 
of mj soul there rises a fervent prayer for the perennial 
welfare not only of your Alma Mater but also of that 
greater parental divinity tc) whom even the greatest of 
Universities is a mere handmaiden as it were — our beloved 
motherland : 
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Tho speech was appreciated throu^'hout the length and 
breadth of India. Even the students at the Convocation, wlio 
had rent the skies with siioiits of “ Gandhi Maharaj hi 
jai’* and interrupting the proceedings, listened with rapt 
attention, and when tlie closing son" of Bmule MaUmm came, 
they cheered the speaker at the top of their voice. A 
“Friend of India,” not often very friendly either to tin* 
University or to its Vice-Chancellor, for once at any rate, 
acclaimed the speaker in the followin" lines — 

" Perhaps the hi^'hest praiee (hat can Iw pfiven to the address di'liveri'd 
by Sir Asntosh Mookerjee at the ('on vocation of the Punjab I'liivcrBity, :d 
Lahore, is to say that it was characteristic of the man. Sir Asiittwli 
Mookerjee is by universal consent one of the ablest Indians of his time. 
In force of character, in intellectual energy, in scholastic attainments, iind 
in political satsacity he towers above moat, or all of his contennwiariis. 
Whatever criticism may be levelled aj^ainst his administration of the 
University of (Taloutta, he has done the work of a giant during the tee 
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years over whieh his Vicc-Chaucellorship has, with a brief interval 
extended. Few other seats of learning in the world to-dav have been 
served so devotedly and with such consummate ability ; indeed, he has so 
identified himself with its interests as to have suggested the saying that 
the Vice-Chancellor and the University are interchangeable terms. Sir 
Asiitosh Mookerjee is therefore qualified in no ordinary degree to offer 
counsel to the alnmni of the sister University in Lahore, and it may be 
hopi'd that his words will be duly laid to heart by the rising generation. 
'The University cannot be saved from inevitable decay and destruction,’ 
he said, ‘ if students allow the pm-suit of their studies to be disturbed by 
extra-academic elements. Do not imagine for a moment that I am an 
advocate of the doctrine that the love of a man for his country should be 
in inverse ratio to the education he has received. On the other hand, 

1 maintain that the culture which leaves a man without true patriotism 
is only one degree less inisei‘ablt> than that which leaves him without a 
(iod.” Speaking next of tlie distinction between real and sliam patriotism, 
he warned bis hearers that ' to he full of enthusiasm and overflowing with 
criticism, without constructive skill, may be a sign not of energy but of 
enervation * * While, tlicrefore, the men whom the Tbuversity sends 
forth to the world should be fearless alike in honest criticism of the actions 
of those in authority and in stern disap[»roval of national wrongs, they 
should never forget that soiiriety and si'lf-possession are the price of 
social safety.* . Not only the stiubmt community but their seniors all 
ovr India would do well to |ionder these words. The present political 
tension has produced an orgy of criticism in which the Moderate has vied 
with the Extremist in ilenouiitung the acts of the (lovernment, but few of 
their heated utterances have slnuvii any evidence of what the Viee- 
Chiiiicellor calls ‘constructive skill.’ Proceeding to outline his ideal of 
what a liberal education ougiit to do for t hose who have benefited by it, 
Sir ^ sutosh Mookerjee struck a yet loftier note. ‘Let the men traineil 
by the University,’ he said, * be leaders in a mighty movement to inlucate 
and elevate the mas.ses, making them powerful co-adjutors in the task of 
social and political reeonsiriuMion, and thereby help to banish jtassion and 
fanaticism from the field of polities, leaving it free for the exeroise of 
reason and jiidrinent. Then will they march triumphantly on towards 
self-determination : ’ Apart from its truth and eloquence, is it unfair 
to read into this |)a8sagc the orator’s apofopia pro vita sua ? Why, it has 
often been a^ked, has this mo.st brilliant lawyer and scholar chosen to 
tstand aside from |H>litics and devote himself entirely to acailemic and 
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judicial affairs ? Hi» would pnibahly reply that more afCod can he done hy 
training the youn" to do ri«j:ht than hy preventins; the old from doingf wrongs. 
Nevertheless, that one of the few stronsj men in India should abstain from 
joining in a upon which so much depends, and in which he is 

capable of renderinji' such iiivalu:?.ble service, must bo a matter of 
profound regret to all wcibwisliers of their country.” 

On a previous occasion, the same journal observed as 
follows ; — 

Sir Asntosh Mookeijee is a inaii of such astounding versatility that it 
is not surprising to lind him assmninir the characteristics of another nation- 
ality as easily as he cun acipiin' its lan^iia^o. 'Phis bein^ conceded, indeed 
wdiethor il be concede:] or not, there can be no (jiiestion as to the nationality 
he put on for the iionc^e in addressini^ niy lords of (Jon vocal ion on Satiirdav 
last. 'Phere is only one Knirlish-speakinir race which is capable of such 
mellitluoiis periods .as those which flowed from the learned Jiid<ve’s lips 
while he brought forward one candidate after another for academic honours, 
and [)attcd them kindly on the liead. .Sir Asiitosh may not actually have 
kissed the Blarney stone, imt tlirutit;li iii> roinuled periods you could hear 
the finest Milesian (^’oi^ue “ Hootliioj; the crimson iwiliijlit ” as Miss Procter 
expresses it “ like the ch»se of an Ambers ps.nhn.” 

hllectioil of Follows, 

The Olympic of the Calcutta University known as 
the Election of Fellows, is just over. 'I'hcrc were 12 candidates 
in the contest. Tlic result of the votin*^ was as follows : 


Votes. 

1. Mr. Jatindranalh Maitra, M.H., M.Tj.U. ... 350 

2. JJi\ Praniathaiiath Xaiidi, M.l). ... 34+ 

3. Mr. Khai?«:ndranath Mitra, M.A., aMJ^.A. ... 343 

4. Mr. (Jharucharidra Jliswas, M..V., li.L. ... 158 

5. Mr. Satischandra .Mtikiirjcc, M.A., li.L., M.L.C. 121 

6. Dr. frcmcMidrakiimar Stm, .M.A., D.Hc. ... 78 

7. Mr. M. Kanjilal, M,A., LL.Ji. ... (Mi 

8. Mr. Jlupcndrakumar Mitra, M.Sc., M.l . ... (53 

9. Dr. Jadunath Kanjilal, M.A., U.L. ... 43 

10. Dr. Harendranath Das, M.A., M.D. ... 33 

11. Kumar Saratkumar Ray, M.A. ... 23 

12. Mr. Nibaranchandra Ray, M.A., B.L. ... 15 
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672 voting papers had been issued. 609 voting papers 
were received back ; two of these were not in order and 
were accordingly rejected. 

Our congratulations to the suecessfui candidates. 

• « « * « 

Medical Edvcaliou in India and in England. 

Some of our friends in Emjlaud, so anxious to vilify our 
students and the system of our medical education in India, 
have lost no time in attemptinij to discredit us in the eyes 
of the medical men in England. The perennial cry of a low 
standard has again l)C('ii raised. 'I’he matter is under the 
consideration of our Ifedical Faculty and we ri'serve our com- 
ment for the future. 

* « « « « 

I'nirarsUg and Finance. 

So the Government of Bengal lias after a lapse of thirteen 
months found time to reply to the hdter of the Kegistrar, 
Calcutta University, tor tinaneial assistance. As usual, the 
Government has expressed its inahilHii and not its nnir'lling- 
ttenH. Now that the .Additional I’axation Bill, enhancing 
the income of the I’rovince by onlii a crore and a half, is 
about to fintl its place in the Statute Book, we are hoping for 

some relief from (Jovernmeut. 

« « « * * 

The Calcutta I’nirerxit)! Carps. 

The Calcutt-a University (’iirps which h.as hitherto won 
very little popular sympathy, is in tin* throes of a great 
financial peril. Unless money is forthcoming, either from the 
State or from the public, the corps will soon disappi'ar. 
Mr. Justice Rankin, theheatl of the (’orps, appeals to Govern- 
ment for an assistance of 3,000 Rupees. We trust his appeal 
will not go in vain. 
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The Second Oriental Conference. 

The Second Session of the Oriental Conference began 
its sittings from the 28th of January last at the Senate 
House, on an invitation from the President and the Members 
of the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts. The 
first sitting of this Conference was held at Poona in 1910, 
under the auspices of the llhandarkar Institute there, 
and it is in the fitness of things that the second session 
should take place in the erstwiiile capihil of the British 
Empire and now the intellectual centre of India, after its 
dethronement from that titular dignity as also because the 
Post-Graduate Department is closely sissociated with tlur 
inheritor of tlie genius of that great man whose memory has 
been rendered sacred by the inhabitants of Poona as the founder 
of the Institute. It is still more appropriate perhaps, that the 
welcome should come from the present Vice-Chancellor whose 
efforts in the direction of a revival of ancient Indian learning 
are so well-known that they do not requim any recapitulation 
or any words of commendation from us. VV'e c«an m<;roly use 
the felicitous expression of Professor Levi ; “ I am well awaiv 
that, just here, in Calcutta and only here, tlie superhutn.-m 
activity of Sir Asutush Mookerjee is striving to make up an 
intercist in these neglected fields ; owing to his exertions, tin; 
Calcutta University has Tibetiiu, Chinese, Ja[)anese classes ” 

The patron of the Conference, His Excellency Lord 
Ronaldshay, in an impressive sptasch clearly pointcsl out that 
the East and the West have ever met for the discovery of Truih 
and that neither a study of the civilisation of the East nor of 
the West alone raaketh a perf(H;t scholar. Lonl Ronahlsliay’s 
style was free from cant and was simple and straightforward 
and was as true as truth itself. Wo make no apologies what- 
ever for quoting his speech in full ; 

“ It gives me the greatest possible satisfaction to welcome 
to Calcutta so large a gathering of distinguished Orientalist-'*' 
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T have looked through the programme of the subjeets upon 
vrhich papers will be read during the next few days ; and I 
oan well understand the keenness of appetite, if I may apply 
to the intellect a metaphor culled from the things of the flesh, 
with which you are about to take your seats at the feast 
which has been prepared for you. Por the alluring prospect 
which lies before you, you are indebted to Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee and those associated w ith him ; and great, if I may 
say so, is your debt. Tn particular I should like to mention 
the splendid work done for this Conference by the Joint 
Secretaries, Mr. (Jourlay, Ur. Bhandarkar and Mr. Bama- 
prasad Chanda, and the Chairman of the different sub- 
committees, Sir llajendranath Mookerjeo, Messrs. A. H. 
Harley, Saratkumar Hoy, 1*. X. Tagore, Satischandra Ghosh, 
and Registrar of the University, Mr. Jnanchandra Gho.sh. 

It is [)orhaps not inappropriate that in opening the 
Conference I should ask a (lucstion which at first sight may 
appear to some of you superfluous or even foolish, namely, 
wdiat is the object with which such Conferences as these 
are held. Tim immediate object is doubtless clear enough ; 
it is to trace th<! tlireads which in the past have gone to the 
making of the splendid and variegated tapestry of Indian 
civilisiition. Much in tin* detail of the pattern of the 
tapestry has been obliterated by the hand of time ; and the 
immediate and conscious task of those who take part in 
the proceedings of these Conferences is tr) make known the 
extent to which prf)gress has been made in rescuing such 
details from oblivion. Look at the titles of the various pipers 
and you can see at onci? that they are the work of men who 
have dived deep into the past and who an* laying liefore us 
to-day the results of their researches, ^■ery well, then, we 
have a number cf scholars each working in his own particular 
department to bring before us of the ]iresent day tin* inodes 
of thought, the iieliefs, the hopes and the fears, and finally 
the achievements of the men of a past age. So that when 
24 
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we have brought together at a Conforonce such as this the 
results of their several labours Ave are able to see Avith increas- 
ing clearness as the Avork ot research proceeds the genera 
nature of the pat tern of which ilie tapestry of Indian civiliza- 
tion consists. Yes ; but to Avhat end? Is the object of such 
rescitrch nothing inonA than the intellectual satisfaction 
of the individual scholar ? Or again, is tliis fascinating 
though difficult task «»f reconstructing the past, being under- 
taken simply to gratify the national v.inity of a people by 
recalling to them the greatness of that, which th(?y have 
inh erited from their ancestors ? Surely not. The ultimate 
object AA'hich consciously or unconsciously thos(‘ who attend 
these Conferences are pursuing, is something more than that. 
The ultimate object, surely, is the sp(?eding of the corporate 
mind of India along the path of its natural developimmt so 
that it may contribute its special share to the shaping of the 
destiny of the human raiiP. 

The intellectual life of a |x;ople seldom procecsls with 
undisturbed uniformity, it has its [wriiMls of aetivity and 
of stagnation. Who can doubt that India has again started 
on one of its periods of actiAUty? lien* in liengal there 
are ample indications of a fresh stirring in tin; world of 
thought. You will lind them in the proceedings of the 
post-graduate work of the Calcutta University; in the 
operations of tin; Varondra Ilesoarch Socsiety — a purely non- 
official body in Northern Bengal ; in the modern school of 
Indian painting inspired by the genius of .Vhanindra and 
Gaganendra Nath Tagore ; or again in the a(!hievenients of 
the Bose Institute whose founder and director, Sir JagswUsh 
Bose, has combined with such succc.ss the analytical 
methods of the W est AA'ith the imaginative in.sight of the 
Bast. And dnally, you will find it in tin; systematised effort 
to reconstruct a comprehonsivo picture of all that the min'l 
of India has stood for in the past of which this Coiiftwnce 
is an illustration, and in which it is easy to pei*c«'iv<» an 
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instructive process of propsvration for a fresh advance. The 
ground won by past generations is being consolidated to 
provide a sure foundation for the next step forward. 

“ I am well aware of the danger of generalising ; but if 
1 now asked what seemed to me to be the distinctive charac* 
teristics of the thought of Europe and of India respectively, 
I should certainly reply, a tendency to direct and analyse 
phenomena in the one case and to look behind phenomena 
in tlie other; or to express myself somewhat differently, I 
should describe the outstanding feature of Western thought 
to he its achievements along the pathway of natural science, 
while I should on the contrary, describe the outstanding 
feature of Indian thought to he the success with which it 
has resisted the natural tendency of mankind to accept the 
phenomenal universe td its face-value. .Vs an observer from 
the West, I havt* found this idetilism in its art and literature 
alike, particuhirly in its philosophic speculations. It is the 
substance behind the shadow, tin* rcjility behind toe appear- 
ance that the mind of Itulia is ceaselessly' striving to grasp. 

We may then ask ourselves if this fact — namely, that 
the mind of one great section of the human race is working 
along one particular channel and the mind of another great 
section is following another channel — has any particular 
siguiPcauce for us ? I think it has. It w'ill not he disputed, 
I suppose, tlnit the ultimate gojil towards which humanity is 
struggling, is truth. Nor will it. he disputed that the strong- 
hold of absolute truth will not fall to anything hut strenuous 
and dogged attack. Very well, then, it is obvious that there 
are great sulvantages in attacking from different directions ; 
or to change the metaphor slightly', in pushing our tvdvance 
towards the goal by different methods. One of the great 
advantages is ihat the (*onclusions reached by' one act as 
a check upon those reached by the other. If the conclu- 
sions reached by both methods agree, our conlidence in the 
correctness of the conclusions is immensely' strengthened. 
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May I try to S'ive you an example ? I take a case in which 
it seems to me that the conclusions arrived at along the road 
of Indian raetai)liysics arc being confirmed by the dis- 
coveries made in Europe in the domain of physics. There 
are many Vedmitiua, who in agreement with Sankara, hold 
the view that the universe jvs w’c perceive it cannot be said 
to possess the quality either of “ being ” or of “ non-being.” 
Those holding this view would T think apply to the universe 
as we perceive it, the much debated Sanskrit term ” Maya." 
Here I must pause for a moment to ask what exactly is 
meant when it is said of anything that it does not possess 
the quality either of “ lieing ” or of “ non-being ” ? The late 
Professor Benoyendra Nath Sen has pointed out that the 
characteristic of all knowledge of the universe is that it 
rests upon the super-imposition of a concept u])on tin* object 
which attempts but is unable to express its true being. Hcmce 
it becomes necessary to change the concept the moment 
it seems that a truer realization of the object has bccni 
attained; but this again has to be given up like the first 
and thus the j>rocess of super-imposition after super-imposi- 
tion goes on becau.se the true “ }}eing ” of the f)bject is never 
reached. If now we consider thi; nature of manifested things 
the meaning of this becomes clear. Ijet us a.sk ourselT(!.s, 
for example, if the name or form under which a tiling 
presents itself to us is rigid and constant? The material 
objects which we see around us, such for example, as 
this building or this chair, present thcm.sclves to us in the 
form of solid and inert mass and under names appropriate 
to objects so constituted. ,Vnd prior to certain recent dis- 
coveries in phy.sical science, we should hav:* been justiliwi 
in saying of these names and forms that they jiossc'ssed the 
quality of “being,” that is, the assumption that they corres- 
ponded to the objects with which they were associated, was 
valid. Becent progress in physical science has shown, how- 
ever, that the smallest particle of the so-called solid matter is 
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a universe of infinitely minute entities in violent motion 
and ire now see, therefore, that the name and form which 
previously possessed for us the quality of “ being,” that is 
to say validity, no longer do so and in the light of present 
knowledge would have to he chfiraoterized as “ non-being ” 
that is, invalid. And w’hen we begin to think about it, we 
])erceive that what we are in the habit of regarding as abso- 
lutely true is, in reality, only relatively true. Take as an 
example, our bodily sensations. Wo label them with names 
such as heat and cohl. Have these names any real validity ? 
Is cold anything more than an absence of heat ? and where 
precisely is th<? dividing line between the two ? Can we mark 
any particular point on a the.rmomet(‘r at which we can say 
that heat exists, that is to say, can Imj characterized as 
“ lieing ” or ceases to exist, tliat is, must Iw d<?scribed as 
“non-being” ? And would the denizen of the polar regions 
Imj in agreement with the inhabitant of Bengal on the point? 

Even in those regions of knowledge in which until quite 
recently we wei-e wont to think tliat we had laid hold of 
truths which were absolute, w(‘ are now learning that the 
foundations on which we had built up vast and elaborate 
structures under the belief that they were of immovable rock 
are. in reality nothing but shifting sand. Professor Einstein 
has, I believe, convinced a large and important section of the 
scientific world that laws hitherto regarded as absolute, 
such as Newton’s Lawof (iravitation and the Laws of ticometn' 
formulated hv Euclid, are in faj’t, only relatively true. And 
it certainly seems to nn? that from the point of view from 
which [ have been looking at the matter the conclusions as to 
the nature of things arrived at hy Profi'ssor Einstein and his 
fellow-vrorkers in the domain of Physics bear a remarkable 
resemblance to those arrived at by the sages of India in the 
domain of rietaphysics. 

Prom the mechanical I could pass on to the moral sphere 
and ask if it is possible to lay down any absolute line between 
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good and evil. But to do so would lead me into a discussion 
of unconscionable length and I have already taken much time 
in my endeavour to illustrate my main contention, namely, 
that the mode.-, of thought of East and of West are com- 
plementary to one another and that it is of the utmost 
advanhige to mankind that eacli should develop on its own 
characteristic lines. Tf I have succeeded in making this my 
belief clear to you, it is hiinlly necessary for me to add that 
when I sav that I wish (liis Conference and those which will 
undoubtedly succeed it all possible success, I am giving ex- 
pression to something more than the conventional phras(;s 
which (diquette demands of the person who happens to occupy 
the honorary position of Patnm of the Conference. 1 am 
giving expression to a very real and deeply l‘<*lt hope that 
this Conference will facilitate that fiirtlmr advance along 
the charactcrLstic Hues of Indian thought fur which, I believe, 
the times are ripe. .Vud it is in the confident belief that it is 
this same hope and dett-nnination that will serve as a beacon 
light to guide and in.spire you in all your labours, that 1 now 
declare this Confenmee ojien.” 

Sir Asutosh Mookorjee, the Chairman of the Keeeption 
Committee, in his usual style took a rapid survey of the 
work done in every department of Orifmtal studies and made 
many suggestions which Orientalists will do well to remember 
in carrying on their eoiuj nests into the domain of the 
unknown. Thus said tluj Vice-Chancellor : 

“ Youii Excelt.excv, Ladies and Oentlemen, 

I rise to discharge the plestsant duty assigned to m«i as 
Chairman of the it(!ce])tioii Committee, and to exttmd a cordial 
welcome to this distinguished gathering of oriental scholars 
and patrons and promoters of oriental studies. More than 
two years ago when, as the sfKikesman of the Teacliors of this 
University who constitute the Council of Post-Crraduato 
Teaching in Arts, I was privileged to invite the Oriental 
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Conference, then assembled in the historic city dear to ^triotic 
Mshraitas, to meet on the next occasion in the capital of 
Bengal, I did so, not altogether without hesitation and mis- 
giving. But We felt assured of the insjiiring sympathy of 
Your Excellencv as our Chancellor as also of the invaluable- 
co-operation of IMr. Gourlay who has himself long been an 
assiduous and a discerning student of Indian historv. The 
invitation thus sent out from our Univeraity was, I venture 
to think, eminijntly befitting, and was warmly acc<!pted. This 
University has been th<‘ first, in academic circles, to recognise 
the supreme value of oriental studies, hy the foundation of a 
Chair in Ancient Indian History ami Culture, hy the estab- 
lishment of a new department tor advaneed instruction and 
research in that fascinating domain, and by the institution 
of .1 special degree for the encouragement of meritorious 
students. I trust you will thus not deem it unbecoming on 
my part when you find me ready to em|)ha.sisH the importance, 
and if need l)e, to defend the eause of the studies which have 
heen pursued hy many of you with lifelong devotion. 

Let me frankly acknowledge at the outset our never- 
failing gratitude to our European friemlswho have undeniably 
taken the lead in the field of Indologv. Tliev have had the 
adv.-intage of approaching problems in an attitude of detach- 
ment. though this v<‘ry eireumstauce may have, in some 
instances, operattal as a drawltack, rendering it impossible for 
thorn to appreciatt^ rh«‘ full signiticanc' of traditional teach- 
ings ; yet it cannot be disputetl tluit the progre.ss Avhich has 
been hitherto achieved in various branches of the subject has 
heen, in a substantial mcjisure, due to their persistent efforts. 
The bright example si t by them has not heen lost upon Indian 
scholars, who have come forwani, in steadily increasing 
numbers, to um.ertake investigations of a high order in every 
department of Tndo- Aryan research. 'I'he result has heen a 
growing recognition in recent years of the benefits likely to 
follow from scholarly co-operation Itetu’cen India and the 
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West. It cannot but be a matter of regret, however, that the 
chief impediment in our way is the remarkable lack of unity, 
in this country, even in the limited circle of votaries of the 
subject of Ancient Indian History and Culture. I hope you 
will liear with me indulgently, if I avail myself of this occa- 
sion to take a rapid survey of what has been achieved in recent 
years and thercjby to indicate in the briefest outline the 
m^nitude, the variety, the complexity of what still remains 
to be explored. This alone can make us realists the imperative 
need for constant mutual co-operation amongst our scholars, 
such as can be most eifeetively secured by rc?gular periodiciil 
confcretices, held from time to tijne, in the chief centres of 
intellectual activity. 

Let me place, in the very forefront of ojir long catalogue 
of works urgently needed, of tasks not yet undertaken, a 
systematic and comprehensive survey of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture in its manifold aspects. Far be it 
from mo to minimise the utility of the well-known volume 
on th(! Early History of India by the late Dr. Vincent 
Smith, for though its short compass made it impos.sihI(< 
for the author to do full justice to all the topics, yet in it as 
a whole, w«! have the first attempt at a systematic political 
history of both Northern ajul Southern India. Al’hat is 
equally to its credit is the fact that it is a suece.ssful protest 
against the theory that the history of ancient India deserves 
no more than an introductory chapter in a college text-book, 
liaaed on fact and Ketion woven into an attractive texture. 
My aspiration, however, will not he ssitistied till we are ahlo 
to produce a treatise on Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
of the type of the encyclopscdic surveys of modern and 
mediaeval history prepared under the auspices of the 
University of Cambridge. For such a gigantic task, we 
require a continuous series of monographs, composed by a 
l)and of specialists and welded together into a homogeneous^ 
whole under the inspiring guidance of scholars with au 
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appreciative vision of our past civilisation. I recall 'with 
pride that the pioneer in this field was our first president 
Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, whose Early History Of The 
Deccan is the first critical account ever written of any 
province of India. With that striking work may he coupled 
the Dynasties of the Kanaresc Districts by .Tohn Eaithful 
Elect and the History of Oujrat by Bhagwanlal Indraji. It 
is high time, however, that we should now make an organised 
attempt, on an extensive .scale, to review the history of 
Ancient India, from century to cemtury, from province 
to province, from movement to movement, so tliat we may 
be able to understand how the srenius of the Indian people 
manifested itself in diverse regions of activity, intellectual 
and spiritual, political and social, bow Indian Culture 
developed through the ages gone by, and whei’ein lies the 
keynote of our civilisation. 

litit me emphasise in this connection the study of the 
Geography of Ancient India, and its influence on her history 
and development. It is to Sir Alexander Cunningham, the 
originator of the Archieological Survey, that we owe the first 
Geography of Ancient India. Though now largely out of 
date, ii has not yet been surpassed, much less superseded, 
by any other treatise composed by an individual scholar, 
notwithstanding that important investigations have been carried 
on by the late Hr. Anandoram Barooah and Air. Xundolal Dey. 
The former collected valuable materials in his Sanskrit 
Dictionary and th.e latter in bis Dictionary of Ancient and 
Medimval Geography of Indisi which is now psissing through 
its second edition in the Indian Antiquary. But a systematic 
work describing the gradual development of our knowledge of 
Indian Geography, specially in successive historical periods, 
is still a desideratum, and I hope the day is not far distant 
when an enterprising Indian scholar will attempt to describe 
the geography of ancient India, from the point of view not 
only of the geographer but also of the historian. 

26 
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It is a truism to assert that the reconstruction of Ancient 
Indian History must be based on a study and investigation 
of Indian Archiieology, which was established on a regular 
scientific footing when Lord Curzon reorganised the Arobico- 
logical Department two decades ago. Whatever difference of 
opinion may prevail as to his other administrative activities, 
the beneficent results of his endeavour to widen the sphere 
of archusological research and to secure the prcjservation 
of ancient monuments; will be remembered with gratitude 
by generations yet unborn. But even before bis time, 
commendable progress has been made in the same direction, 
chiefly through the efforts of scholars in (lermany, I'' ranee, 
England and America, while the achievtsmeiits of some riuliaii 
scholars in the same Held wore of a highly creditable nature. 
To mention only a few, the pioneers in tins difTicult task of 
decipherment of anciimt Indian inscriptions wctre Prinsep, 
Cunningham, Burnouf, Wilson, and Kern in Europe;, and Hhau 
Daji and llajendralala ^litra in this country. Amongst tiieir 
successors, stand j)re-einincnt (Jeorge Hiihler, Prank Kudhorn, 
John Eaithful Elect, D. Ilultsch, Sir llamkrishna Hhandarkar, 
Bhagwanlal Indraji and Emilfe S«*nart. Th(*re is not a braiieli 
of Indology in which Buhier was not an expert. Tin* suliject 
of Indian Epigraphy and Palamgraphy received a gniat 
impetus at his hands. His critical edition of the hiscripfions 
of Asoka is a lasting monument of Ids wonderful patience, 
while his masterly work on Indian Palamgraphy, which lias 
been made easily accessible in the English version by Pf. 
Elect, contains the first systematic treatment of the origin, 
growth and development of the Indian alphabets. The 
memory of Kielhorn is still cherished in the W('sf(;rn 
Presidency as the Superintendent of Sanskrit studios in the 
Dccoan College at Poona ; but though his literary activities 
commenced as early as 1808, two y«;arH after his arrival in 
this country, his attention was attracted to our ancient 
inscriptions only after he had left India in 1881. The 
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volumes of the Indian Antiquary between the years 1888 and 
1896, contain in surprising abundance a formidable array of 
papers on Indian inscriptions contributed by him. All his 
writings arc characterised by thoroughness and accuracy, and 
students of epigraphy will for over remain grateful to him 
for his two lists of Northern and Southern Indian inscriptions 
published in the fifth and seventh volumes of the Epigraphia 
Indica. J)r. Fleet and Dr. Uultsch have, on the other hand, 
accomplished work of abiding value in the field of South 
Indian epigraphy. Dr. Fleet has further given us his 
Corpus of (lupta Inscriptions discovered up to the year 1888, 
while Dr. llultseh has undertaken to re-edit the inscriptions 
of Asoka and thereby to modernise Cunningham’s Corpus 
laser iptionuni Tinliijarum, which has already been rendered 
obsolete by lapse of time and progress of knowledge. Sir 
llamkrishna llhandarkar and Bhagwanlal Tndraji have both 
contributed papers of groat value, which have secured for 
them an honourable placo in the Temple of Fame. The 
former was the lirsttoedit the famous Nusik Cave inscriptions 
in the ‘Transactions of the London Congress of Orientalists,’ 
while the latter has to his credit the edition of the inscriptions 
on the Mathura Lion Cajiital,’ now in the British iruscum, 
and the inscriptions from Ni’pal. Prof. Sftnart's epoch- 
making work. Inscriptions de Fiyailasi, revealed to me an 
enchanting territory when I first acquainted myself with its 
conte-its w’hicli have justly made his name immortal. Of 
the numerous younger scholars, both Indian and European, 
Avho have made their mark in Epigraphy, we cannot forget 
Dr. Theoilore Bloch, Professor Vogel, Professor Sten Konow, 
Professor Ludus, Professor Bhandarkar and !Mr. Bakhaldas 
Banerjee. Among these, the accurate list of Brnhmi Inscrip- 
tions by Ludus. the learned pipers of Bhandarkar on the 
inscriptions of Asoka, t he Kashtrakutas and the Clnihamanas, 
nnd the editions by Banerjee, of various Northern Indian 
inscriptions, such as the Barrackpur grant of ATjayaseiia 
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and the inscriptions of the Falas, are familiar to students of 
epigraphy and do not require detailed enumeration in a 
learned assembly. 

I now turn for a moment to Numismatics which has 
already proved an attractive subject of study and research 
in our University. The pioneers in this field, even men of 
massive intellect like Frinsep, Thomas, and Wilson, did not 
venture upon a systematic survey of the subject and contented 
themselves with notes on various types of Indian Coinage ; 
and it was left to their successors, Cunningham and 
Bhagwanlal Indraji, to place the study of Numismatics on a 
truly scientific basis. Cunningham’s treatment of thet 
Indo-Bactrian and Indo-Scythian coins and Bhagwanlal 
Indraji’s description of the Kshatrapas are so fundamentally 
important that no numismatist even of the present 
day can afford to ignore them, notwithstanding that 
numismatic research has progressed with rapid strides 
in recent years. But the most scientific and systematic 
work in this field has been carried out by Forcy Gardn«.*r, A'on 
Sullet, Vincent Smith, Rapson, Allen, AVhitehead, Nelson 
Wright and a host of others to whom we ow(j a series of excel- 
lent and reliable catalogues of the coins deposited in various 
museums in India and Europe. Frofessor Rapson, who is 
now perhaps the leading authority on the subject, has further 
earned the gratitude of students and laymen by his mcnlest work 
called Indian Coins, which furnishes an intelligible and 
instructive account of the various types of Indian Coinage. 
A fuller treatise has been published in Bengali by Mr. Ilakhal- 
das Banerjce, entitled the Vrachhi Mudra, which brings to a 
focus much valuable information and ctinnot fail to be highly 
useful to the novice. It is remarkable, however, that in spite 
of the labours of so many eminent scholars, little or no serious 
effort has been made, till quite recently, to investigate and 
describe, in a connected form, the origin and history of c'>inivge 
in ancient India. This has, however, been now atteniptisl, 
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p-ini with some degree of success, by Professor Bhandarkar, 
who delivered a course of attractive.- lectures on this subject 
last cold season ; they have been published by this University 
and set forth many a debatable problem for critical study and 
investigation. 

Let me pass on to another held not yet trodden by many 
a scholar, I mean Indian Iconography in its three sections so 
intimately connected with the study of Buddhism, Brah* 
manism and Jainism. The study of Buddhist Iconography, 
begun by Cunningham, pushed forward by James Bui-gcss with 
the help of Bhagwanlal Indraji, first received a scientific 
treatment at the hands of the French miennt Prof. Foucher, 
who conceived th(i idea of writing systematic treatises on 
Buddhist icons when he first visited India and lighted upon 
tiic manuscript of Sadiianainita discovered in Nepal and de> 
posited in the library of the Asiatic Society. He was soon 
followed by Professors Grunwedel and Sergius d’ Oldenbourg ; 
hut it must he conceded that though all these scholars have 
worked as.siduously and unllaggingly, much remains yet to be 
accomplished by Indian scholars when thiw come forth to 
contribute their share to the advancement of the subject. 
Brahnrmical iconography has, on the other hand, had a more 
fortunate career. The pioneers in this field, men like Cun- 
ningham, Burgess and Bhagwanlal Indraji, who never sus- 
pected the existence of works like Sadhanamita dealing witli 
Brahmanical icons, were fortunately followed by llajendralala 
Mitra whose penetrative intelhx-t realised their value and 
utility, and his great work on the Antiipiities of Oris.sa will 
remain a monument of his industry and scholarship. Profes- 
sor Bhandarkar’s lleports of Arclneological Survey, Western 
Circle, also contain descriptions of many images in the light 
of these treatises. The subject, however, first received a 
systematic treatment at the hands of an investigator, too early 
snatched away from amongst us by the cruel hand of Death, 
the late Mr. Clopinath Bao, whose monumental work, 
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"Elements of Hindu Iconography,” no student or investigator 
can ever atford to ignore. He has lieeu followed by Rao 
Bahadur Krishna Sastri who has rendered valuable service in 
this field, and I am delighted to find that a young scliolar, 
Mr. Brindabiui Chandra Bhattacharyya, has already furnished 
indication of his ability and willingness to explore a territory 
where so many schools and types had been developed in 
dilTcrent ages. It is a matter of great regret, hovever, 
that nothing substantial has yet been achieved in the 
field of Jaina Iconography ; for though we have had valuable 
notes and papers by the late I)r. Burgess and Bhagwanlal 
Indraji, and recently by Professor Bhandarkar, it cannot Ixj 
denied that this subject hiis not yet received adequate 
attention. 

I pass on to what may he called the Fine Arts se^ction 
of Arohtcology. !Many of us can recall a time wlum Europivin 
Archicologists found little in Indian sculpture and Indian 
plastic arts which could call forth their enthusiasm and admira* 
tion. But thunks to Mr. 1 la veil, Professor Abanindranath 
Tagore and ill’, (laganendra Xalh Tagore, there has been a 
silent revolution in this dtqKirtment, and we have learnt to 
evaluate the ideals which rendered possible the wonderful 
constructive skill of our pnalecessors in painting, sculpture 
and architecture. The intelligent interest which it has evoked 
in cultured circles is further indicated by the deserved success 
of periodicals like th(5 Rupnm and the fiulian Arts Journal 
The study of the subject has be«m facilitated by the History 
of Fine Arts in India and Ceylon by Dr. Vincent Smith, but 
much remains still to be investigated and interpreted, as has 
been amply shown by the strikingly original and thoughtful 
work of Sir John Marshall, specially relating to the Gupta 
period, which will command the attention and respect of 
scholars for many a year to come. This leads me on to the 
ancient architecture of India, which was first treated in a 
comprehensive manner by James Fergusson, w'hose works 
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may rightly be regarded as of transcendent merit, when wc 
recall the insuperable difUculties which beset his path. Since 
his death, however, not only have new materials been brought 
to light, both underground and on the surface, but new points 
of view have emerged for consideration. In such circum- 
stances, what is urgently required is, not a mere revision of 
his work, as a mere guide-book, such as was undertaken by 
Burgess, but a fresh analysis, a new authoritative exposition 
of the subject in its manifold sispects. 

It would not be right for me to pass away from the 
subject of Arcluoology without some mention of two other 
sections, namely, the excavation of ancient sites and the 
conservation of ancient monuments, which, it may be 
maintained without fear of contradiction, have been placed on 
a systematic and scientific basis by Sir John Marshall, the 
present Director (bmcral of Archicoloiry. Tlu; work of 
excavation, before he came to India, was carried on by fits 
aud starts, without an exhaustive .programnu' for the extension 
of the sites of ancient cities and without a tvell thought-out 
plan to excavate them strata by strata. A'arious sites have, 
however, now been excavated or an' in course of excavation, 
either under his direct supervision or under his advice and 
direction by distinguished scholars many of whom are well- 
tmined Indians. Old Kalauda, the site of Buddhist Monas- 
teries and University, Sarauatb, the place where Bviddba first 
promulgated his religion, Kasia, where he attained his A’/rrewe, 
Sahet. Mahet, the ancient Sravasti, Besnagar, the ancient 
Vidisa, are only a few of the important seats of ancient Indian 
civilisation, which have been thus restored to the sight of this 
generation. The site of panunount interest and siqireme value 
is, however, Taxila, the old Takshasila, whore centuries ago, 
the East and Vest met, where Itelli'nic and Indian cultures 
came into contact and acted and reacted, each on the other. 
This is a topic of perennial interest to all Indian minds and 
is the subject of a valuable thesis by Dr. Uauranganath 
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Bancrjee ; most important results have already been achieved, 
but they arc, I doubt not, only an earnest of far more to come. 

Let me next invite attention to a topic, which is of 
unquestionable interest, but has not yet been worthily treated. 
It is really surprising that though there is no paucity of 
materials for the reconstruction of the Social History of 
Ancient India, no scholar has yet attempted to write a 
comprehensive work on the subject. It has attracted con- 
siderable attention in recent years, since the discovery of 
Kautilya’s JHhasastru by Dr. Shama Sastri, which throws 
considoKible light on the state of society and adininistratioii 
in India in the fourth century before the (Christian era. To 
Mr. Kashipra.s!ul Jayaswal belongs tln^ credit of bringing the 
subject of the ancient administraiive History of India to the 
prominent notice of Orientalists, who have now long waited 
in an.xious expectation of his treatise which, we know, abounds 
in fruitful and illuminating ideas. 'I'int suiiject and tiie 
literature hearing upon it have, meanwhile, been systematically 
treated by Professor Ehandarkar, in the first eom*se of his 
Carmichael Lectures. Among those wJio Jiave worked on tlie 
same lines and have given us their valuahh' eoiitrihutions 
may be mentioned Dr. Prarnat])anath Eanerjea, Miiito Proh's- 
sor of Economics, ^fr. .Pramathanath llanerjce. University 
Lecturer in Comparative Politics, Mr. Narendranath Tjaw, 
Mr. Jogendranath Samaddar of the University of Patna, Dr. 
ilameschandra ^Majumdar who has migrated from this Univer- 
sity to the University of Dacca witii a view to esbihlish them 
a school of Indian History, and Dr. Radhakumud Mookerjee 
who has sown, what may prove to be fruitful seeds, successively 
at Benares, Mysore and Lucknow. These and other seholam 
have no doubt helped to incre:i.se tlic bounds of our knowledge 
of Ancient Indian Administration ; but I call upon all wlie 
are engaged upon this branch of Indian studies to bring foiHi 
a comprehensive work on Indian Polity and Administralieiii 
not only of the days of Chandragupta but also of subsecpusit 
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{Mriods, utilising, for this purpose, all possible data and sources 
of information, whether they Ije embodied in literature, coins, 
inscriptions or momiments. 

Another subject of paminoiint inten'st which has not yet 
received the full shares of .atteiilion it deserves, is the, history of 
Indian lleligions. 'I’h(! subject is so vast and the materials 
are so manifold that a comi»lete history cannot possibly bo 
undertsiken by a sinirlo scholar. 'I'he researches of Professors 
Max Muller, Oldenberi', liloomlield and Leopold Von Schroeder 
have facilitated our understanding; of the religion of the 
Vodic Aryas. The history of Buddhism has been i*ecovered 
by Profe-ssors Oldenberi;, Uhys Davids and Kern. But this 
religion, it is a truism to assert, did not and could not develop 
separated from the main current of Indian thought and cul- 
ture ; and the background of Buddhism and its connection 
with the previously (vvisling religious systems have noAv lieen 
carefully inv<!stigated by a thoughtful and erudite lecturer 
of our I 'niversity, Dr. Ibmimadhab Barua, in his work on iVc- 
BuddhMic fiidhtii Pliilosophjf. X brief account of Jainism 
we owe to Professor Buhler and a more adeijuate treatment of 
Vaishnavi.sm, Saivism and minor religious .systems to Sir llam- 
kri.shna Bliandarkar. But the.se books do not cover the whole 
field; triorc an* mafeiials that are yet untouched and problem.s 
Unit yet remain to be solved. The two books which attempt 
to give accounts of the ])rincipal religious sy^stems are Religions 
de riede by M. Barth and lieligUms of India by Professor 
Hopkins; they only serve to whet our appetite aud do not 
profess to satisfy our needs. lli*n* then is a domain of al)sorb- 
ing interest, worthy of the elTorts of tho acutest intellect, 
affording ample scujie for crith.*al .and coiupanative study. 

It is a matter for congrafulafion that much progress bias 
been made in recent years in the domain of the History of 
Sanskrit Ijan.*ua;ge and Literature. Prof. ^lax Muller, whose 
Jliatot'y of Ancient Sanskrit hiferafnre was <a work of un- 
<lue8tionable merit when first published in 1849, wjws followed 
26 
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by Prof. Weber who made the first systematic attempt to 
collect critical data from the contents of Indian literature, 
with a view to the establishment of its internal chronology 
and history. Ilis History of Jndimi Literature, first 
published in 18r)2, Avas an improvement on its predecessor 
in more than one sense, tvs it took into account 
not only the Vedic and Post-Vedic Sanskrit literature but 
also works concerned with lluddhism. Prof. Schroeder, 
who came next, published his attractive work, Indiun lAtera- 
ture and Culture, in 1887. In 1900, Professor Macdonell of 
Oxford brought out his useful eompihition entitled “ A 
History of Sanskrit Literature.” Put amongst tlu? sivailable 
historical works on the literary movements of the early period 
of our civilisation, the most authoritative;, up-to-date* and 
comprehensive is the; truly great work of Prof. Winternitz, 
which fairly covers the; entire; field of ancie'iit Indian Litonv- 
ture, dealing not only with Bnehmanic literature;, Vedic and 
Post-Vedic, hut also with the literature; of the; Buddhists and 
of the Jainus. It is ine;xplicnhle; why a systematic history 
of the entire range of Sanskrit liiterature; should 
not be attempted on this scsrle by a band e)f orientalists in 
India. While; still on this topic, it is only fair that I should 
draw your attention to two monumental tasks recently unde;r- 
taken by Indian scholars. The first of these is an encyclo- 
paedic History of Indian J^liilosophy in eight volumes supple- 
mented by trvo volumes of- sources and a general Iiuh'X 
volume. Professors Bclvalkar ami Banade of Poona, who 
have made themseh’es responsible for this laborious enlerpris;; 
have already published a brief outline of their scheme ol 
work, and there is little doubt that when the attempt fruc- 
tifies, it will materially advance the world’s know'lcdge of 
our philosophy. The second is a new and critical edition of 
the Mahabharata, undertaken by the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute of Poona and designed to lx; carried out 
by a band of Maharashtra scholars, the most conspicuous of 
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whom is Mr. N. B. TJtgikar. The need for a critical and 
reliable edition of the Mahabharata has been acutely felt for 
more than half a century, and if the Institute, under the 
inspiring and controlling presence of Sir Kamkrishna Bhan- 
(larkar, succeeds in its endeavour, it will do a real service to 
the cause of Indian scholarship; hut the magnitude and 
complexity of the task, requiring as it does a minute study 
and comparison of all the editions and translations of the 
Mahabharata and Harivaiisa printed up till now and of all 
the manuscripts of the work known to be in existence, will 
make an exacting demand on our time and money. The 
members of the editorial committee have already issued a 
prospectus detailing their scheme of work and appealing for 
public support. T v(‘iiture to hope that in view of the 
national importance of the undertaking, their appeal will 
meet with n?ady and adequate response. 

It is impossible for me, within the limited time at my 
disposal, to take a peep into every department of the 
activirhfs so dear to oriental scholars, — such as the history 
of Indian .Mathematics and Astronomy which engaged the 
attention of profound scholars like Bapudeva Shastri, (ieorge 
Thibaut and Sudhakar Dvivedi ; the historv of Indlui 
Sciences, Physical, Natural, and Soeio- religious, which has 
occupied the thoughts of men like Sir Prafulla Chandra Bay, 
Dr. Brajendra Nath Seal and Prof. Benoy Kumar Savkar ; 
the history of Indian Medicine and Surgery which has drawn 
to i ts service men like the Thakore Saheh of tJondal and 
(lirindranath Mookerjee; (he history of Indian CTi'ammar 
which has attracted men of the type of Kielliorn and Belval- 
kar; the history of Indian Philosophy which has called forth 
devotees of the type of (ieorge Thihaut and (ranganath Jha; 
Indian Lexicognphy which fascinated gmierations of scholars 
like Wilson, Buhtlingk, Both, (luldstuker, ^lonier M’illiarns, 
^lacdonell, .vnandormn Borooa and Paranatli Tarkavachaspati ; 
Philology of the Vernaculars which has enlisted in its cause men 
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like Sir George Grierson, Ploeriilo, Tcssitori nnd Bijaychandra 
Majutndar ; Indian Race Origins which has roused the spirit of 
enquiry in men of such diverse typ<*8 of intellectual interest as 
Bal Gangsidhar Tilak, Sir Iterhert Risloy, Ananhikrishna Aiyer, 
Herbert Bruce Hannah, Ahinashchandra l);is and llamaprasiid 
Chanda ; the mysteries of South Indian History and the 
diversifying c(Toot.s of Dravidiaii culture which have lieen so 
ably investigated by Prolessor Krishnaswamy Aiyangar and 
his pupils ; and, last, hut not th(^ h'ast, exploration in 
search of relics of Indian civilisation, which have fired the 
enthusiasm of men like Saratchandra Has and Sir Aund 
Stein. The field, we .-ill teel eon vi need, is limitless and the 
toilers innumerable ; still I have not yet suirgested other 
enchanting territories opiMU'd o»it in reciMit years — 
the problem, so (h'ar to Prof. Sylvaiu f 4 <fvi, of the 
extra*territorial influeii(;e of Indian Civilisation in far 
distant or inaccessible lands, Tibet, (’hina, Japan, Central 
;Vsia, Siam, Annain, Cambodia. Java and thi‘ other Islands 
of the Indian Arcluepelago, or the pi’oblem of invivstigatioa 
of the mutual inlluonce of .Vryau and Semitic civilisations 
within the very boundarie.s of this eoutinent. I hastei\ to 
assure you that my omission to refer to workers in these 
directions is not dm* to lack of appr(!ciation of the importance 
of their labours. 

There is, howevcfr, one topic of absorbing iritore.st, which 
cannot be here jjassed over in silencer. During many yeaivs 
imst, scholars have set tlujmselves assiduously not only to 
study published and available works but also to discover 
manuscripts which had for ccnturi<;s remained conccahsl 
from the eyes of Orientalists: 'I’lie activities of private 
individuals in this held have iHnm .'ilmost romantic and can 
be traced back to the last (pnirter of the eighteimth century. 
As early as 1774, .Sir Itohert Chambers, who was for some tiinfi 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court and President of the .\siafic 
Society of Bengal, succeeded at an approximate co.st of C2r),0rt0 
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sterling in collecting a vast and unique colltiction of 
Sanskrit niantiscripts. This was purchased by the Prussian 
Government in 1842 and was subsequently deposited in the 
Imperial Library at Horlin. Similar att(‘mpts to collect 
manuscripts were made by Colonel Mackenzie, Sir William 
Jones, Horace Hayman Wilson and Thomas Edward Cole- 
hrouke. I'he idea of collecting manuscripts on behalf of the 
State and printing their lists or catiilogues seems to have 
originated in a letter to that effect addressed to the Viceroy 
and Governor Geneml of India in 1808 by Pandit lladha- 
krishna of Lahor<!. The suggestion was readily taken up by 
the Gove-rnment of India who allotted an annual sum of 
lls. 24,000 for that purpose for the whole of India. The 
task was entrusted, in this province, to the Asiatic Society of 
Hengal and a systematic search for ancient manuscripts was 
begun by the late Raja Rajendralala .Mitra. After his death 
the work was ably continued by Professor TIuraprasad Sastri. 
The Collection, which is d<5posit(*d in the Library of the Asia- 
tic Society, contains several unique manuscripts on Buddhism 
which arc yet unedited, but an; described in Dr. ^litra’s 
Nepalese Buddhist Literature and ]Mr. Saslri’s Descriptive 
Catalogue. Most valuabbf iu this connection are Bcndall’s 
Catcvlogue of Manuscripts in the Cambridge University 
Library and Mr. Sastri’s Catalogue of Palm-leaf ^[aiiuscripts 
in the Nepal Durbar Library. Li Hombay, the work Avas 
umlertakcn bv Dr. Biihler. Dr. Kielhorn, Sir Ramkrishna 
Bhundarkar, Dr. Peter Pet«*rson ami a band of other scholars, 
and it AA'as due to their unceasing efforts that the Bombay 
collection can jioav claim to In' one of the largest of its kind 
in the AA'orld. In tin* course of his search Dr. Biihler visited 
various places in Kajputana, Central India and Kashmerc, and 
the result was ’ he discoA'erv of ivliole bnniches of literature 
till then scarcely knoAvn. In 1874. he searched the Library 
of Jesalmir and Avas the first to start a systematic search in 
the Jaina Bhandaras. His famous Detailed Report of a Tour 
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in search of Sanskrit Manuscripts,” published from Bombay 
in 1877, is a mine of information and has become almost a 
classic with Sanskritists. The achievements of Sir Bam- 
krishna Bhandarkar in this field are no less conspicuous. Not 
only did he succeed in collecting almost twice the number of 
manuscripts purchased by his two predecessors together, hut 
his reports, which give us .scmps of historical information 
generally contained in tlie old manuscripts at the beginning 
and the close and also lucid summaries of works connected 
with Indian religions and philosophic systems, are marked by 
rare erudition and painstaking i*(is(>arch. I should be failing in 
my duty if I were not to mentior. hew; two other great works, 
namely, Weber’s Catalogue of Sanskrit !Mnnnscripls in the 
Iloyal Library of Berlin which is the first full and scientific 
catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts, and Aufrecht’s masterly 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Oriental Mnnu.scripts in the 
Bodleian Library at O.vford. The Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Bomltay Collection has btjen long delayed, and the volume 
recently published covers only a limited field. On the other 
hand, thanks to Mr. Sosliagiri Sastri, Mr. Kangachari and 3I.r. 
Kup]mswanii Sastri, the Descriptive Catalogue of the Madras 
Governm<;nt Oriental Collection of .Alanustu-ipts has mad»; 
rapid progress, and nearly thirty vohimes are already in tlu; 
hands of scholars. 

Here! must bring to a clo.se this inad<;quate and imper- 
fect .survey of the scope and nsult of the many-sided acti- 
vities of oriental scholars, chiefly in this country, during the 
last half a century. The vistas they have opened but, in many 
a direction never before thought of, enable us to obtain a 
glimpse of a pinorama, exceedingly beautiful and attractive. 
You will forgive me, if T feel tempted to enquire how exalted 
must have been the intellectual and spiritual attainments of 
the race that inhabited this vast continent during centuries 
pa.st, which has left to mankind a legacy of inestimable value, 
so* rich and varied sis to have arrested the attention and 
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excited the curiosity of successive generations of scholars in 
almost every civilized countiy of the modern world. Truly 
irresistible are the problems which are presented in ever- 
recurring sequence by the remnants of the contributions of 
Ancient India to Literature, Grammar, Philology, Lexico- 
graphy, Poetics, Dramaturgy, Prosody, Phonetics, Metaphysics, 
Ethics, Eeligion, Sociology, Folklore, Polity, Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Architecture, Numismatics, ^Mathematias, Astronomy, 
Medicine, Surgery, Agriculture, Biology and other depart- 
ments of knowledge csscmtial for the progress of humanity. 
Do not pray misunderstand nu* and impute to me the; untenable 
ymsition that humanity has not sulvanced and thought has 
not developed since those precious contrihutions \ver^^ made ; 
but I do confess to an in.stinctive feeling that Indians 
of old had discovered the root-ideas in many a branch 
of human activity which the modern world has hitherto 
failed to appreciate and assimilate. Who, for instance, could 
hav(? realised that the Loctrine of Unreality, so dear to the 
philosophic [ndian, tnight have its counterpart in the all- 
pervading Theory of Jlelalivity. But believe me, I do not 
refer to the achievements of our illustrious predecessoi’s in a 
spirit of e.xultation due to patriotic sentiments. On the other 
hand, I venture to ask you, in all humility, to discover what 
mighty forces were in operation, perba})s silent and unper- 
ceived, which arrested the development of this ancient 
civilisation and helped to make it dormant. Such an inve.sti- 
gation miglit have been only of academic interest if we had 
to study the remains of the civilisation of extinct races like 
those that flourished in Babylonia and Assyria in ages past 
and then faded awav from human meinorv. But we are 
confronted here with the highest intellectual and spiritual 
manifestations of a nation which, we all trust and hope, 
still retains, though often unpcrceived and unrecognised, the 
indestructible germs of life that only requiiv to l)e re* vivified 
so as to enable it to re-conquer for itself an honourable place 
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in the front rank of the civilised peoples of the modern world. 
Let me, thorufure, appeal to you, with all tliu emphasis at my 
command; not merely to content yourselves with the investi* 
gation of the facts of Ancient Indian History but also to 
make a supreme ell'oi't to ascertain their real significance, so 
as to illustrate that search after truth is after all far more 
ennobling than qn(;st after facts. You will then have justly 
earned the ovc^r- lasting gratitude of every man and woman in 
thi.s vast contineiit, for you will have discovered and thereby 
helped us to eradicate the deadly causes of this intellectual 
stagnation. I now conlially extend to you the respectful 
welcibmo of all the cultured people of the Presidency of 
Bengal”. 

Professor Syl vain Levi, the prince of Indologists, requires 
no introduction to the cultured public. His speech will, we 
are confident, be read with interest by all cultured people. 

“ Your Exckli.kncv, Sir A.sirTo.sii Mookkrjkk and mv dear 
Confreres, ladik.s and (jknti.kmex, 

I first beg to thank you for electing me as President of the 
Oriental Conference. It is a great honour, the value of which 
I fully appreciate? : the chief duty of a President is to keep 
silence and to listen. This is exactly my programme. I have 
come to India iioc to tea(?h but to be taught. In the West, we 
have books, libraries, collections ; but we have not the life 
moving before tin; eyes ; we miss that intimate feeling of 
tradition which can r<?veal even to thes simplest, souls .some deep 
truths which will escape the scholar working on t<?xts at his 
desk. I had a clear instance of it a few months ago, first 
when reaching the soil of Iiidisi. T had landed at Colombo 
for going to Calcuthi. The night train took ims through 
Ceylon to some ferry boat, and in the dawn light, as coming 
out of a dream, I saw nefore me Hhonashkoti, Bameswaram. 
These are names full of recollections for any Sanskrit scholar, 
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and some of you may know that I have heeii myself working 
not such a long time ago on the Ramayana. F liad happened 
to Find out a Buddhist Sutra, and a very 1ii<{ one, tlie Saf2~ 
dhamiamiHty-npaslhaini Sidra, the original of which lias Fieen 
lost for many centuries, but we have a Chiiiose translation, 
dated (>th century A. 1)., and a Tibetan translation later by 
four or flve centuries. And there 1 bad discovered a faithful 
copy of the description of the world as givem by Sugriva to 
the monkeys sent in search of Sita ; it came out that the text 
of the Sutra was rather in favour of the ructuisiou, and still 
more of the Kashmirian recension, and that (he whole, com- 
parison of all texts (including the Rumayanamanjari of 
Ksemendra, and even parts of the Harivansa), testified to an 
unexpected knowledge of tlie far eastern isles and seas. This 
is a work a scholar can do. Hut as the train bi'sran to run, I 
saw flocks of poor, obscure, unknown men who had come from 
far, faraway, to worship the holy footsteps of Rama exactly 
as Fci Ilian and llouen Tsang and Vi-tsing and many more 
anonymous pilgrims had been cimsing long stretches of land 
and sea, over de.se rts, mountains and oceans, just to worship 
the holy footsteps of the blaster who had, in a small remote 
corner of India, taught for the whole w orld le.ssous of mild- 
ness, bounty, sacrifice. Dimly, confusedly these poor anony- 
mous pilgrims of Dhonashkoti and Ranieswaram were 
holding up an old, noble tradition the seci’et of which they 
had suddenly revealed to me. They had come because they 
had to come, because the Aryan genius of India wanted some- 
body to come once for its “jayasubda," its cry of triumph 
after achieving its noble fcisk. "When after long strivings of 
missionaries and kings, the Aryan started from his northern 
home along the Gsniges, and saw' that he had reached the 
southernmost point of \ he country w'hich had bemi allotted to 
him by Fate, he looked back with a feeling of pride to the 
^k he had now accomplished. And he was right indeed in doing 
it, for his work had been magnificent : Having to deal with 

27 
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races less advanced in their culture, or even still wild, he had 
known hoAV to reduce them without destroying them. Ue had 
won them through the prestige of a civilisation mora complete 
more developed, and in the frames of the social order he had 
organised, he had managed for them regular, settled places 
where they could assist him in the maintenance of order or 
even rise up to a higher stand. It depended only on them, 
adopting the language of the Aryans or refining their own 
idioms in order to enable them to express new doctrines, new 
conceptions, richer and deeper. The growth of the Tamil 
literature, for instance, is an evidence which speaks highly in 
favour of the Aryan colonisation. Southern India did not 
lose anything of her own originality by thishencficent contact ; 
she only gained from it. 

Great civilisations do not grow in the narrow frames of a 
local culture; nothing is more childish, more fals(‘, m»re harm- 
ful than the mean conceits of a narrow nationalism which 
pretends to reject or to disown anything coming from outside. 
A civilisation is great on account of the part of humanity in- 
cluded in it, expressed by it and the larger is the part of 
humanity it could absorb, the more is it fit to appeal to 
general mankind. If the Greek civilisation has been great 
beyond any comparison, it owes this privilege to the richness 
and variety of elements which contributed to its shaping. 
Classical Greece has gathered the inheritance of all greiit 
civilisations of the past, Kgypt, Assyria, Persia, Pluimicia, 
Crete, and many more in the Near East. I do not say nor 
mean that a civilisation is a kind of mosaic work artificially 
combined. It is necessary that mind transforms and assi- 
milates the loaves just as the body grows stronger only by 
the food which is digested. It is necessary that w’ith that 
infallibility which only instinct can confer, the nation, or 
rather the men of genius who make out a nation know how 
to draw’ out of accidental features what is the permanent, 
out of local features what is general, out of particulars what 
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is universal: mty latja nityalah praplih. This is the inspira- 
tion under nrhioh the Aryan genius has made the greatness of 
India. And, as it usually happens in the turn where the 
genius of a nation reaches its utmost height, there came one 
of the obscure conscience of the multitude a poet to translate 
in words of art: Valmiki is the son of all-India ; all- India 
has recognised herself in his Ramayana. The conqueror of 
the South is not the chief of an army, not an almighty 
emperor, Alexander or Napoleon. He is an exile, almost 
a vagrant: to assist him in his tremendous w'ork he has 
only the devotion of a brother, the love of a wife ; to sur- 
mount his long and awful trials he has only an unshaken 
faithfulness to duty. Kven when the day comes when an 
audacious demon has by an ignominious trick endangered 
the world's order, ho does not appeal to manly violence ; he 
calls to his aid holy monkeys and hear.s of the forests, as if to 
show that tlie whole Nature has a joint responsibility in the 
order which man is striving so painfully to realise. 

That is the deep lesson, the “ rahmya ” which was all 
at once revealed to mo just when crossing these holy spots 
of pilgrimage. But, grand as it is, India’s civilising work 
has gojio far beyond these vast limits : it has extended its 
moral heneiits to all the eastern half of the Asiatic Continent. 
Indian genius had its colonies, far larger than the huge 
metropolis ; Indonesia, Indochina, Serindia are iiames which 
up to date record a past glory. But here we are facing the 
dark side oi Indian genius. Vour pilgrims have tor a long 
time unlearned these roads, and pilgrims of the thought 
are still neglecting them. How many among India’s educated 
people — I except of course professional scholars — are aware 
that Cambodia and Champa add a large and beautiful chapter 
to the epigraphic lite rature of Sanskrit jjraaastis, that no 
proper study of Mahahharata and Ramayana should he done 
without the help of Yavanese poetry, that China and Tibet 
are still keeping a large library of Indian works several 
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thousands of thorn, and some of them as extensive as Maha* 
bharata — the originals of which have disappeared likely for 
ever, but which a continuous clTort of interpreters should give 
back to India as well as a continuous effort of interpreters, 
mainly come from India, had done them into Chinese and 
Tibetan ? How many have heard, for instance, that wo have 
still in our hands a Chinese-Sanskrit dictionary compiled by 
the celebrated pilgrim Yi-tsing ? Flow many do know that 
Kothan, Kashgar, Kucha, Kharashar and many of the small 
oases scattered along the fearful sands of C<M»tral Asia, now 
the land of Turki diah;cts an<l of Islam, Chinese Turkistan 
as wo are rightly used to call it, have been a magnificent 
home of Sanskrit learning, wherti grammar and books of India 
were read, translated, imitated, wh(M’<5 Indian theatre hiul 
borne a sumptuous offshoot of religious plays, “ i/tilrtts ” ? 
How many do know that the Turks of Mongolia, about the 
time of Ilouen Tsang, used to real in their own idiom the 
Hidimbavadha of Mahabharata r F am well aware that, 
just here, in Calcutta and only here, snpcrhuinaii activity 
of Sir Asutosh Mookerje<! is striving to wake iip an interest 
in these neglected fields; owing to bis exert ions, tiie Calcutta 
UniversityhasTibetan, Chinese, Japanese classes; the publica- 
tion of the Calcutta rniversily contain pap(»rs and books which 
carry the horiiton of India heyond present fiidia. But I will 
be allowed to speak frankly and to state that these newly 
recovered domains have not yet come i?i r(?al confatst with vour 
traditiontil and classical teaching. 

The Calcutta University has pnhiishad, in 1915), the 
Tibetan text and an Knglish translation of an ethical 
work SesrahsiloH bu, that is Prajnadnittia; according to 
the Tibetan translator, Nagarjiina is the author of this 
work. The Englisli editor and translator fully endors(3s 
that sbitemont ; he ifoes even to say that Nagarjuna 
flourished above 100 B.C., a date which very few people 
will admit easily. That IPrajnadanda had been selected 
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as one of the text-hooks for Higher Proficiency Examina- 
tion in Tibetan by tlie late Sarat Chandra Das who had 
given a first rough edition of the text. The new editor 
has spared no pains in preparing his text and translation. 
He gives a grapiiic description of his efforts, in the course of 
two years spent in. Tibet, to seek assistance of monks and 
laymen. At last, he found some Head Master who had had 
the advantage of receiving a scholarly e.xplanation of the 
first 102 verses from I'l learned Lama of llrigatse, the Lama 
being able to give tlie meaning assigned by tradition to some 
of the passages which appear quite incomprehensible at first 
sight. Now let us turn to the text itself, and pick up some 
verses, say : verse? 13, in the translation ! 

“ Tf you sin in speech you will ho damned — the parrot, 
the singing bird and the waterhen, the silent waterduck — 
which man does not catch, — their entire accomplishment is 
silence.” 

Well, it is fairly strange to find the parrot (iiioled as an 
instance of cautious silence. Fjot us try a lit«?ral translation 
of the Tilxjtan ! 

“IFy the sin of their mouth they are going to destruction, 
the parrot, the mountain bird and the titirn. Hy not speak- 
ing, the waterduck does not perish. Tiie total accomplish- 
ment is not *^0 speak.” 

Is not any Sanskrit scholar just reminded of the well- 
known verse, “rt/wrti/o mukJnt(Io>tt‘na htnUnuntfe Snkaaariknh, 
f/okaa t»fm no pndht/anft’ niaunam’ ani'rot-thaxnilliannui' ? ” Lot 
us take another more, v. 41, the translation has : 

“The fire which burned the forest — became the com- 
panion of the wind, — and that same extinguished the tire — 
So has the waak man no friends.” 

Again this is a well-kncwn verse of Pancatantra : 

Fanani dahato vaknch aakha hhowati luandah ! 

Sa eva dipanaaaya krse kaayaati aauhrdetn " 
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lustead of the fire ” in the third lino, the Tibetan has faith- 
fully mar-me “ a lamp,” just as, the Sanskrit dipa in the 
Sanskrit original. 

One verse has been particularly distressing for the Eng. 
lish translator, that is verae 31. He drst found there “a 
wicked man whose ear was filled with curds,” and ho adds 
a note where he refers to a desperate explanation afforded l)y 
the Lama. Later on, in the corrigenda, he substitutes : 
” O, Kama, evil-minded like curdled milk,” an unexpected 
npama “ comparison.” The text has literally rendered “ Had 
mind curd-ear” and that “curd-car” will tell every Sanskrit 
scholar of the well known Dmlhikanta of the table. 

I am quite far from di'precating the work done by the 
translator or the publication cdittwl by the University in a 
collection which is already so rich in excelliMit and original 
works. If we can improve the work it will be- simply owing 
to the pain taken by the one and to the lilterality of the other. 
I mean only to show you by a striking instanc(i how 'I’ibetau 
has to be taken in Indian University, in intimate connection 
with your own Indian texts. Instead of applying to 'I'ibetan 
monks and laymen, should the translator luive applied to an 
average Sanskrit scholar, he would have beim immediately 
informed that the so-called work of Nagarjuna is only a 
anbhaaita-saHgrdha, an anthology of tlm regular type and 
collected at a fairly late dat(‘, centuries and centuries afttir 
100 B.C. He would have got an easy explanation of so many 
riddles suddenly cleared up in the light of the Sanskrit ori- 
ginal. And the sami; has to be said of Chinese, of Japanese, 
of Kuchean, of Khotanese, of so many languages foreign to 
India, but that have to centre round 'the Sanskrit scholarship 
for a proper study of Indian civilisation. And that is why 
I am so glad to see you congregated as in a common effort to 
dispel the darkness which still covers so much of your path 
in order to bring . it to the healthy light of the day. 
aatyat paro dharmtt. No duty is higher than truth. 
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Ti'hile quoting that word of wisdom, 1 am suddenly reminded 
of another one which I have been reading a little before. 
MftUHttiH SiurvarlhasudhaninH “ Silence is universal accom- 
plishment.” My excuse will perhaps be that on account of 
some misunderstanding I was informed too late of the fact 
that my presidential duty before keeping silent implied an 
address to be delivered, and to put it in the words of a French 
classic, 1 miide it too long because I had not time enough to 
make it shorter.” 

We desire to otter our Avarmest congratulations to all 
workers whose labours have made the Conference so success- 
ful and in particular, the three Secretaries, Mr. Gourlay, 
])r. llhandarkar and ^Ir. Itainaprasad Chanda. Mr. G<>urlay’s 
geniality of manners, his tact, his insiglit into the human 
character, have all contributed towards the great success of 
the Conference. 

The following gentlemen were elected Frosidents of the 
different Sections ; 


Yedic 

Iranian 

lluddhism 

Philology 

Sanskrit aiid Prakrit ... 

Literature 
Persian and A rabic 

Philosophy and Religion 
Political History and ... 

Chronology 
Social and Religious 
History 

Ancient Geography 


Dr. S. K. Pclvalkar, M.A., Pli.D. 
Shams-ul-L’ lama Jivanji Jamsetjec 
Modi, C.I.E., Ph.l). 

Rev. Anngavika Dhanimajral. 

Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala, R.A., 
Ph.D. 

^lahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Sastri, M.A.. C.I.E., F.A.S.B. 
Lieut. -Colonel. G. S. Rankin, M.A. 
M.l). 

Kuppiisvami Shnstri, Esq. 

Rno Bahadur R. Narasimhachar, 
M.A. 

Dr. R. Shama Sastrj', B.A., Ph.D. 
K. P. JayasAval, Esq., M.A. 
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Archaiology ... ... Hao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri, 

B.A. 

Sciences ... ... Bai Bahadur Joges Chandra Bai 

A^id.vanidhi, M.A. 

Ethnology and Eolk-lure Itao Bahadur L. K. Anantakrishna 

Iyer, B.A., L.T. 
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— 

THE DEWDROP 

Fn tliB bliss, they say, <»f‘ the love that laves 

tiu: skies and ocean and earth 
All things hasten to lose, they say, 

the grieving ripple of birth. 

AVhy then ah ! do 1 tnnnhle and pale 

at the thought of thee. O Death 
And shivering stand to lake iny plunge 

in that inlinite sea of hmithr 
'riiere arc? the. lost joys of my life? 

far sunk beyond rave and fret. 
There arc? the souls of drcviins untlowered 

and the roses of regret, 

'.rhere i.s the sunken drc^adful gold 

of lilt! Once that might have hc'en. 
Shipwrecked memory anchors tlu're, 

and my di'ad leaves there are green. 
Why in the merge of all with all 

by a jiliingi? iveovc*rahle. 

Desperate diver shudder 1 

from all pearls in one shell f 
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For O more precious than all things lost 

is the one that I let fall, 

One heart brimful of love for me, 

her love that encnsketed all. 

Dear, like a trembling drop of dew 

I held thee in my hand, 

How of a sudden could 1 so spill 

as to lose in the infinite sand ? 

As I stood madly secure of thee 

as happy I looked my fill ; 

Thou from my jealous palm didst slide 

and vanish in salt sea rill. 

Now by the infinite shore I roam, 

the bliss that all things laves ; 

Down bent, weeping I seek for thee 

by a mournful music of waves. 

Deaf to the grandeur and the roar 

that hath washed thee away from me 

In the streaming sands and my own salt tears 

I wildly look for thee. 

Thou with the freshness and tlie foam 

art glorying borne aw'ay, 

I, amid wreck and driftwood grope 

and dally with all dismay. 

Come back, tremulous heart, I sob, 

heart’s bliss, come back I cry ; 

Only the solemn ecstasy 

of waters makes reply. 


Ohose 
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THE EMPERORS OF JAPAN 

The recent visit of the Crown Prince of Japan to England 
was a memorable event. It not only awakened considerable 
interest, but it deepened Great Britain’s friendly relations 
with the Land of the Rising Sun. Such an undertaking 
would not have been possible a few years ago when the Im- 
perial House was i*eally an Imperial Temple where the Em- 
peror and his family weM jealously guarded from the eyes of 
the people. 

It has been said that the llikado was an institution 
rather than a marked personality, and with a few exceptions 
this is true. Descended from the Sun Goddess, he w'as himself 
regarded as a god by his subjects. Too divine to rule de facto, 
lie sat upon an altar rather than upon a throne. Had it not 
been tor the coming of Commodore Perry, for the insistent 
demand of the West to break down the barriers of an island 
kingdom w'hich lyeyasu in his “ liegacy ” had hoped would 
he proof rigainst all foreigners, the !Miki\do would be still a 
shadowy ligiire veiled behind a screen, whose subjects were 
worshippers and whose croAvn was a halo. With the Restora- 
tion of the Emperor and the opening of Japan to foreign 
trade and a fresh influx of social intercourse, the eountry 
entered upon a fresh lease of life. The vitality and initiative 
of Japan, afitw over two hundred and fifty years of complete 
isolation, are amazing. Sh»* conquerixl China and Russia, and 
drove the Germans from the Par East. As Great Britain’s 
valued Ally she has generously fulfilled her pledges, and if the 
Anglo-Japaneso Alliance is renewed, she will continue to 
fulfil them in the futurr. 'Phe reigning Emperor has thrown 
a.side the most elaborate tradition of the divinity of kings ever 
conceived and become a man, the hejid of a Constitutional 
Government. 
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Japanese history is the story of the rise and fall of $;roat 
families. The majority of the Kmperors wore lulled to sleep 
with the incense of worship. They w'ore puppets on 

the Shogun’s chess-hoard, kings to h«> moved more easily than 
castles. If, as soinetinu's happened, an Emperor displayed 
sufficient forc(* of character to recognise ikado-worship as 
another name for political intrigue, he Avas prom])tly made to 
abdicate in order to make room for a loyal hut pliant nonenti- 
ty. AVhen this gatin' of moving sovereigns wsis at its height 
there were no less than tiv»? emperors living at the same time! 
Under these cireumstanees it will etinse no surprist; to lintl 
that Japanese history is not remarkahle for its aeeounts of the 
deeds of the Mikados. In the past men who iisnrped their 
power hiiilt the Japanese. Empire, such mc'n as Yorilomo, 
Nobunaga, llideyoshi and Tyeyasn. 

M’e turn to the Xlfionffi and Knjiki for an account of 
the early Emperors of Japan, and wind these pages lack in 
veracity they make up for in ji g<K>d deal of pi(*tur('s<|ne detail. 
The old ehronich'i's, when they were not giving their .dteidion 
to tedious genealogies, seem to have rewdleil in fairy tales, hut 
with all their shortcomings the-y sueci.'edial now and again in 
depicting an Emperor, not as a god hid as a man governed liy 
very human pa-ssioiis. 

Jirnnui, the first Emperor of Japan, was a compieror of no 
mean order. AVe are tolil that “ he, subdued and pacilu'd the 
unsubmissive savages.” He was aided in his eomiuests by 
the Sun (irodd('.ss, who appeari'd to him in dreams, ovifreanie 
his enemies by the sudden ereation of noxious vapours, not a 
little reminiscent of poison gas, .and giiidi'd him wills the 
“ Eight-hand Crow.” 

The Emperor Chiiiai is far l(!.ss famous than his wifsi, the 
Empress Jingo. On one oecasion, while he was playing his 
lute, the .Ernpres.s heseamo “ poss(‘.ssed.” She sjiokc of a lan<* 
of treasure in the West, which she was prepared to hestoir 
upon her husliaud. Hut the Emperor wa.s a sceptic, ainl 
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would iievop Imvo beli«5V«d in cultured pearls, fits told her 
that if he were to uliinh to the top of a mountain, and look 
ivostwawl, he would ol)s<!rve no country hut “only the great 
sea.” He went further, for growing weary of what he 
considered his wifci’s hulToonery, he called the Gods liars, and 
angrily ])ushe(l aside his musical instrument. Tliis remark 
and cliihlish action provokeil a sliarp retort from the Kmpress. 
The I'rime Minister, who happened to witness the scene, greAV 
alarmed, and hade the lOinperor continue to play his “great 
august lute,” which he no doubt considered jjreferable to a 
domestic (juarrel. 'I'he chronie.lers write, with no little 
sense of the dramatic: “The Kmperor slowly drew his 
august lute languidly to him. Almost immediately tin; 
sound of tin; august luti; hecami* inaudible. On their forth- 
with lifting a light and looking, the Heavenly Soveieign 
was dead.” The land in the West was Korea, the country 
coinpiered by the indefatigable impress .lingo. That is 
th(‘ story ol old ehroniclers. In all probability Korea was 
d(*fe;ited later, and in a sm'ies of conllicts. 

Xint«)ku is one of the most popular l'’m])erors of Japan. 
It was his custoju to climl> a lofty tower, and when looking 
about him ’;e diseovered no smoke rising from the house.s of 
his subjects and no singing of joyous songs, he came to the 
conclusion that the |)eople were loit poor to cook tlu'ir food, 
and abolished taxation and forced labour for three years. At 
such times he practi.sed rigid <'conomies in his palace, a 
rain-soakt'i ])lac<* where “starlight tiltered through the 
crannies and exposed the bed-mats.” “When Heaven 
eslabli.shes a- Prince.” he s;iid. *’it is for the .sake of the 
pcoph*. The Prince must tlu'ia-fore m.aUe the people the 
fouiulation.” 

Unfortimalely tl: Kinperor's domestic alVairs did not run 
smoothly. He fe.ll in lov with Kiihada lit) Kiigahime, and 
concerning licr he ihn^- aildre.ssed oim of his attendants : " It 

is our desire to liestow alTectioii on thi.s damsel, but, harassed 
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by the Empress’s jealousy, we have not been able to become 
united to her. Many years have passed. Why should she 
waste her years of bloom?” One named Hayamachi came 
forward, and in a brief song offered to wed the maiden, but 
having received royal favours .she refused to have anything to 
do with deputy lover. 

Nintoku also fell in love with the Princess Yata, and 
desired to make ht'r his concubine. Tn a verse duologue Em- 
peror and Empress discussed the nintt(*r, and it would seem 
that the hhnpress had the last word, llather unwisely she 
went on a journey, and during his absence Nintoku lived with 
the Princess Yata in his ])alnce, or, as the Japanese politely 
express it, “ exchanged his pillow with her.” At Nanhva the 
Empress heard of her lord’s infidelity, and refused to he unit- 
ed to him in spite of the Kinperor’s fervid solicitations, .also ex- 
pressed in verse. Deeply incen.sed against h<*r husbind she shut 
herself off from the world in a palace at Yainashiro, and to this 
palace the Emperor sent Kuchiko, replete with many a repen- 
tant song invent(5d hy his sorrowful master. We read: 
“When the Grandee Kuchiko was repeating an august song 
to the Empress, it was raining he.avily. Then upon his, 
without avoiding the rain, coming and prostrating himself at 
the front door of the palace, she on th(‘ contrary went out at 
the back door; and on his coming and ])ro.strating himself at 
the back door of the palace, she on the contrary went out at 
the front door. Tlien, as he crept backwards and forwards on 
his knees in the middle of the court, the streams of water 
reached to his loins. Owing to the Grandee being clad in 
a garment dyed gre<in and with a red cord, the streams of 
water brushed against the red cord, .ind the green changed 
into red.” In spite of the chtiineleon performance ol 
Kuchiko the Empress would not yield. Indeed, she remain- 
ed obdurate when the Mikado pleaded in person. We read 
that “the Emperor resented the Empress’s great indignation, 
but yet continued to love her.” 
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There is the story of the fair Otohime, whose radiant 
beauty was said to shine through her raiment. She was 
loved by the Emperor Ingyo, and the Empress was aware of 
his amour and of his frequent visits to Chinu to see his mis- 
tress. The Empress’s comment remains a model of dignity 
and wisdom. “Thy handmaiden,” she said, “is not one 
whit jealous of her younger sister, hut she fears that the 
people may be distressed by your Majesty’s frequent visits to 
Chinu. I humbly pray thee to diminish the number of thy 
visits.” 

Tlie most beautiful Japanese love poem was written 
by one of the Court ladies after the death of the Emperor 
Teiichi. How she had secretly loved him is summed up in 
the following lines : 

Wert thou a itreeimis stone, IM clasp thee tight 
Around iny arm ; wert thou a silken dress, 

I’d ne’er discard thee either <lay or night ; 

Last night, sweet love ! 1 dreamt 1 saw thy face. 

The Emperor Yttriyaku, with a view to encouraging the 
silk industry, desired the Em])ress and her concubines to plant 
mulberrv trees, lie also instructed Snkara “to make a 
collection of silkworin.s throughout the country.” Now Sakara 
made a mistake and collected Ixibies instead, which in due 
season he presented to the sistonished Emperor. His Majesty 
laughed lieartily, and gave the babies to Sakara, saying; 
“Do thou bring them up thyself!” “Sahara’s ludicrous 
blunder was really a matter of philology. The Japanese for 
silkworm is while kahi means “to nurture” and iSTo 

“little one.” 

It was during the period of the later Ashikoga Shoguns, 
when the usurpers were artistic but (‘(teminate sesthetes, that 
the masses, no less 1 oan the Emi)erors themselves, suffered 
most acutely from mi.srule. We are informed by a contem- 
porary writer that “ The common people made tea, and sold 
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it in the garden of the Palace. Children made it their play- 
ground. By till! sides of tlie main approach to the Imperial 
Pavilion they modelled mud toys : sometimes they peeped 
behind the blind that screened the Tmpj5ri.nl apartments. The 
Sovereign himself lived chiefly on money gairnnl hy seliing 
his autograph... So miserable and lowly had everyfhing 
become.” 

Through the tiingled web of Japanese liistory, so full of 
the deeds of usurp«‘rs, the won(l(5r is that tins .Kmper()r.s, 
banished, deposed, and bandied about by tin* nn'reerniry h.nnd 
of political intrii'ue, should .still nslain the loy.-il lovjs of tier 
people. When the Dual (Jov<5rnmen( fell, heeaiisj* it was tojt 
weak to stand again.sl tin* (h5man(ls of tin* West, that 
alToetionate rogsird was eonsiimmattnl in tin* lt<‘stor;ition of 
the Emperor in 18()JS. 

The Emperor to-d.ny is no longer veiled from his people, 
lie is seen of all men. .Mik.ndo-worship, even in tht5 conntry 
districts, is p.nssi’ng .nw.ny, and soniethiiiii' more (>nduring is 
taking its place. .Vn (.‘inpjo’or nipresj'iitinij ;i shadowy and 
u,selc.ss deity is a jioor snlistilnle for a nise ruler in elosi? 
touch Avith his ])eople. It '\as left to the Crown I'rinee of 
Japan to shatter <»nee for all llnr old veil of alleged divinity 
and the stupid reginn; of isol.ation. lit* is .alive to the denio- 
cratic tieeds of his country, and in his visit to Kiufl.ind he 
has done much to difepitn and slri’iigtlnsn our <ii1V‘eli(5n and 
regard for our J!ipam;.se .Ally. 


F. ilAIII.AN’l) D.VVJS 
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ETHICS OF ZOOLOGY ' 

In his introduction to the ci<^hty-third s(;(;tioii of the 
Ain-i-AkhaH Khnik Ahulfazal wrote of Aklair ; 

“ His Majesty has tati"ht men somothinir new and 
practical and has mad(! an (‘xc(;llenl rule, which 
protects the animal, iruards the stor(*s, teaches 
equity, reveals the excellent, and sliniulates tlie 
lazy man.’’ (lllochmann’s Aln-i-Akhnrl. Vol. I, 
p. 217.) 

Let us constitute ourselves humhie rollow«‘rs of Akhar 
and strive to Und a rule that will at tincc protect the .-ininml, 
^iiard the stores of zooloirieal hnirnini?, maintain «'(|nily 
between zooloi'ists and stimulate the excellent, if not the 
lazy, man to sound zoolouiciil researeli. 

Sir AVilliam Jones in his inaui;ural discourse to the 
Asiatick Society, dtdivered in ('alenltti in 17'' I. otnilted 
zooloii;y from tlm proposed itnenda of the Society. Nine years 
later, in his tenth atldress. he i“\plained the reason. "Could 
the lis'ure, instiiuMs, atid (pialities of hir ls, beasts, insects, 
reptiles, and tislies.’' he said, “ he ascerl.tined. either on the 
plan of ButVon, or on that of Linnaais. without -ivitii.- p.iin 
to the ohjtnUs of our examination, few sindh's v.diihl aiVortl 
ns more solid instruction (»r more e\t|uisi!e delisiht. " 

He. went on to stiiti' that he could not ta)ucei\e of the 
feeling's of .a naturalist who couhl oce.asion the titi'-ery oi ati 
itinocent bird. ‘‘or. deprive even a butt- rlly of its liatural 
eti.joyment, because it has tin* misfortutie to he nirt* or Iieauti- 
f"l.” Tie tlnui I'ave the follow inu: translation of a 
•‘"tipletof Firdausi : — 

“Ah! siMiiT van e;nni>". , rich in hoiinlcii t:rain : 

lie lives with pleastec, am’ lu* dios with j'.un.’’ 

AilrtrcBB dottvvrtnt (o ttio of itu' Ninth Annsat Moi'iinu ot tIm' 

I'ntiaii Seivtico CougroiiH nt Madras ; Kotiriinrv, 

2 
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Elementary as was Sir William Jones’s concept of zoology, 
his opinion as a scholar and a poet cannot be dismissed lightly. 
Thcrje is, as the French say, nothing that kills like ridicnie, 
but ridicule kills only Avhen its object is really ridiculous. 
To laugh at what is true and solid is to exhibit hurk of 
sympathy and sense. 

There seems to me, hoM'cver, to b(? some confusion of 
thought in Sir William Jones’s statement, which 1 have uo( 
quoted in full, and, moreover, he has ignored the ruuda- 
niental difference in the point of view of a man whost* 
attitude towards animals is entirely religious as a believer iu 
the transmigration of souls and the accumulation of merit, 
and that of one whose di.slike of cruelty is ethical and 
ajsthetic. Firdausi’s couplet exprosscis tlu? views of tin- 
latter, the edicts of Asoka those of the former, for the edicts 
arc directed not against cruelty to animals but against iJie 
destruction of life. 

Xo decent zoologist is cruel to animals. Indeed, atuoiii' 
civilized men there is something antagonistic to human sanity 
in deliberate cruelty ; it is e.ssentiatly morbid and unnatural. 
But then; is another kind of crnellv, due mainlv to lack of 
imagination and carelessness. It is dillicult in wateliiug a 
carter twisting the tail of his ox to believe that his motive* is 
entirely free from vicious ])h*asnrr*, but that it is mainly due 
to a lack of the intellectual ability' to picluro to himself the 
feelings of the ox Ave may concede. Curiously enougli this 
minor type of cruelty is often pn'valent among those to 
whom the r(;ligious motive is all-im])ortant. 

It is a custom in Japan to throw the laboratories of tin* 
Imperial L'niversities open to the' public once a y'car. and 
to provide a popular exhibition of scientific apparatus and 
preparathms. In 1915 I happened to be in a Japanese 
university town in which an e.xhibition of the kind was in 
progress. The main exhibit in the phy.siologicaJ lahoratory 
AA’as a living rabbit firmly tied down and cut open in such a 
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way aa to illustrate the. heating of the heart. Even supposing 
iliat the rabbit was com])letoly ana33thetizc(l, the exhibit was 
:i disgusting one from a Western point of view, and would 
prohibly have caused a riot in London, even befoi’e the police 
intervened ; but in Japan, women and children examined it with 
]i!.‘rfect equanimity, and my friends of the University stalf 
could not see anything wrong. And yet these very proft‘.ssors 
ami lecturers were in the habit every year of holding a solemn 
service of expiation in one of the great Buddhist monasteries 
of the city for the souls of the animals which had been dissect- 
(>(1 in their laboratories. 

It is an interesting s])eculation whether the Japanese 
crowd would have viewed the vivisected rabbit with the same 
ci|uanimity if it had cbaiusMl to Ihs one of the animals of which 
the repi'esental ion in painting is permitted by the narrow 
canons of Japanese art. 1 must eon less that my own objcc- 
lions to the e.vhibition were just as nuieh icsthctic as moral. 

The study of zoology in India has not, as a matter of 
practice, h(*cn much alleetial hy the edicts of A.soka, and the 
ivinarks of Sir AVilliam Jones on the snpijosed cruelty involved 
in zoology had no more tlnui a temporary effect on the history 
of the Asiatie Society. Indeed, it seemed at times as if the 
stone the builder had rejecti’d had become the headstone of 
ihe corner, for in the days of Blyth and again in those of 
Aleock, zoological papers wen* amongst the most important 
published in the Society’s Journal, \everlheless, it is as well 
that in our zoiJogical work we should keej) in mind both 
Firdausi and J’iyadasi. 


I need not waste, your time on the crank who loves //<»>• 
and hates mankind. 


^cientitic work is plaimsailing a.s long a.s a man can do it 
‘'lone. It is when he has to consider others that the strain 
^'"1 dilliculty begin. There is one jioiiit, small in itself but 
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still important, in n'liidi I notice that iny younger colloagurs 
«!xperi('nce peculiar dinieulty, namely, in acknowledging t (> 
help'lhey have received from their seniors. The matter is iioi 
so simphi as it seems. Two intfalls must he avoided, that of 
flattery on the one hand and that of plagiarism on the other. 
For Indians there is the added di/Iienlty of a foreign langnai>:i*. 
There is nothing more diirKuiU. than to pay a graceful compli- 
ment in a language not oiuj’s own. Delicacy of findijig, moreover, 
is ofl(m nece.ssary to distingiii.sh helwesen a common eonriesv 
and snhtle Jlattery, 'I’he l)<‘.sl way out of the diHiculty is lo 
say frankly what help has been received aiid to express 
gratitude in as few words as possible. 

The <|ue.slion of plagiarism is »j\en more didicnll in 
seitMifillc re.searcb than in lit«‘rafure. If ShakesjHjare, as some 
of my younger colleagues w(aild argin*, was justified in appro- 
priating a commonplace? plot and transmuting it into a work 
of genius, wo also are justitied in using the ideas of otliers as 
our own. l.'nfortunately few«if nsare Sliakespearcs, or Darwins. 
Darwin was one of the most modest <tf men, and always 
scrupulous in acknowledging Hs.sistance of any kind, even. t»r 
perhaps especially, from ihosi* whose liglits were miieh less 
than his own. In acknowledging help, wheflu'r from the 
writtmi or tJte spoketi word, we cannot do l)ctlm* than accept 
tin? iiilrodnctory part of the Oriijhi of Speoirs as our guide. 

Dili this does not (lis))o.se of the more general (ptestion 
of plagiarism. How much may ho legilimatiily appropriated, 
or may unything l)c appropriated at all? In (he ’Jlotiiaii 
(,'hiirch St. Alpii<>nsu of Ligiiuri, the oins modern Doctor of 
the Church, is a(;copti'd as the llnal referee on ethical (jticst ions, 
lie was bold enough lo draw up a tarilV of mortal siu in thelt. 
lie rul(:d that in c(?rtaiii circumstances a respectable man "'ln> 
stole a shilling from a working rmin, or fourteen shillin"^ 

from a crowneil head, did not commit a mortal sin ; but that 

to steal even a few farthings from a beggar was always a 
mortal sin. In scientific ethics we have no such autborifv 
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as St. Alphonso ; but the rule that uothing whatever should 
he taken from any living; person without due acknowledg- 
ment is a good one. We must steal not at all, either from 
king or beggar. There an;, however, in science as in literature 
many ideas and phrases so universally understood and accept- 
ed that to trace them to a personal origin is not only un- 
necessary but also a little ridiculous. Even such ideas and 
phrases, if attrihut(;d to an author, should he attributed cor- 
rectly. For example, the saying that the practical man prac- 
tises the follies of his ancestors is often attributed to lluxlev, 
hut rirally came in the first instance from Disraeli, in whose 
Coni i/sbif it is placed, with many other self-evident senti- 
ments, in the mouth of the wise .lew Sidonia. 

'Phe mention of Huxley leads nu* to a point almost uni- 
versally ignored at the prt.*sent day in the ethi(;s of zoology — 
the importance of literary style in tin; presentation of scion- 
tilic facts and ideas. If anything is worth saying it is worth 
saying w’oll. You have* all heard of liulTon. who used to put 
on his court dress and his sword whenever he sat down to 
write. Such external certMuouy is perhaps contrary to the 
spirit of this age and, therefore, may app*?ar to some of us to 
have been mere atVection on DulVon's part ; which it certainly 
was not. Scientific facts, howevt;r, are worthy of respect, and 
should be treated with due decorum. Style has been defined 
as saying things in an appropriate manner. It is not ap])ro- 
])riate to couch a plain statement of facts in highly figurative 
or etivl)oratc language. Plain facts must he stated plainly. 
Our aim in zoological literature must he chaste simplicity, 
hut journalese is not simple, nor is it chaste. JSupertluous 
words, w'ords used to stiU'tle or confound without thought of 
their precise meaning, in short all idle words, merely recall the 
xHj'ing that language vas given to man to c»)uceal his thought. 
lfi however, you adopt the telegraphic style in descrip- 
tion — and nowodiys economy in print is always desirable 
tor dnancial reasons — do so only in mere diagnosis, and 
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in diagnosis be adequate, and be consistent. It is neither 
economical nor grammatical to write in describing an insect ; 
l)od.v black ; the legs are brown.” 

I would advise everj zoologist to study Sir Arthur Qiiil- 
ler-Couch’s lectures on The Art of Writing Knglith. He will 
find .some hard sayings. With many others, I have found 
the statement that a case can only mean a 1)ox not a litlle 
disconcerting, but the fact that such statomimts make us feel 
uncomfortable proves that they contain an element of truth. 

Apart from literary stylo in the writing of zoological 
papers, the question of the mechanical preparation of the 
manuscript for the press is oin* of ethical significance. As 
editor of the Records and Jfemoirs of the fndinn Mmciim I 
often receive manuscripts that luu'd many hours’ careful and 
troublesome work before they can be sent to the print<?r. 
But for the fact that Dr. Iv«*nip is kind enough to relieve 
me of much of this drudgery, T would scarcely hesitate lo 
refuse even to consider a great part of th«< matter submitted for 
publication. Carelessness or ignorance as to pumduation a)id 
the use of capitals is rife, and few authors t.ake any trouble 
in indicating the use of italics or other special type. It is 
surprising how few zoologists know even such elenientary 
rules as that of the proper use of brackets with lie* name of 
the authors of species. These names should nev(‘r be enclos- 
ed in brackets, unless the name of tin; genus of the speides 
haa been changed since the latter was first descril)ed. TIicm! 
may seam trivial points, but their neglec.t indicates not only 
carelessness, but selfishness and lack of understanding. 

Zoology has become so complicated that fow <»f 
us nowadays are more than “ Scarabees.” This is 
an immoral state, not only Iwcause no man in these 
strenuous times has tiie right to narrow his interests 
to a single family of beetle.s, but also iMicause the whole 
of biology is at present encumbered with unco-ordinatisl 
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details that clog the machinery of progress instead of acting 
as motive power. 

In zoology, however, as in all branches of knowledge, it 
is worse than being narrow>ininded to assume an interest if we 
have it not. One of the most unpleasant persons I ev<;r met 
was a young student who emerged from a very dirty bouse in 
Iceland and remarked ; “ Good-morning ! Uo you thiiik Loid 
Verulara wrote the plays of Shakespeare ? ” He took no 
more interest in the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy than I did 
in Icelandic politics, but wished to impress the foreigner. 
You may apply this parable to zoology as you like. 

In rcjcent years zoological controversy, like most other 
branches of criticism, has grown more refined, but we are 
still far from that urbane irony which an American critic 
reganls as one of the highest manifestations of the literary 
spirit in modern England. Courtesy is apt to degenerate into 
irresponsible and often irrelevant insinuations, such as, in 
Eurepe, slackness in war, or, in this country, an anti-Indian 
spirit. In some branches of zoology, notably in pure taxo- 
nomy, opinions are so varied that no general consensus seems 
possible. I have ob.served a tenilency among young zoologists 
ill India to treat conclusions, Iwsed presumably on ascertained 
facts, somewhat lightly, in order to avoid controversy — as in 
the case of a young man who brought to a friend of mine a 
paper in which far-reaching conclusions were derived from 
somewhat meagre research. My friend pointed out that the 
evi'lenee hardly justified the conclusions. 

“Oh,” said the author. **1)111 I can change the con- 
clusions ! ” 

On the other hand, it is quite unnecessary to call a man 
a liar beciiuse you disagree with him on some controversial 
point, or even on soim; matter of observation. All men cannot 
think, or even s( .-, alike, and because a man is senior, 
or bi'longs to a different race, he is not necessarily wrong. 
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If the majority of zoologists were endowed with a sense of 
humour (which, after all, sis Thackeray has pointed out, is 
essentially the same thing tu a sense of proportion) much 
controversy would he avoided altogether, the real point at 
issue not being any point of fact or even of interpretation but 
merely some personal fad, jealousy or spite. I was on<?e buying 
some sleeping-mats in the 3ilalay State of Kelantan. The man who 
had brought them for salestated that it had taken him two months 
to make them. I turned to another Malay who was standing 
by- -an uneducated man, but endowed with the ready wit and 
delicacy of feeling so characteristic of the Malay race — and 
enquired if this could be true. “ Doubtless, Tunii" was tin; 
reply, “ hut perhaps he only worked one day in each month.” 
The retort was a retort coiirttHnis ; no olTenee was caused, 
and the bargain was concluded in a manner satisfactory to all 
concerned. 

The true test in all controversy is the inner b'clings of 
the disputants. So long as a man nispects his opponent and 
feels no bitterness towards him, controversy is a good thing; 
but inscientitie controversy there must he no reservations, no 
quibbling. We must play with all our cards on the table. .V 
j)lan I have adopted in the Rncon/s of the IikHoii Mitteitiii 
seems to me a good one. Som»? years ago T publishod a paper 
in thti Meuioirn of /Itr .laoilif; Swof/tf of Homjol in whicli 1 
pointed out that there was considerable diversity in tin? 
frogs usually grouped tinder the name Itam th/riim. 1, 
therefore, suggested that sevitral distinct species should lie 
recognised. Dr. (i, .V. Houlenger , then in ehargt; of the 
lleptiles and Datrachia in the British Museum and still 
recognised as the leading herpetologist in Burope, ditl 
agree with me. lie paid me the great compliment of siMiiling 
me a paper for publication in the Iteoonh of the Judkin 
Mmeum, refuting my claim for the speciiic recognition of the 
different forms of Bam tif/rim, which he regarded tts merely 
races or varieties. 
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In certain points Dr. Doulengor avhs evidently right and I 
wrong. So I wrote a second note expressing my views as 
modified by Dr. Boiilenger’s argument. Of this T sent the 
manuscript to him ; and he replied in a third note. The three 
notes were then published togetlior as a kind of dialogue, so 
that all the facts and argiinients of the case were submitted 
to the zoological world together, without the slightest bitter- 
ness, loss of mutual respect, or ill-feeling on the part of 
either the senior nr the juni(»r author. Far otherwise was it 
with the famous controversy on the proper generic name of 
the bed-bug that raged round the world some years ago, from 
Hawaii to Helgiuni and from England to Canada. 

In setting forth this ideal of urljano controversy 1 do not 
mean to say that there are not cases in which the experienced 
zoologist does well to be aiiirry. Dishonest or grossly careless 
work, work done nuTcly for the sake of etVect or to satisfy the 
investigator’s personal ambition or further his oflicial promo- 
tion, must always meet wifli uni|ualified condemnation, in 
which there is no r«)oni for mutual respect. 

In the ollicial document whereby the Zoological Survey 
of India was constituted in Iblti our relations with the 
technical departments are laid down as bein^ tluKse of “co- 
operation without sulMirdination." 'I’he thanks of all Indian 
zoologists are due t(» the man who discovered this formula. 
I do not .Know his name. 'I'hc formula implies not only the 
recognition of pure zoology on the part of the tiov(*rnnient of 
India, hut silso its independence of direct economic aims. I 
have nothing to say against applied seimiee. provided that it 
he science at all, hut tlu* term is often *‘api)lied ’ to something 
akin to the Holy Itomaii Hmpire, which has been described 
as neither holy, Roman, nor an empire. 

Even in the. purely physical hranche.s. in which the 
mathematical demonstration of facts is possible, ” practical 
3 
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results ” often rest on a very small basis of research. The 
whole affair is in fact an inverted pyramid, liable to topple 
over at any moment and overwhelm its supporters. As soon 
as the question of life ent(‘rs into applied science the matter 
becomes vastly more comple.x, and just as the life of the 
animal is more complex than that of the jdant, so is applied 
zoology more diiliciili than applied botany. Some day W'c may 
know something about life, and understand how a plant or an 
animal lives, how and why it reacts to its environment. At 
present we know practically nothing. The gr«‘at triumphs of 
applied biology are empirical, such as the discovery of the 
value of Cinchona bark ages before tbe malaria parasite was 
known. And yet they an* triumphs of pure re.s(*arch, for 
research is only exp(>riment and its interpretation. The 
practical knowledge of the )>rimitive tishernian or agriculturist 
is l)ased unconsciously on the experience of a thousand 
years. At present all wt* can do in a laboratory or a niuseuin 
is to speed up experience, to attempt t'> learn in a few months 
or years what the peasant has tak(*n (amturios to h*arn, and 
has sometimes learned wrony: in tlie end. 

Applied zoology should be, and pi>rhaps some day may 
become, the great philanthropic agent of the world. At 
present, it is often a Avolf iii sheep’s clothing, a devil mas(|iio- 
rading as an angel of light. No iroverimnnit or commercial 
body can resist the temptation of demanding results, and in 
India w'e hear of even professors exp(?cting from tln'ir students 
a research a month. Such demands often meet with a ready 
response, especially from the young and ignortint. This can 
only result in a furtive and subtle dislionesty fatal to all true 
progress. I am (irmly convinced that applied zoology 
is at present, with our inadnquati^ appariitus of research, 
largely a chimera, indiscriminate faith in which is akitt to 
that in th(! stories told in the Pht/xiolofftts and its successors, 
the raedimval hcstiari(.‘s of Wesh^rn iilurope, about such animals 
as the elephant and the leopard. Tlntse storuis wore not written 
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in the interests oE material truth, hut with a strictly moral or 
religious aim, Tiiey completely ignored facts, but yet were 
based on existing things. It was not until considerable numbers 
of Europeans went into tlie countries in which the libelled 
animals led theit own unmoral lives that t he true facts became 
apparent, and 1 do not think that eitlier the morals of Europe 
or the interests of zoology siilTered in the rev<*lation. 

In his Jlhlon/ of EiitjUnh LUerofure frovi the Beginning 
to the Xonnon CoiKfiteHl SiMpford llrookc translates an account 
of the leopard from an early poem on the Pnti titer, the Whale 
ttnil the VortUtge, The panther lives, we learn, “In the far 

lands in deep hollnws , glittering in a many coloured 

eoat like .Tosc'ph's, a friend to all, save to that envenomed 
scather, the Dragon.’’ After feeding (on what we are not 
told), he sleeps for tliree nights. When he awakes, “a lofty, 
sweet, ringing .sound comes from his motith, and with the 
sung a most delightful steam of sweet*smelling breath, more 
grateful than all tin* blooms of herbs and blos.sonis of the 
trees.” 'J'his ujystic aroma is compared by the early English 
poet to (he hope of divine salv.ation. 

IIowev(;r fair the tlowers of applied zoology may seem, 
the ripened f.iiits :iri> often Dead Sea apples, disa])pointing as 
the breath of the leopard, not to mention his unfriendly dis- 
position, must have been to the lir.st lettered Knglisiiman who 
stumbled upon him in the jungle and awoke him from his 
slumbers. 

Virgil ill his (leorgirn wrote what was .iceepted for centu- 
ries by tin. learned as a manual of practical agriculture 
))oetically expr('s.sed. .Among other processes he described the 
manufacture of a swarm of Im’cs from the carcase of a heifer. 
Imagine the potd reclining in his cool verandah with a 
manuscript of Hesiod half-unrolled on his lap, and pausing 
in his dictation to gaze over the countryside and muse for a 
moment on his own love for the simple tarmer s litc. For- 
tunately for his reputation as a prtictical agriculturist his (or 
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rather Hesiod’s) process for the abiogenetic production of 
honey-bees, which involved the slaughter of a prime heifer, 
was as unsound economically as it was biologically impossible. 
No one tried the experiment, and so the process was accepted 
from generation to generation as ])ractical. In fact, the light- 
hearted, and doubtless illiterate, Samson, who slew a lion on 
his w'ay to visit his lady-lore and afterwards found a comh 
of wild honey in the skehdon, and made a riddle of it to 
puzzle the Philistines, was much the more practical man of 
the two. In modern times the man whe introduced mongooses 
into the H’est Iudie.s, rabbits into .Vusfralia or .sparrows into 
North America, doubtless thought that he had accomplished 
a great work of applied biology — at lirst. 

In discussions on the value f)f znologi(‘al work there is 
nothing that makes me more indignant than the saying that 
this or that piece of Indian research is good work — for India. 
This usually means that it is of inferior quality, hut must not 
be judged too hardly becau.se it has been done eithi*r by an 
Indian or by an lilnglishman working amidst Indian ditli- 
culties. We Indian zoologists, to judge by tin* work of «mr 
predecessors — Hodgson, Itlylh, Stoliezka. Hlanford, Aleock and 
many others — have no rea.son lo claim indulgence. There can 
he nothing more fatal to liuliaii scienc<‘ than to aim at a low 
ideal, and no greatei' insult can he paid to any hranch of 
.scientific effort than to judge it from a racial or a- geographi- 
cal stand))oiiit. Zoology is often regarded in India as the 
Cinderella of 1 he seienc(!s, audit is, tlwrefore, necessary on 
occasion tor zoologists to mingle the meekness of the dove 
with the sJihtlety of fh«* ser])<mt. Some years ago, in my 
zeal to bring about a certain unity of purpose in the ad- 
ministration of the Indian Miiseuin, I incurred the accu.satioii 
of latent kaisetism from one of my colhuigucs. I replied 
that it seemed to me improbable that the youngest and 
poorest of the .scientific departments under the Government 
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of India would arise from the mud like Pharaoh’s lean kine 
and swallow its mon; prosperous lirethren. However effective 
such replies may l)e for the moment, tlie necessity for 
them does not tend to edification. One branch of science 
may lie poorer in loaves and fishes than another, but all 
are e<iual. 

Zoology is so closely connected with other branches of 
bioloiry, and .so dependent in the last resort on geology, chemis- 
try, ])hysics and mat hematics, tliat in my own work I find it 
frequently necessary to apply to memlici-s of other departments 
for special information, lly experimice has been that such 
information is always <riv«*n in a most unffrudgiii!' and gene- 
rous spirit when appli<'d for personally, hut that any official 
move towards clos(‘r co-operation is met with suspicion. I am 
heterodox enough to believe that the first duty of every 
scientific department, whether official or otherwise, should be 
to assist all scientilie men in their work, and especially in 
their research ; Imt to the tjods, alas, it has seemial otherwise. 
The gods of 01ym]ms led a free and joyous life, fea.sting on 
nectar and ambrosia : in files and official etiquette the gods of 
the Himalaya have found more congenial fare. A witty 
Chairman of the Trustees of the Indi.-in llusenm, in which 
four Imperial survey departments are concerned, once re- 
marked that the chief diflieulty in its administration was that 
the parts were so much «;reater than the whole. Hypertrophy 
of the di^pai'tmental consciousness is a disease to which we 
heads of scientific departments are by no means immune; 
a disease, moreover, wliich the Hoard of Scientific Advice, 
despite its zeal In preventim; “the overlapping of functions” 
has failed to cnn*. In placing zoology on a sound basis in 
India, individual elYort alom' is of any avail, but the effort 
though individual luusi l)e iiiistdfish. it must not he inspired 

any kind of bitterness or self-seeking. We must realize 
with H sigh that the iiuclligence of a committw is often much 
lower than tliat of its least intelligent member. 
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Even a committee, liowever, is preferable to individual 
patronage. I am of the opinion that private donations to 
science often do more harm than good, not only because of 
the conditions that usuallv lied<;e them round but also be- 
cause they weaken individual elfort in research. Unlike Art, 
Science abhors patronage and flourishes in hardship and 
opposition. We are told that in ancient OJreece Alexander 
the Great was the ])atron of Aristotle, and yet that .scientific 
thought was ab-solutely free*. Hy the time of Ah?xander, 
however, the intellectual light of Greece was fading out, and 
democmey, the most ollicial form of Government known to 
mankind, had already found its suprenu! victim in Socrates, 
the philosopher whose test for all things was truth. 

At all periods and in all countries of the modern world 

whether it he in the dealings of i*<»pe Urban with Galileo or in 
those of the British Government with scientilie men in the 
early part of the War — ignorant members of the oflicial 
hierarchy — and even a high oflicial of the most excellent ad- 
ministration may he very ignorant of science— -have attempted 
to treat science much as S(. Columh;i treated the practical 
experience of St, Oran. 'I'ln? story is told in full in a compara- 
tively late Irish life of Coliimha and is barely hinted at in 
more authentic doennjents. It seems to me, how<*ver, to hear 
in its primitive simplicity the impress truth. mere 

hagiologist would evei- have invented such a story. Here is 
the story. An /mportant religious work was to he undertaken 
on the island of Jona and it had been dc(*ided that on(! man 
must die for the connnnnity and he(*omc its guardian spirit. 
St. Columha called for volunteers and Sf. Oran, who is said to 
have been his brother, offered himself. St. Oran was ac- 
cordingly buried alive. After thr«!c dsiys SI. Columlm caused 
the grave to he opened. St. Oran was not dead, hut thought 
he W'as. He opened hi.s eyes and said, “ There is no my.stery 
in death and JIrdI is not like what it was said to be.” 
St. Columba, doubtless thinking that his brother was possessed 
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of a devil, cried out in alarm, “ Earth, earth on the eyes of 
Oran, lest he blab more ! ” And so it was done. “ Earth on 
the eyes of Oran ” has become a proverb in Gaelic. 

I had recently in London an opportunity of discussing 
the position of zoology in this country with one of the great- 
est of living zoologi.sts. lie maintained that zoology should 
not he encouraged in India until India was in a position to do 
independent work. By independent work he meant research 
independent of oilieial control. Ajtart from all personal con- 
siderations, 1 was unable to agree with him, for I .see no way 
of fostering zoological research at present in India but through 
the agency of Gov<*rnment, It is quite true that no branch 
of science can he said to he on a sound basis unless it is inde- 
pendent, aiul that the flame of researc^h must hum feebly so 
long as it is not fed by the spirit of individuality. Moreover, 
the age has not yet conn; in which the tr>ic‘ value of the inde- 
pendence of science will he appreciated hy the powers that be. 
Science and oflicialdom are as antagonistic as the mongoose 
and the snake, hut oflicialdom in its dangerous form is a 
matter of the spirit rather than of material conditions. To 
confound government with otllcialdo]n is a mistake. No 
government tliat oonsi.st<’d mendy of oflicialdom could exist fora 
month. 1 prefer t<» regard r<’d-ta|a^ as the excreta of govern- 
ment. It is unfair to judge :m\ organism hy its excreta, nor 
is it fair to confound the Impel ial i)nlicy with the tactics of 
some harassed secretary alllicted with a dysentery of notes 
and minute.x and tremiding at the name of the Finance 
Department. Zoology throughout the world owes a great 
debt to the (.ioviwninent of India as the only government 
that has founded a zoological survey on a basis of pure re- 
search. At the present time* zoological posts sanctioned in 
previous years are kept vacant in Gr<’at Britain in the inter- 
lists of so-called economy, while in India the Government is 
at any rjite attempting to jdaee zoologicid research on a sound 
tinancial basis. The constitution of the Indian Museum is 
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flow, especially in the matter of zoology, much more liberal 
than that of the British Museum from which it was originally 
copied. We have, therefore, in India justification for the 
hope of a brighter agei With faith in our calling and hope 
in its future we zoologists arc in a very strong position. 

In the whole course of human history there is nothins 
that has caused more waste of genius, the rarest and most 
precious of human possessions, than ihc> opposition of official* 
dom to the progress of knowledge ; hut even in our .struggle 
with the spirit of otficialdom we must presiTve two essential 
qualities, reason and good humour — which does not exclude 
a sympathetic understanding of shortcomings, both our own 
and those of others. The laek of w'a.son in scientific men has 
done almost as much harm as the ignorance and stupidity of 
officials. Charity is not only a virtue hut also a very power- 
ful weapon in the cause of science, whiirh is the eausi* of 
truth. The Scot’s half-reverent ini pity for the Devil (the 
great Adversary, hut for all that the puir De’il”), has done 
good work for morality and eflicieney. The fever of fana'^i- 
cism is all-powerful in initiative, l)ui in the end prodiiees 
without’ fail an antitoxin of nffieialdimi. Sciemee can alVord 
to be magnanimous, and the petty polities of the pri.ssing hour 
need not concern us. Truth is great and will pn vail. What- 
ever may he our political views, whatever our race, or creed, 
or caste, Pope’s words stand true in scienei; : — 

“ For Fortni? of (Jovfriinifiit let fuels euntest ; 

Wliat’er is b<*sl adniiiiisteml is Ijost ; 

For Modes of Faith let. graceless /.ealnts ti;;hl. ; 

His can’t he wroii'; whose lifn is in the ri^lit : 

In Faith and Ilojie the World will disai;n!e, 

But all Mankind’s coneern is ('harit y." 


N. .Vknanimlk 
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INDIAN BANKING REFORM 

One need not labour hard to prove that the existing banking 
system of India needs tliorough reform. There is hardly “a 
l)anking system” Avorth its name. A hanking system where 
die several eompcnont banks remember their close affinity of 
relations and extend mutual sympathy and help is absent in 
this country. India does not possess a close-knit banking 
organisation as in the ease of (Jermany. .lapan, France or the 
United States of America. This absence of “thirst for 
system or wholeness or elose-knb organisation ” Avhich is so 
characteristic of Clermany is chiefly due to the tendency of 
the Indian banks to do business “each for itself.” The 
Indian Kxebangi? Hanks, (be Uresidmicy Hanks and the Indian 
Joint-Stock Hanks work severally and not collectively. The 
latter have striven liard to protect their business from com- 
petition with the I’resideney Banks; which have never helped 
the Indian Joint-Stock Hanks either with wholesome advice or 
money at their hour of trial. 

These Banks copy the tendency of the English Banks 
which justify their existence solely on the ground of profits. 
They aim at becoming professional bankt*rs having no con- 
nection with industrial linanee. It is true that short-term 
loans are granted to industries but they never sacrifice the 
principles of safety and liquidity of as.sets which commercial 
hanks have .always to keep in view. But commercial 
lianks alone will not create the needed credit for our agricul- 
ture and nascent industries. Jacw banks should arise to 
satisfy the needs of small men and small iudustrii^s. Just as 
the Co-operative Credit movement of our country is borrowed 
from trormany, the fi rman fcivture of close relationship 
Wween industry, tiiiaiiee iu<d transportation i.s also worth 
imitation. Indian ecoiu oiic development cannot he fosttwed 
unless there is a close tilliauce iM-dween banks and industries 
1 
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as in the case of Germany or Japan. Either new Industrial 
Banks having nothing to do with short-dated deposits should 
arise or the existing Banks should take up industrial ftnancing. 
The Gk)vernment of India should prevent by legislation a 
repetition of the previous disasters. 

That the Indian Banks have borrowed, copied and tran- 
slated the chief features of the English Banks is an undisputed 
fact. They have copied the tendency of the English Banks 
in having huge Authorised Capital, a part of which is sid)- 
scrihed and out of which very little is paid-up at the; Ix'ginuing. 
Like the English Banks, the Indian Banks wish to trade 
largely on credit. The (Jovernineut of Iinlia have followed 
the Government of the* United Kingdom in their lamez-fobv 
policy in the matter of hanking Imsiness. Finitation for imita- 
tion’s sake has produced unworthy specimens. 'I'he suptn’iicial 
elements alone have been copied whih? the really vital and 
progressive features of English Banking have not Is'eii 
engrafted on (mr system. Bank«)r*s Associations, Banker’s 
Institutes and Bunker’s guilds have not been created on the 
English model. Tlie Bri'sidency Banks wero only in a very 
remote .sense the guardians of the whole system. They wore 
not full-fledged C(mtral Banks acknowledging all their 
responsibilities. 'I'he present Imperial Bank of India itself 
does not possess the traditional glory, respect and poAver 
enjoyed by the Bank of England in the London !Monoy 
Market. 'Ihere is a noteworthy absence of control cither by 
the Government or by a Banker’s Association. 

Again a part of the linancial .system alone has been 
imitated. 'I’he Indian Banks are merely pursuing commer- 
cial business. In England Insides Bank.s, there are trust- 
worthy promoters, capable underwriters and issuing hou.se.s 
so that industrial compuiitfs derive invaluable aid from thoni. 
It is but natural that the Indian industrialists Avould look 
forward to their banks for this kind of business also, owing 
to the absence of these specialising concerns. 
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India made an unhappy choice in selecting the English 
Banking system as her prototype. The progress of Japan 
has been due to her selecting the salient features of nearly 
every hanking system in the world and engrafting them on 
her own banking conditions. The specialising tendency 
visible in the English Banking system is noticeable in Japan. 
It has imitated the model of the French mortgage Banks, 
e.g.. The Credit Mebilier and the Credit Foncier of France. 
It has copied the useful branch-bank system. It has borrowed 
the continental system of clos«‘ relationship between the 
small banks and the Central Banks. It committed the 
mistake of imitating the U. S. A. National Banking system 
and after a short trial it gjive it up for the Central Bank- 
ing system with the Imperial Bank of Japan as the 
crowning head of the whoh* fabric. The whole credit system 
was thoroughly organised by Iniiiking experts borrowed from 
foreign countries. State help and control enabled the bank- 
ing system to work well. 

'Phe Indian Banking system should be thoroughly over- 
hauled and re-organised on an improved basis. The materials 
already exist. The Imperial Bank of India can be utilised 
as the kevsloiif’ of the whole arch and the other banking 
concerns should know; definitely their own duties and the 
help they can expect from this Central Bank. Credit for 
the rich aind the poor and for the big and small industrialists 
should be created by the existing banking institutions or 

fresh ones tha ; mav arise in the fiitnrc. The Government of 
% 

India should see that there is no abuse of the word “bink” 
•IS in the past and by restraining legislation, smooth the 
progress of the Ixinks. An sittempt should be made to profit 
from the experience of the Continental countries by copying 
all their deserving featmes. The English banking model 
is not the best model nor is »t suitable to our present needs. 
Keynes was quite correci when he wrote that England’s was 
the worst currency model that Indiii could imitate. Even in 
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the matter oC banking business tbo [rulian people should 
realise that theii* salvation lies in selecting the siilient features 
of all banking systems and adopting or adapting as Japan has 
done. 

The existing Indian Banks can be divided into thri'e 
classes. The Imperial Hank of India, flic friend and ally of the 
Government of India, the foreign banks and the local Indian 
Banks. The Imperial Bank of India finances the internal 
trade of India to a great extent by discounting coniinereial 
bills. It lends money on raw produce and imp«>rted goods. 
The Foreign Banks develop Indian trade with their own 
countries and naturally a.s.sist their own countrymen. It is 
only with their surplus money that tlu^y give help to Indian 
Industries carried on, on a large scale, 'I’hi' local banks 
slavishly imitate the Presidency Hanks and conduct ceinnlcreial 
banking business. They lend money on ionnindary properties 
in preference to Indian Industrial securities. 

Many of these Banks are manag«jd by f(»rei':nt*rs who only 
come into <!ontact “ with a few tjf the aristocracy " and so 
ordinary traders and small industrialists do not rec<Mve much 
help from them. So they have to pa\ high rates of interest 
for any accommodation tie y may get from tie* |)nhlie and 
sometimes thriving industries sutTer from insudicieiicY of 
capital, rndustrial financing, thus is not on a .sound and 
proper basis. 

It is not the financing of Jiulustrics alone that is htdiig 
neglected, hut rural trade and credit is not properly designed 
and the e.xi.sting hanks do not care to change the e.xistiiig 
methods of rural credit. It is growing more evident day 
by day that the present instiHicieiiuy and waste involved in oiir 
export trade business sJumld lie i-eci if led as early as possible. Om' 
export trade is left to tlie mercy of funds outside tbo country. 
As in “capital poor countries” our export trade is iKiiiig 
financed by the Importing country to a great extent. The 
big export and import houses are in tlie hands of Europeans 
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who employ their agents to collect produce from the interior 
and send it to the port stations whence they are shipped at 
their own risk and cost, 'riie agents or yommthas necessarily 
finance the cultivators from the beginning and the crop is 
hypothecated to them. 

This system of financing our internal trade for exporta- 
tion piirpo.ses is not t<» our Ix'st national interests. The chief 
harmful result of this process is that tlie foreign merchant 
houses are exploiting our agriciill Lire in their own intei'ests. 
Export of rice and wheat is increasing while their prixluction 
is not on the increase at all. Cotton and jute cultivation is 
increasing while food production is not progressing satis- 
factorily. The production of non-food crops for export 
pur|)Oscs is chiefly due to the intluence of cash advances of 
th(! foreign merchant houses. Thus our economic prosperity 
is mainly dependent on theses firms. 

This system of exploiting agriculture in the interests of 
foreign oxixjrtcrs should he given up. The introduction of 
co-operiitive credit societies combined with co-operative sale 
societies will go Ji long way in remedying this state of affairs. 
The ijMcstion of rimioving this rapacious middleman requii'es 
patient tact.ling for a long time. This is so far as ruial trade 
and credit are concerned. 

The same is tlu^ story with our international trade. 
The Exchange Hanks rinance the export trade bills with 
their funds attracted in Loudon. They nnliscount the D A 
Hills in tin? London iroin>y Market or with the Hank of 
England. Tim import hills ari^ also linanced by the Head 
olRci* of the Exchange Hanks. This is indeed a danger. 

Every one of the.s(* Hanks is the oiTspring of European 
countries, Japan or .Vmerica. They havt* steadily taken up 
the financing of oio external iradt‘ with their countries. 
They are alive to the interests of their own countries. 
They display no keen ilesire to take part in the economic 
^Organisation of our country. They evidently do not harbour 
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any ambitious national programme for India’s uplift. These 
Banks remain distinctively foreign, much the same as they 
were at the start. They are more willing to help their own 
countrymen and trade with European business companies 
and are not anxious to attract the accounts of small and 
young firms started by tlic Indian people. It has been 
repeated several times by competent men that an Indian 
firm trading under a European designation, is more fortunate 
in obtaining accommodation from tlio existing Banks. These 
are some of the drawbacks of the existing powerful Banks. 

It is indeed high time tliat our banking system should 
be re-organised on a healthy Ixisis giving scope for the proper 
mobilisation of our money. The healthy development of our 
trade, the careful promotion of our industries, a wise economy 
of our precious metals and a real increase of our national 
wealth — these are the probleins that a soundly organised 
Banking system has to solve. 


B. Kamachanura Bait 
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BENARES 

Hail, Kashi ! hail, imperishable Queen, 
Mysterious, shining through the mists of Time, 
To Age opposing a perennial prime ! 

Nor is, nor will he, nor hath ever been 
Aught like to thee or dreamt, or heard, or seen 
Earthly yet not of Earth, hut poised sublime 
On Shiva’s trident, thine all-healing clime 
Hath God ordained as Mercy’s omi demesne. 

Though thou, alas, thy blessing dost deny 
To alien, and thy shrines forbid his tread. 
Though he revere and love thee e’en as T, 

Or with thy cloistered Urahmans long have read. 
He still thy hallowed name will magnify. 

Since all may quaff thine ancient fountain-head. 


THE PANDIT 

The heart of India’s truest self I sought, 

That gracious blend of faith in gods untold 
With visions of the Oinr, of mauifold 
Philosophies and schools of subtlest thought 
With tolerance and the gentle kindness taught, 

With otherworldlioess and scorn of gold. 

By all those saints and seers in days of old 

Whose oneness with the One Ind’s fame hath wrought. 
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I sought it for the lesson it might hold 
For careworn souls elsewhere, for aye distraught 
With getting ; hut, so changed is Ind, I caught 
No glimpse of what I quested and extolled 
Until mine eyes were opened to behold. 

Within the Pandit’s Iweast, the heart I sought. 


TAT TVAM ASI 

The flowery tarn, icebound amid the stiows. 

The high, unmelting snows of Himalay ; 

The stately Ganges, sweeping on her way 
Through burning plains that bless her as she flows ; 
The sparkling dewdrop nestling in the rose, 

The creeping mist, the how’s refulg(‘nt ray — 

Howe’er diverse, oin? nature all display, 

And oneness with the Ocean’s self disclose. 

Thus thou with Him art One, t) tiny Soul, 

That now Earth’s blindness fain would count as mine 
Existence there is none apart from Him 
Whose quick<*ning breath, eternal and divine;. 
Through all of Life doth breathi*, all Nature brim. 
Creator and created, part and AVhole. 


[iCAR. 


I). B. Spoonbk 
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THE IMPERIAL LIBRARY, PAST AND FUTURE 

IMepre Loti caiuo to India and wrote “ L 'hide mna lea 
.liigluia ” — India without the English. It was at the time 
of the Hoer War and not lori”; after Fashoda. The minds of 
Frenehinen were then sore against the English, which disposed 
them to approval of tlie lordly snub adininistored by their 
famous countryman ; hut it is a quc'stion whether Loti would 
not have been moved t<j the same yeate, if Fate had brought 
liini to India in 1919 inst<.‘ad of in 1900. From the dim 
chambers of one’s remorseful mind there comes a voice saying 
that Ik* probably would liave been. We Ensrlish have done 
wondi'rful things in India; our race may well be proud of 
its record ; l)ut we have left things undone that we should 
have done, whether from being tiio absorbed in material 
matters to have time to attend to th(*m, or as too deficient in 
some quality of the imaginative mind ever to think of them. 

Of the kind of thing that we have left undone this i.s as 
good an examide as any. We have not established a copyright 
library, -\s 1 am writing for people, many of whom are not 
familiar with that term. I may explain what a copyright 
library is. It is one upon which the law of a country confers 
the privilege of r(*eeiving a copy ynt/ia of every hook published 
in the country. There an* live such Iil)rai'ies in the United 
Kingdom— t: i* Jlritish ^luseum Library in liondon, the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, the Camhrids^»^ I’niversity Linrary, 

• he Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh, and Trinity College 
Library, Lublin. 'I’hey have nothing whatever to jiay for 
the hooks published in tlreat Britain and Ireland. When 
they buy books, they ar'- the publications of other countries. 

The strange thing is that, though IhiTC is no copyright 
library in India, tl.er< are two libraries that have the privi- 
It-'go of copyright libraries for everything published in India. 

6 
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They are neither of them in India. One is the British 
Museum Library, the otlier is the India Office Library. 
Under the Press and Regulation of Books Act, 1867, passed 
during the Viceroyalty of Lord Lawrence, both those libraries 
are entitled to a gratis copy of everything published in India. 
Had the Imperial Library l)een in existence in 1867, there 
can be no doubt that it would have had the same privilege 
conferred upon it. The least imaginative could not have 
overlooked it. The thought of creating such a library then, 
seeing that one did not already exist, ought not. to have 
called for too great a stretch of the imagination ; hut it did. 
Lest someone should accuse me, in my turn, of a failure of 
imagination, sjiying : “ Why do you not suggest that the 
books in the British Museum or at tlie India Office should 
be packed up and .sent hack to India ? I would say before 
I pass on that I do suggest that. It is obviously the only 
way in which to atone to India for .a great (‘rror. 

My contention that we have been unimaginative is one 
that I wish to drive home. 1 will e.\*})lain in a moment why 
I do. We have shown our unimaginativeness in other ways, 
and the instance that I am about to give, a homely one, will 
perhaps appeal more to people. Lord Ciirzun presented some 
valuable books to the Imperial Library. He directed that 
they should be kept in the Beading Room, in a bookcase by 
themselves, and he gave as his rea.son that he wi.shed other 
Viceroys, seeing them there, “ to go aiul do likewise.” (Ilis 
Lordship’s own woitls — I would not dare put such common 
words in his mouth.) Lord Curzon could not conceive of any 
Viceroy as not deeply interested in so radical a part of the 
provision for the intellectual and spiritual advancement of 
India as the chief library in the country, and (apart from 
the utter misunderstiinding of Viceroys in general) his thought 
was right; yet the fact is that no other Viceroy has yet set 
foot in the library, nor shown any interest in it. A Governor 
of Bengal visited it once — Lord Carmichael— but ho came at 
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our special desire, and he never came again. He would send 
to us, when he wanted a quotation from Dante verified, and 
would set us wondering, as the verse was obviously not one 
to quote in a public speech, to what, fair correspondent he was 
writing; but he never helped us in any way, though in his 
time, and though we let him know it, wo had very pi-essing 
need of help that ho could liave rend(.‘red. 

1 would extend the accusation. Individual Englishmen 
have desired to help us, liave even deeply desired to do so ; 
but there has been too heavy a mass of indifference 
for anything of groat moment to bo done. The late Mr. 
llarinatli Do, the second Librarian, asked that the library 
should be made a copyright library. That was fifteen years 
ago. It is not even now one ; but we are glad to say that 
there is a promise that it shall be one soon. 

The state of the case was put most briefly by Mr. Van 
Manen, the Officiating labrarian from l!;in to 1921. Writing 
to me early in the last year he sjutl : “the fact is, nobody is 
inter(\sted in the library.” 

The point of my driving this contention home so is simple. 
We English have not done too well; but a new hour has 
struck. The ruture lies with tin? Indians themselves. Let 
them do bi.’tler. It is a reasonable hope that the interest that 
the library serve.s, the cultivation of the things of the mind 
and spirit, will appeal more to them than it has done to us. 


Tub P.\st. 

I M’ish to make better known what the institution is for 
which. I am pleading, and I cannot do that bettor than by 
briefly recounting its history. It was founded by the Govern- 
ment of India, at Lord Curzon’s instigation, in 1902. He had 
found ill India no working-place for students of the religion, 
philosophy, and history of India that could tor a moment be 
compared with the British Museum, or the India OflBce 
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Library, or a score of other libraries in Europe. There was 
very possibly a greater mass of books on India in Berlin at 
that time than anywhere in India. All w'e had were the 
libraries of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Soci«!ty, and the Madras Literary 
Society's Library; all relatively small collections, and all 
.private. There was one other --the Secretariat Library — 
and it was on the foundation of it that Lord Curzon proposed 
to build. 

There was another library, the Calcutta Public Library. 
It was important from Lord Curzon’s point of view, hut not 
becau.se of the books in it, which w(*re iu»vels for the greater 
part, but because of its building — ^tetcalfe Hall, built by 
public subscription in Lord Auckland’.s day. It was much too 
small to he thought of as moiv than a ttunporary home for 
the Imperial Library ; hut il would serve admirably as that, 
and Tjord Curzon secured it, with as many of the hooks in it 
as were worth keeping. 

A building suflicient for a tim<*, the Secretarial Library, 
a very valuable collection of about 10,000 volumes, most of 
them about India, and the hooks of the Calcutta Public 
Library, when the weediiig-oul was finished, about 10,000 
volumes — those were what we began with twenty years ago. 
It was .something, indeed it was a great deal ; but if an 
Imperial Library had been founded in tin; time of ‘VVarren 
Hasting.s, which surely it should have been, by 1!)02 it would 
have grown so big, that Metcalfe Hall and 20,000 volumes 
would almost have ])een lost in it. So, though w«* had 20,000 
volumes, they were but a fraelion of nhat were wanted, and 
not a single book of them had been catalogued. 

We have many catalogu<‘s now, and the advance that has 
been made in the twenty years can lx? sufliciently shown by 
an enumeration of them, and the number of entries in them. 
Some parts of the library have not yet been catalogued. I 
will add a summary of them. 
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Catalogues. 


Author-Catalogue of Printed Books 
in European Languages. With a 
supplementary list of newspapers. 2 Vols. 1904 

Fir.st Supplement ... 2 „ 1917-18 

— Card Catalogue of accessions 

Subj(sct-Index ■ ... ... 2 „ 1908-10 

Card Catalogue of accessions 

Card Catalogue of Sanskrit Books ... 

Bengali Books 

Maps 


Entries. 

24.600 
20,000 
15,400 
31,000 

17.600 
2,600 
4,900 

600 


iVo/ ( 'atalogued. 

Books in .European Languages 
British Parliamentarv Blue Books... 

9 

Indian Ollicial rulilieations 

United States (.’ongressit)nal Documents 

Persian Printed Books 

Urdu Printed Books 

Sanskrit MSS. 


2.000 Vols. 
10,000 ., 
50.000 ,, 

8.000 ., 
(Not counted.) 
(Not counted.) 

310 


Then as to the con.stitution and rules of the Library. 
Many a man has .said : “ JUnv can f become a nnunber of the 
fiibrary ? ” Our answer always is : “ You are already a 
member : vou have been a member since you reached the age 
of 18 year.s. You only have not known it ; hut vou know^ it 
now, and you can begin to make use of the privilege.” It is 
true: every person in India, who is IS years of age, is a 
meml)er of the Imperial Tdbrfiry. He or she may walk in 
whenever it pleases them, and they may take books from it 
to read at home. If p' ojilc cannot come, they may have books 
sent to them. We have sent books as far as to the frontiers 
of India, and even beyond them. A collection of autograi)hs 
could be made from our Hies, which would include the 
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signatures of almost all the notable men in India, whose 
** trade ” compels them to make use of books. They would he 
men as* wide apart as the late Mr. Gokhale and Sir Aurel Stein, 
Sir Asuiosh Mookerjoe and Principal Woolner, Sir Surendra* 
nath Banerjee, and T)r. Gour, Sir Michael Sadler and Rai 
Bahadur Bineschandra Sen, the late Br. Thibaut and Mr. 
Bodwell, Mr. Salauddin Khuda Bukhsh and the Secretary to 
the Jain Bigamhara Sidh Kshetra Sri. The autograph of the 
last was as quaint a document as one could wish to see. It 
ran, all without punctuation, as follows: “It was most lucky 
and cheerful day for me that I visited your Library on the 
16th May 1918 last and during the visit I found your manage 
so nicely arranged that is unmentionable.” 


The Future. 

The thought that I should write this paper arose out of a 
visit paid the other day to the Tiibrary by Mr. S. K. Agasti, 
an old friend, and one whom be had brought, Rai Bahadur 
Radhachurn Pal. These two gentlemen came to ask what we 
most wanted people to do for us. “ Two things,” we replied. 

We want another building, and for two reasons. The first 
is that we have so outgrown the accommodation of Metcalfe 
Hall, that it is now' no longer only a (|uestion of how' to re-arrange 
the shelving so as to make room for more. We arc crowded 
to such an extent that we cannot do our work properly. There 
is no need, how'ever, to dwell on one reason, when there is 
another, and much stronger one. 

The other reason is that the Library is being ruined by 
the perishing of the ])aper of the books. That is not a rhetori> 
cal exaggeration, but the literal fact. There is a remedy. It 
is to have the books transferred to a building in which, by means 
of an air-conditioning ])lant, the atmosphere could be rendered 
innocuous to paper. A uniform temperature and humidity 
would he maintained, those proved to be the best for paper. 
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Conditions could be obtained that would be as favourable to 
paper as those of London or Paris, and there is no reason why 
they should not be more favourable. 

For all the talk there has licen about the perishing of 
paper, it is still far from generally known how completely 
and utterly a book may perish. Dr. Fermor remarked tome only 
the other day, that he understood that 1 contemplated a - 
building for the Imperial Library that should be so large as to 
provide; space in which other librarians in Calcutta should keep 
anything of great value that was perishing. lie went on to 
say that he and his colleagues, the oiricials of the Geological 
Sur^'ey of India, would rather have their books close at hand, 
and let them perish. Ilis thought was that, however books 
might have perished, they would still be legible. Now a 
time would come, and it might Ihj soon, when they would not 
be. A book that has not perished may be thrown on the floor 
a dozen or twenty or a hundred times. It might part com- 
pany with th(^ binding ; it miuht become a collection of loose 
pages, but it would still be perfectly legible. Let a perished 
book fall to the floor once, if you an; to pick it all up, you 
must get a shovel and a line brush. And books perish as 
completely, turn, that is. to fine dust, while standing, never 
touched, on shelves. It is not nece.ssary that someone should 
have let them fall. 

The otlier thing that we wish people to do for us, is to 
prevent eifect being given to a proposal that has been made 
once, and \> ill no doubt be heanl of again — the proposal that 
the Imperial Library should be moved to Delhi. T'hat would 
be a wrong thing to do. If it is not to be done, it can only 
be by persuading people not to do it. Those, tirst, who have 
made the proposal, and whose gO(»d intention in making it I 
should be the last to di uht, and, .secondly, those other mem- 
bers of the legislative Assemblies without whose support and 
votes the proposal could not be carried. That means persuad- 
iug the educated public of India generally. 
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There are people who quite honestly think (it is true that 
they have not thought much about it) that a library simply 
cannot be the Imperial Library in India if it is not at Delhi. 
What makes a thing imperial, they think, is precisely its being 
at the capital. That is not so. AVhere a thing is counts in 
itself for nothing. AVhat counts is the service the thing 
renders. If an institution serves a whole empire, it is imperial, 
whether it be an army, a library, a geological, zoological, 
trigonometrical, or other survey, or what. 

Consider this. There were admittedly imperial services 
in India when Calcutta was the capital, 'i'ludr head(}uarters 
were then in Calcutta, or if tliey wen* elsewhert*, it was not at 
Delhi. Did they all cease to he imperhil, and become local, 
the moment Calcutta ceased to he the capital, an<l will they 
remain local until their head(juart(*rs are s(*t up at Delhi. 
Most of them never will be, and p»)ssil)ly not one (if them ever 
will be. 

If being at Delhi was what made an institution in India 
imperial, then there would now he no imperial institutions 
in India except such as the sweet-nujat shops of the Ihdhi 
bazars. 

To pass on. What made our library an imperial library 
from 1903 to 1911 was not its being in ('alcutta. but its .serv- 
ing all India, and it is because it serves all India still that 
it is imperial. It serves all India hy s«*mling its hooks all over 
India. It could do that a.s well from Delhi, ft serves all 
India by acquiring hooks on an im])erial, not a local, .siKile. 
If it were only a (iue.stion of money, that could he dom? as 
well in Delhi ; hut it is not only a question of money. To 
acquire books on an imperial .scale is a qiurstion of kumrlodut’ 
as well as money. There are so many, hooks puhlislied in the 
world, that amounts even larger tlian our grants could Ih; 
spent in getting books, not one of which would he of use to 
any one in India. It would not even be a feat of Mephisto- 
phelean ingenuity ; it could easily be done. 
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Tou must not look to And no much knowledge in the 
head of a librarian, or in the combined heads of the members 
of any library stalf. The librarian, if the right books are to 
be acquired, must be in such a position as that of the Chief 
Librarian of the British IkTusuem, a man surrounded by care- 
fully chosen representatives of the students of practically 
every subject that man is studying. The Librarian of the 
Imperial Library is in very much such a position, while the 
library remains in Calcutta, and he would be in much such a 
position, if it were removed to Bombay. He would not be, 
if it were moved to Delhi, or to the iniddh; of the Sahara 
Desert. It must not be mo%’ed to any place in which the 
librarian would not be in easy contact with such men as the 
professors of the Calcutta Univiu-sity and the Calcutta 
College.s, the officers of the (Jeological, Zoological, and other 
surveys, the medical men, the schoolma.sters, and so on. The 
circle required is even larger than that, for at any moment 
the man whom a librarian may want to consult may be a 
manufacturer, or a merchant. 

It is, too, not only in connexion with the acquisition of 
books thr.': there must be men at hand for the librarian to 
consult, fie must be helped in an even more important 
thing — the indexing of the books. It is a mor«‘ important 
matter, and a much more diiUcult matter. It is more 
important, because if books in a library are not indexed, 
most of them will remain nnri'ad. The people who would 
read them hare no means of ascertaining that they are 
there. It ia more difficult, because it calls for so much more 
knowledge. 

If the Ixxtks in a library are to be indexed, it must be 
largely with the help of voluntetws. The London Library 
Inde.x was compiled with the help of such persons as Professor 
Ingram Bywater, Dr. Adolphus AVilliatu Want, Sir Courtenay 
Ilhert, Mr. Frederic Uarrison, Jliss U'e, Dr. Cowley, Professor 
®nry, and many another. 

6 
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' The argument having led me to the subject of the 
volunteer labour in a library without which indispensable work 
cannot be done, this is a good place in wnich to speak of volun- 
teer labour that hardly belongs to that class. There is always 
more work to he done in a library than the permanent stulT 
can get through. It may not be work that mm) he done, but 
it is very valuable. There is hardly anything that can be 
done in a library that does not prove of value to someone or 
another, and the ntimber of 2)os.sibIe things to do is almost 
infinite. If they were all done by paid men, the cost would 
be more than could be borne : so vour librarian is always 
looking about for volunteers. I do so. Perhaps I have not 
done so in the past as much as I should have done. Hut work 
has been done in the Imperial Library by volunteers, and T am 
confident that more and more will be done. That is, if Hu- 
library remains in Calcnfia, atnl is nut trnnsplonfed t ) irhrrr 
there are not many odnantert jwuyte. I hope that is not an 
unfair description of Delhi. 

I w'ill conclude with one more arirurnent against the 
transfer of the Imperial Library to Delhi. .\sT have said, ii is 
what an institution does, and not where it is that nmki-s it 
imperial. So, apart from the acquisition and indt'.vim: of 
hooks, and getting volunteer labour, it may Iw* .said that it 
does not matter where an imperial library is. lint trh'vofer 
it is, and it must be sonifui'hn'f, it mitt In’iifftl tho pno/di' of' Uk' 
locality most of ntl, 'I’here is. then, an obvious advantage in 
having it in a large city, in a densely po}iulated province. 
To put it at its very lowest— you want t<» get as good a return 
as possible for all the money spent on an imperial library. 
The money is provided by the wdiole empire. Von cannot 
have the library everywhere, so that no division of the 
people should benefit more than others. One ilivision must 
benefit most of all. Surely there is wi.sdom in niakini; 
it the largest you can find ? And when that division b-is 
been found, and the library has been long cstabbslied 
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among those people, surely there is wisdom in leaving 
it alone ? 

Some people will say, no doubt, that all this argument 
only means that Mr. Chapman does not want to live in 
Delhi himself. It is not so. L should much prefer to lire 
in Delhi. 


J. A. Chapman 


THE MAN OF STRAW 

{From Snnakrit) 

The lightest things upon this earth 

are thistle-down and straw ; 
No man may guess the path they trace, 

they know but Vftyu’s law. 
But yet the beggar, whom all know 

a man of straw to be, 

Keeps on his feet through fiercest storms : 

can't you the reason see ? 
Vayu is sore afraid, he knows 

the beggar's little game. 

In mid-sptvce e’en he’d iKig from him ; 

so dead he is to sliame. 


Post-Gkaduate 
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THE ROSE OF INDIA 

ACT I; 8cbnb 11 

[Scene. Near the Harbour Wharf, Ctesrea, Habban (an Indian 
Merchant) and Isaac (a Jewish Merchant) discovered.] 


Habban — 

Nay, for so low a price 1 dare not give 
The Maharajah’s diamond. Look again ! 

Feast thy keen eyes upon the glittering gem. 
What size, what flawless purity is here ! - 
Worth half thy temple’s treasure, nay the whole. 
Isaac, in life’s short limit such a chance 
Comes once, once only to the luckiest. 

I$aac — 

0 brother Habban, be not too exact 
With us poor Caesarean merchantmen. 

Have I not offered thee a goodly price, 

One hundred talent.s, half iw much again 
As half my substance ? Yet I add ten more. 

Habban — 

Salaam \ may be our brother Abraham 
Will by more generous offer prove himself 
The worthier to possess the priceless stone. 


laaao — 

0 Habban, stay ! though it should ruiti me. 
T add another five — give me the gem. 

Habban — 

For twenty more I give it — not a mite 
Under that sum may suoh a diamond buy. 
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Imoo (coming closer) — 

Have we not always been the best of friends? 

'Have I not sold for friendship’s sake, dear Habban, 
To thee at my own loss ? Dost mind that carpet ? 
’Tis a life’s sorrow thus 1 let it go I 

Sahbatif—" 

My price is but to mine own self unfair, 

And should lie thrice as heavy, did my time 
Admit delay. Already I should be gone, 

And, tide what will, my ship must sail to-night. 

Isaac — 

Habban, of that twice ten I grant thee nine. 

Habban — 

A bargain, write ; the diamond, it is thine ; 

And thou hast half the wealth of liydia. 

( Isaac trcMhlhif/lif lecites money onler and grabs 
at the diamond.) 

Uubhan (giving money onler to servant)-- 

Draw from the hank these monies, then return. 
Bearing the golden talents to the ship. 

[ Exit serrant. 


Isaac (gleetully) — 

This is the day, the day the Lord hath made! 

{Enter St. Thomas, amt /mssing Isaac.) 

St. Thomas — 

This night thy son! may be required of thee, 

Then whose shall be the wealth thou gloriest in ? 

\_Exit Imo/B with a gesture of indifferetioe. 
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Mabban — 

Doth sight deceive me P Thomas Didymus I 
Thomas — 

Friend Habban, greeting ! Peace be unto thee I 
Habban — 

Salaam, Mahal infiji ! such happy cliance 
I did not look for, but ’tis oiikmi "ood 
To speed me in my partim; from these shores. 

Thomas — 

So soon thou lea vest ? When an'i whither bound ? 
Mabban — 

This very night, and where but India ? 

Thomas — 

To India ! My fate has met me now. 

O LonI, thy will is mighty and pn* vails 
Howe’er men strive against it. I have striven 
Since tho.se dread lots in .solemn hu-sh W(‘ro oast. 

The world dividing in .as many parts 

« 

As w’e are numbered, unto each his share — 

To me the mighty plains of India. 

And e’en as .Tonah shr.nik from Nineveh 
So I from this allotment. How shotild I, 

A Hebrew, t(!<ach the (iark-ski.'uied multitude.s 
Of those vast regi'Uis towards the rising sun — 

How face a people tierce and barbarous ? 

Habban — 

Didst thou in me so read my countrymen ? 
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Thomaa — 

0 gentle Habban, that thy gimtli'ness 

Were child of what it seems, the gracious fruit 
Of true believing ! Yet ’twill come to pass. 

But to my own sad tale- -I turned away 
From that great beckoning out to bring the light 
To India’s darkness, and tcsik ship instead. 

To Media — thence to Ethiopia-- 

To Persians and to Hactrians preached the word, 

The Spirit working with me mightily, 

Though fleeing from the ]m*sence of the Lord. 
Flis thirst for these prevailing against 11 is wrath 
On my perversene.ss. lie madi! use of me 
To bring Ilis scatti*red slu'cp into His fold. 

But, once return«‘d to .|enis;il)‘m, 

1 saw Him in a vision of the iiighi : 

Then hid my faee and heard Ilis voice ag.-iin : 

“ Go now to India, and to thosi* who sit 
In darkness, bring the light of endless life.” 
Then answered 1, “ Lord, wln*resoe'er Thou wilt, 
So be it not India 1” and the Voice replied. 
“Fear not — in thee 1 will he glorilieil 
And, though thou sulVer, will he with thee there. 
• And when before her nations and her tribes 
Thou hast coufest toy Xann*. will summon thee 
Thence to my Kingdom and thy great reward.” 
Whert.it I murmured. “ I,oril. Thy will he done 
And taking leavt* of I’eter and the rest 
Came straightway hither, by the grace «)f God. 
Scorning temptation's whis|H*r ti) look hack 
When once my hand was .set unto the plough. 
And, Mubban, then tho.st? viiiees oitee for all 
Hast put to sileiiee. Here 1 lind my way 
Prepared and leaby; and i am ready now 
Thy ship waits yonder not for thee alone — 
To*night with thee 1 sail to India. 
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ffaddan — 

Ithwar be praised ! ftrst for II is gift to iiu; 

Of thy companionship on watery wastes, 
Fltrdge of safe voyage and propitious winds ; 
Next that I now with forehead unahased, 

Gail in my master’s presence-chamber stand ; 
Por should In* at the prices of his gems 
Be ill-content, and like a thundercloud 
His frown be on his servant, the sky 
Shall clear to sunshine on beholding thee. 

Thomm — 

How should a stranger move him thus to joy ? 
Ilabbau — 

I shall present thee to his royal grace 
Thus savinsr, “ Behold from far treriisalein 
A mighty Sffdhu and a master hand 
In art of building and masonic skill, 

Who straightway will at thy command erect 
A palace to surpass thy loftiest dmiin ! 

Thomas — 

Nav, in such craft 1 have but little skill 
My masonry is otherwise applied 
And goes to build the New Jericsalem. 

( Jle-mtfir arrrnnf.) 

Servant — 

The liags of gold are safe within the ship. 

The Captain bids my master come with haste, 
Since he would anchor weigh at turn of tide. 

Rabban — 

Tell him I come, {to Thomas) And thou ? 
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I go, content 

To kiss the coral shores of India. 

{^Exeunt, 

{Sunset glow— flute music — a voice singing.) 

Homeland and hills of mine, 

Steeped in the sunset’s ‘'low, 

Regrets more sweet than you enshrine* 

No exile’s heart can know. 

On lialf my lift? to-day 

The evening shadow falls, 

Hands hcekun out from far away ; 

I hear a Voice that calls. 

Hrin*^ to the barren mount, 
llrinu: to the thirsty plain, 

The livinir well, the sj>arklinir fount, 

The gracious letter rain. 

So be it — but eyes must weep. 

So be it — but hearts must break ; 

’Twixt two must roll the lH)untlless deep 
For a far-off people’s sake. 

Pass from me, homeland mine. 

Fatle with the purple »^low ! 

(Mirist, walk upon the darkenim^ brine, 

And meet me where 1 iro ! 

{Enter Salome ami Marg }ragflalrne ; from the other wing 
men eorrging a stretcher.) 

Marjf Magdalene (recoiling) — 

Ah, who has come this untimely end — 

What soul launc^e<! out into Kternity 

Less the great tidings and the Faith that save ? 

7 
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Man in the erotod — 

Isaac the Jew — he perished suddenly — 

Richest of Csesarea’s merchantmen : 

A lonely soul withal — he hath no kin. 

Marjf — 

Pity the souls, 0 Christ, who know Thee not [ 

• [Exit erotod, etc. 

{Entet' afiHhermau and child.) 

Child (running up to Mary) — 

0 lovely, see w'hat I have found I 
It glittered on the roadway in the dust. 

(Shows Maharajah's diamond.) 

Mary (to fisherman) — 

It is a wondrous stone. Is this thy child ? 

Fisherman — 

Ay. Though no fish came to niy net to-day. 

Belike the toy will pay me for my loss. 

Mary (giving it back) — 

There is a pearl so wondrous that the wise 
Sell all they have to buy it. ’I'is in reach 
Of the most childlike and the lowliest. 

Salome — 

Mary, we must not tarry on our quest, 

If we of Thomas yet would take farewell. 

God grant we be in time ! (to fisherman) pray, honest friend, 
Sails any ship these days to India ? 
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FishertntMi — 

But now one w eighs her anchor. Yonder, see, 

Habban the merchant sails for India — 

Gone with one Thomas of Jerusalem I 

{Salome sinks on her knees. The Magdalene gives a cry of 
anguish and stretches out her arms toieards the «ea, 
tchere a ship is seen slowly moving outward.) 

End of Act I. 

{To be continued.) 


Francis A. Judd 
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AUGUST STRINDBERG 

III 

The IkeebnO'Perioi) — 1894-189G 

We have slightly deviated from the strict chronological 
order of events by our references to Strindlx'rg’s dramas written 
after 1896 in order to deal with the question of “ theme and 
treatment ” as a continuous narrative and have also noted a 
significant change in his attitude towards certain problems 
and in his general outlook on life.' 

We must now glance l)ack at the particular stages in his 
life history which is connected with the alarming symptoms 
of an unbalanced mental condition that began to show them 
selves in a mild form so early as the year 1S8 |.- when he 
entered upon the first jihase of his literary career. Premoni- 
tory symptoms of mental derangement appeared now and then 
long before the final break-down of 1894-05. 

We have to briefly touch on significant hicts in his 
previous life history which alone can furnish a satisfactory 
explanation of the baffling problem of his great spiritual crisis 
at this stage of his growth. 

All his life Strindlx'rg was msrvoHsly sensitive to impres- 
sions, subject to sudden emotional (‘xplnsions and unusually 
defiant in spirit. 

Never could he trudge regularly along the beaten path 
of life. His Avas, indeed, a Moe-hegone soul wandering hmely 
like an Ishmael in the; pathles.s desiwt of human life, po^'i* 
sessing a cosmic con.sciou$ne.ss bent upon the liberation 
of his own self as well as of the world at largo and always 
goaded to fitful activity by the chaotic elemental energy to 

* Of. pp. 119, 121 and 122 of January Number of the Calcutta Reviow, Vnl. II, So. •• 

* C/t p. 69 of October Narobcr of ^ho Calcutta itovieWi Vol. 1, No. 1. 
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create and destroy. A strange strain of wildness and rebellion 
runs through his whole career. He attacked every body, 
every system, every idea with corrosive bitterness and revolu- 
tionary recklessness. 

The nomadic barbarism of this eccentric personality 
perplexed the critics who hastily condemned him as a loathsome 
parvenu and blasphemous maniac — nay, as the evil incarnate. 

Strongly subjective in temperament, he fell at the early 
{^e of nine desperately in l«»ve in a Ilyrnnic fashion with the 
Head Master’s little daughter while at the Klara School and 
again vX fifteen with a woman twice his age and by the time he 
reached his twentieth year he managed to completi! his eighth 
love-affair ! 

His father’s marriage with the house-keeper after his 
mother’s death when he was only thirl »‘en plunged him into 
morbid moodiness. 

At the age of tw'enty he felt the nttraetions of the fi*ee 
artistic life on the stage irresistibly hut was (juickly disillu- 
sioned and at oiua? decide<l on suicide. At another time he 
feared that he was losing his nuuital balance and actually 
applied fur admission to an asylum. AVhile at the Uitsala 
University (l‘’67-72) like Shelley he set at naught all academi- 
tal routine. 

As early as 18(5(5 he had lieconu* a pronounced free-thinker 
who cared little for current morals, aeei'pted eonreiitions, 
'social decorum, respectability, restraint on ttatural impulse or 
even self-giatiticatinn and Hung with cynical candour to the 
M’inds all reticence on sexual matters. The intluenee of 
llyron and Schiller made his revolt complete. It was now 
that the poison of scepticism enti'red (h'cply his very soul and 
he gave to the world three dramas on religious rebellion and 
on the conflict betwoi u tin* spirit and the accepted dogmas 
of the church, such as, “The Fr<'e-think»‘r” (18(5fl), “In 
Rome” (1870) and “».>utlaw” (1S71). His mental tension 
grew abnormally acute when he next produced “ Master Olaf ” 
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(1872) — a drama on tlio soul’s crisis full of reliellious self, 
assertion and the spirit of revolution, combined with spiritual 
fervour at war with prudence, opportunism, superstition and 
the avarice of the church. This play is very significant as a 
remarkable drama of storm and stress. 

Then for a time he hocamn the centre of destructive criti- 
cism in society and art and of individualistic rehtdlion against 
the established order as the head of a lloheinian circle which 
met in the Red lloom of Rerns Rcstaiirniit and deliberately 
proposed to shatter even the estahlislual fame of Shakespeare 
as he had attempted to do that of Dante. 

Poverty and struggh* ever kc^pt him company in the 
thousand walks of life into which his unsteady roving spirit 
and adverse circumstances suec(‘ssively drove him and doiiht 
and discontent took a firm hold of his mind. 

His ama/ing self-contradictions and inconsistencies in 
ideas and conduct form by tln'mselv(?s an interesting study anil 
make his personality a veritable riddle to mediocre peojile, 
unsympathetic readers and conventional critics. 

His sex-antagonism, for instance, was egoistic and in 
sex-relations he was a great sinner having lived too free a life. 
He may be charged with having injured women as a class and 
his representation of woman’s character in his drama.s, novels 
and short stories is neither quite correct nor fully just. ‘“The 
Confession of a Fool” (1S77-87) as an autohiographieal novel 
contains a horrible confe.s.sion regarding what he considered 
his ten years of helli.sh bondage in marriage and is full of 
abnormally hideous revelations of personal experiences. Here 
he is simply furious in his anathema against woman. Yet he 
was extremely susceptible to feminine charm and invarial'Iy 
fell at the feet of the first woman he came in contact with. 
At bottom he is an idealist in quest of his holy grail of true 
love. Similarly though layitig himself open to the chargi? of 
being a blasphemous woman-hatesr full of jvrofanitics against 
the sacred tie of marriage and aii anarchist regarding family 
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life, he, however, makes the child “ the apotheosis of sexual 
union ” and in “ Sir Bengt’s Wife ” (1882) fully recognises the 
sterling merit of the Siicrcd bond of marriage accepting the 
inviolahh! sanctity of “ home ” and evincing a striking appre- 
ciation of tlie spiritual function of moth(;rhood. Again, all 
his ardent anti-feminism notwithstanding, in his “ Keai 
Utopias ” (1885) we have the idealist’s suhlime vision in respect 
of the noble future of womanhood in which her claims to 
equal opportunities with man in every im])ortant sphere of life 
are freely and frankly accepted. 

Though hardened hy the intense cynicism of something 
like a misanthrope,*, his heart was deeply touched hy the degra- 
dation and poverty of the suhjnerg«!d classes and his tender 
sympathy for the down-trodden hecaine at times abnormally 
keen. lie actually looked U]*on the i*»' generation of man as 
the one mission of his life, 'Phis merciless dissector of all 
human frailties always retained intact a heart throbbing with 


compassion. 

Once he even became puritanical and extremely eager 
for election hut soon there was a reaction against religious 
formalism and he freely gave himself up lo jollity with boon 
companions atul fella victim lo alcohol. This lit of self-in- 
dulgence over, he commeiured a ruthless self-analysis with the 
exfictitude and accuracy of a .scientist surpassing Rous.seau 
and Tolsloy ill his hold, frank and truthful self confession, 
jierfectly free from the .sickly sentimentalism of a Byron or 
an Amiel, ai;l laying hare his failures, iniirmitics, whims, 
little slips and escapades as well as sins of a di*cpcr dye 
'vith passiouati* self-accusation after the style of a religious 
tlagellaut like St. Augustine. Savonarola or Bunyan in such 


pieces as “ Bondswoman’s Bon,” Fermentation Time,” “ In 


the Red Bourn ” and “ 'Phe .\iithor” — all belonging to the 
period of the tumult of his soul (l8S(i-S7). 


To these seattcied evidences of an unlKiIanccd mind 


''s may add a few more facts to complete the picture of 
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the forces tliat conspired to bring on the awful crisis of 
1894-95. 

The influence of the Scandinavian rebel BjSrson whom 
Strindberg met at Paris about 1884 and temporarily ack- 
uowledg(?d as liis friend, philosopher and guide and the 
vengeful fury of his hostile critics in 1889-91 who raised a 
storm of indignation against him after his divorce with his 
first wife — Siri voii Essen who had scandalously deserted her 

first huskind Baron Wrangel, Captain of the Life Guards 

had their sliare in creating a serious mental disturbance. To 
the awful t‘xperionccs of a wild spirit rovinjj without a fixed 
abode and fixed aim in life goaded by intolhjctual ferment 
and divine discontent were added terrible blunders in family 
matters and in ivdation to love affairs. These were combined 
with the pessimism and cynicism of a profane satirist and a 
merciless analyser and critic of things g»‘ncrally lurid sacred. 
Next followed the hallucinations of a delirious visionary 
haunted as a .spiritualist and “ medium ” by the .spectre of 
a persecution mania. On top of all these sufferings and 
trials came at last bis second unhappy marriage in April 1893 
with Fraiilein Frida L-bl, the young .Vustriaii girl in Berlin 
from Vienna and its bitter consequences, lie headed straight 
towards the severe mcMital .and mortil crisis of 1894-95, the 
culminating point in the [nferno-p(rriod of bis existence 
which meant a cjitasf roplnr of which the significance can 
hardly be over-rafed. 

Strindberg was all his lib; full f)t strange abnormalities 
usually as.soci.ated with erratic genius which prove the great<;st 
stumbling-block to success in life .and internal peace <as much 
as to the general appreci.ation of gn?atness in such a person. 

Comparisons have hetm made between him and lloussoau 
(of the ConfeHHiom and Jifirerien) and, oven if wo pronounce 
him to have become; t(;mporarily insane, hi.s madness mu-st 
be considered to he of peculiar type like that of Tasso, 
Cellini, Blake, Lamb or Poe. 
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Alienists have made a diagnosis of his psycho-patho- 
logical condition and given hard technical names to his 
morbid state. Tt was surely a case of hyperwsthesia making 
the patient particularly supersensitive to the occult. He 
pos.sessed ran; gifts of a somnambulistic consciousness, of 
telepathy and clair-audienee but his kjjowledg(5 of scientific 
psychical researches was extremely limited and his ideas of 
modern psychology very crude. He busied himself with 
uncanny experiments in his .solifary laboratory— experi- 
ments in Physics and Chemistry were with him as with 
Shelley quite a rage — turned to medical studies to discover 
life’s riddle and phinged recklesslj into the Serbnnian bog 
of Alchemy. He then claimed weird visions and abnormal 
psychical experiences to which he ascribed a supernatural 
origin and which he interpreted as full of spiritual import. 
His energies were also concentrated upon vigorous efforts 
to successfully combat the iullueiice of his former material- 
istic mentality and sceptical tend.'iicy and though in a 
manner highly protitable to his further development the severe 
strain of the conflict brought on a serious nervous depression 
ending i:i a complete break-down. 

( To be coni in tied) 
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• III 

As soon as the news of his father’s illness reached 
Amin he sent a reliable friend to Khorasan with three letters 
which were to be delivered simultaneously on the news of the 
death of the Caliph. One wsis meant for Mamun, and conhiined 
an order for immediate homai'e and surrend«?r of the I'overnor- 
ship of Khorasan. The other two were for his younger brother 
Saleh and the Wuzh- Al-FadhI I bn Kahia, who was forthwith 
commanded to return with the army to Haghdad. On the death 
of his father Mamun, with a small portion of the troops, was 
in Merv, and it wjvs therefore easy for Ihn Kahia, who was in 
Tus, to return home with the army. Although this was a 
distinct violation of the will of llarun, aeeonling to which the 
army was to be at the dis]>osal of Mamun for righting the 
rebels in Khorasan. IVhen ^Mamiin was informed of these 
happenings at Tus h(‘, at the instance of his faithful Fadhl 
Ihn Sahl, sought to remind the troops of their duty to follow 
him. But his messenger was treated with scorn and had even 
to put up with many insults to his master. Kow Mamun was 
faced with the alteriiativi* of either complete surrender or 
open defiance, [bn Salii counsidled the latter course on the 
ground that Mamun, being of Persian descent, could always 
count upon Persian support. While Mamun was guided by Ihn 
Sail], himself of Persian origin, Amin selected as his counsellor 
Ibn Bahia, of Syrian descent. The fight between the two 
brothers — scarcely of twenty-four summers — assumed a danger- 
ous complexion liy the fact that it was really waged by two 
men who were inspired by jMsrsonal animosity and nafional 
hatred towards each other, and were aspiring to the vmzifnt 
like the two brothers who were intensely eager to snatch at 
the thron e 
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Even in the past Ibn Rabia's father embodied the Arab 
hopes and aspirations. On the execution of Abu Muslim he 
was appointed JFitzir by Mansur. Dm Rabia was the bitterest 
enemy of the Rarmacides (whom he strenuously strove to bring 
under the suspicion of being Magiaus), and to the Rarmacides 
[bn Sahl owed his position at the Court. The war between 
the two brothers and their Wazirs therefore assumed the 
character of a war between the East and the West, between the 
Persian and the Arab nation<alities. Amin, led by Ibn Rabia, 
allowed himself to drift more and more into the path of 
violence. Only a portion of the provinces originally allotted 
to Ksisim he permitted him to retain. He appointed his son 
Musa as third in the order of succi'ssion. Mamun, at last, 
broke openly with his Ijrother, and set himself up as an indepen> 
dent ruler. Thereupon Amin entered into fresh negotiations 
with him. He suggested Mamun us second but Musa as first 
in the order of succession. lie called u])on ^lamun to remit 
a portion of the revenue of Khorasan to him and to come to 
Bagluhid to do homage; to his nephew as the next Caliph of 
the Muslim world. Mamun he^it;ited, because, forsaken by 
the Caliph, he thought he could not alone fight the enemies 
in the East and the North of Khorasan ; the prince of Kabul, 
the Khaqan and the rebellious Ttirkuman. Ibn Sahl, however, 
persuaded him to grant conee.ssions to foreign enemies ; even 
to form alliances with them, and all this to keep his hand 
free agaiint Amin. Amin thereupon declared his brother a 
rebel, and caused homage to be done to his son ^lusa (810) as 
the lirst, and his second son Al)dullah as next in the order 
of succession, and despatched .jO,00(> men to Persia against 
Mamun. 

At Rai these troops were surprised by the Persian Tahir 
Ibn Husain, who ceMinianded Maniun’s vanguard. Their 
leader fell in the fight, and the army took to flight. Informed 
of this victory Mamun had him.self proclaimed Caliph, and 
issued orders to Tahir to advance against Raghdad. Tahir, 
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after defeating a second army of Amin at Hamadan, advanced 
without opposition to the neighbourhood of Hulwau, where he 
took up a strong position. So great was the consternation 
at Baghdad that only with difficulty could Amin find generals 
to face or fight Tahir. When at last the army was on its way 
to Hulwan, Tahir caused a report to he circulated through his 
spies in the camp that Amin was lavishly distrihuting ninnoy 
among the garrison of the capital. This called forth great 
indignation among the troops, who refused to proceed further, 
and forthwith returned home. In two great divisions Mainun’s 
forces now advanced nearer and nearer Baghdad : one division 
under Tahir from the south acims Khur.istan, Basra and Wasit 
and another under Ilarthama, hy tfie nearest route, across 
Khanikin and Nahrawan. After defeating the troops of Amin 
at AhM'az, Tahir met with no serious resistance. Knfa, Basra 
and Wasit welcomed him with ojien arms. Even Arabia 
declared forMamun. Ilarthama, who came from the north-east, 
won a victory over the enemy at Nahrawan. 12 miles from 
Baghdad, and took poss<?ssion of the town. While* Tahir, 
from south-east, advanced as far as Sarfar, nine miles from 
the capital. 

Amin’s troops chiefly consisted of the Iraepans who, 
on every occasion, proved tiieniselves cowards and traitors. 
The Syrians, on whom he* niainl.v re*lie?d in tim war against 
the Khorasaiiis. leieikeid upeni this fratricidal feud with 
malicious joy, and sought to usee it feir shaking edT the liatee- 
ful Ahbiksid yoke. Theey would have sue*cfee*(leid teio in tlieeir 
attempt had it neit heem feir the* aneii*nt hatred he!twee*n the* 
Kaisite and the Kalhite;, which stoewl in the? way of thedr 
union and co-eipeeration. .Vfti.*r his attemipt to bribe Teihir’s 
troops had failed, Amin eemid do nothing hut defend the* 
capital as best he might. But one i)y one his generals went 
over to the enemy, and as ejarly as March Sl2 Tahir o1)taine?d 
possession of a pirtion of the eastern Town. Neven-theless, 
on account of the many ceatuils which intersected the tovvn» 
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and the well-fortified caetles which it contained within its walls, 
almost every street had to be conquered with the sword or 
destroyed by fire and throwing-machines with the result that 
the delightful residence of the Caliph was changed in this 
war into a dust-heap. A conspiracy in favour of Mamun 
failwl l)ecause of the opposition of the people, who feared the 
Khorasanis. Thus the siege was protract«Hl until September 
813, when the eastern portion of the town was surrendered to 
the troops of Tahir, who soon er«)ssed the Tigris and .surround- 
ed the City of Peace built by Mansur, wherein lay the castle 
of the Caliph. 

At one time .-Vmin, with his seven thousand Cavalry 
thought of bursting his way tl'.rough the tWMips of Tahir, and 
repairing to Syria, but his suite dissuaded him from this 
eo!ir.se, and thus there was nothing left to him but to sur- 
render. So great, liowevcr, was his aversion for Tahir, that he 
wished to surnmder, not to him. but to Uarthaina. But when, 
on the night of the ‘Jlth of September, he was crossing the 
Tigris on a bmt with ll:irthama to goov(>r to his camp, he was 
ptjrsued by Tahir's troops, who threw sttmes at the boat until 
it sank, llarthama was saved by a sailor, but Amin, who 
managed to swim across th<? bank, was seized and brought to 
a house where lui was Itehcaded by some Persians. Possibly 
this was at tlie instance of ^ramun. Possibly out of anger 
and resentment that ho did not. seek the protection of Tahir, 
Tahir ha.l him killed. It is diHleult to decide what the real 
motive was for (he deed. 

Amin’s dtmth did not, however, rest(»re ppjuje to the 
deeply -shaken empire. 'I’he tre-ichery of Tahir provoked 
such anger in Baghdad that he could only save himself by a 
speedy flight. But .vhen, once again, he occupied the to>vn 
with re-inforced soldi* ry, unrest .showed itself in the provinces, 
engineered by men who saw with indignation the Arabs and tbe 
old Muslim population of Iraq and Arabia ruled by the 
Persians, who wore pjirtly non-]Busliins and partly recent 
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converts whose acceptance of Islam was neither genuine nor 
sincere. 

Even the Alides made use of the aversion of the Arabs 
from the Persian regime, and put forward afresh their claims 
to the Caliphate. They gradually became masters of llakkah, 
Kufali, K'lsra, Wtisit and the whole of Arabia. In the 
spring of 815 they even occupii‘d Madain, and arranged to 
advance against thir capital. Their fall, however, wtis more 
sudden than their rise. As soon as llarthania assumed command 
of the troops of !M.amuii, he received at many places support 
even from the oarlii'r adherents of the Alicl(\s themselves, who 
found with .sorrow and grief that these (lescendants of the 
Prophet, like other rulers, yielded to violence, cruelty and all 
manner of e.\eesses. Jlul, for his brilliant feats of arms, 
ILarthama was ill-paid. After his victory over the rebels ho 
wished to tmvel to Mamun (who resided more and more in 
Merv), to tulvise him to repair to lra([, to prevent fresh insur- 
rection there, ami to prevail upcm him to appoint in place of the 
hated Persian ilasan Ihii Sitlil, brother of Fadhl, another as 
governor of Iratp 

Padhl, however, tried his utmost to thwart this 
intention, fie represeiib'd to the Calif)h tliat Ifartliama’s 
long absimee would spell ilis;ister to Mamun’s chuse, 'and 
persuaded him to appoint ilarthama governor of Syria and 
Arabia, and to issue orders to him forthwith to proceed to 
Damascus. Kut despite this Ilarthama, — relying upon the 
services rendered to the Caliph, and inciU'd by his hatred 
forthestmsuf Sahl--m;ide his journey to Merv. For lhi.s 
he was treated by Mumiin as a relad, and was thrown into 
prison, where, after a few days, Fadhi murdered him. 

The murder of ilarthama arousml in ilaghdad and the 
whole of Iraq no Ie.ss indignation than did the murder of 
Amin. Even before this shameful deed a mutiny of the 
soldiers — because of the reduction of their pay — had broken 
out in Baghdad and was put down with great diiriculty< 
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liow fresfi troubles arose, in which some of the disaffected 
generals of Hasan Ibn Sahl took part, and even Tahir 
— lying inactive at Rakkah and jealous of Hasan Ibn 
Sahl —was not altogether free from blame. The Prefect of 
Baghdad was expelled from the town (July- August, 816) and 
Padhl Ibn Rabia — the hitherto conc(‘aled icozir of Amin — 
once again stepped into light and led the movement. In the 
battle against Hasan }>efore the walls of Wasit, the rebel 
leader unfortunately fell, and his son, who assumed the chief 
command after him, was bribed by Hasan, with the result 
that he did not press the fight against him ; in fact, he even- 
tually went over to his side. In addition to this, the wealthy 
portion of the populatimi were longing for peace; for the 
political confusion was made use of by the ])opulace for the 
purposes of robbery ami plunder. 

Thus this insurrection, too, ended in a voluntary sub- 
mission. 

Mamun, how(‘ver, sooti flung fresh combustible material 
amidst the inllammable Arab population of Iraq, Syria and 
Mesopotamia. His H ur//' Kadhl impressed upon him that all 
rebellions hitherto bad been due to the affection of the Arabs 
for the Alides • that the Omavv.uls were overthrown hv the 

f • • • 

Shiite doctrines, that the whole of Persia accepted these 
doctrines ; and that Mansur and Harun were wrong in reject- 
ing and repudiating them. 

He counselled the Caliph to revert to Shia-isin, and, 
as a sign ai>d symbol of bis gotul faith, to appoint an Alide ns 
his successor, and to give om^ of bis daughters in marmge 
to him. 

To unite the Abbasids and the Alides and to effect a 
reconciliation lietween them and to restore peju*c, was a plan 
thoroughly commeiid.<i>le in itself; but, to Iw effective, it 
should have, been taken i.p and carried out much earlier. 
Under h{.amun no such reconciliation wjis possible. The 
Alides could not forget how much of their blood had been 
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shed since Mansur, and, onoe restored to power, it was in< 
conceivable that they should not wreak yenircance on the 
earlier supporters of the AblKisids. These latter were well 
aware of this fact. Moreover they had 1)ecn too long in 
possession of power to share it with others without bitterness 
or opposition. They, niormver, knew that in the capibil tiiere 
was no genuine sympathy for the Alides ; that in Basra the 
supporters of Othraan were always in a majority ; that Syria 
was ever loyal to the Omayyads and that in. Mesopotamia, 
where the free Arabs of the tribe of Babiya constitut<‘d the 
bulk of the population, every monarchical state, and most of 
all one founded on the Shiite doctrines of transmigration of 
the soul and the Incarnation of Divinity, was absolutely 
distasteful, positively hateful to them. Worst of all— tliey 
regarded this political revolution as the work of the oflious 
Fadhl — known as a Shiite and a free-thinker- -who was steiulilv 
enshiving the Arab.s to the Persian yoke, and was striving for 
the transformation of Islam by means of i(l(>a.s- - Indian and 
old'Fersian. 

As soon {IS the Prefect of Baghdad called upon the people 
and the troops to swear allegiance to .Mi I bn Musa— the. son- 
in-law elect — as the ne.Kt Caliph (.\pril, Sl.7) after Mainun, 
two parties Avere formed. The moderates contemted th(*m.s«'lvu.s 
with refusing to swear allegiance to him and proclaiming 
Ibrahim, the .son of Maluli, >ls successor to tin* Caliph Manuin, 
but the other pstrty insisted on deposing Alamun and doing 
homage straightaway to Ibrahim. Aftisr long and painful 
discord and unrest the latter succe<’de<l, and on th(f 2lth of 
July, Ibrahim appeared in the mosque as the Commander of 
the Faithful. 

Ibrahim was .scliolarly and of winning personality. A good 
poet, orator, musician wa.s he but wholly without the talents 
of a prince or the qualities of a general. The errmmanders 
chosen by him were unreliable and faithle.ss and they ab:indon- 
ed him as soon as good luck began to desert him. Mainun s 
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altered politics contributed more than either the incapacity 
of Ibrahim or the worthlessness of his generals towards the 
speedy restoration of his rule over the whole of Iraq. 
Mamun, though still under the influence of Fadhl and the 
Persians, discovered the true reasons for all these insurrec- 
tions and revolts, and was soon convinced that unless he 
alt(‘red his policy Iraq, ^Icsopotamia, Syria and all the 
western provinces would slip away from his hands and he 
would be reduced to a mere shadow, a will-less instrument 
of the Persians, Xo sooner, therefore, had he heard that 
Ibrahim was proclaimed Caliph ; that even Ilira, Kufa and 
other places had partly de<-lared for him and were partly 
occupied by his frnops ; tiian he set out from Merv, osten- 
sibly to lead an army against the rehels. On the way he 
caused his If'nzir to he murdi*red in his hath, and his Alide 
son-in-law to he poisoned : hut. in order to keep the Persians 
in hand and to avoid tlu- appearances of concession to the 
reltels, he atVeefed deeji sormw, set a price on the head 
of the murderer, apjudnted Hasan (hitherto Governor of 
Iraq) brother of the murdered Padbl. his TFazir, and 
Thrahim, a brother of the poisoned Alidi, Governor of Yaman 
and the Leader of the Pilgrims. Hasan, however, could not 
take up his post as being insane, or at least being 

treated as such until ^lamun had firmly established his 
rule over Iraq. Then he appointed him Governor of Wasft. 
While, in outer sei’ming, Mamun ruled as an absolute 
de.spot — hi.s emissaries used the death of Fadhl and of the 
Alide, as also the nmioval of Sahl from the governorship of 
Iraq, to bring about tin* downfall of Ibrahim. In June S19 
Ihranim was forced to renouma* the throne, and a few 
weeks later Mamun was saluted as Caliph- at Haghdad. 
As soon as the Arabs were recomdled with Mamun, the 
Persians, under the leadei.sbip of Habak, rose against him. 
Bahak who belonged to tin* extreme Shiite sect, professed him- 
self to Im}, according to one report, an incarnation of divinity ; 
9 
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but in any case, he was, not unlike Mamun, a free-thinker 
and a disbeliever in revelation. He believed in the old 
natural religion of the Persians, to which, in process of time, 
was grafted from India the doctrine of the transmigration 
of the soul — made use of for political purposes. 

So great was Babcik’s following that he managed to defy 
the might of Mamun throughout his reign ; and only under 
his successor — after lighting for sixteen long years against 
the troops of the Caliph for the mastery of Northern Persia — 
was he conquered not by force but by fraud and cunning. 
Mamun carefully concealed his unbelief, and yet he did not 
hesitate to drink wine openly' and to adopt not only the free 
doctrines of the Mutazalites but also to press them on his 
subjects. Later he even stepped forward, once again, as the 
supporter of the Alidcs and the Persians. lie married one 
of his daughters to the son of the poisoned heir to the throne ' 
and took the daughter of Hasan Ibn Sabi as his wife. He con- 
ferred the governorship of Khora.san on the Persian Tahir ; 
that of Syria, 3t[esopotamia and Kgypt on bis son, Abdullah ; 
and that of Sindh on a son of the Barmacide Yahya. He 
testified and empliasi.sed his love for the Alides by ordaining 
severe punishment for those who spoke? well of Moawiya or 
ill of Ali. Mamun was, indeed, an oriental despot in the 
fullest sense of the term. Not only did he regulate the affairs 
of his subjects, but he also presumi>d to guide their thoughts 
and shape their religious views. This spiritual tyranny— 
hitherto unheard of — weighed lieavilv on th«i Arabs and was 
all the more intolerable to them as it did not procecsl from a 
religious fanatic, but from one who was not himself a true 
believer — and yet one who far outdistanced the orthodox in 
his proselytising activity and intolerant zeal. 

The doctrine of the * created character ’ of the Qur’an, 
adopted by Mamun, met with the stoutest resistance, hut 
notwithstanding all inquisition and all eiforts to put into prison 

^ AU*A1-Ue2a, ion of Muaa-ul-Kaziin who periihod in the prison of Mnhdi. 
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the defenders of the opposite view, namely, the ' eternal 
character * of the Qur’an, many distinguished theologians 
remained true and loyal to it. 

Philosophical and theological interests did not draw off 
Mamun from an active life, lie exchanged embassies with the 
Prankish and Indian princes, and undertook several campaigns 
against the Emi)eror Theophilus, who, in conjunction with 
Babak, sought to wipe aw'ay the disgrace inflicted upon him 
by Mamun’s predecessor (830-33). 

Mamun even repaired to Egypt — the scene of continual 
revolts and civil war. But lK*fore Mamun, Abdullah Ibn 
Tahir had to go with an army to Egypt (826), to expel 
the Andalusian emigrants who had settl(*d in Lower Egypt, 
and had made common cause with the discontented Copts and 
some Bedouin chiefs, and to punish the governor, who had taken 
up the attitude of an independent chief towards the Caliph. 
After the departur<‘ of .\lKlullah, who had at first to fight 
Bal)ak in Adherbaijan, and then to assume cl)arge of the 
governorship of Khorasan, the oppressions of the Lieutenant- 
Governor called forth fresh troubles, which assumed a more 
and more porttMitous character, until Alamun proceeded to 
Egypt (832) with a powerful army, and caused the rebels who 
would not submit ])artly to he beheaded and partly to be 
tran.sported to Iraq. 

Theophilus not only failed to win laurels in Asia Minor 
but also Iiad to sutTer the loss of Sicilv, like Michael II who 
had to bear the loss of Crete. Crtde was conquered by the 
Andalusians expelled from Egypt (832), while the Greek 
fleet lay at anchor before Constantinople for the protection of 
the capital against Thomsis. Sicily was brought under the 
Muslim yoke by Ziadat-ullah (son of Ibrahim), the founder of 
the Aghlabidc dynas!\ . 

This prince who I'l gan to rule in the year S17 ‘ directed 
bis attention primarily to the fleet. Hemmed in between the 

' Sae Lano-Foule. Moh. I)yna8tw«, p. 30. 
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Abbasids and the Idrisides he could only look to the extension 
of his dominion in the interior of Africa — barren and difficult 
to govern. An efficient navy not only promised rich booty 
from the islands of the Mediterranean and the French 
and the Italian coasts but also was a sure and necessary 
protection against the (Ireek, Xorman and French conquerors 
and freebooters. 

Even before 822 he undertook an expedition to the Island 
of Sardinia, which had already been attacked by the African 
and the Spanish moors, hut was .saved by the timely aid of 
the Franks. Even Sicily had suffered s(‘veral predatory expedi- 
tions since the settlement of the Arabs in tlie neighbour- 
hood of Carthage. Traitorous Christians, here, as earlier 
in Egypt, Carthage, Spain, helped the Muslim eonquest. 
Euphemius, a Hyzantine gene,ral, threatened by the Ca?sar 
with punishment for a sc'rious crime, rid)elled, to(»k possession 
of the town of Syracuse, and killed the imperial prefect. The 
Csesar sent Photin with an army to Sicily, and Phot in drove 
away Euphemius and his adherents from the Island. He iled 
to Ziadat-ullah to Africa, concluded an alliance with him, and 
landed at Mazzara in the summer of 827. .\.sad-Ihn-ul-Farat, 
the African admiral, defeated f'holin in the neiuhhonrhood of 
Flatana and forced him to withdraw to Enna. From Platana 
the Arabs, who recedved re-inforcement from Africa, and w»'re 
also as.sisted by the S])anish navy, gradually extended their 
rule over the whole Islsind. They even laid waste later the 
whole of Lower Italy, and on oiu! occasion advanced as 
far as the suburbs of Home. Me.ssina fell in SJll. Palermo in 
832. Only Enna held out till 85J), and Syracuse till 878. 

• The rule of the Arabs over Sicily was a gain, not t«) tin' 
Abbasids, hut to Islam. In fact the mure powcirful the Aghla- 
bides grew, the greater h(iu;ime their independence of the 
Caliphs. When he took up the reins of government Ziadat- 
ullah, in outer seeming, .sought official recognition from Mainiin 
as governor of Africa, hut he threatened to go over to the 
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Idrisides when it was required of him that he should mention 
Abdullah Ibn Tahir, the chief governor of the West, in the 
prayerSi ^.nd in certain measure acknowledge him his superior 
officer. 

In point of fact, under Mamun, Africa was practically 
cut off from the Caliphate. 

(To be continued) 
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THE POND.HERON 

One of the commonest birds in Bengal is the Pond-heron 
or Paddy-bird. !^fy oflicLal duties are unfortunately not of a 
peripatetic nature and therefore I have not had the opportu* 
nity of observing whether this interesting bird is as exceed- 
ingly common in other parts of India as it is in Bengal. Per 
many years have I Iwen a resident in Bengal, and during 
the course of my stay in that l^residency I saw more pond- 
herons than I have ever seen .since I left it. 

It is a noteworthy fact that certain species of birds are 
found in great numbers in ])articiilar districts. Por instance, 
Mr. D. Dewar has noticed that a certain well-known town, 
which it would lie best not to name, is infested with cuckoos 
of many kinds, — so much so, that he thinks the place might 
well be named Cuckooabad. To take another example, the 
Delhi district is full of doves. You see them all over ; in the 
garden, in the streets, in the fields, and all along the telegraph 
wires bordering the railway lines. In thi* sam(‘ way Bengal 
is full of cocoanut -palms, ponds — and pond-herons ! Of course, 
pond-herons are so numerous in Bengal liecause of the damp, 
marshy nature of the country. It is hard to conceive a pond- 
heron in a locality M'liere there is no water : one might as 
well search for a party of noiseless babblers, which, ns every- 
one knows, are instruments of torturing atcophony. 

The pond-heron is easily recognised and is familiar to 
most bird-lovers in this country, but a brief description may 
not be out of place here. It is a thin, or a better word would 
be “ lean,” bird, with a body about as big as that of a coinnion 
house-crow, and, after the fashion of the herons, it has a long 
neck, a long bill, and long legs. If I w-ere to stop here, this 
description could be applied to quite a number of Indiiin 
birds, but by adding a few words about c«>lour, my description 
can apply to no other bird but to a pond-heron. It is for the 
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most part a white bird, but its back and shoulders are of a 
dull, inconspicuous drab hue. 1 may add that the head and 
neck are not pure white, hut this is a detail which is of no 
consequence to the bird-lover who is not an ornithologist. 
The peculiar drab in the pond-heron’s plumage helps to single 
this species out from all other birds with which it can he con- 
founded. Those who advocat(t the theory of “protective 
coloration ’’ will tell you that this drab garb is a wonderful 
device which affords protection to its wj'arer. This may be 
so, but I should like to know how this ingenious theory could 
be applied in the case of the Snowbiinting which turns darker 
in winter in its snowy habitat ! Nevertheless, the pond-heron 
does appear to furnish a good example of the use of protective 
colours. In its natural surroundings, at the edge of a muddy 
pool, especially if the bird is in the shadow of a tree, the pond- 
heron is not easy for the novice to find. Its huddle attitude 
results in the whiteness of its wings bidng hidden by its drab 
feathers which assimilatt* with the colour of the mud. More- 
over, activity is not a strong eharaeteristic of the pond-heron, 
and it will not readily fly if it can possibly avoid taking wing. 
Once it ilies, however, an astonishing change takes place, with 
the same suddenness ais the designs formed by the pieces of 
coloun^d glass in a kaleidosc(»pe vary. From being a dull 
mud-coloured bird, this heron is transformed into a beautiful 
creature which dies off on u pair of snowy pinions. For this 
reason, I believe, it has been called tin* “ Surprise-bird.” 

Pond-herons are always found in the vicinity of water, 
for their food consists of lishes, frogs and the like. Some- 
times you may notice in the open fields, among the cows and 
buffaloes, a few white binls with long necks and feet. These 
are not pond-herons but cattle-egrets, a closely allied species. 
But, as 1 have just ]X)in!t'd out, pond-herons are inconspicu- 
ous birds when at rest, w’horeas, most of the other birds which 
&t all resemble pond-herons, have more white in their plum- 
Age, and this colour stands out rather jwominently. 
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The alpha and uraes^a of a pond-heron’s life seems to he 
summed up in two words, “ eat ” and “ sleep,” except during 
the breeding season, when domestic duties demand some 
attention. Esirly in the morning the pond-heron flies off to 
his or her favourite pool, and here the day, or the major por- 
tion of it, is spent. The bird will stand motionless in a most 
stupid attittide, waiting with feet just covered by the water, 
for any unfortunate fish or frog that is foolish tmough to 
come within range of its diigger-like bill. When this hap- 
pens, the bird darts forward with fiendish delight, and with 
an accuracy of stroke that siddom fails. When tired of 
standing in one particular spot, it flies off to another suitable 
site, or perchance, takes a few minutes’ nap on some shady 
tree not far off. But presently it returns for further feeding, 
and so the day is spent. When the mantle of night begins to 
wrap the earth the pond-heron wings its w.iy with a regular 
flapping flight to the dormitory, and, in the compiny of other 
boon companions, falls asleep amid the branches of some 
sheltering tree. Verily, such life is eare-freeand a ha]>py one! 

During the monsoon months, the pond-lnwon.s and otlior 
water birds breed. Have you ever seen a company of nesting 
pond-herons ? If not, it is a sight worthy of attention and 
study. Many birds select a particular site and eoiwtruct a 
nest thereon where no other birds can worry them. Others 
build in the one bush (ir tree along with one or two pairs of 
their kind, or even in the company of birds of another species. 
Some again nidificate in colonies, as in tin? case of gulls, 
weaver-birds, or swifts. 'I'o this last class the pond-hcrims 
also belong. When the nesting time is near, many pairs may 
be observed carrying materials away for the construction of 
their nests. Those are not works of architectural merit, for 
they are rotigh-and-ready stick-nests of the oridinary cup 
shape. Many pairs build on the .same tree, or among one 
particular clump of trees, so that a large number of nests are 
to be found close together. I once came across five nests on 
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onn branch and all of these nests were touching one another. 
All over Bengal colonics of breijding herons may be found at 
the right time. In Calcutta itself, the trees in and near the 
lake in the Zoological (iardens are a favourite resort. Out- 
lying stations, such as Duin Dura, Sodc^pore and Garia, are 
also favourite haunts. Not only do pond-herons breed in 
colonies composed of several pairs, but they also appear to 
have no objection to night-herons, cattle-egrets, and cor- 
morants nidilicating along with them. The result can well 
be imagined. Scores of nests of all these sptjcies may be 
found in a very small ar<?a. The pond-hm-on lays four or five 
greeni.sh-whitc eggs which measure about 1‘ IS Xl ‘17 inches. 
A young pond-heron is an ugly objtjct far from good to look 
upon, so the less said about it tin* better. As is t«» be expect- 
ed a good deal of noise is h<‘ard in the vicinity of a colony of 
breeding birds, 'riicse iu)ises are horrible guttural stpiawks 
and croaks by no means pleading to the car. The ne.sting 
birds are not at all shy tind will allow one to stand below and 
watch them for hours, but the general appearance of a 
colony of brcfaling hc’rons is rut fun' un*idy. Though night- 
herons, pimd-hcrons, cattle-i'grets and cormorants breed 
together, 1 h.-ive nev«'r seen any hybrids nor have I heard of 
any, so that these species .apparently do not breed intrr xe. 

The poiid-li«<ron is al.s«) ktiown .as the paddy-bird, because 
it is found in paddy-tields. .Vnotlu'r good name for it may 
1 k) puddle-leron. It has .a host of vernacular names, but in 
Bengali it is called the liofflu. Ornithologists have la'stowed 
on this unfortuii.ate bird the scientitic nann* of Anfeolu ijrajii. 

After .all, the pond-heron although it is not ,a bird of 
particularly g.audy plum.age, wonderful \i»iei*, or e.xtraordi- 
narily strange habits, it is still tme of those birds which 
demand .attention, an-i w«* must not neglect our familiar 
feathered friend in order to paj attention to the more attractive 
species. The commuucisi birds sire silwtiys worthy of study. 
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VENGEANCE IS MINE 

[Sffto/j*is of previom vhapterg, — Nilkautfarai, an officer of Ratna^dh 
State, died, leaving his wife Gunavanti and his only son Jagat (a boy 
of about twelve) quite destitute. They were taken charge of by Kaghubhai, 
the Kotwal of Katnagadh, who promised to look after them and took 
them home, because he was bound to Nilkanthrai by ties of the diTpest 
gratitude. Raghubhai’s wife Kainala was a woman who paid unquestion- 
ing obedience to her lord. He had a baby daughter also, Rama by name. 
Harilal and his daughter Tannian came to live for a .short time mar 
Raghubhai. Jagat and the girl soon grew so fond of each other that 
Tanman practically lived with Gunavanti. Itamkisandasji, an old and 
tried friend of Gunavanti was a Santt^ani who lived in an ancient temple 
of Ramchandra outside the town. He took the two children thiTe one 
night to hear some sacred music and then* before the altar of the Deity 
they plighted their troth to each other, scarce knowing what thi»y did. 
Soon after this, Harilal was transferre<l to another town and Tanman went 
away leaving Jagat heart-broken at the parting. Ju.st about that time 
Anantanand, a most remarkable man, and the chief worker at the Varat 
monastery, came to Katnaga<Jii to ask for the continuance oi' the state 
grant which Varat had enjoyed for centuries, but which Rev.asliankar, 
the niggardly Divan, had stopped. Anantanand even approacheil the 
Prince Jasubha (an easy-going but astute man) with his reqiip.st hut 
it was not granted. Raghubhai was all this time busy with his own 
little game of supplanting Hevashankar in ofliee and at the same time 
he felt himself strongly attracted by the widow (tiinavanti. She repulsed 
his advances with scorn and one night when he tried to use force she 
jumped out of the window and sought the aid of old Ranikisandasji. The 
old man punished the Kotwal in his own summary wav by tying him to 
a rope and leaving him dangling inside the well in his own garden. 
Meanwhile Kanubha, the faithful kinsman and courtier of the Prince, who 
had a deep reverence for Anantanand, felt bim.^clf powerless to stop the 
intrigues going on around him. To acid to the complications, CImmpa .-i 
singularly attractive dancing girl from Boiiibav, had Ixfcn broiiglit (»vit hy 
Jasubha to beguile his weary monotonous life in the insipid little town where 
he ruled. The Queen of Jasubha grew jealous of Champa, so the Princc» 
who had noted the quiet passion of Kanubha for the girl, made her over to 
the latter^s protection. Raghubhai tried to get into the good graces of tlii^ 
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new favourite, but here in the very beginning lie was met by Anantanand, 
who told him openly that he would get crushed if he crossed his path. 
Uaghubhai had also heard an old retainer recognise Anantanand and address 
him as his “ Sovereign Prince,” which set him thinking. He found out 
that at the time of the death of Jasubha’s father there was a certain 
Sannyasi present, whose name was Amoghanand.] 


CHAPTER XIII 
The Fallen Woman 

Champa — the carale-ss, shameless public woman, Champa 
— ^liad been experiencini; strange .sensations during the last 
three days. The world, which she had been wont to look 
ii]K<n with supreme contempt ever since her childhood, the 
world, from the tilth and sin of which she had learned to 
extract the gross and fleeting pleasures of the body, that 
world she now found slipping from under her feet. 
.Tasubha came and went ; Kanubha pleaded, quarrelled and 
got reconciled by turns ; and she was still a public woman 
by force of habit, and still acted her part by .selling her body. 
But unexpected thoughts had begun to crowd in upon her 
brain ; her mind had begun to experience feelings never 
known by her before. After all these years she began to 
feel dissatisfied for the first time with her lot and for the 
first time she felt the need of deep thought, of taking a fresh 
measure ol her life. At first she scarce understood what it 
all meant ; but the distant clatter of wooden sandals and the 
clashing of a staff upon the polished floor, set her heart 
trembling as if she had heanl in thunder the voice of God. 
Her studied indifference was gone. The modesty of a bloom- 
ing virgin — a thing she had so long regarded with supreme 
contempt — ^was upon her now and she was frequently overcome 
by that feeling. 

Anantanandji used to come twice or thrice daily to the 
rooms of Ranubha to meet some one or other. It was but 
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seldom that Champa saw him face to face, hut she paid all hur 
soul’s homage to liim. Between her room and that of Banuhha 
was an ancient casement which had not heen opened for gene- 
rations. There Avas not eA'en a chink in it to peep through ; and 
yet she sat there and listened eagerly to all the A’oices from the 
next room. And she thirsted for the sound of one particular 
voice — a voice that AA'as firm and strong to convert any listeners, 
that changed from gentle to seA'ere as need arose, and ahvays 
thrilled all hearts hy its indoscrihahle sAveetness — she listened 
for that voice and lived upon the treasured memories of the 
words it had uttered. Even in tlie aristocratic draAvl of 
Jasuhha’s Avords and in the loving converse of llanuhha she 
seemed to hear hut the Avondrous echoes of Anantanaiurs 
strong and strength-giving AA'ords. 

One morning Champa Avas sitting and waiting — she could 
scarce have confessed even to herself, for Avhom. Champa Avas 
at that moment experieneiiiir the subtle thrills of love and 
worship, as they rippled on in a continuous streatu tf)Avards 
him, whose coming she Avas aAvaiting so anxiously. At such 
moments this streamof loA'eand Avorsiiip is re])lete Avith the joy 
and sweetness of uncreated poetry- - a joy hevfjiid the pow(*r of 
words to express, a swe«.‘tnc.ss almost to*) intense to he endured. 

She heard footsteps ; her heart was all in a flutter. The 
steps drew neanw — and Champa’s hope was .clouded over Avith 
the darkness of ili.sappoij)tment. 'i’he approaching feet Avere 
not .shod with Avooden sandals hut Avith kvither shoes. The 
concentrated agony of iiinumerahlc disa))pointtneTits overeonies 
every lover at such moments. Chamjvi sighed ; hut at the 
same moment came another thought : 

“ I am Champa, the fallen Avoman ; Avliat is this the matter 
Avith me.” 

Ranuhha came in : “ Well, Champa, you are deep in 
thought ? ” 

“ Oh, no ; not at all.” 

” But your face is very solemn.” 
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With supreme effort Champa reeovered herself. 

“ Did you not always advise me to be serious ? Now I 
have begun to take your adviee.” 

Champa, you are always ready to take my advice. But 
can you not make even the lesist return for my love.” 

“ Why are you harping on the same thing all day ? Have 
I not told you already that I would try to like you as much as 
is possible for one like me P Can I do anything more P I am 
not a deceiver, llanublia. I like you very much ; indeed, I 
admire you. But how can I give you what is not w'ithin me. 
Love and myself are utter strangers.” Thus pleaded Champa 
and sighed with(»ut Ixung aware of it. 

“ Thank.s, even for what you have given,” said Ranubha, 
and he put liis hand upon Champa's shoulder. 

Champa removed his hand. During the la.st few days 
she had b<‘gun to gid disgiLsled with her life of sin and shame. 
She had iKigun to look down with loathin:; upon the experi- 
ences of her dailv life to which she had .so long been accus- 
tomed. 

Ranubha's hungry soul was deeply wounded at this re- 
pulse. lie looked at her with sorrow and regret and began : 

“ Ch.niipa ' liuih lwtl> and colour, 

Scent as well, — all virtues three ” 

The sweet melodious voice of Cham])a took up the quo- 
tation ; th'- room wjis vibrating to her .silvery notes; but 
there wtis an ine.\pri;.ssihl(> dt'spair throbbing through them : 

Itut, alas, sunie unknown fault 
Still keeps away from her — " 


The ver.se wjw m‘\ - r iinished ; she could not utter the 
last words — “ the bee.'’ The door Iciuling to the hack staircase 
opened and Anantan.'iiulji entered. They felt like children 


* Tba Sower of that ueme. 
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caught in the act of eating stolen sweets. Champa shrank 
within herself for pure shame, tuid drew her sai-i over her 
face. She blushed crimson and lifted up her trembling 
hands in salutation. 

“ Raiiubha, who were appointed to>day in the royal 
household ? ” 

Kanuhha gave the names ; they were those dictated to 
Baglmhhai by the Swami. 

“ Very good,” said the Swami with a smile. “ And llanu- 
bha,” he iidded with quaint humour, “ I had never believed 
that you two could have got along so friendly. Considering 
your eductition and the ideals of your life, this has been mtlier 
unexpected.” 

“Maharaj, do y«« also sjiy so? Of course you cannot 
huve had this experience ; but surely you can understand. 
My heart once was empty, it is now so no longer. I was 
once alone, now my soul has found out its [Kirtner. Maharaj, 
I now want your ble.s.sings.” 'I’he Swami beard this confes.sion 
as a father might listen to a confe.ssion of his mistakes by a 
foolish son, and smiled indulgently. Mon) eloquent limn the 
words was tlie face of Uanubha, and tlie love shining from 
his eyes bore full testimony to the truth of what he felt iu 
his heart. 

“ Champa, here is another great trust for you. On 
the one side Uanubha, on the other Jasubha. Now you 
shall have to make both lead lives worthy of themselves. 
You rnttu/ do it ! ” 

Cham pi wanteil to fall down at his feet ; she had an over- 
powering desire to cool her thirsting soul by kissing his 
feet; but she restrained her.self. Her brain was whirling. 

“ / fit for such work ! /, a low', fallen — ” 

“ No. Never say that again. None is low and fallen. 
Aim at greatness and greatness shall bo yours. To believe 
yourself low or fallen is to tie yourself to a chain that drags 
you down.” 
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After a while the Swamiji smilingly took his leave. 
The two, who were left behind, gazed for a while at each other. 

Champa, did I nut tell you, the Swamiji is quite differ* 
eat from all the rest V Who else would have thus forgiven 
us our shortcomings ? ’’ 

Champa hung down her head in confusion. 

Banubha too had noted the change that had:1)eeu coming 
over her, and he felt tiial undiT the Swamiji’s guidance Champa 
would improve. She would soon become steadier, and 
renouncing her old ways would become a decent woman and 
be only his henceforth — such was the dream he had begun 
to dream. 

But Champa was asking herself : “ Is it true that in this 
world there are none fallen ?” 


CHAPTER XIV 
llAOnUBHAl’s PiLOKIMAOE 

“ Raghunhai ! A pilgrimage at this time ? What put this 
into your head? ” queried lleva.shankar. 

“You sec, sir, I have been long thinking about it ; and 
just at pre.sent there seems to lx* no important work 
on hand. Kn I wish to go first to Abu, and thence to (Jayaji if 
possible for the ihntddh. Besides I am tioi feeling strong 
enough, I need a change.” 

" Very W’dl. But try to be back within a month,” 

“ Certainly, sir, jus you wish. There is just another request. 
I want to visit Durgapur on the way. I may just as well take 
the opportunity of s*'« ing the hirth]»laee of the late Queen- 
Mother. Could you give me an introduction r *’ 

“Of course, 1 will arrange it all.” 
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Whenever Raghubhai took up any task in earnent, he could 
accomplish it very quickly. lie left Kainala and llama with 
a friend and swiftly reached Diirgapur. In Durgapur people 
had a wholesome respect for lliitnagadh and therefore the 
Kotwal of that place Wiis naturally a very distinguished 
guest. When diplomats set out on their travels, at every 
step they leave truth also as far behind them <‘is tlieir own 
homes. Raghubhai understotxl that art of the traveller ex- 
ceedingly well. He gave himself such airs of importance that 
all Durgapur was speechless at his greatness, although lie liad 
no special end to serve in thus astonishing the rustics. 

He made all possible inqiiiric's regarding the Queen- 
Mother and Amoghanaiul. The Queen- Moth(;r had Ix'eu a 
terror in Ratnagadh, and in Durgapur too, as a princess, she 
had left behind histing though stern memories. Her periodi- 
cal visits were indeed visitations to the harmless people 
there. Moreover she had been a rash and lunulstrong 
individual in her youth, so that numerous interesting l(?gends 
had grown around her memory. It was rei)orted that 
Amoghanand alone had had any control over her. Since 
the time of Jasubha’s birth she used to live at l)ors;il 
whenever .she came to these parts. This little village of 
Dersal w'ilh seven miles from Durgapur and her p.arents, too, 
were glad to have that much intervening sp.aee betwemi them- 
selves and their self-willed daughter, llaghubhai felt sure 
that he had nothing furtlutr to learn at Durgapur. So he 
sent a special message to Dersal b(;fure starting for that place 
a few day.s later. 

Jolting and bumping over a heavy road and in a country 
cart Raghubhai arrived safely at Dersal late one evmiing. A 
huge ruin loomed up in the deepening twilight. A <litt^ 
lamp-post had been erected there to light the weary travellers. 
As Raghubhai’s cart drew up, an old-fashioned goiitloinan 
crowned with an old, greasy and threadliare Alimcdabad turlxiu 
came up to him. 
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“ Are you the manager ? ” asked Raghubhai. 

Dolasha nodded his head in reply. The citizens of certain 
cities of Oiijrat have acquired an universal fame for their 
ability in the management of other peoples’ estates and affairs, 
and especially for the zealous care with which they take "reat 
care of their employer's money, hy puttin'^ it in the safest 
place, — their own pockets. Dolasha was one of these careful, 
honest folk ; he was a jolly old sort besides, full of anecdote 
and "Ossip. 

“ Yes, dear sir, yes! An? you llaschuhhai, dear sir? AVhat 
a day for us! AVeleome, dear sir ? AVhere are you from? 
From Shyurat ‘ ? Ah, ha ? AA'hat luck ! ” 

Althoui'h he had lived many years in Afarwar, Dolasha had 
not allowed his palatalised native diah'ct to iret corrupted hy 
foreii^n influences, |{a^huhhai was amused to lind it at this 
distance in all its native freshnt'ss and j»uri1y. lie smilin|jly 
accepted this hearty w(‘lcom(‘ and went inside the monastery. 
Inside an old man in ochre robes was seated on a tjinli pullini; 
at a hmhth. Ilis eyes slioweil clearly the vacant stare of intoxi- 
cation. Ih'U'hubhai was astonished to find such a man the head 
here. This place, which had proiluced the simple, modest 
Kariinanand and that ^reat master of men. .Vnantanand, had 
this old sot for head now I Hut Uaithuhhai did not know 
that -Vmo^haiiand had died in Varat. and so he had had no 
chance of iiominatiii<; a worthy successor to this place. 

After a few minutes tht* Swamiji Alaharaj retired to his 
own apartments, leavini: Ua<;huhhai in the charirc of Dola- 
sha, who was bustling about to make iiini comftwtablc. After 
he had s^onc, a coiqdc of Swainis came in and bcian askins; 
for news of A'arat . Hajfhubhai easily |)»*rceived that Ananta- 
uand had loft deep feelinjis of r«*^ard ainoni; his many friends 
and that they In ( also iml)ihed in ;i c«‘rtain imvisure his 
spirit and his onthMsi.*>m. Dolasha. too, had the "neatest 
•"espjict for Anantanand, .and in moments of contidence he used 

' 8nrat ac pnniniiiut'.l in llit* .\liiii('.Iiil<.iil M vlc. 
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to cite, as an indisputable proof of his veracity, the fact that, 
Anantanand -was the bosom friend of his “Chyaman,”' wlio 
had a small grocery store in Ahmcdabad. 

Kaghubhai needed no instructions as to what tune to 
play. He made himself out to be the dearest friend of 
Anantanand and pretended to honour him almost as a god. 

Uolasha at last took him upstairs, where he had arranged 
for his bed in his own room. This was just what llaghubhai 
wanted. He adroitly drew out Dolasha. Anecdote after anec- 
dote was remembered. He got out from the old fellow all 
about the Queen-Mother; where she used to stay, how she 
lived, and how she had 1)rought up Jasubha. He also found 
out something about Anantanand's lib^ Hut. when Jlaghubhai 
began to talk about the childhood of that niysttu'ious pitrsonage, 
the clever old Ahmedabadi changed the subject and pretended 
to feel very sleepy. 

llagluibhai spiuit the night in thoughtful cogitation. 
There was first the mystery <*r the <iueen-Mother, and then? 
was another surrounding Anantanand. In trying to probe one 
mystery he had stumbled upon another. He understood the 
reason of Holasha’s sudden shM'piness, but could not make any 
guess a.s to the nature of tin? seend. he was guarding. 

Next morning Dolasha was obstinately silent for a little 
while. Hut that wagging tongue of his could net long resist 
the insinuating swee.tness of Haghuhiiai’s ad ress. The whole 
day llaghuhhai was busy ilattering Dolasha and hy th<‘ time 
they had retired to the. l««l-r«Mnn Dolasha luwl lK<conie soft as 
butter. 

“ Dolasha, 1 am going away to-inorrow. Will yon i"**' 
member me or is it fan'well for isver ?” 

“ How can you say so, dear sir ! Of course 1 shall 
constantly 1 m^ writing to you, dear sir. If yon So 
Ahraedahad don’t forget Hatasa Pol.* I will also W'rite to 
‘ Chyaman.’” 


' Ghatiiiin. 


• Alley. 
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“ That is all right, Dolasha. Hut do you know why I 
came here ?” 

« No.” 

“Swaraiji had sent me particularly to s(‘e you.” 

“ Did 1 not say .so, dear sir ? Swamiji could never forget 
me nor ‘ ChyamaJJ.’ ” 

“ He requested me to go to Dersal and get some impor- 
tant information from his dear friend Dolasha.” 

Dolasha looked round with suspicion : ” AVhat informa- 
tion?” 

Baghuhhai began to speak in a whisper. In the dim 
light of a tiny oil wick they lof)ked like two thieves making 
their plans. 

“ Thai information, of course, Dolasha. The Swamiji has 
said that you alone arc left of the old people, and that the 
time has now come to prove your fidelity. Therefore he has 
asked you to tell me everything in detail,” said llaghubhai 
beginning his mythical apocrypha. 'I'he old fellow, however, got 
suspicious again lest this strang«?r might prove to be a rogue 
after all. But the magic of Uaghubhai’s open manners wa.s 
not to be gainsaid, his faith in the man could nut be shaken. 

“ But what nmson did the Swamiji give? ” 

“ Can’t you stje ? A dei'p political game, of course. 
What else could it her” he replied jiressing Dolasha’s hand. 

All Dolasha’s suspicions vanished in a moment and his 
tongue now wagged freely. AVith unsuspecting frankness he 
told everything he knew — lljighubhai cleverly leading him on 
from point to point. His astonishimmt was beyond words. 
He was l)e.sido himself with joy on giMting at the heart of the 
niy.stery, but h«* was also somewhat awestruck with the 
Rravity of what he had learnt. 

« • « « « 

“ But ia there any further proof of all this ? ” 

“ Is Dola.sha a Imhy, dear sir ? 'I’liere are si few h'ttors and 
documents as well,” he protested. .\nd getting up he opened 
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a small store room and drew out therefrom a small bundle. 
Blowing away the gathered dust of years he took out two or 
three letters and a small nativity chart, read them out and 
handed them over to Raghubhai. 

Next morning, as he took his leave, llaghubhai began to 
hear in his imagination the shouts of victory. Ho spent a 
couple of days at Durgaptir to make some additional itu^uiries. 
At last, forgetting his pur])ose of a holy ])ilgrimagc, he turned 
his face homewards, towards llatnagadh. His heart was 
dancing witli joy, his thoughts were busy with glorious dreams 
of power and wealth. He felt ihat eveti Sir T. Madhavrao’s 
career was a mere trifle compared to what he would surely 
become some day. 


Kan'aivai.al M. Mcnsiii 
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INTERRELATION OF THE TWO EPICS OF 
ANCIENT INDIA 

Thero has Imeii eoiisidorahh* miscoiicfiptioii r<*"ardin!' the 
interrelation of tlie two rainoiis epics ol' Ancient India, 
viz the Jliimayaiia and the Mahahlnlrata. Thus Professor 
Macdonell o!»serves in his Sannki-it fjiUn'ttture: “The ori<;inal 
part of tlie llaJiifiyaya apjiears to liave been completed at a 
time when the epic kernel of the Mahiihhfirata had not as 
vet jissuined dctinito shape. For while the heroes of the 
latt(*r are not mentioned in the Kainfiyaua, the story of Rama 
is often referred to in the lomjer epic. .\"ain, in a passaije 
of Rook VTI of the irahahlmrata which cannot he reirarded 
as a later addition, two liinys are <|Uoted as Vrilmiki's that occur 
unaltered in Rook V I of the UrMuayana. The poem of Val- 
miki must then-fore have been •;em‘rally known as an old 
work before the Mahahlnlrata Jissumed a coin-rent form. In 
Book III (Cantos 277-291) of the, latter epic, moreover, there 
is a Ramup ikliyaint or Kpisode »)f liama." which seems to 
bo based on the Ramayana.'’ 

In the passage quoted above I’rolessor Macdouell "ives 
throe reasons in support of his statement that the poem of 
Vahnlki vas known as an old work heforc the Mahahharata 
•Tssuined a coherent form, namely, the ahst-nce of any refer- 
ence to Rin'irata lu*nics in the Ramayana. the occurrence of a 
sloka of Valmiki in the Drona Pai va ami the inclusion of a 
Ramopakhyilna within tin* (Ireat Epic. 

Now, it is dilHcult to cinlt)rse Ihc^icw that the heroes 
of the. Mahahharata an* not mentioned in the Lesser Epic. 
The Uttarakaijda of tin Ramavana is full of passages which 
eontain undoubted references to characters of the Great Epic. 
Thus in Uttara. 63. 20-22 we have a ivferoiice to N'slsudeva 
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of the Yadu family, i.e., Krislioa and also to the incarnation 
of Nara, i. e., Arjuna — 

fir I 

f’swB: ii 

w t wtErfqm mqT?ni«5ranift«srftr i 
^ H5T fsrepfiiiTf I 

WTTqHT’BTH (if I 

qr^ ^5i 'SJufimu ii 

The followins? wises ^rttam 21. I’2-12) mention l^yama 
(Krishiia) and refer to his victory over Kaiiisa- - 

H qq H^q: sqTRt Hit fflwfq fqwqi 

qstqqro: 

q>i qqiqm q 

« « « «> 

qqstra^ q qfqq qrz^ qgqi qq i 

Riklheya and llarddikya of tin* followin!,' v«‘rse prohahly 
refer to Karna and Krtavarman respectively (I’ttara. (i. Jla) — 

Traqr qipirar q ^qi^jqqif^: \ 

qqqn^^ q qrfiqE: qqiqqfqqqiqr: n 

Dhaumya, the priest of the IVtiuiavas (Mhh. TIT. Jl. 14) 
appears to lie menuoned in (Mtara. 1. 1-. 

^q^: qiqqt HW; ^qq I 

The association of I)haiiniya with Kavash'i is significant. In 
the Aitareya Ilrahmana (Vedie lnde.v, T, p. 314) 'I'ura Kfiva- 
sheya appears as a I’uroiiita of Janamejaya, son of Pariksliit, 
whose connection with the Pandu family is well known. 

It may he iir^ed that the UttarakaQ()<^ i» » l*^***’^ addition- 
But references to M’ahahharata characters are not confined 
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lo this book. The A(Iikaii(}a (40. 2-S; mentions Vasudeva and 
his Kapilarupa, i. e., iiicivrnation as Kapila. 

I 

WlftR? ^$xniT«ra I 

The Avodhya Kruida (Ok 12) alludes to Kins Janame- 
j,aya alon^ with sevijTal famous kinss of bysoiie times such as 
Sahara, Saivya, I)ili])a, Kahusha and Dhundluimara. This 
Janainejaya must lx* identitied with the famous .son of Parik- 
shit and not with any of the shadoAvy JaTiaim^iayas mentioned 
in some genealogical lists. 

The followim; verse of the same Hook (.‘10, 0) contains a 
reference to the principal ehaiaeters of on«“ of the finest epi- 
sodes of the Great Kpic — 




Satvavat and Savitri are aijain menti''ned in the Sundara- 
kaijda (-k 11-1-) which also refers to the principal charac- 
ters of the Nala episode — 

^ urn r 

THPf qfniigprfiT » 


The Kishkindhyakruuja 1 12. 2S) alludes to the acquisition 
of the famous sea A7m of Krishna called I’auchajanya, while 
the L'liikakanda (li}>. l.‘i-27) identities Krishna with Hama — 

?!» q'^qiW WRIT qiqqq I 

(Kis. 12. 28.) 
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(Laiika. 119.15.) 

f«i^4: ar»!r: i 

(I hid, 119. 27.) 


From tin* \’(’r.stj.s quoted above it i.s clear tiiat the poem 
of Villmlki is acquainted not only with some of the 
principal characters of the ]*andu story, hut also witli tin; 
heroes and lieroines of some of the fin«*st Kpakliyanas of 
the Great Epic. It may no doubt he urijed that tin* verses in 
question are late interpolations, hut such may also lu! the (nse 
with pa.ssages of the Great Epic which contain references to 
the Hama story. 

Professor [Macdonell does not assii'ii any reason why the, 
passage of the Droiia Parva which quotes two lines of Val- 
mtki’s poem cannot he regarded as a later addition. As tin* 
s'loka of Valmiki occurs in a hook which was “ much ex- 
panded” (Hopkin.s, The Great Epic of India, p. t52), it is not 
improliahle that it is to lie iiu’luded in the “outer layer” of 
the Great Epic, i. c., the interpolated portions (/hid. p. 79). 

As regards the Itamopakhyana we should note that the 
version of the Piania story contained in it dillVrs in many 
respects from that contained in Valiniki’s poem. The Itaniu- 
yana (Uttara. t). ;5.‘i-9"i) represents Havana, Kuinhhakai*n:i, 
^ilrpaiiakhu and Vihhishana as children of one and the same 
mother, Kaika.sl. 'I’he Hamopakhyana f .M hh., 1 1 1. 27 1. 7->^) 
on the Other hand tnakes liiivaiia and Kiiinhhakarna sons of 
Push])otkata, Vihhishana the son of Malini and KharaandSiiv- 
pauaklm the children of Haka. Again, the Kainayana (VI. 
67) represents llama as the d«*stroyer of Kumhhakarim. G>i 
the other hand the Haniopakhyana (Mhh. HI. 266) represeiit.s 
Lakshraatia as tim slayer of Kumhhakariia. These facts seem 
to indicate that the lliimopakhyana i.s nr)t based on Dm 
B&mSyaQa. Like the author of the Dasaratha Jataka 
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the author of the Bamopakhyana may have followed 
an independent tradition. lu this couuectioii we should 
remember that Valmiki was not the lirst to attempt a 
panm. Epic. VVe learn from the llucUlhacharita of Asva- 
ghosha that Valmiki hiul [)ruhahly a precursor in Chyavana. 

trur I 

II 

We learn from tin* Mah.ahharata (1.0. 1) that Chyavana 
had the patronymic llhar^av.a. Curiously cnoiit;h the Santi 
Parva (57. AO) cites a verse rroni lliiargava’s Riimacharita. 
No doubt Valmiki, to<>. is called’ BliartfaviisattaMiali in the 
Matsya PuranO' (X-H- ''h. But tl»e verse cited in the ^nti 
Parva is not found in his poem, l horn'll it ai'ret's intense with 
Kamayana II. 07. 11. We an? (old in the .\dikai^da that the 
Akhviina called Bamayaivtv lirsi tndi'inated in the IkshvSku 
family and that Valmiki knew Bnma only hy heiirsay. 

?Ttrl dSi TivTOvini I 

(Adi. 5. 3.) 

’twr i 

(Adi. 1. 8.) 


Ropkiiis (The (Jrcat Bpic of India, p. 00') draws our atten- 
tion to the fact that neither of the two epics of Ancient 
India is rccomnisod before tin* perioil of tlii* ( irih\asutiiis, and 
the first epic rcconnisod here and in other sutras is the 
Bharata. But ho says (p. 3Sr.) that the oldest heroes of the 
Bharata are not of the Paiulu family, lie draws a distinction 
between the ori^inal Bharat ikat ha and the PaiMlu story and 
says that the Bh&ratik ha is older than Valmiki's poem hut 
the story of BAma is older than the story of the Pandus (Ihe 
Great Epic of India, p. (I t). We should, however, remember 
that Janaka and Advapati Kckaya, two important figures in 
12 
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the BSma story, are represented in several Vedic works an 
flourishing long after the Piirikshitas, ». e,, the great>grandsons 
of the principal hero of the MahSbharata. In the time of 
Janaka the life and end of the Parikshitas were still fresh in 
the memory of the people and formed a subject of geneml 
curiosity. In the Prhndiliraiiynka [Jpnnishad (III. 3. 1) we 
find a rival of i'ajuavalkya the ornament of the court of 
Janaka, testing him with a question the solution of which the 
former hud previously obtained frmn a Gandharva who held 
in his possession the daughter of Kiipya PaUinchula of the 
Madra country. 

m tnftfMm i 

“Whither have the Parikshitas gone? ” The solution of 
which, therefore, appears to have be»m looked upon as extreme- 
ly difficult. Yajnavalkya answi?rs “ thither where all Asva- 
medha sacrificers go.” 

The Purik.shitas are Jaiiamejaya and Jus three brothers,/;/;., 
Ugrasena, Bhimasena and ^rulasen (Vedic Index, 1, p. 520). 
They are mentioned in tin; following passage of the Maha- 
bhuruta : 

fm war 

W. (Mbh. I. 3. 1.) 

The Great Kpic represents them as grandchildren of 
Abhimanyii, a pr nninent figure in tlie Pilndii story. 

That .Janaka of tlie Jlrihadrt.rai,iyakn IJjianishad is identi- 
cal with the Janaka of the Kamayaoa is proved by his 
synchronism with Asvapati Kekaya. Both the kings are re- 
presented as contemporaries of Ihidilu Asvatarasvi (Vedic 
Index, 11, p. 6!)). 

It is clear from what has been stated aliove that the 
Rfima story in which .Janaka and As'vapati Kekaya are pro- 
minent figures could not have originated before the passing 
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Mwav of the FSirikshitas, i. e., Janamejaya and his brothers. 
This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that J.inamejaya is 
nientioned as an ancient hero in the lltimayaua itself (Ayodhys* 
kauda, 64. 42) 

On the other hand it i.s distinctly stated in the Mnh3< 
bharata that the Pfindu st()ry was recited before Janamejaya 
by Vaisainplyana. Indian tradition (both Hindu and Bud- 
dhist) i.s unanimous in reprosentin" the I’antUis as an offshoot 
of the- Kuru race (Barly History of the Vaishijava Sect, pp. 
26-27). It is therefore impossible to justify the distinction 
drawn by Hopkins between the original Kuru-Bharata 
epic and the so called “ Pautju story.” 

'I he broad fact remains tliat while the Bhilrata is mention- 
ed in the Grihyasutras and the Ashtailhyayi of hinini, there is 
no reference to the Uaniayaiia. Aijain, while the Pandu story 
is sfiid to have been recited before .Tanamejaya, the Rilma 
story could not have originated l«‘forc the passing? away of the 
Parikshitas, i. Janamejaya and his brothers. 


Hf.mchakdra Ratchaudhuri 
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A TRIP TO KASHMIR 

Oh ! Kashmir is a lovely spot, 

As I’ve heard people tell, 

In winter it’s as cold as cold, 

In summer hot as well. 

You rusJi by 'I’oiiiya or by ear. 

lii^lit dire’ the .Iheluiii valley. 

Thro’ dust ;uid "hire, lieiirhts near and far. 
While here ami tlu'n* vou tarrv. 

t • 


You reach Srinasjar with a si"h, 

Of more or loss relief. 

You think with joy of the palaei* "rand, 
That li(?s moored for you hy the strand 
And then you come to m’ief. 


Tor the .fhcliim is nau"ht hut a muddy sfnsam, 
"With a few Noah’s .Vrks lookiii" <lin"y and mean, 
Lyin" cheek hy jowl near the muddy hank ; 

You raise your nose to snilf the breeze. 

And get a whiff that makes \'ou sneeze, 

Of odours fishy and rank. 


You step with delight on a Hat bottomed boat. 

Called a Shikara, and then you do float, 

In search of your ark, which by iiuml)er you mark. 

Your Manji tlnui digs in the water his oar. 

And the next thing you do is to call out “Oh ! Lor’,” 
Ah with a big bump, you land in a lump, 

And lie spread-eagled down on its floor. 
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Yott curse the old boat-man, 

Ask if he were blind. 

He smiles most benignly. 

And says you are kind. 

You curse him again and then like a lark, 

You make a big spring and land on your ark. 

It is but a box contiiining lour rooms, 

A sitting-room, dining, a Ixid and a bath. 
Circumscribed about by a long wooden path. 

You rest with delight midst your rugs, then the fleas 
Start mountaineering right iq) to your knees. 

Then as it grows cold, your ark you start heating. 

And sprinkle yourself all over with Iveatiug. 

Then weary, worn-out, to your bed you do go, 

[n the hopes that in sleep you’ll not feel the foe. 

And think thro' fatigue you’ll sleep like a log, 

But wake soon again at the howl of a dog. 

You shout at your ^fanji, kill tin? brute you do say, 

Ue replies with a smile, Hnheh ! Knch Jikker naif. 

Then twixt mid-night and dawn again you awake. 

And fancy you are in for a nasty earth-quake. 

Bor yoiir boat starts a-rocking. 

In a manner most shocking. 

You hear a lottd .squalling. 

And voices a biwling, 

As the cbain.s from the banks, on board they arc hauling. 
Then follow big bumps and frightful thumps, 

As the men run around with sundry jumps, 

The boat then starts rolling, as the men begin poling, 
And pushing her ''-iit up against the stream. 

You sing out what rot. 

Hi 3jaHj: Great Scott, 

’Tis too early to start, your boat you must stay. 

The Manji looked round with a smile tluit was bland, 
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And pushed the ark on with the pole in his hand. 

Then turning around at length he did say, 

Vohi bath Saheb I Kiichfihker aay. 

Our Manjis re-called to me old Palestine, 

As they stood on the side of the boat in a line, 

There was Matthew and Paul and Judas quite clear, 

And our boat-man was Joseph of Ariiuathca. 

You then start poling upward, against the stream. 

With the wind blowing cold abaft or abeam. 

Fast Doongas and house-boats ami temples of stone. 

Till you ask the old boat-man when he’ll have done. 

He mlams and poles on, till you think you’ve been had. 
When he ftnally lands you at Islamabad. 

Here the kind head of the Church Mission School, 

Gave us a regatta, on river so cool. 

We inspected his school, the boys are well read. 

They showed us the monkey drill, (‘ach oir his head. 

A Tonga we hire and away go, we all, 

To a place which they say — is cjvlled Achibal. 

There a garden we see, with trout under a net, 

And we walk all about till our feet are quite wet. 

Here a mischief befell one of our party. 

Which afforded some fun and laughter most hearty. 

For we crossed some lawns, and crossed a brook. 

We climbed a hill to have a look. 

When on returning with a scream, 

'* B ” struck a bank, slipped, took the stream, 

And wetted both her feet. 

Another short trip we took on the land. 

And saw the ruined temple at Martand. 

Which Sekandra, they .say, that son of a Hun, 

Destroyed with some others. Why ? Oh 1 just for fun. 

’Twas a long long climb in the blazing sun, 

And we needed refreshments ore we had done, 
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For what you do call the inner man, 

With fruit that was fresh and also in can. 


We start down the Jhclum again, with great glee, 
And land about four, near the great Clienar Tree. 
You can take it from me, ’ti.s a lovely spot, 

'Neath the great Chenar trees it never is hot. 

It is Ilijbehara the place that T mean, 

Here some line Chenar trees togetlnn* are seen. 
One tree is the largest in all Kashmir, 

Its girth is some lifty-four feet or near. 

It stretches its branches far up from the ground, 
And makes a dry home for the jack-daws around. 


'L'htm on, on once again, (u Avantipore, 

Where we see the old ruins of two temples mow, 
AVith broken down centres and tine colonnade. 

Built of huge stone slabs most carefully laid. 

And as we returned from our trip after four, 

•A man i’; a Dooiiga gave us some Chikore, 

AVhicli lie had shot on the base of the hill hard by, 
These we ate next day. with some sweet apple pie. 
Then we pull up our stakes, down the river glide on 
Till we reach the small village of Faiidrathon. 
Another temple we see in a watery-hed. 

And wonder with awe, how the builders now dead, 
• Did raise up these temples, huge stone upon stone. 
Where they got the iftaterial and how it was done. 


On, on once again, down the river so far, 

'Kll we land in ‘.he ovouiag at Sriingar. 

AVe go thro’ the lock-gate and see the Dhal Lake, 
To do this our men and Shikara we take. 
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There’s the Shalimar Sagh and the Nissim Bagh, 

But the prettiest of all is the Nishat Bagh 
Where the fountains do play on every Sunday, 

And the cloth for tii&n, our servants do lay. 

Then having rowed round this beautiful Tarn, 

We climbed up the slopes of the Takti Solciman, 

And having arrived at the temple pelUmell, 

We viewed the old building and rang loud the bell. 

Which is rung there 1. am told, to ward yoii from evil. 

And in cases of need to frighten the devil. 

The view from the top is worlh looking at, 

For you see the whole valley and the llari I’arbat. 

Here a fortress you see, whei’e somt! guns (hey display. 

For protection and frightening marauders away. 


On returning that morning from climbing this mound, 
We found Mistress Potter lying Hat on the ground. 

She’d been cleaning her boat and steppe<l thro’ the floor. 
Where the boat-man had moved thn^e planks or more. 

The shock of the fall, it made her out Imvl, 

There was no one at first to attend to her call. 

“ Hi ! Chetar I you rascal, you son of a gun, 

What are you grinning at, see what I’ve? done. 

Be quick ray good fellow, now help me up do. 

Can’t you see 1 have twisted my ankle askew ”. 

Now Chetar the rascal, he smiled in his glee. 

As he, ’twixt the boards, ,Mistr(?ss Potter did see. 

He then ran to her rescue and raised u]) her head. 

And laid her .mo.st carefully on to her bed. 

Then the limb with hot water he l)athed with a tin. 

And bandaged it up with Antiphlogestiii. 


One day about four, it commenced hard to pour. 
And continued to do so, for two days or more. 
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At length the old Jhelum uprose in great wrath, 

7^8 tlie streams into it, from the mountiiins poured forth. 
And its waters without saying so inueh a.s thanks, 
llosc higher, slipped quietly over its hanks. 

Then poured on in volumes and rai.sed a great rout, 
l^looding gardens and fields and the houses about. 

On, on, down the Jlielum, away to the west, 

Wliore the climate is eo<der and tlu‘ scenery best. 

W'hen tlie Imnks of the river begin yon to bore. 

You land in the evc! at the place — Shadipore. 

Here the marriage of Sind and .Ihelum takes plaei*. 

Other marriagi,‘s also to prosper the race. 

In the Jhelum a Chenar stands walled up in stont;. 

Which since that event, they say, never has grown. 

On the way our cook, who in cook-lmat ilid stay. 

Climbed up a side ladd«‘i‘ which carried away. 

The cook and the ladder ; tluMi taking a leap. 

Landed into the riviT all in a heap, 
b'irst bobbed up the ladtler and tlien the cook’s head 
And hand over hand down the river he s])eil. 

Then the ladder and lie, like a large hrown trout. 

Ily the men and Shikara were soon llshed out. 

As we poleil up (he Sind, our boat sprang a leak. 

Which m.ade us tie up to the banks of the ereek. 

With rags and with tatters, we c.aulked up the rent. 

Having done this, once more on our journey we went. 
Thro’ swift streams that twisted and ere night did tall 
NN e reached that delightful spot palled flanderlmll. 

One bank, it is lined with tall Chenar Trees. 

A little way further an old bridge one sees. 

'Vith hills and high mountains a lovely hackgronnd. 

V\ ith green Holds and forests all lying around. 


13 
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Next morning quite early, we, ponies and all 

Climbed the slopes of Harmouk to the lake Qaiigabal. 

Sacred to Hindus for here is the source, 

Whore the great river Ganges commences its course 

The first stage is Wangat, Naranag the second, 

A t(‘rrible trudge, much more than we reckoned. 

Till wo camped out at last ’neath the tall AValimt trees 
And tried to make out that we all felt at ease. 

Tlien to add to our comfort it commenced soon to rain. 
It rattled and thundered, stopped, started again. 

The scenes, they were lovely, majtfstie and grand. 

With a fast running stream, lyini; clo.sely at hand. 

It rushed and it roan'd through rock and dell, 

Forming pretty cascades as it rose and it ftdi. 

The whole of next day it did nothing but pour, 

And the stream just IhsIow in cascades did roar. 

Flank’d by yvooded heights right up to the sky. 

Just tier upon tier, seventl thuu.saml feid high. 

’Tis the IVangat stream, how it Avhirls and it swirls. 
Finally into the Sind its water it liurls. 

How it blew in great gusts. Oh ! w:isn’t it cold 
And the snow lined the summits in outlines hold 

So we up with our tents, w'e dandies and all, 

And back we all went to Fair (Janderhal. 

From there we determined our way we would take 
And .see for ourselves the great Wuler Lake. 

When we reached ISomljal the ILisi Hhat said no, 

I regret my dear sir, you forw'ard csin’t go. 

As the Manjis have struck and there’s no one to pole. 
Some men I’ll give, who’ll tow you out of tins hole. 

Here in a Shikara our way we did make. 

And viewed with delight the small Jliansabal Lake. 
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Tho shades, they were lovely, the hills grey and green, 
In the depths of the water reflected are seen. 

Some men Rashi gave us, w'ho towed ns afar, 

And who brought us imek safely to Srinagar. 

There we stayed for a while and some piiotos we took. 
Then packing our goods up we all slung our hook. 
For back once again to hot Find! wc must. 

Over terrible roads and thro’ terrible dust, 

Which blew in great clouds, along the whole ride 
And cov<*red us over both in and outside. 

We were dashing nmnd curves as fast as you please, 
When one of our tyres just gave a Iruid wheeze. 

The car was brought up with a frightful shuck. 

And landed us right on the edgi* of a rock, 

With a fall just beyond of a few hundred feet. 

Where some line jaggt'd rocks in falling youM meet. 

We blew up the tyre, tried to mend it apac«^ 

'I’he t«*ar only widened and sraiksl in our face. 


We put on a new rim and Avent on our way 
When the rim and the tyre both carried away. 

Down tho hill-side it sped at a A’ery fast ])ac«‘. 

Then the. driver and others all joined in the chase. 
They captured the truant, fixed the rim firmly on. 
And hop<Hl that the tyres had finished their fun. 

The scenery lovely, thro’ forests and glades, 

The stream rushes madly, forming pretty casc^ivdes. 
Down, down thro’ tlie valley and up the hill-side. 

We drive right along, into Muree Ave glide. 

'I’lien what Avith the dust, heat, and bumpety bump, 
Rre we reached hot Findi Ave'd all got the hump. 
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Oh I Kashmir indeed is a lovely spot, there’s not the 

slightest doubt, 

If you have got the cash, my worthy friend, I’d advise 

you to go and find out. 

D. SWINHOR 
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THE ORIENTAL CONFERENCE IN CALCUTTA 

The second session of the Oriental Conference which 
was held under the anspices of the Calcutta University is 
now over. The proceedings of the opening day have been 
described in the last issue. And we now hasten to give a 
brief and general account of the Conference as a whole, 
which we hope will not he found uninteresting. The idea of 
holding a congress of orientalists in India was originally 
suggested by Professor Macdonell of Oxford at the Inter- 
national Oriental Congress at Copenhagen. But it had to be 
abandoned, because, though a Congress i)» India would have 
been a great attraction to the European Indologists, a visit 
to India could atford no special advantages to the others 
Avho were interested in .Vssyriology, Egyptology, and so 
forth. The idea was again afterwards mooted by I)r. J. Ph. 
Vogel in 1911 when a conference of orientalists was held at 
Simla. He wa.s then acting for the Director-General of 
Archjeology, and in that capacity he submitted the proposal 
for the consideration of the orientalists and the Government 
of India. But nothing came out of it. The President of 
the Post-Graduate Department in Arts of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity as early now as 191 S thf>ught of convening a confer- 
ence of orientalists under the auspices of the University. 
But ju.st at that time the members of tlie Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute in Poona were also thinking about the 
tnatter, and it was deemed desirable to allow them to work 
out the scheme. This culminated, we know, in the first 
session of the Conference at the capital of Maharashtra in 
1910. And the President of the Post-Graduate Department 
then seized the oppori unity of calling the next conference 
to Calcutta. This Second Conference commenced, as we 
have seen, on the 28th of January, and came to a close on 
the Ist of February. 

15 
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About oue hundred and twenty-five delegates had coinc 
And as many were the members of the lleception Committee 
who were mostly connected with the Post-Graduate teachim 
of the University. Some students of Calcutta also wor 
allowed to join. On the whole, it was a fairly big assemblage 
The delegates were, in most cases, elected by the dilTeron 
Provincial Governments, Native States, Universities am 
learned Societies. Of course, many more had been eleelet 
than had actually come. This Avas probably due to tb 
fact that those who Avcrc elected were not themselves v(>r’ 

I 

rich, and the Institutions that appointed them did not tbini 
it worth their while to grant them any travelling allowancf 
If this is true, it is a great pity. For th«5 main object o 
such conference is not to alTord scop*? to scholars, as i 
commonly thought, to put forward tin* results of tbei 
research work before their confreres in the shape of long am 
erudite papers. For those are being printi'd ('very yuai 
in the various leariuMl .Touruals and read bv the vaviou; 
people without att<niding any confer<*nce. No conferi'iici 
is required for this iHirpose. Tin; principal object of flu 
Conference is to allow an opportunity to scholars of diiVeren' 
provinces to mi.x with oiu; another and discuss matters conncftw 
with and promoting their special stinlnw. l/nless Iherefort 
the different learned institutions make it liiiancially jwssiblt 
for their representatives to attend CVmforences, no real am 
solid prijgress can be c.>Lpecled in the field <?f oriental research 

We have alremiy stated in th<! last number of the lloview 
that the Conference was opened by II. E. the Governor oi 
Bengal, who himself being a scholar of no mean order, deli 
vered a very learned speech. He was followed by tin 
President of the Fo.st-(Jradiiate Department, who is no« 
luckily for us also tin? Vice-Chancellor of tluj University. 
Ho delivered his .uldrcss, of course, as President of tlw 
Aeception Committee, welcoming the delegates that had 
assembled. He travfii-sed the vast field of Indology of the 
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pre-Muhammadan period in a masterly i'ashion and described 
succinctly the research work done by the diil'ereiit workers, 
Suropean and Indian, and, what is still more important, 
indicated the lines on which it ought to develop itself, in 
owlcr that there might Ihs an all-round progress of the oriental 
studies. Then came the speech of the President of the 
Conference, Dr. Sylvain Tjovi, wlu) mainly pointed out the 
necessity from the Iv.iropean point of view, of studying the 
modern life of India in order that its past history and culture 
might he better understood. All these speeches will bo found 
reproduced in tlu' last iminber of our .fournal, and must have 
been reiul with great interest. 

On the second day of the session the delegates divided 
thdiinselvc's into several S<*etions in accordance with the jrapers 
they had to read or wanted to listen to. I'he names of the 
scholars who presided over thesis Seetions have been given 
in the last issue, and the meetings of each Section came off 
succ(?sstully. Ther<» was lu) d»*arth of y)apers, of course. 
Hut 51 glance at their titles is enough to convince anybody 
that roHejirch work is not proceeding with etpuil pace in all 
hriinches of Tndology. 'I’he largest tmniher of papers were 
connected with Ancient Indian History, which subject 
itppejirs to have become very popular in India. The number 
of pjipers received under this Invul was indej'd so livrge that 
they had t(t he .sjiread ov<T the three Sections: Archjoology. 
Politic, al History and ('hronology, and Social and lleligious 
History. Otlnw Sections such as “Sanskrit and Prakrit 
hiteniture,” “ l*liilo.so]ihy and Heligion,’' ami even “ Kthno- 
logy iiiul folklore ” w«n*e .also in a I'.iirly satisfactory 
condition so far as the ])ap«’rs were lamcerned. The “ Vedic” 
and “Iranian Tiangm ge and Literatun' ” Sections were 
somewhat iMirren. Tin* ino.sl famished Section, however, 
the “ Arabic tind Persian ” Seistion. This is a great 
pity* as the Muhamm:idaii delegates who attended the Con- 
ference were by no means few. 
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The number of papers received from the delegates was, on 
the whole, a sufficiently large one. Though some of these 
were thought by the people to bo of somewhat indilferent 
value, there can be no doubt that a good many there won? 
which contained something new or original. Some again were 
of ravishing interest and of great iinportfince to an Indo- 
logist. “Indian Columns” by P. K. Acharya and “ ilarvun 
Excavations ” by llamchatidra Kak wen? thought to contain 
much information which was useful to an archseologist. 
Mention in this connection may bo made of “Adranitc 
Arch-stone from the Site of Pataliputra” by K. P. Jayaswal, 
which created a great sensation. “ iledhatithi as revealed in 
his Manubhashya” byGauganalh Jha, “The Popular Klenn^nt 
in Classical Sanskrit Drama'’ hy Sivaprasad Kavyatlrtlni. 
“ Avantisundari-katha ” of Dsipdin ” hy .M. Kamakrishna 
Kavi, and “Subandhu and Vasubandhii ” hy llangaswami 
Sarasvati arrested tlie attention of all the scholars who 
attended tlie Section of Sanskrit and Prakrit Ijiteratiiro. 
“ Prabhakara School of !Mimaihsa'’ by S. S. Kuppuswaini 
Sastri and “The Uhakti Doctrine in the J^andilyi Sutra” hy 
B. M. Barua were much apfirociated for the original thought 
they contained. Two of the papers ivad before Sidence 
Section are also worthy of note: one “On Laghumanasani 
of Munjala” by N. K. Majumdar which was considered to 
he of great value for the history of iineient Indian Aslronoiny 
and the otlter “ Streets and their Planning in .Vneient India’ 
by Mr. Dutt which l•.•voked much interesting di.scussion. ^ri>*t 
of the opening addresses of the Presidents of the various Seetioa-’* 
were jilso replete with mucli new information and critical 
thought. One critici.sm, liowever, we cannot forbear our.selvcs 
from making. Not a few of the papers submitted wem too 
long to 1)6 read at any Sections. Of course, the papers wore 
interesting in themselves and contained much that was useful. 
But such papers cannot he properly appreciated at the meet- 
ings of the Sections, where they have to l)e either hurriedly 
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read or to be left half -read, as they ai-e too many for the 
limited time at the disposal. What the delegates of the Con- 
forenco ought to do on such occasions is not to write long erudite . 
piipers surcharged with new matter and bristling with line 
arguments, which must hike a long long time to read and 
still longer time to digest, but rather sliort jiotes giving 
accounls of the new ideas tliat havi; occurred to them and the 
new discoveries they have lieen able to make in the course of 
their studies. Such notes should not take more than ten 
minutes to read and cannot thus cloy tin? mind of the audience 
with too nmc.il of rich paliuhnn. 

The Sectional meetings were held in the mornings, and 
the afternoons were reserved for tin- entertainment of the 
i'uesls. I’eoide coming from various ])arts of India to such 
a distant city as (.'alciitta would naturally he anxious to see 
such things as would suit their tastes and |mrsuits, over and 
above discharging the work that has ])rinci])iilly brought them 
to Calcutta. As such peojile la the present ca.se would lie 
seholar-s and educationists, they were e.xp(>eted to feel interest 
in institutions in Calcutta which weri' already engaged upon 
literary, historical ami such ri’search work. Each day’s business 
was tlnirofon* wisely divideil for tin* delegate into two parts, 
one relating to the actual work of the Conference for which he 
had come and the other to visits to hxirncd societies and 
institutions, ruder the latter head were included visits to 
the Xaliar ''ollectioii of Oriental Art, the Vangiya Sahitya 
Parishat, the Exhibition of the Indian Society of Oriental 
Art, the Indian Museum, the Victoria Memorial Jlall, and 
the Asiatic Society of llengal. Entertainments, though there 
were not many, were also not neglected. Thus there was a 
steamer trip to the llotanieal (biwlens, where there were not 
only tea and refreshments which gratified the inner man but 
also free social it.tereourse wliieh delighted the inner soul. 
The whole party landed at the Sibpur College CJhat on the 
other side of the (ianges and walked down in diiTerent tiny 
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groups to the Batiyuu ti%e, which is the chief attraction of 
the Gardens and which in India appesils not only to the 
scientific hut also to the literary or religions bent of mind. 
Another kind of entertainment was the Indian music, both 
vocal and instrumental, provided at the University Institute. 
Here was a Ion" and varied programme, which ravished the 
artistic sense. The aarode performance especially was superb, 
and was well received by tbe audience. At the end the 
Sanskrit Mahamandal of Calcutta S'^ve a ])errorraance from the 
Sanskrit drama, tbe Mi'ichehhak'.tiika. This item was exceed- 
ingly interesting to the delegates, most of whom were from 
outside Bengal, and had never seen tbe Bengalis acting a Sans- 
krit drama. They were much charmed with the performance, 
and were soriy that the whole piece Avas not acted. 'Ibis play, 
however, related to life that has practically pissed away, 
and eA'erybody was longing to know something of the modern 
life of the province to Avhich they liad come. This longing 
Avas fulfilled by the Governor of Bengal, Avho invited the 
delegates to a party at the Government House, Avhere they 
AA'ere treated to a performance in English of tbe Unk-yhnr, 
that celebrated allegorical play t)f that celebrated Btiiigali 
poet, — shall we say, Avorld-poet — Hr. Itabiudra Nath 'ragore. 
The curious thing about it Avas that the performance Avas given 
by the Shakespeare As.suciatiun in India, Calcutta, and where 
consequently nut only the Bengali but also the European 
memliers of the Association took jiart. 'I’lie |Hirformance 
left nothing to be desired, and the acting of the person avIio 
took the part of .\mal, the boy-lusro, Avas marvellous. 'I’his 
person curiously enough was a girl, not a boy, and, again, 
a European, not an Indian. And yet she so thoroughly 
identified herself Avith the Indian life that Avhile she Avas 
acting, nobody suspected that a highly strung but finely tuniHl 
Bengali boy was not liefore him. 

The afternoon of the hwt day of the Conference wiw 
reserved for the General Meeting of the delegates, whei’e 
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questions affecting oriental studies in general and the Con- 
ference in particular were discussed. Perhaps the most 
important resolution passed related to the sending of dele- 
gates by the Conference to the Annual Meeting of the 
Federation of Inter-allu*d Asiatic Societies, Avhich was started 
in London during the war and which has had three sessions 
so far. The motion was placed before the Conference at the 
suggestion of the President, Dr. Sylvain Levi, whose note on 
the subject was read out for the information of the members. 
One idea contained in it was that the prominent scholars of 
India should 1 m.« dissociated in the schemes of preparing and 
publishing importiint works on orientalia by a band of 
scholars, who were exclusively Kuropeiin Jind American. 'I’he 
second idosi was that as regular inforniiition Mas exchanged 
iit each session of tins Federation in rog.ard to the publications 
undertivken singly or jointly, there wsis no fear of unnecessary 
reduplication of publicjition work, so far as Europe and 
America were concerned. Hut as importiint works for publi- 
catioa were undertaken also in Inditv, it seemed desirable 
from the view-point of economy, both in money and labour, 
that scholars in Tndiii sliould iilso know along with their 
colleagues in foreign countries what ivorks were being pre- 
pared by what scholars. If. therefore, the Conference or 
any learned Societic's in Indni iire at all included in the 
Federation, we Inivi* no doubt that more pi’ogrcss ivill lie 
achieved in the .sphere of orientaliii. There were two or 
three othei- Hesolutions which relateil to the considera- 
tion of means for promoting orientiil learning. Hut we 
do not think that they wore of sufliciently practical 
character, to require mention. One. resolution, however, 

that deserves mention here is that which expressed the 
approval of the Conference of the work done by the 
bhandarkiir Orientiil ileseiirch Institiito in the matter of 
pnqiaring a critiem and scientitlc edition of the Mahabharata 
and recommending it to the notice of governments. 
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princes, and patrons of literature for monetary and other 
support. 

One of the resolutions carried by the Conference, as 
might be expected, thanked the Chairman, Members of the 
Reception Committee, and the Post-graduate students, who 
organised the Conference and provided for the comfort of the 
delegates. The Second Session of the Oriental Conference 
was admitted by all to have l)e(m, on the whole, a great 
success. Many of the delegates were highly pleased with 
the various arrangements and, above all, with the smoothiu!S!) 
with which the different items canu? off one .after another, 
though they were in quick succession. It was admitted that 
the credit was all due to the Vice-Chancellor and also to tin? 
Secretari(‘s, in particular, Mr. W. R. Oourlay, who in spite 
of the onerous duties ho has to discharge and the numerous 
calls on his invaluable tinje as l^rivate Secretary to 11. K. 
the Governor of Bengal very kindly agretnl to be both 
Secretary and Trea.surer and threw his whole heart and 
soul into his new w'ork. The characteristically ]>racti('iil 
turn of mind of both tin? Vice-Chancellor and Mr. (lourlay 
was evinced by the llesolution inoveil on the last day by tin; 
latter at the suggestion of the former for giving the Conference 
some permanent constitution. Duly one I'lesulidion now 
requires to be referred to, and we must refer to it lujre at the 
end. It is the lle.solution which giatefiilly accepted the 
invitation of the Madras l.huvcrsity to the Conference to 
hold its third ses.sion at Madras. 
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TO THE WIND 

Where is thy home O wind, 
Where refuge thou dost find 
To fold thy wings a while 
That fly o’er many a mile. 

And hind thine airy locks 
Loosened by wanton knocks? 

Oft on a summer noon 
r hear ihce softly croon 
To the rosebuds fair and voung 
And the marigolds ncw'sprung, 
I see thee gently rock 
The lily’s slender stock 
And catch thee kissing oft 
Her honied lips full soft. 

Thou art not always mild 
But sometimes wander'st wild 
I’ulling off blossoms gay 
And scattVing leaves astray ; 
Thou sUak’st the yellow corn 
And leav’st the fields forlorn 

Sometimes at even fall 
Beneath a dusky pall 
I hear thee sadly moan, 

As if thou wert alone, 
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As if without a mate 
To wander was thy fate ; 

Thy sobs and piteous sighs 
Have often filled mine eyes 
With teal's for thy distress, 

Which thou couldst nut suppress. 

But when o’er hill and dell 
Sleep steals and lays a spell : 
When trees quite motionless 
Shake not a single tress ; 

And How<*rs by the stream 
Gaze calm as in a dream 
At their mirrored faces rare 
Like unto narciss fair ; 

When not a petal drops 
Tho’ reft of all its props ; 

Where dost thou then, () wind, 

A home for thyself lind r 


[hak. 


V. B. 
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Ideals of Indian Womanhood — pp. x and 305 by Fanchanan 
Hliattaidiaryya, H.A., H.T., 1921, with a forowurd by Sir Asutush Chaii- 
illiuri, Kl., M.A., LL.M. M.L.(^, published by Messrs. GoUquin and Co., 
Colleijc Street Market, Calcutta. 

Ilenjaniiii Kidtl has pointe<l out in his last work that in future MViwer 
in the liis»hesf form of inte«j:ration will win * ami that the centre of power 
in flic cominDT order Ilf civilisation will be Woman. So in these days of 
a*construction a Avcll-writfeii liook on Indian Womanhood is of vital social 
importance. To India snlTerini' from a cnntlict of ideals, it is the supreme 
moment of stock-taking. llankru])tcy of thought and ideals at the present 
•lav would but mean to her utter ruin. So the author has done well to hold 
up from the past some nf tlu* be.'it-known inoilel for future }?iiidance. 
Must of the examples cited are familiar to every Indian liousehold. But 
the putting' ti»"etii»*r side of side of various phases of the nohlest of Indian 
womanhood from the Vedii* times tn the pri*sent day has immense value. 
While aeeentiiatin^ the adaptahility of Indian eivilisatiun it show'^s that 
liulian womanhood is a factor still t'l he reckoneil with, for in whatever 
staj'e it had been called upon to play a part it has never been found 
wantiii". In the early days of Vedie life, in the poetic luivironnient 
ol* the hermita^;e, was horn that SamUn/a incarnate, Arundiiati. ‘A fountain 
')f ih'Iiuflit. * flowers ijrew up at her tread and slu* hecami* the repository of 
knuwledijc, truth, love and lionour and her fami' tilled tin* world. Anindhati 
iTrts a proper husband in the ijrcat saije Vasistha and Mike an ideal Hindu 
wife she loses herself in her Lord as a river I'ses itself in the vast unbound- 
ed ocean." From a different atmosphere, the dim clash of rtdi‘^ions and 
^Wit.s Ilf pastaivps comes a^ain another itieal of womanhood, the wife of Siva, 
Sati who as the author remarks Ms the first instance in the annals of the 
"orlil when a woman resented an insult to her husband by making the 
^'tpreme Kae.riiicc bv way <)f .a protest. The story told and retold in Indian 
^“il has infused the Indian woman with a very lofty ideal of wifehood.' 
The talo of Savitri wheit? the chaste wife’s love and devotion to her liiishand 
proved even superior to the strength of the Lord of Peath is very well 
told. *Sftvitri still inspires Indian woinanhoiHl with her bright «‘xample ut 
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chastity and devotion. Long; afterwards this ideal was held up ap^ain in 
a European country, and on the shores of Hellespont burnt this putrifyin^ 
flame in the life-story of Laodamia.’ It is this comparative outlook and 
modern touch tiiat has made the author’s touch so chiirmin£'. 1'he series 
is ycry riijhtly chronologically arrans^ed and speaks volumes «»f tlic historical 
sense of the author. First comes the mythic cycle of V^edic times with 
the ideals of purity and self-consecration typified in an Arundhati or Sati. 
Then comes the epic cycle which unfolds the life of constanev of a Sliaihva, 
of self-abnegation of Sita^ fidelity of Savitri and righteousness of (laii- 
dhSri. From Buddliist tinus comes the ideal of renunciation and philan- 
throphy embodied in (lopa and Siipriya who entered the sacred cloisters 
of Buddhist monastery and ministered to the needs of siirfcring hiimanifv. 
How in medinwal times Indiati womanhood could rise to tlie calls ol' 
stirring times and die lighting for honour ami country’s cause may be 
well seen in the lives of Samjiikta, Padmini, (Mislnd Sultana or nnrgavati. 
Modern conditions which the author fitly terms the cvi*le of transition 
brought forth a Devi SaradSsuudari (saintliness), a Maharani Svaruaniovee 
(public spirit), and a Devi Agliorekainini (service to IVIlowrnen). 'fheiv 
are several others which have been aptly included and many more wliieii 
had to be left out. But no praise is too high for the aiitlior’s judgnnnl, 
selection and presentation and a perusal of the book would be profit ahli^ 
to everybody interested in India. 

P. M. 


‘*The Idea of Coventry Patmore.’^ — l»y Osbert Bunlett (OxfonI 
University Pje.ss, 1921). 

The Introduction informs us that the hook is “an attempt to present 
the substance — the intcllcetnal idi'a — of (’oventry Patmore’s poetry,” the 
excuse being that his poetry “has fallen on deaf ears” (p. idO) and also 
that the present time “when the world of thmight. is as much disonlered 
as the world of action” is particularly suitable for siieii an attempt 
(pp. 21MS). 

The book contains eleven chapters the iirst eight, of whieh form a 
complete statement of Patmore ^s theme, the fifth being [)articularly vahiahk 
as part of the exposition of Patriu^rc’s philosophy of love which ikai'h' 
enunciates the poet’s position and his point of view. There is a fi”" 
analysis of Patmore’s poems in this chajder which is also rich in valuahl^ 
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comments and criti(*al remarks. 'Fhe sixth is devoted to his technique 
with special reference to the ode and the seventh traces the religious 
inference” of the philosophy of human love — “ th (3 courtship of Psyche 
and Kros havinj? a double appeal to the lover and to the mystic” (p. U4>). 
The next chapter is somewhat hard reading containing an exposition of 
“the nature of man, of the Homo as the unit of a pair ” — a dual parallel 
(•m|)ha.sised in the two sexes. Here we have an attempt at the inter- 
pretation of the ahstruse luetaphysical ideas in (he ( iihioii'n Eroa from 
Aijuinas or the mystical clenitMit from St. John nl' the ('mss. We know 
how reli«;ious sytnholisni of sex largely enters into the (hies of {'fiiftVii 
/V//v7///v/" ainl hr Xahtm Ih^ortn/i. Thf» transecndental tnystieism of the 
T/n'f‘e If /////'.v.vr.v inak(‘s the f t/f itof/ ft imleed. a “ Iwavenly poem.” Mr. 
Ihinlett makes llie Stii (diapter si*rve as a ki*v to tlie pro]»er inlerpretatum 
of the hard aphoristic sa\ iiiLfs of Patmon? in his hrii*f me«litative essays 
in T/if. (hr Rnnf and fhr Ehw't'i\ showing; their hearinjx on his poetry. 

He trii's to indicate how sex and ii lii^ioii are in cessarily related in the 
seheme of life. 

He then work> «)ut in iw»> eliapters tin* implications of Patmore’s 
philosophy of love-— its manifold corollaries’*— -into polities, social life, 
iestltetics and reiioi<in. In the last cha]Uer Patmon-’s unpopularity is 
discussed. 

The volume before us is an ailfiiirably thorouirh and painstaking; study 
of Patmore witli just a touch nf special pleadiuj;' not inappropriate to 
hero-worstiip. Kven Plato* » referred to by Patmore himself in Angela 
Bk. II, Canto 1, Jnd Prelude) and Dante .ire summarily ruled out of court 
because the theory of eael) “idealized one uspict of human relations” 
oinittiiio: “ love’s simplest fael ” ami their idealization of love makes their 
|‘hilusophv not lit I'mi* men in ixtun-ral. ^»o nature t<iok her revenue ” 
airainst both. Whereas Patmore has centred his philosophy on marriage, 
repoonised the due value i»f “ the family ns s«'(‘iity*s most simple unit,” 
and has *• tried to build a philosophy of life out of the experiences of 
love.” 

The .admirer of Patmore will not evidently permit the poet Tennyson— 
not to speak of Spenser, Milton, Wordsworth and Browning* — to come 
tn us a sjfood second tt> his hero resjardin*: the treatment of his favourite 
theme Patmore, wc are told, has spwially insist eil on the recoirnilion 

' ‘T , ni>., t. 20. CO. iT-W. ftfi. IW-SC. l^t. lt>l. nn. 173. I7S aud 1S3. 

Inirnilitrtiiin nu<l p|i. 4!) iiiul Il'ti. 

• p. 11*4. 
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of the fact that “ nuptial love is God-like ” and his original contribution 
lies in the “ emphasisi elsewhere lacking, on the divine nature of human 
love ” (p. 133) making his poetry “ a breviary for married lovers ” (!) and 
though his theme is borrowed from theology it was the emotional verifica- 
tion of the truth that God is love that he desired to set to song” (p. 150). 

This loudness of over-emphatic and exclusive claim may be partly 
due to the irritating consciousne'^s of Patmore's contemporary neglect or 
lukewarm appreciation from Ku-^skin, Carlyle, Newman, Emerson and 
Hawthorne. 

Patmore’s complaint * was, we know, that he fell on evil days — “on 
the dregs of a deadening time, and pitched his tent in a world not right,” 
but on which he “ made to blow the authentic airs of Paradi.se.” Yd 
the world’s neglect was not allowed to imikc “ his homely Pegasus kick or 
rear.” In fact Patmore’s was a haughty soul strangely touched with a 
central Christian humility. Hut there is something deiiantly individual 
in his politics and theology ami his poetry is flu* poetry «»f prrsorial 
experience recorded with absolute sincerity. With Milton and Wordsworth 
he believed in the poet’s sublime mission and his pot*tical efTi»rls, extended 
over nearly 45 years, wen* inters|H*rsed with intervals of deep meditation. 
His is not the nineteenth century lyrist’s suhjcctivi* style of self-ex pn'ssioii 
as regards his ideal of Nuptial Ijovc — ** the root of all our love to man 
and God ” — a theme rather neglKil«*d, he faneii'd, by jill great poets. 
Patmore claims to have discovered the well-head of inspiration in “ the 
first of themes, sung last, of all,” in “ the love t hat gmws From one to all ” 
— the most heart-touching theme ‘‘ that (*ver turned a [Miet’s voice ” and in 
which may be traced “outlines occult of abstract scope,” a future for 
philo.sopliy, for 

*■ Love kis'H'il hy Wisil»»iii. wakrN twin* Luvf 
And Wisdom is i.hro(iirli loviinr, win** " 

“ Love,” he sings, “ is potent for wonder, worship and delight,” its 
"foot-fall dignifies the earth ” ; “ love is substniioe and truth Mie form” 
and it is 

is.sui' iiifiriiudy ('resit 
Kidipsiri^ finite inten'StH nil,' suid 

“ The love of Tiirirrin('e elaifiiM nhovi: 

All other kiiidM, Urn name nf love *' 


r?/., The Two De^ertH and the Pnem (rnknown Erne). 
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' Tho iiiliiiitc of man ia founci 
But ill tlin buatiii;' of ita liouiiri.’* 

On the his/her heights this homely passion is the symbol of Christ’s 
marriage with the Church ” considered as more than a metaphor ” and 
** all delights of earthly love are shadows of the heavens ” symbolising 
spiritual love dedicated to the service of the Blessed Virgin. Lovers 
are the fountains of morality and so he insists on a ri^ht life which 
takes its vii'our from control.’* But he is no more a Puritan than an 
Epicurean and knows that ri^ht life is as well as just ” and on 

occasions courageously paints ** the Haiiie’s intensest i'low ” with a fervent 
*Hreinor uttering all his soul at ease.*’ 

Mr. Burdett shows how Patmore’s pliilosophy of love builds a ladder 
from the linn base of the simplicities and domesticities of human love 
to the siinniiit of ('liristiaii iiiysticisiii where “ llesh anil spirit are indis- 
tinjfuisliahlc.** Natural love \> the precursor of the Divine — bein^ 
nothing other than the rehearsal of a hij^her communion of God with 
the .soul.”* 

The wrilei' of the lionk Ims succes>fully employed l)is method of exposi- 
tion of Patmore’s ntoa by means of a detailed ami elaborate analysis of the 
poeiiLs, a running coniinentary on ditlieult passages, extensive ([notations, 
effective eo-ordiiiatioii of the different pieces into a whole in which, where 
neei'ssary, the cunmrtiii'j links are made eli*arand explicit with real insight, 
i^reat inilustrv and jiersuasive skill, lie is aware of the disadvantaj.^e of a 
ilrv prose analysis and wisely leaves linished artistic portions of the poems 
“unsoiled by any detailed eomineiit.” This self-denial could have been 
iii'orc extensively practised with ha|)py result. The value of the volume 
is euhauced by the writer’s I'roqueiii exfinsions into a variety of interestini; 
tojiics such as the woman probltuii, sex ami relij^ion, realism in art, the 
antagonism between )ioctry and doi^ma and also by his remarks on special 
IHiints of interest like Patmore’s sense of fact and its ri^ht proportion, his 
sense of limits, his acute observation, true iiisi;rhl, ;jift of oharactorisation, 
his epi^raims and epistolary form. Too much emphasis is, however, laid 
‘»n the poetV practical wisdom and here and there with a touch of nneon- 
^ciuiis humour the writer makes his serious :uivocacy a bit ridiculous as 
when he speaks of Patmore’s “f'j’Av/v/ re practical kiiowledii:e of matrimony ” 
a distinct advaiitaj^e reminding; his readers that Patmore was thrice 
married — ^“apparently/* we are told “ to the complete happiness of his wife 


‘ c/., pp* 3U, 56. 75. 60, lae, lar. 140. iso, 152 and 156. 
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on each occasion ” ! Similarly, the Avgd in the llov^e in sought tx> be re- 
duced to a lover’s guide book. The plain fact is Patmore’s poetry is over- 
weighted with too many refcrLMices by way of sage counsel to “ obvious 
prudences ” in married life. The author also occasionally labours a point, 
as for instance, by his advocacy of the alleged “ virtue of inequality ” 
(pp. L74, 179 and 188) which jiistilies the cNcliision of friendshij) 

wherein an equality of alTcction is the rule.” 

Patmore’s unpopularity is explained as due to a recoil from the central 
theme of matrimony considered by artists to be prosaic and dull. Thr 
exclusion of friendship from his philosophy of love is defended on the 
ground that this limitation enabled him “ to ^•()neenfratp on the subjei?t ” 
and that ^‘the iiitorru|)tion of friendship by marrijige ” might he taken as 
“one more saciiiice upon the altar of lovo.” 

The book closes on a note <»f sturdy faith that the n*coil against Pat- 
more will pass away as gn?ater patient attonliun is given to the general 
theory contained in his works tu the exposition of which the vuliiine iiinler 
review has been devoted. 

J. (I. B. 


Sir Jagadischandra Bose : his Life, Discoveries and Writings - 

(G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras, |)ricc Hs. 8). 

This is an addition to Natesaii’s famous sinies of eminent Indians. 
It is a fitting companion to the other volumes of the seri**s and forms very 
interesting reading. Thos.* who i?oulil n«)t alTonl to buy the more exjien- 
sive biography by Prof, (ieddes would find this (piite handy and quite as 
full of details. Tnere is at tin- bijgiimi iig, n life-sketch of the great 
scientist and it is followed by a very exhaustive and very wt‘ 1 1 -arranged 
selection from lii.s writings and sp:MM!lnis. It. is always best to alh)w the 
hero of a biograj)iiy speak for iiinisLdf and this is the plan followed in ail 
the Natesan .scries of biographies. VVe sec here Bo.sc the man, and trace 
through the great Ideal lie has been following. We see in him tin* 
man of the future blending within himself the accurate science of tin* 
West which ‘'creeps on from point to point,” and the far-.sightcd vision 
of the Bas^l which includes in an all-oinbraciiig synthesis the greatest 
as well as the least, tliu mote dancing in the sunbeam Jis well .as the vast 
star clusters in the sky. India may well be proud of this great .sou of 
hers, who has followed Science patiently ami faithfully wherever she had led 
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him ; bufc who has never for one moment lost sight of the great ideals of his 
ancient race. That is the central part to remember in Bose’s life— he is 
always the Hindu Aryan first and then an F. R. S. The guiding light of all 
his activity has been always that message proclaimed by his ancestors on 
the banks of the Ganges thirty centuries ago — 

** They who sec but one, in all the changing manifoldness of this 
universe, unto them belongs Eternal Truth — unto none else, unto none 
else!” 

The essays and speeches quoted inclinle even those of last year (1921). 
A vrry useful list of all his important papers embodying bis famous dis- 
coveries is given at the end of the book with appropriate comments upon 
each. There is also a short account of the Bose Research Institute by 
Professor Patrick Geddes and also an account of the Research Station at 
Darjeeling founded only last summer. 

'Pile book is exect^dingly well-jirinted and well got-iip, the matter is 
uMc\ec|)tionahle and the tlicine a lofty one. There is only one thing want- 
ing to make it absolutcdy perfect — an Index. 

Post-Graduate 


The Message of Christ.— By Anleser Sorabjee N. Wadia (J; M. 
Dent and Sons, Ltd.). 

It is but litting that the present time, in spite of the di.straeting events 
that are happeiiiiig all around, should distinctly T)oint to the future 
brotherhood of man and the Synthesis of Religions. This little book is 
one which bears the stamp of the coming age clear upon it. Written by 
a thoughtful Oriental — a Zoroastriaii by faith — it might have as well been 
written by anv tlioiigblful broad-minded Christian. Those who have read 
his earlier " Message of Zoroaster^’ will find here his grasp of the funda- 
mentals of the faitli as clear and precise, his discrimination in separating 
the essential from the later accretions as illuminating, as when he was 
writing about the faith in which he had Ix^en l)orii and bred. Even though 
a person is ignorant of the “ Message of Christ he will become fairly well 
informed when he finishes the book— the picture will not be “orthodox” 
certainly, but it will be complete in the essential features and decidedly 
satisfying. The impression left ujmn the mind of the Gentle Sage of 
Nazareth is one of revcsrcnce for the great hut simple message that He 
hruiight to Humanity. The author himself has told us how he wants the 
l>ook to bo road : ho says, 

17 
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For the person who can possibly read me to some purpose will be he 
who will consent to go to the Gospel in all singleness of heart, and follow 
it laboriously and trustingly, having no other thought but how best to 
grasp its meaning and enter into its spirit, neglecting nothing and reject- 
ing nothing, believing fully what he can and confessing freely what he 
cannot, neither letting his faith be quenched for fear of failure nor his 
confession for fear of censure.” 

This is indeed the true way of studying every religion, as the Gita has 
also the same advice to give : 

nft re arwqntn qftirf e i 

“ Learn thon this by falling at the feet of the Teacher, by investiga- 
tion and by service.” The " falling at the feet ” is not so much the physical 
action as the mental attitude. The author has succeeded very well in 
following his own advice and the result has been one of the tinest epitoniin« 
of the teaching of Jesus that has appeared from a non-Christian. How 
much better is this attitude than that of the modern critic who dissects’' 
every shred of evidence he finds, and loses the soul of the religion while 
cutting up the body, may be left, to the reader to judge. I personally 
always find Mr. Wadia's method the most just as well as the most 
"critical ” in the end at any rate, when dealing with the Great Teachers 
who are so far above our petty standards of right ami wrong. TresiteJ 
thus, we shall find that everv such message is a world -message ” ami 
though given at different times, to different peopI(>.s and in different 
languages the essence of all is the same — the Fatherhood of (lod and the 
Brotherhood of man. 

I. J. S. T. 


Notes on Elementary Social Philosophy and the Duties of Oood 
Citizenship (ior the use of Schools). — By J. \V. de Tivoli, A.M.l.C.E. 
(W. Newman & Co., Ltd., Calcutta). 

Tins little b>ok!et just aims at putting in very elementary form and 
in the barest outline, the main principles of good citizenship. He goes 
upon the assumption that all laws or rules for the welfare of a state must 
be based on four fundamental principles (1) Truth, (2) Ownership, 
(3) Becipricity or Justice and (4) Obedience to authority. The author has 
a special aversion for communism (perhaps he means anarchy practised 
under that name) and loses no opportunity to show it. The book would 
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do well in the hands of an able teacher of civics as it would supply him 
with points for a good many lectures. In the hands of a bad teacher 
it would be worse than useless. The general arrangement is well thought 
out though it were to be wished that some points had been more fully 
dealt with and also in a much less one-sided manner, 'fhe treatment of the 
alcohol question and of the duties of the employees and the employed are 
examples of these shortcomings. But on the whole^ the hook is a 
desirable addition to a civics library and provided it fails into good 
hands it will prove useful as outlining a first year’s course of civics. 

Bookworm 


The Teaching of English. — By W. S. Tomkinson (pp. 229; Oxford 
University Press). 

Even in England too often, English in school is a mental oakum 
picking, such is the deliberate o])inion of the author of this hook. What 
the teaching of English in India is like had better be left unsaid. The 
main idea of language-teaching is to enable the student to read and 
appreciate literature. A language learnt means a new world opening 
out, as Keats has so finely described in his famous sonnet upon Chapman’s 
Homer. In England the study of English probably suffers because 
it is the mother tongue, and here in India because it is a foreign tongue. 
The great mistake made in niir country in teaching English has been 
that too much is made of gninimar and those terrible bugbears of our 
school days “ parsing and analysis.” I still remember the interest 
I took in the class work when the teacher spoke of “ genders and participles 
or discussed learnedly on the “ adjuncts to the subject and the ])redicate.” It 
really is a wonder that all h»ve for reading English p«>etr\ li;»s not been 
effectively killed out from at any rate, of the older generation. That it 
still survives in some of us is due probably to the fact that we dared to face 
the risk of doing badly at examinations and employed our time in reading 
English literature rather than English grammar at home. And here, 
h)o, let mo record our debt of gratitude to a few real goinl teachers at 
whose feet we had the privilege of learning. 

The book is refreshing in its novelty and in the candour of the 
Views expressed. Old-fashioned teachers would not appreciate it at all ; 
il they could do so they would cease to be old-fashiunccl. The various 
themes of reading, recitation, learning by heart, dictation, composition, 
are treated with insight and sympathy with the developing child. 
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The ultimate objecti to enable the pupil to appreciate literature, is not 
lost sight of for a moment. This theme is taken up in the last 
chapter and it amply repays perusal. 1 remember an account of a 
Professor teaching English poetry in a school and discussing on a 
description of a wood. “ The solemn way in which he talks of there 
being a water-fall which fell clattering among the rocks and of the 
singing birds there and of the usual maiden in its midst — all this is 
exactly what is being done by hundreds of professors in hundreds of schools 
all the world over. And the conclusion of it all was that the wood 
that the Professor so learnedly analysed was but the usual sort of wood.’* A 
Sanskrit writer has in touching words held that the Dispenser of (iood 
and Evil Fortune would learn any amount of ill-fortune as a punishinmt 
for his sins but he most earnestly prays to Him not to condemn him 
to the task of explaining jmetry to the unappreciative." That there 
are so many among us who are unappreciative (arasihi) is the fault of 
our teaching methods where we lose the soul. 

The Appendix on the Teachers’ private reading is very suggo.stive. 
Most of our teachers have got such an idea of their own su[)criority 
over their boys that all their reading stops from the date of their a))poiiit- 
ment and they become mere dust-overlaid fossils in a few years. Frais».‘d 
be God .who hath given such freshness to youth as cannot be smothered 
in all this dusty atmosphere of our average seliooLs I 

This book is to be read, re-read aud inwardly digested by a 
conscientious teacher (as w'ell as by a student) of Ktiglish Literature— 
or for that matter of any other literature in the world. 

Huokwukm 


Pftpor Boats.— By K. S. Venkataramani (Thcosophioal Publishinj; 
House, Adyar, Madras). 

We welcome, though a bit late yet not the less heartily, this goodly Ih'd- 
The difficulty is which " Ixiat " to choose for .special mention and which to 
leave out as they pass before our eyes in swift review, where every indivi- 
dual " boat ” has its own s])ceial merit. In their outer garb (the languiii;^) 
they might be mistaken for purely foreign "boats," but wc discover here 
and there a .special oriental touch, though cleverly blended with tiieir 
general English appearance. The cargo this jiaper Heel carries consist^ 
chiefly of " the milk of human kindness," which seems to have been 
cularly insecurely iiacked, for it has oozed out and has saturated the ver; 
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paper of which the fleet is composed. This human touch is the most precious 
contribution this fleet has broui'ht us and on this account the fleet should 
receive ri^ht royal welcome wherever human hearts are beating. Specially 
to those who have become soured through any cause we would recommend 
a visit to any of these boats and would advise Ihem while there to taste 
the contents of the cargo. The sweetening process will be set in imme- 
diately and they shall go out the sweeter and better for their visit. Tlie 
** flagship of this fleet ” (in our opinion) is the good and staunch V, B. 
(Paper Boat) “ My Grandmother.” This is the first such fleet sent out 
from India to the Wnglisli-speakiug world. A few more such would 
accomplish the eoiKpiest of the hearts of Western men and women more 
thoroughly than hundreds of learned artieles. We hope the shipyard of 
Mr. Venkataramani is busy with another fleet and that other shipyards 
would follow this example and create in time a really efficient Indian 
navy of “ Paper Boats.” 

Bookworm 


The Philosophy of Shankara— By M. A. Buch, M.A., of Baroda. 

(The Stijna Gukidji Zala Prize Ks.-^ay.) This work aims at supplying 
a popular exposition of the Shankara .School of Atiwaita Philosoj^hy. 
The book eonsists of seven chapters ami the author lias swept together a 
great variety of conelusions from a wuh* course of reaAlingon the subject and 
incorporated tlieiu into a short oompas.*: in his work. He has made the 
work a very pleasant study and the reader will get on to the end of the 
book without feeling the least amount of fatigue. Many labour iiiuler 
a misconception as to the true import of the Maj^aradu of the great 
AeSrya and some have even braiuletl him as an atheist. The readers 
will find how ably the learned author has proved that the charges laid at 
the door of Shankara are without any foundation and that such false 
notions have hail their origin in a misiinderstaiuliug of his teaching. 
We heartily rceomineiul the book to the readers for careful study and 
we have no doubt that they will be fully satisfied with it. All the cardinal 
|)oint.s of the Vinlanta lind a very e.irefiil anil lucid treatment in the work 
stud the author lia.s been able enough to make a vivid impression of the 
most intricate tenets of the Atlvaita philosophy on the mini! of the reader. 
In the sixth chapter the author examines the main position of Shankara 
'n all its cardinal details and compares them with that of some of t\\e 
^^estern Philosophers, such as Spinoza, Berkeley, llmiie, Kant, Hegel, 
Bergson and othersi and boro the author, with great ability, exhibits various 
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points of similarity and agreement, as well as of difference and divergence 
of their views with special reference to some of the most important tenets 
raised by Shankara. In a brilliant chapter entitled — the Epistemology 
of Shankam — the author has laid bare the respective claims of 
Reasoning and Revelation in the Shankara’s theory of knowledge and has 
successfully negatived the teiiability of the contention that the great 
Shankara can be looked ui)on — as has been done by many writers — as a 
mere theologian^ and the author has been able in this chapter to • establish 
Shankara’s claim as a great philosopher. The treatment the individual 
self has received at the hands of the author is remarkably clear and the 
distinction he has drawn between the ^ and the 

i.c,y how the narrow, self-seeking individual Kgo by a broadening and 
deepening process becomes at last the common I ” in all things 
and persons — the ultimate form of self-conscioiisness, — how the narrow 
‘individuality* is supplanted by ‘personality’ — is new in its treat- 
ment. The work, we hope, will prove a valuable and indispensable help In 
all seekers after truth who have an eager desire to know the te;aehing> 
of Shankara in their true light. The author’s enthusiasm for lii> 
subject and his lucid style will create an interest in the study of the Vedanta. 
We however regret to notice that the right import by the Shankara’s givat 
sat^lcarga-vada and the reality of the individual self have not received a 
fuller treatment in the work under review. Shankara has shown that the 
iniwnr of the effects prior to their pro{luetion as held by the .Voif/ugihs 
cannot be looked upon as mendy nfgafirr; it really implies the pre.'ienee of 
future which works in the present as a force of self-realising /.Aw. 
Shankara’s siil-kar//u~vaflu is a remarkably rdear px|)osition of a rrlutvm 
between something present and something future, something wIhl'Ii 
is and something which is going to W?: 

fiwt I ^ ’* { /Mitiffaranyotfi-ljiap/-i). 

This is a very imi)ortant point raised hy Shankara and this cannot he 
overlooked. The future or the end, therefore, operates as a power in the 
present which is revealed only in the .miccessivc effects and this end 
constitutes the very essence of the cause and it piiahlos us to trausmd the 
mere time-scf|uencc. Shaiikara’s saf-tirga-rada brings to light this 
transcendental idea of the causality very forcibly in his commentaries and 
this has all important bearing upon (he final goal towards which the wurld 
moves. We hope however that the author will do full justice to this ami 
other parts of Shankara’s theory in the second edition of his work. 

K.iS. 
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Thk Asiatic Society 

The Asiatick Socu^ty, named the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal in 1820, was founded on the 15th January, 1784 
when Sir William Jones delivered a learned and suggestive 
“ Discourse on the institution of a Society for enciuiring into 
tlie history, civil and natural, the antiquities, arts, sciences 
and literature of .\sia.” Sir William Jones was elected the 
first President and continued to hold the olfice till 1793. Por 
many years, the Society consisted entirely of European 
meinher.s, and it was not till the 7tli January 18‘:9, that 
Indian members were elected on the proposal of Dr. Horace 
Hayinan Wilson. Sir William Jones was followed in the 
Presidential Chair by a long succession of distinguished 
Kuropoan scholars, and it was not till a century later that 
an Indian, Dr. Uajendralal Hitra, was elected to hold the 
ofiice of President in ISSo. The second Indian to be elected 
President was Mr. Ju-stice Asutosh ilookerjce who held the office 
during the t wo years 1907 and 1908. The third Indian to 
hold the office of President Avas Maliamahopadhyay Ilaraprasad 
Sastri w'ho occupied the Chair during 1919 and 1920. Sir 
Asutosh IMookerjee has been re-elected President for 1921 
and 1922. The Presidential Address, which was delivered 
by him on the 1st Eebruary last before a distinguished 
gathering of memlwrs of the Society and Delegates of the 
Second Oriental Conference, who had assembled in large 
numbers, will no doubt interest many of our readers who 
bike a legitimate pride in the progress of research work 
conducted by members of our University. The full text 
of the Address is as follows : 
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Gentlehev, 

It is not incumbent, on your President to deliver an 
address at the end of the first year of his term of office, 
and if 1 had decided to keep silent on the present occasion, 
I could have cited weighty precedent in support of that 
course. I might also hare justified my inaction on the ground 
that I have already had the privilege to address the Society 
at the annual meeting in recc'iit years many more times than 
any other meml)er. But I could not afford to forget that 
you did me signal honour, when you chose me your 
President for a second term, and I felt convinced that if 
I kept altogether silent, my attitude might be open to 
misconstruction. I trust I may accordingly rely upon your 
indulgent consideration this evening, while 1 attempt to 
supplement with a few observations of a general character 
the annual report which has been laid on the table, and 
make some reference to the progress of the work wherein wo 
as a Society are interested, reserving for the next annual 
meeting a more comprehensive review of the subject. 

Let me invite your attention, in the first place, to what 
may be regarded as domestic matters. During the last 
twelve months, our strength has been fairly maintained, and 
the slight diminution in the number of members need not give 
rise to serious misgivings. Amongst the members whose loss 
we lament, stand pre-eminent Babu Pratapehandra Ghosh 
and Professor E. B. Tylor. An erudite scholar, the former 
was closely associated with the Society as an active membor 
for a long series of years, and even in his retirement continued 
to edit for us valuable Buddhistic works in the Tibetan 
language. The latter was one of the most distinguished 
names in our roll of Honorary Fellows whose achievements 
are too well>known to require detailed statement here. Our 
finances also are in a sound and stable condition, and during 
the year about to commence, we anticipate that our solvency 
will be amply maintained. I emphasise this point, as our 
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scheme for a new building is about to materialise. It is 
really a matter for congrf*vtulation that the doubt which, at 
one stage, was raised in official circles, as to the nature of 
our title to the present site whieh has been occupied by us 
for more than a century, has proved to be entirely illusory. 
IVe have at length secured from the Government of India 
a declaration that the land on which the present premises 
of tho Society are erected must be regarded as the absolute 
property of the Society, subject to the payment of an annual 
rent which, however, is remitted while the Society actually 
occupies the land. This view renders it possible for us to raise 
the requisite funds by hypothecation of the land and the 
proposed buildings. I am hopeful that this work w'ill be 
taken in hand without further delay, though I do not over- 
look the difficulties that will follow from the possible 
dislocation of existing arrangements during the period of 
construction ; we have not yet been able to arrange for 
teini)orary accommodation elsewhere, and the problem does 
not at present appear to admit of an easy solution, as there 
is no prospect of help from the quarter where we had 
confidently looked for sympathetic treatment. 

I.et me pass on now to the work which engaged the 
attention of our members dflring the last twelve months. I 
venture to think that judged both by quantity and quality, 
the out-turn will Imj found creditable in every direction. 
Take, for instance, a glance at the antiquarian side. Dr. 
h:une.schandra ]Vrajumdar discussed with much learning the 
history and chronology of the Imperial Gupta Dynasty after 
the death of Kumara Gupta the First, maintaining, contrary 
to the opinion of 31 r. Radhagobinda Dasak and 3Ir. Nalini- 
kanta Bhattasali that the Kumara Gupta mentioned in the 
Saranath Inscription was the sem and successor of Narsisingha 
Gupta. Mr. l*anchanan ATitra investigated the interesting 
question of foreign affinities in pre-historic India, Central- 
Asian, Egyptian and Mediterranean, repudiating the theory of 
18 
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isolation with considerable force. Mr. Hemchandra Dasgupta 
cast doubt upon the alleged discovery of the existence of a 
script in India during neolithic times. Mr. Nirmalchandra 
Chatterjee traced primogeniture as the general law of succes- 
sion in ancient India in vedic times and attempted to show how 
it steadily gave way to the prevalent rule of equal distribution 
of property. ]Mr. Narendrakuinar Majumdar, who has 
travelled all over India at the instance of the Calciitta IJnivor- 
sity, in search of manuseripis of mathematical and astronomi- 
cal treatises, gave an interesting account of the ^Manava Sulva- 
sutra belonging to the Black Yajur Veda, which puppl(;monts, 
in a large measure, the corresponding works of the schools of 
Baudhayana and Apastainha. 5Ir. Kaye gave a note on the 
arrangement of the hooks of the Bigveda. The study of 
inscriptions, on the otJier hand, attracted the attemtion of (jiiite 
a number of scholars. !Mr. Kisorimohan (lupia laliti^d for tlie 
.first time the .Dhupi copper plate inscription which records a 
grant of land, by an Aryanised Synteng kijig of the Jainlia 
Hills, for the worship of tJie (lod Siva in the closing years of 
the eighteenth century. !Mr. llaridas ^litra wrote on tlic 
newly discovered Bogra Stone Inscription which has been 
assigned to the tenth or even the ninth century on palaeogra- 
phic grounds. Mr. Kanigopal iMajuindar, one of the youngest 
of our members, has to his credit tin? larg(.*st number of papers 
on antiquarian suhjcjcts. In one of his notes, he trac«‘d the 
existence of the term (lauda as earlv as the fourth century 
before the Christian era. In two otluir ]>apers, he discussi'd 
the readings of three Kharosthi inscriptions, namely, the 
Shakardara inscription of tlie year l-O, the Mahahan inscrip- 
tion of the year 102, and the Loryan Tangai inscription 
of the year 318. He also re-edited the Sue Vihar copper 
plate which dates back to the eleventh year of the reign of 
Kaniska and was first edited by one of our past Presidents, 
the late Hr. Iloernle, from somewhat imperfect mat(frinls. 
In another paper, he edited the Manor copper pl-'do cl 
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Gk>bindaohandra which has an important bearing on the 
history of Bihar towards the close of the Pala rule. But the 
paper of Mr. Majumdar which attracted the most attention was 
that on the Andhau inscriptions of tlio Kshatrapa Dynasty, 
discovered by Prof. Bhandarkar in 1006. It is satisfactorily 
established that what was supposed to have been borrowed 
without acknowledgment from a paper by Prof. Liiders was 
in reality a well-known discovery of the late Pandit Bhagwan- 
lal Tndraji which no one could think of claiming as his 
own. Amongst oth<‘r papers hy some of the younger 
members of our society, may be mentioned one by Mr. 
Hemchandra Ilav oii^Fadra and another bv !Mr. Jvotischandra 
Ghatak on tlie identification of the plants Sarala and Deradaru 
so familiar to students of Indian literature. Of papers con- 
tributed by veteran members of the Society, we are proud to 
welcome two which represent a ^)oddealof laborious research, 
namely, one by Sir (leorge Grierson on the Prakrita Dbata- 
Ade.sas and another by ^Ir. Pargiter on a vocabulary of 
current Bcngiiii words not included in ordinary dictionaries. 
Mr. Stapleton found lime amidst pressing official duties to 
carry on his important researches on the History and Ethno- 
logy of North- Kastern India, while Mr. Seth gave an account 
of the oldest Cliristian tomb with bi-lingnal inscriptions, 
which stands in the Armenian cemet«‘ry at -Vgra. Jlr. J. Van 
Maunen carried ns hevond (he limits of India and discoursed 
with characteristic erudition on Tibetan repartee songs and 
on the relation between the little known Bon religion 
of Tibet and Buddhism. ^Ir. Ivanow contributed an 
important paper on Ismailitiea. based on materials collected 
by him during his ree«*nt travels in Persia. Einally, we 
published the concluding instalment of the progress report 
of the w’ork of Dr. Te.s.sitori, the brilliant Italian scholar 
^bo was engaged on the Bardic and historical survey of 
^jputana and whose premature death is a serious blow to the 
progress of research in an imperfectly explored department. 
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When we turn for a moment to the activities of our members 
in branches of physical and natural science, we meet with a 
number of abstruse papers on Chemistry, Botany and Zoology ; 
of these, the most interesting, perhaps, is the investigation 
on organic an timonial compounds by Dr. Bmhmachari and 
his colleagues, which are capable of practical ajiplications uf 
considerable importance. 

I venture to hope that I shall not lay myself 
open to the charge of partiality towards our Society, 
if I maintain that the activities of our members justify a hope 
that its reputation will be woll-maiutained in the future. But 
I have heard it urged that we are no longer able to repc’at I ho 
brilliant record of our earliest years. In this coimcction, I 
would like to invite the attention of our critics to two out- 
standing circumstances. In the first place, tlie pioneers in a 
new field have opportunities of exploration and di.scovery 
which can scarcely if ever recur to their successors, however 
able and devoted. In the second plac(5, what is pjwhaps of 
even greater importance, the lamj) which was lighted by our 
illustrious founder more than a century ago lias enabled otliers 
to light similar lamps elsewhere, which must ncce.ssarily slian: 
with ours the glory of dispelling the darkness that envelops 
the history of our past. During the last century, societies 
and other institutions have sprung uj) in Kuropt! and Anipriea 
as also in Asiatic countries beyond the limits of India, where 
Ancient Indian Ilistory and Culture engage the attention of 
bands of enthusiastic students and investigators. Many of 
these institutions arc maintained by tbc State ; many again 
are supported by liberal aid from the public funds, while 
others flourish by reason of private munificence. 1 1 is 
practicable for me within the limits of tlio time at my disposal 
this evening to touch upon the activities of all of them ; hut I 
may remind you of the creditable achievements of sonic at any 
rate amongst those that have advanced the cause of learning 
in this country. Take, for instance, the scientific departments 
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of the Qovernmont of India, Archseciogical, Geological, Zoolo* 
gical and Botanical, Avhose publications have attained a repu- 
tation not surpassed by that of similar publications in any 
civilised country. If wo coniine our attention to the Archmo- 
logical survey alone, we find that besides the Annual Reports, 
distinct progress has been made with the ^Memoirs. In 
that series, the one which arrests attention forthwith is the 
memoir by Sir John ^larshall on the excavations at Taxila, 
whore he describes the Stupas and itonastery at Jaulian, 
incorporating a raliiahle contribution by Prof. Foucher on the 
decoration and evolution of the stuccoed stupas. In the 
sanie connection, we have the numismatic work of Mr. 
■\Vhitehead and tlie study by ilr. Ramaprasad Chanda 
of the half-burnt manuscript of i)irch 1)ark found in the 
monastery. "When we turn to th(5 Arclnoological survey 
of Burma, we conn* across a valuable monograph by Mr. 
Duiroiselh; on the Talaim; l*la(|ues in the Ananda temple 
at Pagan, which was er«*cti*d towards the end of the 
(•lev(*nth century and abounds in ornamentation of special 
ini[)ortatice, as well from the artistic as from the philological 
standpoint. The Kpi<j;raphia Indica continues to furnish most 
important materials for the reconst ructio.n of Ancient Indian 
History, and one of the recent instalments whore ^Ir. Yazdani 
deals with Jndo-moslemic Fpiitraphy is full of interesting 
information relating to the Bija])ur Kings, the Kutabsiihi 
Kings of Hyderahad and the Khnlji Sultans of .Delhi. If we 
travtd further southwards, we reach Travancoro, where the 
arclneological work commenced by the late Mr. CSopinatli 
R:io has been carried on vigori»usly by his successors ; and we 
are now in p()sse.ssion of new information relating to Bauddha 
and Jaina vestiges in Travancoro as also to the Vishnu temple 
at 'riruvalla. It w’c leave :iside for a monu'ut State institu- 
tions, Avo find tluit good work h.as l)(‘en in progress in the 
Bombay Asiatic Society, in the Ihdiar and Orissa Research 
Society, in the Bhtiudarkar Institute at Poona and in the 
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Mythic Society at Bangalore. Nearer home, the Library of 
Jaina literature has made rapid progress at Arrah, and the most 
important of the volumes recently published is the Bhadrabahu 
Sainhita, which gives an authoritative account of Jaina 
jurisprudence. But the event of the year is the completion of 
the fiftieth volume of the Indian Antiquary w'hich has, for 
half a century, been the recognised medium of communica- 
tion of researches in every branch of oriental scholarship and 
constitutes a mine of invaluable information. If we piiss on 
for a moment from the record of original investigations to 
the rescue and publication of oriental works, we cannot over- 
look that our ivctivities in the Bibliotheca Indica Series have 
been supplemented in a striking manner by the several well- 
known series published in Bombay, Poona, Slysore, Trivandriiin 
and Baroda, even if I leave for another occasion the splendid 
achievements for the promotion of investigation into our 
Vernaculars by the Bangiya Sahitya Purishad in this city and 
the Nagari Pracharini Sabha at Jh'iiarc's, Sanskrit works of 
supremo importance have thus been brought to light and 
placed in the hands of scholars in a reliable form, jjct ino 
refer as an illustration taken at random, to a rec(nit volume 
of the Gaekwar Oriental Series, designated the Kavindra- 
charya Suchipatram. Kuvindracharya was a famous South- 
India ascetic who lived iit Benares in the middle of the 
seventeenth century and is still rememl)ered for bis eloquent 
pleading before the Emperor Slic'ijahan in the J)ewani-Ani at 
Delhi, w'hich deeply moved the Emperor and induced him to 
remit the obnoxious pilgrim tax levied in those days from 
pilgrims at Benan^s and Prayag. lie had a famous library of 
manuscripts of inestimable value to all clsisscs of scholars 
who came to Benares in search of knowledge, and the work 
now before us is a catalogue of those manuscripts, re- 
vealing to us the names of numerous treatises, which 
though in existence so recently as the end of the seven- 
teenth century can no longer be traced. 
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I have not yet, however, turned your attention nearest 
home, because it is always darkest under the lamp. To 
my mind, the most hopeful augury for our future pro- 
gress is the creation of living centres of oriental studies 
in connection with the Indian Universities, amongst whom 
the University of Calcutta has been the pioneer in this 
direction. During the last two years, the University has 
published seven volumes of the Journal of Letters and 
several separate works which abound in important papers 
on Indian Antiquarian liesearch; and the most pleasant 
feature of the situation is that we have contributions 
not merely from veterans, but also from scholars in 
the threshold of their career, such as Dr. llameschandra 
Majuindar, Dr. Eeniinadhab Barua, ^Ir. I’anchanan ^titra, 
ifr. Pramafhanath Uanerjee, ilr. Nalinaksha Datta, 3ktr. 
Amareswar Thakur, Dr. Surendranath Sen, !Mr. I’raphulla- 
chandra Bose, Mr. Dhirendranath ]\Iookerjee, ^ifr. Prabodh- 
chandra Bagchi, 3ilr. Susilkumar Maitra, Dr. Hemchandra 
llaychaudlmri, Mr. Nanigoiwil Majumdar, Mr. Hemchandra 
Hay, Mr. !Masuda and Mr. Kimura. They have proved 
themselves able and willing to enter the Held along with 
scholars of established reputation like Prof. Bhandarkar, 
Hr. Herbert Bruce Hannah, Mr. Hainaprasad Chanda, Mr. 
Ilaranchandra Chakladar, ^fr. Kokileswar Sastri, Dr. Ahhay- 
kumar Guha, ^Ir. Saratchandra Mitra and Mr. Bijaychandra 
Majumdar. Many of the younger, like the older, scholars 
arememl)ers of our Society and have from time to time 
contributed papers which have been accepted by us for 
publiciition. The true significance of the appearance of a 
MOW generation of investigators, anxious to pursue research 
ill the Held of oriental antitjuities, can hardly lie mistaken, 
and We should all of us, without hesitation, welcome and 
encourage them in what we hope may prove to be their lifelong 
task. Our founder olisorvcd in ever-meinorable words that 
this Society would flourish if naturalists, chemists, antiquaries, 
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philologers and men of science in different parts of Asia 
would commit their observations to writing and send them 
to us ; it would languish if such communications should he 
long intermitted, and it would die away if they should entirely 
cease. Let us he thankful to Providence that there is now 
not only no risk of even temporary intermission, much loss of 
permanent inttuTuption of the henefleciit activities of this 
Society, hut that, on the other hand, the scope of the work 
comprehended to he witliin if-s sphere hy the genius of Sir 
William Jones has so vastly extended in amplitude and 
character that it is likely to provide engrossing occupation 
to devoted hands of investigators for generations to come. 


The Woes op the rxiVEUsiTv 

The Senate of the, Calcutta University, wc understand, 
has written to tlic Government of Itengal on the suhjfet 
of the proposal made l)y the University for raising the fw 
for registration of students from two rupees to live rupees. 
It may not he generally known that aceording to the 
Resulations framed for the Calcutta University in 190(5, tiic 
University has h(>en oldiged to keep a register of all persons 
entering the portals of this l;niv(!rsity or its eonslifiient 
colleges after matriculation. .V small fee of two rupees 
is charged from such an aspiring student only once during 
his life. The register is ahsolntely e.s.sential for not only does 
the University keep to\ieh with stich matriculates hut also 
ffives them the stal us of University studenls wherever tlie.v 
may he plac(!d in life. This we know has he^m laladled <‘W 
an almah hy persons who live on Hhinnhs hut all University 
men know that such fees an? levied at every University either 
in Great Britain and Ireland or in the United Stat<*s of 
America. 
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The Uniyersity of Calcutta having fallen on evil times and 
on evil tongues desired a little increase of its income and sent 
lip a unanimous resolution of the Senate to the Government 
nf Bengal on the 11th April, 1921, to raise this registration 
I'oe. In a letter dated 22nd September, 1921, the Deputy 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal regretted that the 
(lovernment of Bengal had not been able to come to a deci- 
sion on the matter : “ Resolutions have been put down more 
than once on this subject for discussion in the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council but they have not yet been discussed and until 
they are discussj^l and tho sense of the Council known Govern- 
ment are unable to deal with this question.” A notice of 
one of these resolutions was forwarded by our friend Mr. H. S. 
Suhrawardy, who, by the way, was unfortunately not reappoint- 
ed by the (Joveriiing Body of the Litw College in May 1921. 
The resolution came up for discussion before the Legislative 
Council and was carried on the 10th December, 1921. And 
(III! (lovernment of Bengal, in the Ministry of Education, 
regretted their inability to sanction the change in the regula- 
tions proposed in the Registrar’s letter dated 11th April, 1921. 
This luicoremonioiis treatment of tho University has, it seems, 
roused tho apathy of the Senate and the Senate has just pass- 
B(l a ntsolution to the following effect : — 

‘•That the ^lovornmunt In* ret|uest<Hl to state tho {^rounds for refusing 
to sieccpl tlie riHjoininoiulation (if tho Si»nate to raise tho feo for registra- 
tion of stndent>.’' 

Wk can very well anticipate the rej)!}’ of the Government. 
The refusal of the Governinent, however, raises two important 
<|uC‘Stiona; firstly, should the University become or not an 
autonomous body, at any rate, under the Reformed rigime ; 
secondly, does the sanction of the Government imply sanction 
of the Bengal Legislative Council ? And we know, the 
Hou'hle the Ministers, are not Icgallg responsible to the 
l^egiskturts 

19 
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Age Restbictiok in the Matrxctjlation 
Examination 

The courtesy of the Government, lx)th Pre-refomied 
and Bfijottned, to a self-rospectin:' University may •well 1)« 
illustrated by a reference to the battle which has ra^cd 
round the question of reducing the age limit of candidates at 
the Matriculation Examination from 10 years to 10 years 
and two months. It was on the 22n(l August, 1914, that in a 
meeting of the Joint Faculties of Arts and Science, that the 
late Sir Ourudas Banerjce of revered memory, mooted 
this important question. Ilis proposal in an amended form 
was accepted by the Faculties, passed by the Syndicate 
and the Senate on the 2l8t NovemlMT, 1914. The Ibii- 
versity, })ound by the Universities Act of lOOt, on the 
9th April, 1915, made a representation to Simla to "ive 
effect to the resolutions of the Senate. On tin? Sth 
October, 1917, a further reminder was sent up to the Seerefarv 
to the Government of India to wJjieh the Secredary to the 
Government of India replied on the 22nd October, 1917, 
that “the question would have to be deferred until the consi- 
deration of the new arrangements proposed by the Fnhlic 
Service Commission was over.” In the meantime, the Cal- 
cutta University Commission had been appointed. It came, it 
saw, it conquered the whole of India and made its recommen- 
dations. Shortly after the installation of the reformed Govern- 
ment and the transfer of the University to the Government of 
Bengal, the University on the 2ard May, 1921, mad<! a fivsh 
representation to the Government of Bengal pointing out the 
hardship caused upon gifted individual students some of whom 
had been kept back in school needlessly wasting their time for 
a year. The Senate further pointed out that no University in 
India excepting the University of Allahabad, insisted upon s 
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rigid 16-year rule as will be evident from tbe following 
table : 


Naiho of UniverBit-y. 
Madras 
Punjab 
Mysore 
Bombay 
Allahabad 
Benares 
Patna 


of Matriculation. 

... 15 years. 

... 15 years. 

... 15 years. 

... 15 years and 6 months. 

... 16 years. 

... No a^e limit. 

... No age limit. 


It was, however, on the 12th August 1921, the Deputy 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal declined to sanction 
the change proposed in a letter noted for its brevity : “ In view 
of the possibility of early legislation relating to the Calcutta 
University the Government of Bengal (Ministry of Education) 
an* not at present prepared to sanction any change in the 
regulation relating to the age for the Matriculation Examina- 
tion.” The Senate, we understand, has approached the 
Government for a reconsideration of the matter. Six mouths 
have gone by ami the application for review must have been 
engaging the mature consideration and anxious deliberation 
of the Government. Robert Bruce tried niue times. IVhy 
not we ? 

***** 


Our Well-wisuers wituix asd without 

The Senate on the ISth Februarv last has been gooil 
enough to have disposed of a resolution moved by Babu 
Oharuchandra Biswas to the following effect ; 

“ That a Committee be appointed to examine and report on the whole 
•Matter (relating to the taking over by the University of ('alcnlta, of the 
Calcutta Review), including the question of the eompftency and itdritaiiliff 
the llniveruity engaging in such an undertaking.” 

It was on the Stb January 1921, that the Uon’ble Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee moved in the Senate that arrangements 
^ made for the publication of University notes and news so 
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as to make easily accessible to the public information relating 
to all XJniTersity matters because, said the speaker, it was 
absolutely necessary that the University should be prepared 
to meet a determined campaign of calumny which had been 
carried on against it. “ Indeed one might imagine,” said Sir 
Asutosh, “ that this was an age in which some people at any 
rate, made their living by manufacturing and propagating' 
untruths and half-truths.” 

On the 11th February, 1921, the Syndicate considered 
a proposal of the Press and Publication Committee to tlm 
following effect : 

"The committee considered the question of piircbasiii^ the copy- 
right of the Calcutta Review.” 

Resolved — 

{‘That the Committee recommend tliat the (ropyright of the ('aleiitia 
Review (together with all bac^k numbers available) lie piirc-hascil Fur 
Rg. I,6p0.” 

The Syndicate accepted the proposal and be it noted 
that Babu Charuchandra Biswas was present in tiie 
meeting. On the 25th February, 1921, at a meeting of the 
Syndicate at which Babu Charuchandra was present 
the Syndicate ordered the payment of Lis. 1,.']0() to the 
Managing Director of the Calcutta Review on receipt of the 
hack numbers of the Review. Meanwhile, tliougli no payment 
was made, the back numbers were received and no qualms 
of conscience were felt by anybody. On the 29th April, 
1921, the Syndicate adopted a resolution of the Press and 
Publication Committee, and sanctioned the arrangements for 
the publication of the Calcutta Review. Some unfortunate 
events followed with startling rapidity and the thunderclap 
from the blue came. The Registrar was called upon to 
explain his conduct in forwarding the now- famous letter 
of the University dated the 30th March, 1921, to Mr. Sharp 
and a thunder was hurled at the Calcutta Review. 
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A lay Senate, consisting of half a dozen judges of the 
High Court and a dozen other eminent lawyers who, have 
never been delighted in their lives with *‘rare practice” either 
in the corridors of the Darhhanga Buildings or in the 
corridors of the High Court, and who listened with religious 
attention and reverent admiration the exposition of the ‘ law of 
trusts ’ were called upon once more to admire the journalistic 
experience and acclaim the journalistic etiquette of the mover 
of the resolution. The Senate by a majority of thirty -eight 
votes to two gave the reply. 

“ Let knowledf^f "row from more to more 
But more of reverence in us dwell.” 


Tue Ukyikw is the Coun’cil 

Y'oung Narajole, we understand, in a tit of patriotism 
and possibly with a desire to advance our cause, has asked a 
number of questions in the Bengal Legislative Council 
regarding the CnlouUn Ranhv:, its policy and the actual 
amount of money provided for it in the current year’s budget. 
We no longer wonder that such questions are allowed inspite 
of the fact that the Bengal Legislative Council is not the 
master of the Calcutta University and far less of the Calcutta 
Jiceieio. We may at once .satisfy the curiosity of the aspiring 
Councillor or of the person or the persons whom he represents 
and who may not have the proud privilege of putting questions 
to the University, that not one .single farthing has been 
hudgetted for the Calcutta Review, its office, establishment, 
printing or despatch charges in the current year’s budget and 
God willing, and if we can maintain the contidence which we 
have w'oii from the public and the press, we shall not require 
any subsidy either from the state or from the University. In 
the meantime, par cobiacum to the Kumar Bahadur and his 
advisors. We wish him all success 1 
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The Einancial Giusis op the CaiiCutta UNiVBRsmr 

A series of misfortunes, beginning from the year 1914, 
including the leakage of questions, the establishment of the 
PEtna University in the midst of a session, the war and 
high prices all around, (he depreciation of the securities, the 
creation of two new Universities at Rangoon and Dacca and 
last, hut not of the least imporhince, the nou-co-operation move- 
ment against the western system of education have all con- 
tributed to the drear dnanchil prospect l)efore the University 
in the present ymr. On a recommendation of a Commiltei; 
appointed by the Government of India, thtj Post-Graduate 
Department came into existence. So long as the Calcutta 
University remained under the Government of India, the Govern 
ment instituted careful enquiries with reference to each and 
every one of the apiiointments made in the Professoriate of the 
Post-Graduate Department. Sometinuis (forrespondenco and 
counter-correspondence, anxious enquiries made by the C. T.D.— 
all in careful search made after an “atmosphere of pure study ” 
created a gcM)d deal of delay and fastened the Government with 
the additional responsibility — apiirt from the ordinary respun- 
sihility'of every civilised Government -of maintaining and 
equipping a University with the funds of the State. The 
acceptance of the princely endowments of Dr. Ghosh 
and Dr. Palit and of Khaira involv(?d the University in 
heavy expenses and it may not lx? generally known, that 
during the last eight years, the University has spent nearly 
thirteen lacs of rupees fr<jm the students’ fee fund alone 
upon the Science College. The result of all this has licen 
that the University is now facesd with a deficit of five hies 
of rupees. The pre-eminent and reasonable reipiest of the 
Senate to raise the examination fees in some cases ])y five 
rupees, in other oases by three rupees, has Ixsen refused on the 
flimsiest of pretexts ; the raising of the registration fee from 
two rupees to five rupees has been strenuously resisted; 
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re-inyestment of securities with the sanction of the court has 
been derided by a section of the Press and some of our noble 
councillors have not hesitated to impute motives to the custo- 
dians of the funds in the University, llemuneration to 
examiners have lieon cut down, remunerations to) paper-setters 
have been in some cases reduced, in other cases alwlished ; 
no fresh appointment in the professoriate during the last year 
has been made ; technical and scientific education have been 
shamefully neglected ; no attention whatsoever has l)een paid 
either to the physicjil or to the moral welfare of students. And 
all this for lack of funds, when funds are overwhelmingly 
available for some of the iKiinixn’ed departments of the state! 

« » « » * 

Far be it from us to grudge, tin; nini^ lacs of rupees that have 
been ri*comniended this year for our new-born .sister of Dacca, 
which, by the way, has a specially circumscribed live-miles limit 
and which does not control the destinies of any high school or of 
any Intermediate Colb'ge at Dacca. "We find a Ulx-'ral govern- 
ment has put down in the current year’s budget presented 
before the Council, one lac and forty-one thousand rupees for 
the rniversity of Calcutta which is supposed to minister 
to the neetls of tin* whole of Bengal and of Assam. Out of 
this sum, one lac and twenty-eight thousand rupees is an 
assignment from the Imperial (lovcrnment of India ; the 
remaining thirti'un thousand rupi’cs represents the revived 
Shite-sulisidy for messes for students of Colleges in Calcutta. 
•And the 'reaching I'niversity of Calcutta has lieen left to 
languish in the cold shade of neglect. Tf no linaneial aid is 
forthcoming- —and there is no evidence of it inspite of the 
additional taxation of a erore and half upon the population of 
Ibmgal — the teaching dc^nirtment in the University in a few 
months will 1)6 closed. The alMilition of this department will 
not gladden the hearts of our self-constituted educational 
exjierta; neither will it accelerate the progress of Science 
nw will it give back to colleges that cherished ideal 
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which has been usurped by the University ; nor will 
it send a thrill of joy into the hearts of disappointed 
candidates and dismissed servants ; nor will it enhance the 
prestige of our generous councillors. The abolition of the 
Teaching University is fraught with grave peril — the Uni- 
versity will be disgraced, national life, national thought and 
culture will cease to grow. But these sire remote conse- 
quences far beyond the b orison, of the average good citizen. 
The immediate result will l)e that the entire professoriate 
— barring the professors who hold (mdowed chairs — will be 
thrown out of work and some of them may, goaded by dire 
necessity, eoinmii either intellectual suicide or ohUin decrees 
against the Senate of the Calcutta University from courts 
of law — for, most of them hold their appointments for a 
definite term of years— tsike execution of th<jir decrees, 
seize the movables, sell off bcMjks and furniture in the 
University to satisfy their debt or their stinse of I’evengo. 
Ts not this Louvain with a vengeance ? And what will 
civilised world think of Bengal and of her representatives r 


The Secondary Board of Kuccatiox in Benoai. 

The Senate of the Calcutta University, had on the 18th 
February, 1922, an occasion to discuss the resolution pissed by 
the Bengal Legislative Council relating to the immediafe 
creation of a Secondary Board of Kdiication to which all 
schools and possibly all colleges, up to Ahe Intermediate 
standard would be transferred. We are tohl that our well-in- 
tentioned remarks on the debate in the Bengal Legislative 
Council published in the earliest volume of the Review ha.s 
given offence to some of our friends. We are indeed sorry 
for them. Senators of the cxperieiico and position of Sir 
Niiiatan Sircar, Or. Howells and Mr. Biss, upheld the 
traditions and the integrity of the University, and clearly 
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laid stress upon the point that the University was an organic 
whole. Mr. Biss frankly admitted that in his attempt to 
reform the Primary Education of Bengal, he has come to the 
inevitable conclusion that the University, the colleges as well 
as Secondary and Primary schools are not detachable parts 
and therefore reform is not possible without a reform of the 
whole. So the reform of the Calcutta University, will 
necessarily entail a reform of the Secondary schools and verna- 
cular and primary education throughout Kengal. Where is that 
constructive stiitesmanship which will solve all these mightily 
intricate questions with sympathy and with foresight ? Any 
interference by a lay body like the Bengal Legislative Council, 
is likely to land the country in disaster. 


The Stuhents’ Welvare Scheme 

It may not he generally known that the Calcutta 
University under the Vice-chancellorship of our distinguished 
physician Sir \ilratan Sircar, undertook the responsible duty 
of Examiniiu; lh<* tO.OOO studeuts-readin" under the University, 
and of Hnding out ways and means to improve the health of 
o\ir youiigrnen. The Students’ AVelfare Committee began its 
actual work from i^th ilarch. and since then with 

very limited resources in both men and money, have examined 
more than Il.SOI) students ntadins; in the (f) I'niversity Post- 
Uradiiato classes (i/) 'I'h*' Presidency College (iii) The Scottish 
Churches College (/r) 'I'he t.’ity College and (r) The Vidya- 
sagar College. The report is in the press and we desire to 
print the whole of it in the nex(*numher and request our 
countrymen to read it carefully, to pause and think over the 
rapid deterioration and the ultimate certain extinction of the 
cultured manhood of the country. Tlie report indeed, betrays 
a deplorable state of affairs. The number of students examined 
20 
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up to Slst December, 1921, and the period of examination 
in each College are as follows : — 

College. Period of Exa- Number 

minatiou. of RtudcntR 

1. The Scottish Churches College ... 28.3.20 — 16.8.20 913 

2. The University Post-Graduate Classes 19.8.20 — 27.9.20 140 

3. The City College ... 28.9.20 -20.8.21 1710 

4. The Presidency College ... 5.9.21 — 8.11.21 692 

5. The Yidyasagar College (So far) ... 349 

Total 3,804 

Of these 3,804 students, 1,034 are Brahmins, 983 are Kayes- 
that, 292 are Vaidvas, 29 are Kshatriyas, 9H Vaisyas, 17 
Gandhabaniks, 45Subariial)ouiks, Mahlsyas 78, Vaisya Saha e-t, 
Brahmos 49, Buddhists 7, Christians 32, Mahomedaus 283, 
Arya Saniajist 1, Jains 2. 

Only about 10 % of the students .show well developed 
muscles as will l)e evident from the following table : — 


Cfillogu 

Muttpiilar 

Stout 

Modiiiui 

Tliiii 

Scottish Churches College ... 

13 

9 

‘47-8 

2r9 

University Cla.sses 

6‘t 

13(> 

4-71 

3()'7 

City College 

8-7 

5-7 

53-2 

35-4 

Presidency College 

10-4 

0-6 

55'2 

27-7 

General Percentage 

101 

7-2 

5()'r> 

;;i!J 


About 11 % of the students show a stooping posture. 
About 64^ of the students have got nornial vision which 
the remaining .‘.6^ are defective. Only 13^ ofthe.se defec- 
tives have, however, been found to use proper glasse.s. 


Culloi'e 

llffi!**! ivi* 

KiillvfornrtiNl. 

Scottish Churches College... 

38-7 

Ill 

University Classes 

51-7 

21-7 

City College 

29-3 

8-6 

Presidency College 

47-3 

id-s 


36-2 

12-84 
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About a third of the students shows defective teeth as the 
following table will show : — 


Percentaipre of Figures. 


College. 

Normnl. 

Caries. 

Pyorrhoea. 

Scottish Churches College 

58-6 

2-4. 

9-6 

University Classes 

60-7 

4-3 

8-6 

City College 

70fi 

2'3 

2-6 

Presidency College 

f}0-2 

108 

1-8 

General Average 

66 

42 

4-7 

General defects including 

defects 

of heart, pulse, 

tonsils. 


lungs, throat, spleen, uvula, eye troubles, pharyngitis, nasal 
troubles, liver, etc., are given below in tabular form : — 


Collegt!. 

Number of 
StudentA. 

Cienenil 

Defectives. 

Pe.rcentage. 

Scottish Churches College 

... 913 

145 

ifiZ 

University Classes 

... 140 

50 

36> 

City College 

... 1,710 

353 

21Z 

Presidency College 

... 692 

351 

49^ 


3,455 

8.99 



Pkrcestagr tablk of gesekat, defects 


Ctillogi*. 

Hoiiii. 

Lungs. 

Livii. 

Splofii. 

Tunsil. 

Mydrocvli*. 

Scottish Churches Collegt; 

81 

0-6 

0-7 

1-6 

2-3 

•09 

University Classes 

101 

0-7 

2-S 

21 

50 

2-8 

City College 

4-8 

0-5 

00 

2-9 

4'5 

10 

Presidency College 

3-3 

01 

01 

1’5 

14-5 

' 0-5 


5-4 

0-4 

06 

2-3 

5-8 

0-9 


The percentages for defectives from all classes, have been 
thus given : 
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Total Defectives 

Scottish Churches College 
University Classes 
City College 
Presidency College 


ux 


General per cent GGj^ 

“ We thus find” says the report, “///<»/ ahout two out 
of every three students require attention.” 

The Calcutta University is the only ITniversity in Iiulia 
which has uadertakeu the task of examining th<* ])hysical 
condition of tlie students, without practically any assistance 
from the public (excepting the generous help of Messrs. 
Butto Kristo Paul and Co. who have eontrihuted Us. all 
in cash and have also ])roini'<ed to supply spectacles to students 
at cost price). The state has not come to the aid of tins 
University and in a condition of great linancial stringency, the 
University has been able to lind about omi thousand rupees 
a month only for this laudable object. .Vll honour due to the 
never flagging zeal of the Honorary Secretaries, Dr. (iiriiidra 
Sekhar Bose and Dr. Anathnath Chatterjee and the supervisors 
as well as the nine ‘doctor’ examiners who on recm'pt of a 
conveyance allowance of only Rs. oOa month, have und(?rtaken 
this arduous task. If tlie health of the students thus progres- 
sively deteriorates, th(*n the whole system of our education 
should either he ov'erhauled or be entirely abolished. The 
sooner we do either, the better. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Yesterday was the first anniversary of the death of Sir 
Bashbihary Ghose, an eminent lawyer, a profound thinker, 
a great benefactor and an illustrious countryman of ours. 
His associations with the High Court extending over half 
a century is the history of a great career marked by a 
gradual and steady ascent to the highest peak of professional 
eminence. His connection with the University is equally 
long and glorious. 'I'owards the end of his career he laid 
the University under a deep debt by his munificent gift. It is, 
however, a matter of deep regret that the people of Bengal 
for whom he fought and bled has done nothing to recognise 
bis great and distinguished services. As a lawyer, he always 
was a shining example of what a lawyer should be, namely, 
the upholder of truth and the staunch supporter of light and 
wisdom. As an educationist, he set the example of love 
of learning for its own sake. As a politician, he sought 
nothing but the glory of his country. Undisturbed by party 
factions, unaffected by party spirit, he pursued the path 
which must ultimately lead to the greatness of his country, 
namely, the path of moderation, ordered progress and 
unerring rectitude. It behoves us that we should do 
something not to perpetuate his memory, for his memory 
will always be dear to us, but to show our appreciation and 
our gratitude, our humble tribute to that great man who 
will always be a guiding star unto this and to many genera- 
tions to come. 

" Only the actions of the Just 
Smell eweeteet and bloasom in the dust.'’ 
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REPORT 


We, the members of the Committee appointed 
by tlie Senate on the 13th March, 1922, to draw up 
a statement on the points arising in connection with 
the speech delivered by the Minister for Education, 
Bengal, in the Bengal Legislative Council on the 
1st March, 1022, have the honour to submit our 
report. 

Amongst the various points which require to 
be consi(i(‘red in connection with the speech the 
foremost place must be assigned to the question of 
the position of the University in relation to the 
(lovernment, and W(' will accordingly examine it in 
the first place. 


C<)S.STITUTI(>X 

'I’lu^ l'niv(‘rsily of Calcutta is a Corporation 
created by Statute, and its privileges and obligations 
nuu't be fletermined by reference to the statutory 
provisions which will be found sot out in Act II 
of 1857 (the Act of Incorporation) and Act VIII 
of ISIOI (the Indian Univei’sities Act). These 
enactments have been amended from time to time 
and, in their ainendcHl form, are printed in the 
volume of llegulations published by the University. 

The constitution of the Body Corporate of the 
University is defined in Seolion I of the Act of 
Incorporation and Section t of the Indian Universi- 
ties Act. I’lie Bo<ly Corporate consists of 

(rt) the Chancellor, 

(b) the Vice Chancellor, 

(c) the Ex-ofiicio Fellows, 

(r/) the Ordinary Fellows, 

(i) electiHl by Kegistered (Irmluates, 

(*i) elected by the Fatalities, and 
{in) nominated by the Chancellor. 
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These persons constitute the Senate of the 
University. 

Section 8 of the Act of Incorporation which 
authorises the Cliancellor, Yioe<Chanoellor and 
Fellows to superintend the affairs of the University 
is in the following terms : 

" 2'he Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Fellows, 
foi' the time being, shall have the entire iKanagement 
of and superintendence over the affairs, concerns 
and prepertg of the said Vniversitg ; and, in all 
cases unprovided for by this Aet, it shall be lawful 
for the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Fellows to 
act in such manner as shall appear to them best 
calculated to pronwie the purposes intended by the 
said University." 

Suction -1 of the Act of Incorporation providtis 
tliat the Governor of Hutigal, for the tiiuu being, shall 
be the Chancellor of the University. The Governor 
General of India was the C*hane<dlor of the 
University till the ainendiiKMit of the Aet of 

Incorporation in 11)21. 

'liu! Vice-Chancellor is, under S(*ction 5 of the 
Act of Incorporation, nominated hy the jjoeal 
Government of Hengal. 'I’he Viee-Cl’nuieellor was 
nominated hy the Governor (hmeral of India in 

Council hefort! the amendment of the Act of 

Incorporation in 11)21. 

The number of Ex-oIFicio Kidlows cannot exei'ed 
ten, as laid down in the proviso to Section o (21 eV 
the Indian Universities Act. The list of Kx-»)Hicio 
Fellows may ho modified by the Government by 
notification in the Gazette. The expression “ the 

Government” now means the I»cral Government; 
(Section 2 (2) (A) of the Indian Universitic's .\ct). 
Before the amendment of 1921, the expression 
meant, in the case of the University of Calciitla, tini 
Governor General in Council. 

The list of Ex-ofllcio Fellows at present is as 
follows : 

Ilis Excellency the Governor of Assam. 

The Chief Justice of the High Court of 
Judicature at Fort William in Bengal. 

The Lord Bishop of Ciilcutta and Metropolitan 
of India. 
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Thtt Member of the Council of the Governor 
General in cliarge of the Department of Education. 

The Minister for Local Self-Government, 
Bengal. 

The Minister for Education, Bengal. 

The Minister for Agriculture and Industries, 
Bengal. 

The Minister for Education, Assam. 

The Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 

The Director of Public Instruction, Assam. 

This list, it will be noticed, includes the Member of 
the Council of the Governor Genorsil in charge of 
the D<;partnunit of Education, the ^linister for Educa- 
tion in Bengal and the Minister for Education in 
Ass{un. Consequently, the Minister for Education 
in Bengal is one of the ten Ex-oflicio Eellows in the 
same way as the Mi'inber of the Council of the 
Governor General in charge of the Department of 
IMucition and the Minister for Education in 
Assam. 

The position thus is that the entire management 
of and sup(?rint«mdence over the affairs, concerns and 
property of the University is vested in the Chancel- 
lor, Vice-Chancellor and Fellows, and, it is lawful for 
them, in all cases unprovided for by Statute, to act 
in such manner as shall appear to them best calcu* 
latetl to promote the purposes intended by the Uni- 
versity. No Fellow, Ex-officio or Ordinary, has any 
special power or privilege. 

The Chancellor has the power to nominate Ordi- 
nary Fellow's, subject to the restrictions and qualifi- 
cations mentioned' in Sections 0, 9 and 10 of the 
Indian Universities Act; he may, under Section 11, 
declare vacant the office of an Ordinary Fellow w'ho 
has uot attended a meeting of the Senate during the 
period of one year. The Chancellor may also nomi- 
nate any person possessing the prescribed qualification 
to bo an Honorary Fellow' for life under Section 13 
(2). His assent is, under Section 17i necessary w'hen 
an Honorary Degree is proposed to be conferred by 
the Senate. Confirmation by him is also necessaiy 
when it is proposed under Section 18 to cancel a 
Degree or Diploma. 
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The consent of the Vice-Chancellor is necessary 
under Section 17 when an Honorary Degree is pro- 
posed to be conferred. 

Under Section 15, tlie Executive Government of 
the University is vested in the Syndicate ; the 
Vice-Chancellor is Ex-officio the Cliairman of the 
Syndicate. The Vice-Chancellor has emergency 
powers under Section 6 of Chapter IV of the 
Regulations. 

We now pass on to the points of contact between 
the Government and the University, so far as they are 
mentioned in the Act of Incorporation and the Indian 
Universities Act. 

Under the second paragraph of Section 8 of the 
Act of Incorporation, as it originally stood, the 
Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Fellows were autho- 
rised to make and alter from time to time bye- 
laws and regulations touching all matters whatever 
regarding the University. These bye-laws and 
regulations, however, could bo operative only after 
they had received the approval of theGovernortieneral 
of India in Council. This provision has been re- 
placed by Section 25 of the Indian Universities .\ct, 
which empowers the Senate to make regulations 
from time to time with the sanction of the Govern- 
ment. As already pointed out, till the amendment 
of 1921, the expression “ the Govt'rnment ” meant the 
Governor General in Council, and it now means the 
Local Government. 

Another matter which brings the University into 
touch with the Government is the affiliation and 
disaffiliation of Colleges. The provisions on this 
subject arc embodied in Section 21, 22 and 21 of the 
Indian Universities Act. The final order on all 
applications for affiliation and disaffiliation, after 
they have been considered by the Syndicate and the 
Senate, can be passed only by the Government to 
whom all the papers are required to be submitted by 
the Registrar. 

Under Section 7 of the Act of Incorporation, the 
Government may cancel the appointment of any 
person as Fellow. 

It Ls plain that, except upon questions of 
change of Regulations, and the affiliation and 
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disaf&Watiou of CoUe««s, and a furthor matter 
presently to be mentioned, the Senate, eomposed 
of the Chancellor, ‘Vico-Clmncellor and l*’ellows, 
is constituted a self-contained Corporation and is 
vested with the entire management of and 
superintendence over the alTairs, concerns and 
property of the University, and no interference 
on the part of the Government, much less of any 
member thereof, is permissible. In this connection, 
it may he pointed out that the Senate is und(‘r no 
legal obligation to furnish reports, returns i>r other 
information. Reference may 1 m 3 made to Section 
23 of the Indian XJnivcirsities Act which makes it 
obligahwy upon every afliliated College to furnish 
such reports, returns and other information as the 
Syndicate; may require to <‘nahle it to judge of the 
efficiency of the Collegi;. No powcM', however, 
is reserved to the Government to call for re])orls, 
i-eturns and other information from the Senate. The 
reason for this will he obvious to all pen-sons familiar 
with University adiniuistrition. T'heroare many mat- 
ters connected therewith, specially with the conduct 
of examinations, which no University should l)e called 
upon to disclose. "\Ve do not suggest. Imwever, 
that heciiuse the University is not under a legal 
obligation to furnish reports, returns and other 
information, it should necessarily deeiine to do 
so. jMutdi may he aiul is gained hy publicity in 
suitable cases, hut what should he distinctly tinder- 
stood is that such information cannot he demanded 
as a matter of right. 

The point which has Imhui reserved above for 
comsideration, arises on Section lo of the .Vet of 
Incorporation. The section, as tntacted in 1857, was 
in the following terms : 

“The said Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and 
-Vellow's shall have power to charge sttch reason- 
tihle fees for the degrees to lie conferred by thiun and 
upon iulmission into the stiid University and for 
contintiance therein, as they, with the approbation 
of.the Governor General of India in Council, shall, 
from time to time, see fit to impose. Such fees 
shall he carried to one General I’ce Fund for the 
payment of expenses of the said University, under 
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the direction and re^uIatioiiM of the Gorernoi* 
General of India in Council, to whom the accounts 
of income and expenditure of the said University 
sliall, once in every year, he submitted for such 
examination and audit as the said Governor General 
of India in Council may direct.” 

The section Avas amended in 1921, Avhen the 
expression Governor General of India in Council ” 
was replaced by the expression “ Local Government 
of Bengal. ” Before avo consider the extent of the 
poAver conferred on the Government by this section, 
it may be stated that it does not authorise AA'hat may 
be called inspection.” lleference may again be 
made to Section 28 (2) of the Indian Universities 
Act Arbich authorises the Syndicate to inspect every 
afliliated College from time to time. No such pow'or 
is resei'A'ed to (he Government in respect of the 
UniA’ersity either under the Act of In corporation or 
the Indian UniA’-orsities Act. This Inis been expressly 
recognised by the Govi'rnnienl of India, as ivill 
appear from the folloAving cpiestion and answer in 
the Legislative Assembly : 

“ Quks'CION 263. 21)'. .1. Clurndhunf. (e) Is the 

Government of India aware that the ijniversity of 
Calcutta is at pre^sent on the An>rge of bankruptcy, 
and do Government propose to appoint a Committee 
to look into its iinaiicial position and come to its 
rescue, pending its reconstitution on a sound educa- 
tional and financial l)asis ? ” 

Ansavek. Mr. 11. liha)'p: (c). Government have 
been informed that the financial po.sition of the 
University of Calcutta is precarious. They have no 
intention of appointing a Committee such ns that 
contemplated by the Honourable Memlnw, nor does 
the existing laAv proA'ide for the appointment of such 
a Committee.” (^Vroceedings of the Legislntive 
Aisemhly, dated the 22ud February, 192t.) 

Let us now turn to the language of Section 15, 
W'hich, as Ave have sbited, has been in operation since 
1857. Tlie fees mentioned in the first sentence of 
the section have to be carried into one General Eoc 
Fund for the payment of expenses of the University 
under the direction and regulations of the Govern- 
ment. Apart from the question of the meaning of 
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the expression “direction and regulations,” it is 
obvious that such direction and regulations can 
apply only to the classes of fees specified in 
the first sentence, namely, (1) fees for degrees 
conferred by the Senate, (2) fees for admission into 
the University. (3) fees for continiinnce in the Uni- 
versity. Under (1) comes the fee of Jls. 6 charged 
by the University when a d«?greo is conferred iit 
ahaentm', under (2' comes what is known as the 
Registration fee of Rs. 2 ; under (3) comes the foe 
payable by Registered Graduates. The Gf)vernment is 
not authorised to issue “ direction and regulations ” in 
respect of other classes of fees which tlie University 
may charge or other kinds of income which the Uni- 
versity may possess. Further, if “ direction and 
regulations ” are issued by the Government, they 
cannot conflict with the regulations otherwise made 
and already sanctioned by ihe Governm<?nt, becom- 
ing thereby binding upon all members of the 
University. Section 15 again contemplates that the 
accounts of income and exjHMulitnre, of the University 
shall, once in every year, be submit led for such 
examination and audit as the Government may direct. 
Such examination tind audit, however, are contemplat- 
ed to take place only once in every year, and, as a 
matter of fact, the «‘xamination and audit have been 
held annually over since the establishment of the 
University. Thenr is thus no foundation for the 
claim which has sometimes been put forward, that 
the University' is subject to g(?neral tlnancial control 
by the Government or is liable to have its academic 
activities regulated by pressure of such control. 

We have hitherto eontined our attention to the 
provisions of the Act of Incorporation and the Indian 
Universitiivs Act. There are, however, provisions in 
the Regulations which also bring the University into 
contact with the Government. Section 8 of Chapter 
VIII of the Regulations makes the appointment of 
the Inspoetor of Colleges subject to the approval 
of the Government. Section 1 of Chapter IX enables 
the Senati^ to found a Pn>fess«)rship, which is to be 
maintained out of the funds of the University, only 
with the previous con-sent of the Government. Section 
10 of Chapter IX, again, provides that no University 
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Professor shall be appointed without the sanction of 
the Government. Section 8 of Chapter X provides that 
no University Iteader shall 1)e appointed without the 
sanction of the Government. Sections 12 and 13 of 
Chapter XI as originally framtid provided that no 
University Lecturer or Junior University Lecturer 
should be appointed without the sanction of the 
Governor General in Council ; tht*.se sections have 
now been replaced by Section 32 of Chapter XI in 
its new form, which provides as follows : 

“ No person whose salary is, or is to 1)e, paid from 
funds supplied by the Government, shall be appointed 
or re-appointed University Lecturer, without the pre- 
vious sanction of the Government. The names of 
ail other persons appointed or r(;-appointed Lecturers, 
shall be notified to the Local Government within 
one week from the date of the decision of the Senate. 
If, within six weeks from the receipt of such notifi- 
cation, the Government intimate to tlie University 
that a specified appointment is objectionalde onotber 
than academic grounds, such decision shall tak(‘ effect 
and the appointment shall stand cancelled.” 

It will b<j recalled that the.se llegulations, as pro- 
mulgated in 15MMJ, were made l)y the Governnu'nt of 
India in the exercise of its extraordinary pow<!r under 
Section 20 (2) of the Indian Universities Act. A 
question has i)e(.>n raised — but never decidtal — whether 
such provisions in the llegulations as vest in the 
Government a j)ower of control in excess of what is 
conferred by the Act of Incorporation or by the 
Indian Universities Act, are not really ultra vires. 
Section 8 of the Act of Incorporation, set out above, 
authorises the Chancellor, I’ice-Cliancellor and 
Fellows to act in such manner as shall appear to them 
best calculated to promote the purposes intended by 
the University, in all cases unprovided for by the Act. 
It has been urged that the insertion of restrictive 
provisions in the Regulations constitutes an en- 
croachment upon the statutory powers vested in 
tlie Senate by Section H. We need not on the 
present occasion express a final opinion on this 
controversy. Wo do not feel called upon to do 
so, but we must add that interference with the 
administration of the University in a manner 
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not authorised by law should not be tolerated by the 
Senate. As the law now stands, we certainly cannot 
recommend to the Senate the acceptance of any 
position contrary to this view. 

It is worthy of note that wherever the Univeraity 
is brought into contact with the Government, the 
expression formerly used was “ Governor General 
in Council ” and now used is “ Government ” or 
“ Local Government.” Neither the Member of the 
Executive Council of the Governor General in charge 
of Education nor the Minister in charge of Education 
in Bengal is mentioned or can bo recognised ns such. 
The intention apparently has been that the Chancellor, 
who is tlie Head of the University, should, in his 
capacity as the Uead of the Government, have a 
direct voice in the linal decision of such University 
matters as are required by Statute to he taken up to 
the Government. Expressions recently used by 
some persons show that the true position of the 
Governor (Chancellor) in this respect is apt to be 
overlooked or ignored ; and they appear to us to be 
based upon an assumption not founded on the statute 
as it stands, which in our view is quite unambiguous 
and clear. 


Pkocedujib 

The next important point which deserves 
consideration is one of the procedure to be adopted 
wlien the Government deals with a University 
matter which is within its jurisdiction. It is 
obviously undesirabb^ that a poi'son in the position 
of a responsible Minister should give public express- 
ion to opinions upon University questions which 
the Unhersity authorities themselves had not been 
previously given an opportunity to examine and 
consider. The contrary procedure is bound to 
lead to unhappy results. A Minister cannot 
always l)o expected to possess an intimate first- 
hand acquaintance with the various aspects of the 
ntanifold and complex problems which must arise in 
a great and progressive University. If the Minister 
were to form his opinion on such materials as might 
ho available to him, he might sometimes come to 
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erroneous conclusions ; and the public expression of 
opinions so formed might lead to complications 
which all persons interested in the welfare of the 
University should be anxious to avoid. That this 
apprehension is not altogether unfounded, may be 
illustrated from some of the observations contained 
in the Minister’s speech. 

COLLEOli OF SCIBNCB AND TbCHNOLOOT 

Wo shall now take up the remarks made 
by the Minister with reference to the expendi* 
ture incurred by the Univei’sity on the College of 
Science and Technology. These are mainly Imaed on 
figures for the five years from 191 G17 to 11)20-21, 
and we find the hope expressed that the University 
“ would revise their way of dealing with the science 
side.” In order to obtain the true perspective of 
the situation, it is necessiiry, however, to take into 
account the expenditure incurred by the Univei'sity 
in respect of the College of Science since il*s 
commencement. 

On the 16th March, 1912, T^)i-d Hardinge in 
his Convocation i\ddress announced that tlie 
Goevmment of India had decided to make an 
annual grant of Rs. 65,000 for the appointnunil 
of University Professors and Lecturers in special 
subjects and for the encouragement in other ways 
of higher studies and research. Oii the 29th Marcii, 
1912, the Government of India addressed a letter to 
the Government of Bengal, intimating, for the 
information of the University, that a recurring grant 
of Bs. 65,000 had been made and that the object of 
the grant was to enable the ' University to make 
a definite step forward towards the realisation of 
the idea of a Teaching University for higher 
work as also to improve the inspection of College's. 
The Syndicate intimated to the Government of 
Bengal that they were unanimously opposed to 
the appointment of an additional Inspector of 
Colleges, and they urged, instead, the creation of a 
Professorship of Chemistry in addition to the two 
other chairs of Mathematics and Philosophy which 
had been previously suggested. The Government 
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of Bengal, on the 31st July, 1912, strongly supported 
this projposal and expressed their concurrence with 
the opinion of the Syndicate that no provision need 
be made for the appointment of an additional 
Inspector of Colleges. On the 15th June, 1912, Mr. 
Tarakiiath Falit executed his first Trust Deed in 
favour of the University, transferring money and 
land worth about eight lakhs of rupees for the establish- 
ment of two Professorships, one of Chemistry and the 
other of Physics, “as a first step towards the 
foundation of a University College of Science and 
Technology.” The Syndicate accordingly modi- 
fied tlieir proposal that Rs. 12,000 out of .the Imperial 
Qrant should be applied for the foundation of a 
Chair of Chemistry and recommended that the sum 
should be devoti'd to the maintenance of the Laboratory 
of the proposed University College of Science. On the 
ISth Septemljer, 1912, the Government of India sanc- 
tioned this proposal. On the 8th October, 1912, Mr. Palit 
made a further gift of seven lakhs of rupees. On the 
30th December, 1912, the Syndicate addressed a letter 
to the Government of India for lilxtntl financial 
assistances for the development of University work in 
general and of the University College of Science in 
particular. The second paragraph of this letter, 
which is printed in full in Appendix I, was as 
fol low’s: 

“ The Government of India are no doubt aware 
that in the course of the hist six months, Mr. T. 
I’alit, Bar-at-Law, has made over to the U Diversity a 
princely gift of money and property of the aggregate 
value of nearly fifteen lakhs of rupees for the purpose 
of founding a College of Science and for the general 
improvement of scientific and technical education. 
Under the terms of the deeds of gift, the University is 
bound to maintain, from the income of the endowment, 
a t.'hair of Physics and a Chair of Chemistry and to 
institute a scholarship to be awarded to a distinguished 
graduate for the study of Science in a foreign 
country ; the University is also bound to establish a 
lalioratory for advanced teaching and research and 
to contribute towards this object at least two and a 
half lakhs of rupees out of its ow’u funds. But this 
sum is quite inadequate for the establishment of a 
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laboratoiy of the kind contemplated. The Vioe- 
Ohancellor and the Syndicate are anxious that the 
fullest advantage should be taken of this unique 
opportunity to esttiblish a residential College of 
Science in Calcutta, and it appears to them that if 
the necessary funds are available, the object can be 
speedily accomplished without any difficulty. The 
properties vested in tlic University by Mr. Palit 
include, among others, two due plots of land, one of 
12 bigbas and the other of 25 bighas in area. On 
the bigger plot, there are two splendid three*storied 
houses, recently built, which are admirably suited 
to accommodate 200 students. If, therefore, adequate 
funds were forthcoming to (U'cet tind equip the 
requisite laboratoricvs and Professors’ ({uarters on 
this plot, a Residential College could be set up in 
working order in the course of a year. The estimated 
cost of the project amounts to iifteeii lakhs of rupees, 
and the A'^ice-Chancellor and the Syndicate do not 
hesitate to ask the Government of India for a grant 
to the University of this sum. The gift of Mr. l*alit 
is absolutely unique in the history of University 
education in this country, and they feed sure that 
the Government of India will be glad to supplement 
it by at least an equal amount to enable the University 
to carry out the sclu'me in ils entirety, specially in 
view of the fact that the University has already agreed 
to contribute two and a half lakhs out of its own 
very limited savings. 1 am desired to add that a 
sympathetic and generous attitude on tin* part of the 
Government of India towards the object w'hieh Mr. ,< 
Palit had at heart, cannot fail greatly to influence 
public sentiment and may not improlMihly indueo 
other wealthy genllemen to found similar endowments 
for the encouragement of higher teaching.” 

On the l-4th January, 191 fl, the following reply 
was received : 

“The Government of India are not yet aware 
what gmnts, if any, they will las able to assign for 
education during th«f ensuing flnancial year. Rut 
I am to .say that the requests of the Calcutta 
University will reccivt; consideration in conjunction 
with the claims of other Universities and other 
branches of education.” 
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On the 8th August, 1913, Dr. Bashhehary Ghose 
offered to place at the disposal of the University a 
sum of ten lakhs of rupees in furtherance of the 
University College of Science and for the promotion of 
scientific and technical education by the establishment 
of four Professorships of Applied Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry and Botany with special reference to 
Agriculture. The Syndicate, encouraged by this 
munificent gift, again addressed a letter to the Govern- 
ment of India on the 4th October, 1013, and pressed for 
a substantial grant in aid of the IJniversity College of 
Science. The second paragraph of this letter, which 
is printed in full in Appendix II, was as follows : 

“ In our letter, dated the oOth December, 1912, 
the first plac(‘ was assigned to the scheme for the 
establishment of a University College of Science 
for the promotion of higher teaching in different 
branches of Physical and Natural Science. The 
Syndicate pointed out that in furtherance of the 
(»bject, Sir Taraknath Palit had made a gift of money 
and land to the extent of 16 lakhs of rupees and 
that the University had undertaken to supph'ment 
this unique gift by a contribution of two and a half 
lakhs from its limited lleservo Fund. The Syndicate 
entertained the hope that, under these circumstances, 
the Government of India might suitably supplement 
and thereby accord recognition to this princely gift, 
but they were disappointed to find that money was 
not available for this purpose. Since then, I)r. 
Bashbehary Ghose has made a gift of 10 lakhs of 
rupees for the foundation of Professorships and 
Studentships in connection with the proposed 
University College of Science. The Syndicate 
venture to urge upon tlu* Government of India that a 
claim has now been fully established for a generous 
contribution from the State in furtherance of the 
University College of Science. They further desire 
me to* point out tliat thi? foundation of a University 
College of Science for Post-Graduate Studies and 
Kesearch is one of tiie foremost needs of the 
University. I'here is only one College, namely, the 
Presidency College, which is nifilialt'd in Physics 
and Clieniistry up to the standard of the M.A. and 
M.Sc. Examinations, but it must be noted that the 
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Prusidencjr College, iaspite of its new laboratories, 
has very limited accommodation for Post-Graduate 
students and is not able to take in more tlnui 10 
students in Chemistry and 18 students in Physics 
every year. Apart, therefore, from the obvious 
importance of increased facilities for the scientific 
training of qualified students in this country, it is 
plain that there does not exist fn this University ade- 
quate provision for the training of the numerous 
lecturers and demonstrators required for the efilcicnt 
luanagenient of the Colleges affiliated in scientific sub- 
jects. In our letter of the 80th December, 1912, it was 
stated that the estimated cost of the project for the 
establishment of a University College of Science 
was 15 lakhs of rupees ; the Syndicate h:vve carefully 
reconsidered the; matter and have come to the conclu- 
sion that a smaller sum would not be sufficient to 
secure that efficiency for the institution, which must 
for obvious reasons, lie its principal charact(;ristic. 
The laboratory building, of which the plans art* ready, 
will cost at least fivt? lakhs of rupees : the hostel which 
is proposed to be attached to it, will cost not less 
than two lakhs of rupees ; the equipment will, on 
the most moderate estiinatt*, cost five lakhs of ]‘U])ef‘.s ; 
a suitable scientific library cannot be created ftn* le.ss 
than two lakhs of rupees, if cotnplcto sets of importitiit 
periodicals and publications of learned societi(‘s have 
to be brought together, while at least one lakh will be 
required for additional land. It is not suegested 
that the whole of this money, if available, may 
be utilised in the course of twelv«? months, but 
it is eminently desirable that an idea should 1)e 
formed of the minimum requirements of the entire 
scheme which it may take; two or possibly three years 
to complete.” 

On the 27th November, 1918, the Government of 
India replied that the Imperial funds available fur 
education that year had already l)oen allotted. On 
the 4th December, 1918, the University pointinl out 
that the Syndicate had no intention to ask fora grant 
out of the funds available during the then current 
financial year ; but that their object was to place 
liefore the Government, as early as October, a stab;- 
ment of their pressing needs so as to enable the 
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Governnaeiit to take it into consideration 'xrhen 
framing its budget estimates for the following 
year. On the 28rd December, 1913, the Government 
of India replied that when funds were available, the 
request of the University for further grants for 
higher teaching would be considered in conjunction 
with other demands. 

Although financial assistance from the Govern- 
ment of India was thus not forthcoming, the 
University authorities did not feel quite discouraged, 
in as much as hopes had been held out that their 
request “for further grants for higher teaching 
would l)e considered.” The scheme for the founda- 
tion of a University College of Science could not 
be abandoned, as the :>ccoptance of the generous 
gifts of Sir Taraknat h Palit and Sir llashbehary 
Ghose had placed the TTniversity under an obligation 
to provide for laboratory, w'orkshop and other 
equipments. Thu foundation-stone of the building 
designe.l for the University College of Science was 
accordingly laid on the 27th March, 1914, and the 
University proc(‘eded to meet the cost of ereetfon 
from tho llescrve Pund, formed out of the surplus of 
examination fet^s realised from candidates of all grades 
in dilTerent .stations of life from every corner of the 
Province. Unforeseen diflieulties, however, arose. Tho 
outbreak of tho Great IVar led to a sudden and pheno- 
menal depreciation of the Government securities in 
which the Reserve Pund had been invested. According- 
ly, on the 1st December, 1911-, the Syndicate applied 
to the Government for a temporary loan against those 
securities, as tlieir sale at tlie prices then current 
w’otild entail heavy loss upon the University. On 
the IGth !Marcli, 1915, the application was refused ; 
the result was that the securities were sold 
in the open market at si loss of nearly fo' ty 
thousand rupees. We cannot overlook that in 
their letter, for the first time, the Government 
stated that they felt themselves unable to consider 
this or auy other request regarding these matters, 
unless they received a clear stsiteraeut of the 
general policy of the University in this respect and 
of the prop^d College of Science in particular. 
It is unnecessary to set out here the correspondence 
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which thereupon ensued between the University and 
the Government of India; the relevant documents 
have already been printed and will be found in the 
Appendix to the Minutes of the Senate dated the 
3rd January, 1920. It is sufficient for our present 
purpose to state that the ultimate result of a pro> 
tracted correspondence was that on the 9th August, 
1917, the Government of India sent the following 
intimation to the University : 

“ In reply I am to say that the Government of 
India propose to defer consideration of the question 
of granting financial n.ssistance in this connection 
to the University, pending receipt of the recom- 
mendations of the proposed Calcutta University 
Commission.” 

Notu’ithstanding this regrettable attitude of the 
Government oflndia.theUniversity steadily proceeded 
with the work of the Collcg<; of Science and Technology. 
The adoption of this course is fully justified by an 
event which followed. On the 22ud Uecemlwr, 
IQ 19, Sir llashbehary Ghose olTerud to place at the 
disposal of the University three and a half per 
cent. Government scciirifics of the nominal value of 
Bs. 11,43,000, which would produce an annual 
income of Us. 40,005, to be applied exclusively for 
purposes of technological instruction and research, 
bv the establi.shmeiit of two new’ Universitv Pro- 
fessorships of Applied Chemistry and Applied Physics 
and four research studentships. 

The amount which has ’ been spent on the Uni- 
versity College of Science during the Inst ten 
years may now be set out in tlie form of a tabular 
statement under the principal heads of expenditure : 
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The above statement shows that the total 
expenditure on tlie University College of Science and 
Technology up to 31st March, 1922, has been 
Bs. 18,13,959. This sum has been contributed as 
follows : 


1 . Contribution from the annual 

Government of India Grant 
of Bs. 65,000 

2. Contribution from Sir Tarak- 

nath Palit Eund ... 

3. Contribution from Sir Kash- 

behary Ghose Fund 
1. Tuition fees from students 
5. Contribution from the Fee 
Fund of the University 


Bs. 

1,20,000 

1,87,306 

3,51,741 

65,000 

9,89,909 


• Total Rs. ... 18,13,959 

IVhat we dcsii-e to eniphasis'e is that while the 
l.'niversity has contributed from its Fee Fund nearly 
fen lacs of rup( es to supplement the tuition fees and the 
income of the Palit and Chose funds, only one lac and 
twenty thousand rupees have been contributed by the 
(lovcrnmciit of India in ten years from the public 
funds. There is no room for controvt*rsy as to the fact 
that the tinancinl embarrassment of the University 
is attributable very largtdy to the expenditure on 
the College of Science. The position would have 
been entirely dilferent if the Government of India had, 
even in some measure, fultilled its obligation to the 
c.ause of dcvidopment of high«*r studies by rendering 
liberal financial assistance to the University in 
recognition of the unparalleled gifts of Sir Taraknath 
Palit and Sir Bashbehary Ghose. '! o select the figures 
ft)r recent years and to confine our attention to them 
alon0, cannot but create a misleading impression as to 
the part* which haalH*,en played by tlie University and 
the Government respectively in the matter of the 
cstablishmt'nt of a University College of Science and 
Technology for advanced instruction ami research. 

At this point it is our duty to dmw attention 
to events which happened during the last year. 
On the 6th Felwuary, 1921 , the Registrar, under the 
instruction of the tlion Vice-Chancellor (approved hy 
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the Syndicate on the 11th February, 1921) addressed 
the following letter to the Government of Bengal, 
asking for financial assistance towards the develop- 
ment of higher teaching in the University, specially 
technological and agricultural instruction : 

'^1 am directed by the Vice-Chancollor and Syndicate 
to request yon to place before the Hon’ble the Minister in 
charge of Education this application for financial assistance for 
the development of teaching: work in accoi'dance with the 
recommendations of the Calcutta University Commission. 

Para rraph 54* of Chapter LI of the Report of the Com- 
mission (Vol. V, pp. 28'2-83) is in these terms : 

“The post-gfraduale scheme described in Chapter XV is 
carried on at a cost of more than .5 lakhs of rupees, of which 
Rs. 1,25,000 is derived from lecture fet‘s. The Oovernnient of 
India has contributed towards the cost, first, by founding: three 
chaii*s and two roadershii)s at an annual cost of Its. •1-0,000 ; anrl 
secondly, by a j^rant of Its. 15«000 for the post-graduate classes 
ill general. The balance, more than half of the total, is taken 
from th? general funds of the University, which are, in fact, 
derived almost wholly from the profits on exsiminations. Fees 
at the Matriculation, Intermediate and R. A. Examinations 
have been iii<!i eased in onlcr to meet these ebarges. The l.‘5S 
full-time U niversitv Lecturers who provide the bulk nf the 
instruction are paid salaries, varying in amount, which average 
• Rs. 225 pcM' mensem or 1180 per aiiniim. The funds do not 
permit these salaries to be incix*ased, imr is any siipci'iintination 
scheme provided; it is, consequently, dilliciilt ti» retain the 
services of some of the abler teachers. It would demand an 
additional expenditure of about lakhs to im’rease the average 
salary' to Rs. ;J00, which is not excessive for this grade of work, 
seeing that we have suggested Rs. 200 as the average for those 
of the College Teachers who are not Heads of Departments.'’ 

The recommendation of the Commission has reccivid aidi- 
tional strength from recent events. It has be- ii brought to the 
notice of the Vice-Chancellor that appointments in the Dacca 
University have been olTered to members of th Calciiita 
University staff on much higher salaries than the Calcutta 
University has found it Isitlierto possible to pay them. To take 
one illustration, a member of the Post-dradiiate staff in l^hilo- 
sophy, who is in receipt of a salary' of Rs. has been offered 
an appointment in the Dacca University on a ininimuin salary 
of Rs. 500 with periodical increments. The Vice-Chancellor 
and Syndicate are not able to appreciate the justification for 
placing public funds at the disposal of the Dacca University 
authorities, with the inevitable result that they are tuiablcKl to 
take away members of the Post-Graduate staff by offer of higher 
salaries. If public funds are available for development of higher 
teaching in Bengal, the Calcutta University is manifestly 
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eiitiilecl to a fair share thereof. I am, accordinp^Iy, directed to 
request that a ^rant of one and a ((uarter lakhs be made for 
salaries of tlte l^ost-Graduate staff during the session 
as recommended by the Commission. 

I am, further, directed to request that a capital grant of 
Rupees Ten fjaklis may be made for extension of Technological 
studies, as recommended by the Commission in Paragraph 75 of 
Cha])ter LI of their Report. The Government of Bengal are, 
no doubt, aware of the organisation which exists in the Univer- 
sity College of ScieiiCe and Technology for teaching in Science, 
Pure and Applied. The College of Science owes its existence in 
the main to the munificence of the late Sir Taiaknath Palit and 
the Hon*blo Sir Kashhehary Ghose. The gift made by the former 
(money and land) is worth 15 lakhs of rupees ; the endowment 
cremated by the latter exceeds 20 lakhs of rupees. The income of 
the two endowments has to he applieil principally in the mainte- 
nance of eight Chairs and sixteen Research Students. The Chairs 
are now held by scholars of the highest academic distinction : 
Palit Professor of Chemistry. Sir P. C, Ray, Kt., Ph.D., 

D.Sc., C.I.E., F.C.S. 

Palit Professor of Pliysics. Mr. C, V. Raman, MA., 

Gho.se Professor of Applied Dr. S. K. Banerjee, D.Sc. 
Mathematics. 

Ghose Professor of ("hemistry Dr. P, (\ Mitler, M.A., Ph,D. 

(Berlin). 

(ihose Professor of Physics Dr. D. Bose, M.A., B.Sc. 

Ph.D. (Berlin). 

Ghose Professor of Agricnl- Dr. S. P. Agharkar,M.A,,Ph,D. 

tnral Botany. (Berlin). 

Ghose Profe.'ssor of Applied Dr. P. N. Ghosh, M.A., Ph.D, 
Physics. 

Ghose Professor of .Applied Dr. II. K. Sen, M.A., D.Sc. 
Chemistry. (London). 

The lialanre of the income of these endowments, which is left 
after payment of the salaries of these Professors and of scholar- 
ships to the resi'areh .students, is quite inadequate for equipment 
of the respective Laboratories. The \ • niversity has, consequently, 
found it necessary to devote a largo )H)rtioii of its current income 
from year to year to the construction of the Laboratory build- 
ings, and the equipment of the Laboratories. Some idea of the 
sums winch have boon spout by the ('niversity will be gained 
from the following statement ; 

Rs. 

Cost of erection of Palit Laboratory Building 

at 92, Upper Circular Road ... 3,89,427 

Equipment for the Laboratory (Physical, 

Chemical and Biological) ... 3,34,382 

Total 7,23,809 
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Besides this, the (Jniversity mnintains two Chairs, one for 
Botany and the otlier, for Zoolop^y. The former is held by 
Dr. P. Bruhl, D.Se., who is on the j^rade of Rs. 800-50-1,000, 
and the latter, by Mr. S. Maulik, jSI.A. (Cantab^, who is on the 
grade of R-s. 600-50-800. To carry on the work in each Depart- 
ment, the University has found it necessary to employ a number 
of Assistant Professors, Lcf*titrers and Deinoiistrators, whose 
aggregate salary amounts to Hs. 8,52.5 per month. Notwith- 
standing all these arrangements, the University lias found it 
impossible to undertake instruction in Technology and Applied 
Science on anything approaching an adequate scale. This is a 
matter for deep regret, specially in view of the fact that the 
last gift of the Uou’hle Mr Rashbehary (ihose was made ex- 
pressly for development of tcchnologipal teaching, and the Chair 
of Botany first created by him was expressly intended for 
improvement of agricultural instruction. The authorities of the 
Science College have had ready for some time past a carefully 
prepared programme of work for the development of technolo- 
gical instruction, and its outline may be set forth here for 
information of Government : 


Rs. 

(A) Applied Cliemistry ... ... 4,0.5,000 

(B) Applied Physics ... 2,10,000 

(C) Applied Botany (including Agiicultiire) 2,00.000 

(D) Library of the Science College 1,2.5,000 


Toial 10,00,000 


In Chemistry (A), the most e.^senlinl need is an ailetinate 
workshop : this, it is estimated, will c^^st Rs. 2,2.5,000, namely, 
Rs. 75,000 for building and Rs. 1,. 50,000 for ajqdiances. It is 
proposed to undertake instruction in (.'lieinisfry of Leather and 
Chemistry of Dye.s. Be.side.s tlii.««, it is prnpo.<ed to have arrange- 
ments for practical instruction in the manufacture of some of 
the following : 

Sulphuric Acid, Glas.s, Paper and Pulp, Lime, Mortar and 
Cement, Sugar, Soap, Candle and Glycerine, Paints and Pig- 
ments, Oils. Apart from these, factory appliances, like disiiile- 
grators, centrifugals, lilter-jires.ses, hydraidic pres.^es, vacuuin 
pans, etc., would be indispensable, Thest; would re(|uire a grant 
of 2 lakbs of rupees to enable the (.*olIege authorities to make a 
mod beginning. Finally, at least Ks. 40,000 woidd be neede<l 
for even a small laboratory for technical analysis. Tliis hrings 
up the figure for the Department of Chemistry to Us. 4,65,000. 

In the Department of Applied Physics (H), it is intended to 
undertake work in Ap]»lied Klectricity, in the testing and 
standardisation of instruments, in Apj)lied Optics (including 
Illumination Kiiginecring), in Pyrometry and in Applied 
Thermo-Dynamics (including a study of the efficiency of 
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different types of Heat Kugines). An estimate of Rs. 2,10,000 
is manifestly a very modest demand for so imjiorliiiit a work. 

Ill the Department of Hotany ((*), it is intended to undertake 
instruction in At^riculture. The most uri'ent need is an ex- 
perimental farm, which need not be situated in the immediate 
neighbourhood of ('alcutta. A site in some })lace easily accessible 
by rail will meet the needs of our students. The accpiisition of 
land and the construction and e^tuipment of a farm will cost at 
least a lakh of rupees. Another one lakh will enable the Univer- 
sity Professors to complete the a'-rangeinenls which have 
already been begun in Palit House at ^5, Halligunj Circular 
Road. ^ 

The remaining item (D) is the Library of the University 
(*ollege of Science. For ])urposes of instruction on the most 
modern lines in such subjects as Chemistry, Physics and Botany, 
it is absolutely cssenti^ to acquire the chief journals ami 
standard works of reference. A sum of Rupees One Lakh and 
Tweuty-tive Thousand will enable the University to procure not 
all, but many, of the most pressing requisites. 

It is obvious that a recuiTing grant would be needed for the 
purpose of carrying out eiiicientiy the work of technological and 
agricultural iiistruelion from year to year. The Vice-Chancellor 
and J^yiidieate do not, however, press for a recurring grant 
during the eiiMiing session, and they will be content to utilise 
the capital grant, which may be placed at their disposal, with the 
assistance of tlieir present staff. 

The \*ice-(*hancellor and Syndicate, accordingly, request 
that provision may he made for a capital grant of Rupees Ten 
Lakhs for the development of lechnologieai studies in connection 
with the University (Ndlege of Seience, in addition to the gmit 
of Rupees One Lakh and Twenty-live Thousand for the salary 
of Post-C raduate Teacheis.” 

To this letter the Government of Bengal replied 
on the 15th November, 11)21, in the following 
terms : 

“ 1 am directed to refer to your letter, No. (i-345, dated the 
5th February, 11121, in which you ask fora grant oi Bs. 1,25,000 
for improvement of the Post -(Graduate Department of the Cal- 
cutta University and a capital grant of Rs. 10,00,000 tor exten- 
sion of technologicsil studies. Both these proposals are based on 
the recomincudations of the (*alciitta University Commission’s 
Report. 

The present financial condition of the liovernnient of 
Bengal is well-known to the Calcutta University. The Uni- 
versity is, no doubt, aware that representations were made by 
this Government to the Government of India about the need 
of improving the finances of the Province. It was not possible 
to reply to your letter until the Governiiient of India hail 
considered these representations, and the relief since granted 
by the Uoveminont of India is so inade<iuate that unless fresh 
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soareee of revenue are made araiiaWe, very drastic retrencb- 
mtMits will have to be nndertakvn in nil Depnriments, The 
University will, tlieiHifore, realise that there is no immediate 
prospect of carrying into effect the recominendatioiis of the 
Sadler (commission. The Goverinneul of Bengal, however, 
propose shortly to address the Government of India, proU^sting 
against the inadequacy of financial relief, as, among other con- 
sequences, inevitably leading to the postponement of University 
reforms on the lines of the Sadler Commission’s re|X)rt. The 
Government of Hengal in the Ministry of Education regret to 
say that, as in their present financial position, reforms on 
the lines of the Sadler Cunnnissioii’s Iteport cannot possibly be 
con fSm phi ted., they are unable to grant either of the requests 
contained in the letter under reply. Government further desire 
to take this opportunity of suggesting that in the present critical 
financial ])osition botli of the University and of the Government, 
the University may find it desirable not to try to expand its 
activities till fresh sources of revenue are m:ide available to it. 

I am to add that, although the Calcutta University has 
made no representation to Guverninent about the necessity of 
relief for its immediate needs, the attention of Governineni has 
been drawn to its critical and embarrassing financial position 
from the j'uhlished jiroeeedings and repiu’ts. Under certain 
conditions and subject to certain contingencies tin* (i(*vernment of 
Bengal are willing to help the Calcutta University to extricate 
itself from its mon* immediate financial embarrassments and any 
representation for assistaneo on a ii)odc>t scale which the ('aleuita 
University desires to place before the Governineiit will bo 
sympathetically considered. 

Finally, I am to say that, although for the reason stated 
above, no formal reply could be earlier given to the letter under 
reply, the provisional views of Government were verbally 
communicated to responsible authorities of the University.” 

This letter, though disappointing in the imme- 
diate result, need not be regarded as discouraging in 
tone. It may be pointed out, however, tliafc there 
was no ground for the apprehension tliat the Univer- 
sity might try to expand its activities before fresh 
sources of revenue had become available. The Uni- 
versity had asked for assistance only to carry out in 
a suitable manner the great work of advanced in- 
struction and research in Science and Technology, 
which it had been privileged to initiate by reason 
of the munificence of Sir Taraknath Palit and Sir 
Ilashbehary Ghose, long Iwfore the appointment of 
the University Commission and the formulation of 
their scheme of University reconstruction. But it is 
gratifying to record that while the Government of 



India Viad failed to assist the University in a befitting 
manner and the Government of liengnl regrctt^ 
its inability to promote tbe work of the University 
in these directions, yet another splendid donation was 
received by the University. The gift made by the 
late Kumar Guruprasad Singli of Khaira amounted 
to five and a half lacs of rupees and the University 
was able last year to devote three of the five chairs, 
maintained out of that endowment, to Physics, 
Chemistry and Agriculture — each of these a suliject 
within tlic scope of tlic activities of the College of 
Science and Technology. 

The substance of the matter is that while the 
University has per-sistently striven, durinat the last ten 
years, often under (‘xtreinely adverse circumstances, 
to maintain a College of Science and Technology, the 
Government of India and the Government of Jiengal 
have not yet helped the institution in a manner 
worthy of its great founders. In such circum- 
stances, (o'itieism not accompanied hy practical 
manifestsition of good-will and svmpathy, is not likely 
to facilitate the peirformance of a diilicult task. 


PosT-GuAi>r.\TE Teacuixu in Arts 

We n<!xt pass on to a criticism which has Iteen 
directed against the aj)parently larger expenditure on 
Post-Oraduatt; Teaehing in .\rts in etnnparison with 
that incurred on the Science side. In our opinion, 
this is l)!ised upon a superficiiil comparison 
of the sums spent on each side without making any 
refereiiee to the niunher of stiidiMitsand the variety of 
subjects included within the scope of each department. 
The following tables set out the number of students 
in each side in the Fifth and Sixth Year Classes 
during the years 1920-21 and 1921-22. 
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Post-Grabuatb 

ARTS. 



i 
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1921-22. 
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It will be observed that whereas in 1920*21, there 
were l,34i3 students in the department of Arts, there 
were only 211 students in the department of Science ; 
in 1921*22 the respective figures were 1,071 and 196. 
Again, while the department of Arts included as 
many as fifteen distinct subjects, many of them 
consisting of several sections and sub-sections, there 
were only eight subjects in the department of Science. 
It is further worthy of note that three of the subjects 
in the department of Arts, namely, Kzperimental 
Psychology, Anthropology and Pure Mathematics lie 
on the border-land of Arts and Science, if, indeed 
they are not really included in the domain of Science. 
Apart from this, the fact cannot be ignored that the 
department of Arts in an Indian University must be 
of an even more comprehensive character than in a 
western University, in as much as many of the 
subjects must be studied and investigated with 
reference to eastern as well as western conditions. 
For instance, subjects like History, Philosophy and 
Economics have to be approached by the Indian 
student from a standpoint not quite identical with 
what appeals to a western student. Even if this 
factor be not taken into account, it will be found that 
in many western Universities not specially devoted 
to Science, the scope of activities in the department 
of Letters is more comprehensive and involves the 
expenditure of a larger sum of money than the 
S'neiiee side. 

Finally, the implications of the suggestion 
that the expenditure on the sci<‘nce side from the 
University Funds should b(^ increased, are perhaps 
not always fully realised. Thus, if it were proposed 
to increase the number of students now annually 
admitted into the Uiiivemty College of Science, a 
substantial amount of capital expenditure would l)e 
inevitable, as iulditional buildings and laboratory 
appliances would at once be needed. The University 
cannot be expected to contribute continuously, from its 
precarious fee income, large sums thus required 
for capital expenditure. It is also well-known 
that in a scientific subject w'hich is always ac- 
<‘ompanied by laboratory work, each student costs an 
appreciable sum in the way of recurring expenditure. 
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It has been calculated, for instance, that in the depart- 
ment of Chemistry, the monthly expenditure on each 
student is nearly three times the tuition fee paid 
by him. Far different is the position in the department 
of Arts, where it is immaterial whether, for instance, 
forty or sixty students attend a class in Philosophy. 
It is desirable to add here that, apart from 
all these considerations, there is a fundamental 
difficulty in the way of a substantial increase in the 
number of Post-Graduate students in the department 
of Science. Experience has shown that the 
accommodation available for B.Sc. students in our 
affiliated Colleges is strictly limited, and the training 
which is received by many of them is not sufficiently 
thorough so as to enable them to profit by a course of 
post-graduate study. This points to the conclusion 
that the affiliated Colleges themselves require to be 
strengthened, so that there may be a larger supply 
of better qualified graduates for admission into the 
University classes. This clearly raises a problem 
which the University cannot be expected to solve 
by means of its unaided efforts. When the true facts 
are correctly appreciated, it will, we think, Iw found 
that there is no ground for the imputation that the 
University has unduly favoured the department of 
Arts to the detriment of the department of Science. 
It should also be borne in mind that while the 
department of Science has attracted notable 
endowments, there is nothing sul)stantial which ciin 
be deemed worthy of mention in the department of 
Arts. Moreover, the grant from the public funds 
is equally inadequate in the caso of Imth the 
departments. Consequently, the Arts side mu.st 
rely for its maintenance, in a much larger me»wiiro 
than the Science side on the general fund of 
the Uiiivei-sity — unless, indeed, it is intended that 
the department of Arts should be starved out 
of existence. 

Before we pass on to the next point, we may set 
out, in the form of a tabular statement, the amount 
spent during the last ten years in the Department of 
Arts under the principal heads of expenditure : 



7,038 I 12,608 I 84,881 I 15,708 


Adniimstration. 


Library. 


Furniture. 


M j* “ ^ Stationery and 

§ S ^ ‘ ^ Contingencies. 



‘g P Provident Fund. 
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This sum was met from : 

('I) Government (jraut for three Professorships 2,98,727 

(2) Government grant for University Lecturers 1,35,000 

(3) Tuition fees from students ... ... 6,68,106 

(4) University funds ... ... ... 12,48,857 

Total lls. 23,40,690 

The figures in this table, wheu contrasted with 
those contoined in the tsible set out above regarding 
the University College of Science, bring into relief 
two vital points. In the first place, the contribution 
from the Univeraity Funds for Post-Graduate teaching 
in A.rts has not been unduly excessive in comparison 
with the contribution to the College of Science. In 
the second place, while in the case of the Department 
of Arts, the University has not contributed even 
double the amount of tuition fees, in the ctvse of the 
Department of Science, the University has contribu- 
ted more than fifteen times the amount of tuition 
fees. 


“Thoughtless Expansion” 

We next proceed to deal with the grave charge 
that the expansion of higher teaching in the; 
University furnishes evidence of “ criminal thought- 
lessness.” It is not essential for our ]iresent 
purpose to trace the d(;velopinent of Post-Graduate 
Teaching in the University, under the Ttegiilatioiis 
framed in 19C(j, and Iwfore the introduction of the 
system now in operation. In 1916, the Government 
of India appointed a Committee to advise them on 
the best method of consolidation of Post-Graduate 
studies. The Committee consisted of Mr. Ilornell, 
Dr. Hayden, Mr. Anderson, Dr. Seal, Dr. Howells, 
Dr. P. C. Hay, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Woinlsworth and 
Bir Asutosh Mookerjee as Chairman. On the 12th 
December, 1916, the Committee presented a 
unanimous re{)ort, which outlined a comprehensive 
scheme of reconstruction. The Government of 
India expressed their approval of the Report with 
the concurrence of Lord Carmichael, who was, at 



the time. Hector of the University. The Government 
of India then forwarded the Eeport to the Senate for 
consideration, with the intimation that, if the scheme 
framed hy the Committee should find favour with the 
Senate, the Government would be prepared to accord 
their sanction to it. After a prolonged debate, the 
Senate adopted the principle formulated in the lleport 
and framed Regulations with a view to carry it into 
immediate execution. I^ord Ronaldshay, who bad 
meanwhile, succeeded Lord Carmichael as Rector, after 
independent examination of the scheme became, as he 
himself stated in his Convocation Address in 1920, 
its “ convinced supporter ” and “ gave to it all the 
support which was within his power.” On the 2fith 
June, 1917, the Government of India accorded their 
sanction to the Regulations for Poat>Graduate 
Teaching in various branches of Arts and Science. 
Since then, the Regulations have been amplified w'ith 
the sanction of tlie Government concerned, and new 
subjects have been taken up for study and research, 
such as Indian Vernaculars, Anthropology, Ancient 
Indian Uistory and Commerce. Tlic scheme now' 
in operation is thus the result of deliberate thought 
and anxious discussion on the part of 'all the 
authorities concerned.* The financial aspect of the 
matter was manifestly kept well in mind by the 
framers of the Regulations when they inserted the 
following provision in section 15 of Chapter XT of 
the Regulations : 

“ From the date of commencement of the Regu> 
lations contained in this chapter, a fund shall be 
constituted for the promotion of Post-Graduate 
studies, to be called ‘‘ The Post-Graduate Teaching 


* It is imixataiit to recall in this connection that such of 
the University Chairs as are maintained out of University funds 
and not out of endowments have all been establislieil, as retiuired 
hy Sec. 1 of Chap. IV' of the Uegulations, with the previous 
consent of the Government of India. The Carmichael Profes- 
sorship of Ancient Indian History and Culture was established 
in this manner in I9l4, the Professorship of Comimrativo Philo- 
logy in I'.)] 3, (.he two Professorshi)>8 in English Ijanj^ua^e and 
liiiurature in 1918, the Professorship of botany in 1917, the 
Professonhip of Zoology in 1917, and the Professorship of 
International Law, Public and Private, in 1919. 
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Fund.** To such fund there shall be annually 
credited 

(a) grants from Government and benefactions 
made specifically for this purpose by 
donors ; 

(d) fees paid by students in the Post-Graduate 
classes ; 

{e) one-third of the fees realised from candidates 
for the Matriculation, I.A., I.So., B.A., and 
B.Sc. Examinations; and 

(d) such other sums as the Senate may, from 
time to time, direct.” 

At the time when the Regulations were framed, 
the fees payable by candidates for the Matriculation, 
T.A., I.Sc., and B.A. examinations were raised 
from Rs. 12, Us. 25, lls. 25, its. ‘15 to Rs. 15, 
Rs. 30, Rs, 30, Rs. 40, respectively, with the proviso 
that one- third of the ftres realised, including tlie fees 
for the B.Sc. examination (which remained unaltentd), 
must be credited to the Post-Graduate Teucliiiig 
Fund. It wtis fully anticiiaited that this contrilui- 
tion by itself would not he snfiicient to enable the 
University to discharge the obligation imposed upon 
it, and that reliance would have to lie placed u(>on 
grants from the Government, upon private ])ein‘iac- 
tions, and upon such other sums as tbeSennte might 
from time to time find it practicable to ^’ote from its 
general income. Economy and etliciency cannot be 
measured by a mathematical sbindard ; but, subject 
to the obvious reservation that an educational institu- 
tion maintained for the Advancement of Jjearning 
cannot be run on commercial lines, the system has 
been carried out with such economy us Is consistent 
with efficiency. We are aware that the suggestion 
has been repeated from time to time that the salaries 
paid to Post-Graduate tesichers were unusually liheral 
and that they were overpaid and underworked. This 
criticism is sufficiently answered by the signilicant 
fact that lecturers in the Post-Grjwluate Department, 
have been eagerly sought after by promoters of now 
Universities and Heads of Government Departments 
who have offered them more liberal salaries and more 
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attractive terms than this University has ever been in a 
position to hold out.* On the other hand, a new line 
of criticism has recently found some favour, namely, 
that the University need not undertake instruction in 
subjects which do not attract a large number of 
students. This objection, if allowed to prevail, would 
sweep away most of the subjects which should be 
included in the Post-Graduate scheme of an Indian 
University, if it is to justify its existence as an 
oriental seat of learning. It will further be found 
that not a few lecturers have to work in more 
than one department and some of them moreover are 
in charge of large under-graduate classes in subjects, not 
taken up in most of tiie affiliated Colleges in the city.f 


* In this eateiufory may be included, amrmgst others, Dr. 
Ilrajoiulniiiatli Soul (Myson*), Dr. (lanesh Prasad (Renares), 
Dr. ttaiiu'sehandra ^lajunidar (Daoca), Mr. Krishna Binod 
Saha (Dacca), Mr. llaridas IRiattaciiaryva (Dacca), Mr. 
Nalinimohan Rose (Dacca), Mr. Satyendraiiath Rose (Dacca) 
Mr. Sahidiillah (Daeca), Dr. Jnaneiidrachaiulra (jhopc (Dacca), 
Mr. .Siircndranath Majurndar (Pallia), Dr. Radhakaraal 
Muokerjee (Lucknow), Mr. Rhujangahhiishan Mookerjee 
(LuckiKiw), Mr. Praplmllachandra Rose (Indore), Mr. K. O. 
Naik (Raroda), Mr. A. K. Lhaiida (I.E.S.), Mr. B. N. 
Seal (I.E.S.), Mr. Durtias^ati rhattoraj (P. E. S.), Mr. 
.Ahiiiaschaiidra Saha (P. E. S.), Mr. Anantaprasad Ranerjee 
(P. U. S.), Mr. Dhircsehandra Ardiaryva (P. E. S.), Air. 
Pancliaiiandas Afookerjoe (P. E. S.), Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda 
(Archwolocrieal Depi.), Mr. S. X. Hal (Rotanical Dept.) 
Mr. Srinivasa (Zooluirical Dept.), Dr. Sudhansnkiiniar 
Ranerjee (Moreoroloijic:il Dept.), Air. Chininavanandan 
(Meteorological Dept), Dr. Rasiklal Dat la (Industries Dept.). 

t As an illustration we may m»?ntion that a criticism has 
on this ground been directed a^rainst the Department of Pali 
among- 1 others. It has been urged that to maintain a staff 
8 tt-achers for 8 Post-gra«liiale students is an indefensible 
waste of inoiioy. This owrlooks, however, the undeiiialde fact 
that the numhtT of teachers roipiisite for specialisation and for 
advanced instruction and research, de|ionds very largely Uj.on 
the extent and sco|X' of the subject concerne*!. Moreover, these 
Post-graduate teachers in Pali have to take part along with two 
junior lecturers, in the work of 7 junior classes in Pali, for 
Matriculation, First Year, Second Year, Thiul Year Pass, Third 
Year Honours, Fourth Year Pass and Fourth Year Honours 
students. The students in these classes number .00 men on an 
average. The members of the staff in Pali have also to 



On the other hand, the fact cannot be ignored that 
the University Commission recommends (Report, 
Vol. 6, p. 282) that, apart from all questions of re- 
construction of the University, a g^nt of Rs. 1,26,000 
a year should be made by the Government with a 
view to increase the salaries of the members of the 
Post-Graduate staff which, on an average, amounted 
to Rs. 226 a month and should not, according to the 
Commission be, on an average, less than Rs. SOO a 
month. It will also be recalled that in anticipation 
of probable financial stringency as the result of tbe 
Great War, the Senate sought the sanction of the 
Government to a proposal for increase in the exami- 
nation fees. The Government declined to accord tbe 
necessary sanction, except to a limited extent. Mean- 
while, the expenditure in the general department of 
the University has appreciably incceasod as the result 
of post-war conditions. At the same time, the steady 
rise in the income of the University has been arrested 
by the successive creation of the Patna University, the 
Rangoon University, the Dacca University and the 
Dacca Intermediate Board. The cmbttrrassment of 
the situation has moreover been accentuated by an 
unforeseen reduction in the number of candidates at 
various examinations, which has been attributed to 
political excitement spreading throughout the 
country. If all these circumstonces are l)orne in 
mind, the University cannot be rightly charged with 
thoughtlessness ” in matters financial. Neither 
can it be blamed for duplicating the work of instruc- 
tion available in other academic centres. The truth 
is that this University has been the first in 


deal with Pali as basic language in the Department of 
Indian Vernacularii and with the History and Philosophy of 
Buddhism in the Do|)artinent of Ancient Indian History. Tlio 
Deftartments arc, indeed, so correlated and interdependent that 
the abolition of one may involve the abolition of the others. 
Observations of a similar character apply to other dei>artments, 
such as Arabic and Persian, and Anthro|>ology. Though the 
number of Post-Graduate students in Arabic and Persian is 
small, there are under-graduate classes, which contain on an 
average 170 students. In Anthropology the number of Post 
Graduate students is steadily increasing ; there are besides under- 
graduate classes which contain about 140 students. 



the field in the matter of Post-Gradaate teaching, 
and while the grants it has received from the 
Stale have not been increased for many years past, 
notwithstanding the expansion of its Activities, (^her 
institutions have been created within its jurisdiction 
and ara being maintained by liberal grants from the 
State, thus duplicating the work which had already 
heeu undertaken and performed by this University. ' 

Here we may conveniently sot out the grants 
annually received by this University from the 
Government.* 

(1) Minto Professorsliip (Economics) — Hs. 10,000 

since 1909-10, raised to Rs. 13,000 since 

1913-14. 

(2) Hardinge Professorship (Mathematics) — Rs. 

12.000 since 191213. 

(3) George V# Professorship (Philosophv) — 

its. 12,000 since 1912-13. 

(4) Laboratory (Science) — Rs. 12,000 since 

1912-13. 

(5) Readers — Rs. 4,000 since 1912-13. 

(6) University Post-Graduate r^ecturers — 

Rs. 15,000 since 1912-13. 

(7) Law College — Rs. 20,000 since 1909- 1,0. 

(rt) Law College — Rs. 10,000 since 1912-13. 

(9) Inspection, General Administration —Rs. 

25.000 since 1905-6. t 

(10) 'I'ravelling expenses of Fellows — Us. 6,000 

since 1905-6. 


* the grants ennmerated, tliere is a sum of 

Its. 1.3,118 plaml hy the Local Government in the 
hands of the University for jwrt payment of rent of 
iionses o<ienpie<l by students of atliliatvd colleges. This 
can in no sense be treated as a grant to the University, 
l^ider the Kegulatiuns, the duty is cast upon the ('olieges 
t<> provide for suitable residi-iices for such of their 
students as do not reside with legal or approved guardians. This 
grant was instilnted with a view to diminish the burden which 
■night otherwise have biMUt thrown by the CoIlege.s uihmi their 
’“tiidcnts. • 

t The cost of ina|)ection of Colleges exceeds Rs. 18,000 a 
.vear, leaving less than Rs. 7,000 a year available for the general 
*dininist.ralion of tho University. 
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If these sums were considered essential for the 
needs of the University so many years ago, it is 
undeniable that grants on a much more liberal 
scale' from thS public funds would, prima facie, be 
necessary now to meet its steadily growing demands. 
What requires revision is not the ideal of those, who 
have developed and carried on the work of Post- 
Graduate teaching in the University, often amidst 
unpropitious circumstances, but the stand-point of 
those who are entrusted with the duty of promoting 
higher education by the assignment of grants from 
public revenues. 

While on this subject, we may draw attention to 
the remarkable fact that although the grant for Post- 
Graduate teaching has remained unaltered during 
the last ten years, the iutr<Kluction of the present 
system has actually resulted ij^ pecuniary beneht 
to the Government of Bengal. The system, 
as is well known, is based upon the principle of 
co-operation between the Colh^ges and the Uni- 
versity. Many of the Professors in tint Pr(*sideiicy 
College have accordingly been appointed Uni- 
versity Lecturers. The University offers them an 
honorarium of lis. 1,200 a year each, llm Govern- 
ment of Bengal receives the amount from the I'ni- 
versity and does not pay it to (he Professors 
concerned. On the other hand, the authorities of 
the Presidency College have, to pay over to the 
University tiie tuition fee recoverable from such 
Post-Graduate students as attach themselves to 
that College. The difference br-tween the sum 
appropriated by the Government of Bengal and the 
sum paid by the Presidency College to the University 
shows a sufxstantial Iwilance in favour of the Govern- 
ment, as will appear from (he following statement : 

1017-18 Bs. 

1918-10 14.,2r)r) 

1910-20 „ 15,970 


Total lls. 83,095 

It thus appears that the University has not 
only failed to induce the Government to increase 
its contribution towards l^ost-Graduate teaching, but 
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has actually enriched the Government through its ‘ 
Post-Graduate department. It is also worthy of 
note that while control is claimed over the University 
as it it were a department of the Government, the 
University is treated as an outside lx)dy when 
revenue has to be levied. Thus, a sum of Its. 4,880-9 
has been recovered from the University during the 
period between Ist July, 1920 and Slst March, 1922 
as customs duty on laboratory instruments brought 
out for the Univei*sity College of Science, whereas no 
such d»ity is exacted from what are known as 
" Government Colleges.” The instances of civic 
thoughtfulness mentioned above may, perhaps, 
indicate the nature of the treatment hitherto accorded 
to the University by the Government. 

We feel bound to make some other observations 
before we leave .4his topic. As prescribed by the 
llcgulations an ekiliorjite procedure has to he 
followed whenever an appointment is made in the 
Post-Graduate department. The matter has to be 
placed successively befoni the Board of Higher 
Studies concerned, the Executive Committee, the 
Council, the Syndicate and the Senate. Each 
nomination is liable to be challenged at every stage 
of this process, and the appointment, when made 
by the Senate, is required to be notified to the 
Government for the possible exercise of a jiower of 
veto on grounds other than academic. Criticisms 
of a general character to the elTect that appointments 
thus made have been often injudicious should not 
carry weight with men of judgment and 
experience. Indeed, a careful study of the list of 
Post-Graduate teachers would make it manifest that 
appointments have been made with care and caution. 
During the last two or three years, there have been 
many instances where vacancies on the staff, due to 
death, resignation or like causes, have not either been 
tilled up at all in view of financial stringency, 
or have lieen filletl up by the appointment of younger 
men on smaller salaries.* But it must lie kept in 

* In « this cateiLrory nrc includvil the VBcaiicie*, aiuonjrsit 
others, in coiineclion with Prof. .Hobert Knox, Mr. A. K. 
(Imnda, Mr. Jyctiscbancira Ghosh and Mis-s Kegina (iiiba of 



view that every vacancy in the staff cannot he left 
open, even if a moderate standard of efficiency is to 
be maintained, specially where the interests of 
students, who are already undergoing training in a 
subject, must be safeguarded. It should not also be 
overlooked that the conditions of service in an 
educational organisation of this character, which 
includes many a scholar of high academic attain- 
ments, cannot -be modified all on a sudden. This 
remark is of special force when we liear in mind 
that many members of the staff hold appoint- 
ments for a specified term ; but for such 
moderate security of tenure, it would have been 
impracticable to retain the services of competent 
men on the University staff’. On the other hand, if 
it be maintained that Post-Graduate teaching Kh!)iild 
not have been undertaken by the University unless 
and until permanent guarantees of adequate grants 
could be obtained from the Government, experience 
I'enders the conclusion highly ])robable that there 
would never have been established a Teaching Uni- 
versity in Calcuthi. Further, the fact remains 
that the Government of India, though reluctant to 
give inci*eased financial assistance to this Univcrsit.v 
for the development of higher teaching, have found it 
within their means to provide large sums of money for 
the establishment of a Univemty at Dacca, and, in spite 
of their own increasing financial embarrassments, a 
University at Delhi. The fundamental, importance 
of the idea of a Teacliing Univei*sity, which has been 
first put forward and carried out in Calcutta, is now 
appreciated all through India, and Governments, 


the Deiiartmcnt of English ; Mr. Surcndranaili Majuiiidar, Mr. 
Kadbagobinda Basak and Mr. Niranjanprarad ('liakrabarti of 
the Departments of Sanskrit and Pali ; (ipslie Ijobzan Targay 
and Lama Dawasamdnp Kazi of the Department of Tibutan . 
Mr. Mohitkumar Ghosh, Mr. Durgagali ('hattoraj, Mr. 
Krishiiahinod Salia, Mr. Praphiillacliaiidra Boso and Dr. Kadha- 
kanial 31oukerjee of the Department of Economies ; Dr. 
I’aaic&chaudra Majumdar, Mr. Itamaprasad Ghanda and Mr. J. 
Ma-mda of the De|iartment of History; Mr. 1*. K. Chakraharli, 
Mr. B. N. Seal, Mr. H. D Bhatlacharyva and Dr. R.' D. Khan 
of the De]>artmeiit of Philosophy ; and Mr. Sahidnllah of the 
Department of Indian Vernaculars. 
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imperial and local, have shewn their readiness to pro* 
mote the development of Teaching Universities — Avith 
the exception of Bengal, so far as Calcutta alone is 
concerned. Notwithstanding repeated assurances by 
the Government of India tliat the applications of 
this University for financial assistance towards the 
development of higher studies would 1)e considered, 
the question, as we hare seen, has l)een put off from 
time to time on a variety of grounds, till ultimately 
that Government severed all counectiou with this 
University. We cannot pass over in silence the fact 
that the Govnernmet of India incurred heavy expend!* 
ture by the appointment of a Commission in the 
expectation that a scheme of reconstruction might 
lie framed for the University of Calcutta. I^ml 
Chelmsford in his Convocation address delivered on 
the I6th December, 1918, held out hopes that if 
the “Commission were unanimous in their main 
i*ecoinmendations, he would lose no time in giving 
effect to them.” To be brief, these hopes have not 
hren fultillcd. Meanwhile, the Government of Bengal 
have pleaded their inability to I'ender financial 
assistance on account of their own financial embarrass* 
incnt. 

It W'ill lie interesting to note here that the Govern* 
ment of India, while appointing the Post-Graduate 
Committee in 1910, stated that the Committee should 
fr.aroe its recommendations merely w'ith a view to the 
liest expenditure of existing funds and should under- 
stand that further grants for post-graduate education 
could not he expected in the near future. This plainly 
could not lie taken to have abrogated the position 
indicated in the letters from the Government of 
India dated the 14th January, 1913, and the 23rd 
December, 1913, in reply to the applications of 
the University for financial iissistaiice in recognition 
of the great endowments created by Sir Tarak- 
nath Falit and Sir llashliehary Ghose. Wo must, 
further remember that even ah<‘r the report of the 
Fost-Qraduate Committee had been accepted by the 
Government of India, they stated explicitly in their 
letter of the 9th August, 1017 that tht* question of 
granting financial assistance to the University for 
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tlie purposes of higher teaching was — not finally 
decided against the University — but only deferred 
“pending receipt of the recommendations of the 
pt'opowd University Commission.’’ We fail to 
understand how in these circumstances the conduct 
of the inerabers of this University may be deemed 
justly open to the charge of “ criminal tlioughtlcss- 
uess.” 


Univeksitv Law College 

Reference is made in the speech of the Minister 
to the grant of Ks, 30,000 to the University Law 
College, and it is stated that the College is not only 
a self-supporting institution hut Is a paying concern*. 
This, according to him, renders it necessary, wlien 
the proper time comes, for him to consider the pro- 
priety of diverting the grant from the Law College 
to the Science College. We civniiot hut express our 
deep regret that a step of this nature should have 
been suggested hy a responsible M inister without pre- 
vious reference to the authorities of the institution 
concerned. The IJnivei'sity Law College is an afllli- 
ated College of the University, created with the 
approval oLthe CoVernment of India, who sanctioned, 
as wc have seen alxive, an annual grant of Its. 20,000 
since 1909 and an additional grant of Rs. 10,tXM) 
.since 1912. As required hy the Indian Univewities 
Act, the management of the College is vested, subject 
to the ultimate control of the Senate, in a Governing 
Body, constituted as follows : 

The Vice-Chancellor — President, Kx-Offivio. 

Three .Judge.s of the High Court (nominated hy 
the Chief Justice of Bengal in consultation 
with the Vice-Chancellor). 

The Advocate-General of Bengal, J^x-O/ficio. 

The Senior Government Pleader of the High 
Court, JSx- Offwio. 

Three members nominated hy the Faculty of Law, 
one of whom at lea.st, is a member of the Bar 
and one, a Vakil of the High Court. 

One Representative of the Incorporated I^aw 
Society. 
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'fh© Legal Hemembrancer to the Government of 
Bengal, Hx-Officio. 

The Director of Public Instruction, Bengal Ex- 
Officio. 

The Principal of the College, Ex-Officio. 

The Vice-Principal of the College, Ex-Officio. 

Two Lecturers of the College elected bv the 
staff. 

It is not necessary for our present purpose to 
recapitulate the circumstances which led to the 
foundation of tlie College and which are narrated 
in Chapter XXTl of the Report of the University 
Commission. But it is perfectly plain that a scheme 
of this character, which is intended to deprive the 
College of the entire grant it has l)een enjoying for 
many years past, should not Ihj planned without previ- 
ous reference to the Governing Body, 1 ‘esponsihle for 
the management of the Institution. Figures taken at 
random from Budget estimates or reports of auditors 
are not always sullicient to enahle one to obtain an 
insight into the working of an institution or to form 
a just estimate of its needs. We do not wish to 
pnijudge the attitude whieh may he taken up by the 
Governing Body u hen the ^dinister proceeds to carry 
into execution his intention to deprive the College 
of its grant ; hut we may mention facts which 
show that the situation is not precisely as descril)ed 
in the speech. In 15)10, the t^nate, with the assent 
of the Government of Iiulm, created a Professorship 
of International Ijaw, Public and Private, and 
apjminted to the Chair Prof. Arthur Brown whose 
salary to tlu* extent of Rs, 1,000 a ujontli was to be 
paid out of the Law College l?'und.s. At the request 
of the Government of India, the services of Prof. 
Arthur Brown have been placed at their dis])osal 
temporarily ; when Prof. Brown reverts, the Univer- 
sity will have to fulfil its obligations. There are other 
commitments also, which are fully known to persons 
intimately acquainted with the management of the 
Institution. To take one illustration, the College 
hsis a whole-time Principal whose appointment is 
permanent ; his leave, furlough and retiring allow- 
ances are not quite negligible qiuintities. To take 
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another illustration ; the College is located ift the 
Darbhanga Buildings, which, with the lapse of time, 
is now in need of thorough repairs ; the question may 
be asked, is not the College justly liable to contribute 
a reasonable share of the maintenance charges and of 
the rates and taxes ? These and other matters will 
obviously require very careful examination by the 
Governing Body before the grant is reduced or sus- 
pended. Finally, a step of this description can never 
be justly taken without sufficient previous notice, so 
that there may be no sudden dislocation of existing 
arrangements. We may, at this stage, give a 
ffnancial statement of the College since its founda- 
tion, which indicates at a glance tliat the income 
already shows signs of steady decline ; in such 
circumstances, an assumption as to the continuance 
of a margin of safety may prove delusive hefon; 
long. 
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The information contained in the above table 
may be so re-arranged as to show at a glance, year 
by year, the 'receipt and the expenditure, indicating 
that there is now no longer an excess of the income 
over the expenditure as was the csise some years 
previously. This is traceable to the fall in the 
number of students as will appear from the 
following tables. 


Number of Students from 1909-10 to 1921-22 


Session. 


UKj!)-10 

1910.11 

Ji»lM2 

iwi-iri 

191.0.10 

luiT-irs 

lUlO-LM 

19-M.21 


I Number in the 
; befpnning of 
I the sesBioti. 

530 
or , 7 
tm 
1.252 
1,715 

; i,»r>u 

I 2.103 

I 2,403 

2,220 

; 

2,OSi) 

2,101 

1,9H7 


Number at the end 
of the session. 

r>2(J 
030 
632 
1.100 
1,533 
1.867 
2,c.UT 
2.161 
2,1 K) 

2.124 

l,Si)S 

1,570 

1,655 
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CHAEaE OF Delay 


The Minister in his speech states, almost in a tone 
of complaint, that the University had not supplied 
the information asked for with regard to the resolu- 
tion for the appointment of a Committee adopted by 
a majority of the Members. of the Legislative Council 
on or about the 80th August, 1921. That there is 
no ground^ for the complaint against the University 
is clear from the following statement of facts : 


80th Aupfiist, 19?2l 
5th December, 1021 


9th December, 1921 

1 2th December, 1921 

17th Januaiy, 1922 

80th January, 1922 
28nl February, 1922 


24th February, 1922 


2nd March, 1922 


... Mr. Sarkar^s motion carried 
in Council. 

... Letter No. 2504-£dn., dated 
the 2nd December, 1921, 
from the Deputy Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal, 
forwarding copy of the reso- 
lution and inviting obser- 
vations of the University. 

... Ditto — ^placed before the 
Syndicate. 

Order — Ask Government to 
send 21 copies of Debates. 

. . . Letter (JSIis. 4606) to Govern- 
ment forwarding resolution 
of the Syndicate, dated the 
9th December, 1921. 

... Reminder to above (Mis. No. 
5130). 

... Ditto— (D. O. G. 81). 

... Letter No. 879-Edn., dated 
the 22nd February, 1922, 
from the Deputy Secretary 
to Government forwarding 
15 copies of the Debates. 

... Ditto — placed before the 
Syndicate. 

Order — Circulate copies of the 
Debates to members of the 
Syndicate and bring up 
after a fortnight. 

... Letter No. Mis. 6090 to the 
Deputy Secretary to Govern- 
ment communicating orders 
of the Syndicate, dated the 
24th February, 1922, and 
informing that it will neces- 
sarily take some time to 
communicate decision of the 
Syndicate. 
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loth March, .1922 ... Matter cionridered hy the 

Syndicate. Government to 
be informed that financial 
information would be eup- 
pliud. Matter referred to 
the Senate. 

26th March, 1922 ... Committee appointed by 

the Senate. 

Aekat of Numericat.JFiourbs 

The report of the speech delivered by the Minister 
bristles with numerical figures, which purport to 
hare been selected at his choice from records 
available to him. Some of these figures cannot, in the 
absence of specific references, be verified, while others 
do not justify the inferences drawn from them. Thus, 
it is maintained that in 1916-17 the University spent 
nothing on the Science side. The tabular statement 
given on page 13 show.s, on the oth(;r hand, that in 
1916-17 the expenditure on the University College 
of Science was Rs. 1,49,571. Comparison is also 
instituted lietween expenditure on the Arts side and 
the Science side respectively in different years, and 
it is sought to be made out that the expenditure by 
the University on the Arts side out of what is called 
“its own funds’’ is disprojmrtionately excessive; 
but the very important fact is overlooked that a 
large portion of the sum so spent on the Arts side 
came from the tuition fees paid by the students 
themselves. Reference is again made to the 
opening balances of the Fee Fund from year to 
year, and it is attempted to prove that in the year 
ending in June, 1920, the University spent Rs. 
1,88,743 of the previous year’s balance, plus Rs. 29,171 
totalling Rs. 2,37,000 "over and above the huge fee 
receipts of Rupees eleven lakhs or so.’’ This state- 
ment is calculated to produce an erroneous 
impression, because it is liased on the inaccurate 
assumption that the so-called opening balance was a 
real surplus. The financial year of the University 
ends on a date arbitrarily fixed, namely, on the 30th 
June, after the fees for some of the principal 
examinations have been received and before the whole 
of the expenditure has been Aottudly met. The time 
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when the expenditure is met depends largely on the 
date of publication of the results. It is, therefore, 
not safe to draw inferences on the assumption that 
the opening balance shewn in the budget estimates 
for a particular year is a real suridus. It is not 
desirable that the action of the University 
should be criticised in this manner before an 
audience not in a position to controvert the asser- 
tions and without opportunity being given to the 
University to examine in detail the alleged objections. 
Intelligent criticism is impossible without much 
fuller knowledge of the details of University 
administration than the Minister can be expected to 
acquire on a study of budget estimates with or 
without the aid of experts. Wo cannot leave this 
topic without reference to the strange theory which 
has been put forward, that the amount of three 
crores of rupees spent annually on education in 
this province, including fees and contributions from 
the people and local bodies, “goes to help the 
Calcutta University, iliough indirectly, in the 
discharge of its functions.” We can only venture to 
express the ho]»e that when the nature of the activities 
of the University in the sphere of advanced study 
and research is fully appreciated, this theory will not 
be invoked to justify the refusal of financial assistance 
commensurate with the needs of the University. 

CojfCtiTsroN 

Our conclusion is that the facts and arguments 
set out above amply establish that there was no 
justification for the attack on the University, while 
many of the comments were clearly without juris- 
diction. Thus the University is advised “to give up its 
present policy of needlessly irritating the Coiincii on 
matters financial,” “from higher and patriotic self- 
interest at all events” and it is assumed that if the 
Vice-Chancellor “makes up his mind, things will be 
easy in the Calcutta University.” We are of opinion 
that the University has furnislied no occasion lor tlie 
alleged irritation, and we may add without impropriety 
that the decision of matters in difference, if any, 
between the University and the Government does not 



rest with the Vice-Chancellor individually, as is 
supposed, hut with the Senate as the Body Corporate. 
Apart from this instance, there are other matters in 
the speech, which make it impossible for us to close 
without refeirence to its tone and language, which 
we regret to state, cannot but be deemed 
unfortunate. It is perhaps not always realised that 
members of an academic body, who have devoted 
long years to the service of the University and are 
intimately acquainted with the various phases of its 
development its also with the details of its administra- 
tion, are not likely to be impressed by advice, given 
with an appearance of authority, though not well- 
founded on reason, — however exalted the position of 
the critic. There is plainly no occasion to “ forgive and 
forget,” nor is there any need to place this University 
” once more on the same high pedestal which it had 
occupied in the past,” when one bears in mind 
that it has been readily acknowledged by critics, 
competent and impartial, that this University 
still occupies the foremost place amongst the 
Universities of India as a Teaching and Besearch 
Institution. We do not hesitate to maintain that 
this is not a case of ” doles ” to be given by way of 
accidental charity or compassion. Persons responsible 
for the development of the University have for 
years past strenuously Avorked in its best interests, 
often amidst the most discouraging circumstances, 
without that measure of aid from the Government 
which was legitimately its due. It is now the turn 
of the custodians of the public funds to recognise 
their duty and to-fulfil their obligation in a befitting 
manner, for the spread of true University education 
amongst the people of this province. 

ASUTOSH MOOKER.TEB 
NIL EATAN 8IEOAR 
HERAMBA CHANDRA MAITRA 
A. CHAUDHURI . 

P. C. BAV 

GEORGE HOWELLS 
BIDHAN CHANDRA RAY 

Sbnate House : 

The S9h April, 1922. 




APPENDIX I. 


A letter from the Etegistrar^ Calcutta UniverHitg^ to the Joint 

Secretary to the Government of Indian Edacation Department^ 

Ihfoi^h Ilin E.reelleneu the Rectory dated the 30th December . 
1912. 

''I am directed by the Hon^ble the Vice-CHhancellor and the 
Syndicate to address the Government of India upon the question 
of a special g;rant for higher teaching in the University of 
Calcutta. The Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate are deeply 
grateful to the OovernineDt of India for the liberal financial 
assistance they have already rendered to the University, but 
they believe that the recent developments in University work 
not only justify, but make it incumbent upon, them to put 
forward a claim for a further substantial grant for the next 
financial year. 

The Government of India are no doubt aware that in 
the course of the six months, Mr. T. Palit, Bar-at-Law, has 
made to the University a princely gift of money and property 
of the aggregate value of nearly 15 lakhs of rupees for the 
purpose of founding a College of Sttience and for tlie general 
improvement of scientiRc and technical education. Under the 
terms of the deeds of gift, the University is bound to maintain 
from the income of the endowment, a Cl)air of Physics and a 
Chair of (!7hemistry and to institute a scholarship to be awarded 
to a distinguished graduate for the study of Science in a foreign 
country ; the University is also bound to establish a laboratory 
for advanced teaching and research and to contribute towards 
this object at least two and a half lakhs of ruiiees out of its own 
funds. But this sum is quite inadecpiate for the establishment 
of a laboratory of the kind contemplated. The Vice- 
Chancellor and the Syndicate are anxious that the fullest 
advantage should be taken of this unique opportunity to establish 
a Residential College of Science in Calcutta, and it ap[)ears to 
them that if the necessary funds are available, the object can 
be speedily accomplished without any difficulty. The properties 
vested in the University by Mr. Palit include, among others, 
two fine plots of land, one of 1*2 bighas and the other of 25 
bighas in area. On the bigger plot there are two splendid three- 
storied houses, recently built, which are admirably suited to 
accommodate 200 students. If therefore, adequate funds were 
forthcoming to erect and equip the requisite laboratories and 
Professors’ quartern on this plot, a Residential College could be 
set up in working order in the course of a year. The estimated 
cost of the project amounts to 15 lakhs of Rupees, and the 
Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate do not hesitate to ask the 
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Government of India for a grant to the University of this 
sum. The gift of Mr. l*alit is absolutely unique in the history 
of University education in this country, and they feel sure that 
the Government of India will be glad to supplement it by an 
at least equal amount to enable the University to carry out 
the scheme in its entirety, especially, in view of the fact that 
the University has already agreed to contribute lakhs out 
of its own very limited savings. I am desired to add that a 
sympathetic and geiKu-oiis attitude on the part of the Government 
of India towards the object which Mr. Palit had at heart, cannot 
fail greatly to inilncnce public sentiment and may not improbably 
induce other wealthy gentlemen to found similar endowments for 
the encoiiiagement of higher teaching. 

The second subject to which the vice-Chancellor and the 
Syndicate desire me to draw the attention of the Government 
of India is the acquisition of the Kish Market situated to the 
south of the Senate House and cast of the new University 
buildings. This site is urgently nei cled for fun her extension 
of University buildings. There (-an also be no douV>t that from a 
sanil'iry point of view the market ouglit not to be tnlcrated in its 
present place immediately to the north of the Medical College 
Hospital and to tlie cast of the hostels of medical students and 
University Law students. The piirp«>se for which the property 
is required by the University may be briefly indicated. 'Phe 
University has now delinitely undertaken post-graduate teaching, 
and there can he little doubt that advanced teaching for M.A., 
M.Se., Pli.l). and D.Sc. degrees — for wbifli lhi» time is fully 
ripe — must be concentrated iu Calcutta, so far, at any rate, as 
Western Bengal is concerned. The standard preseribed by the 
Kegiilations for the degn.es of Master and l)(»clor is so higl) lhal 
adequate instruction in this respect cannot bi* exjiccied to be 
imparted by ])rivate Colleges, possibly not even by isolated 
Government Colleges, wdiicli have to bear the burden of under- 
graduate teaching. Besides, the difliciilty of securing the services 
of competent teacdiers for advanced instruction has been found to 
be 60 great that M.A. and M.2Sc. instruction in several centn's is 
beyond the range of practical politics. Even in Calcutta, the 
Presidency College with an c*xceptionally strong tenching stiiff and 
np-to-datc equipments, is able to provide for the )iost-graduate 
teachiog of no more than a very limited number of students in 
selected groups out of six subjects for the M.A. and M.Sc. 
Examinations. Under tliese cireumstaiices, it is not surprising 
that the arrangements made by the University for post-graduate 
stu'ly have met with striking success. At the present moment, 
there are over 500 students attending s\stea)atic coni*ses of 
lectures on various M.A. siibji>cts under University Ijecturers 
appointed and f>aid by the University ; and there is reason to 
believe that their number will substantial]}' increase next session. 
If this large body of post-graduate students is to be properly 
educated and kept under discipline, the question of lecture rooms, 
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seminars and hostel accommodation at once urges itself upon our 
attention. If the site now occupied by the market were acquired 
for the University and a substantial grant made for the farther 
extension of the University buildings, the need for which is 
already keenly felt, the question of teaching and residence of 
post-graduate students would in a great measure be solved. 
It has been estimated that the acquisition oF the market would 
cost 8 lakhs of rupees and another 7 lakhs would be required 
for the proposed buildings. I am directed to point out that 
pro}K>sals for the acquisition of the market have from time 
to time been discussed for several years past; meanwhile the 
value of the property has mpidly increased, and further delay 
would mean further rise in value and payment t»f a heavier sum 
as compensation to the owner. Immediate acquisition would, 
therefore, prove to be ultimately economical, since the fish 
market must be acquired sooner or later fur educational purposes, 
situated as it is in the heart of a locality studded on all sides 
with handsome educational buildings. 

Tlie third j»oint to which I am directed to invite your 
attention, is the comjdclioii of the University Lawrollege Hostel 
buildings towards the erection of which the Government of 
India have generously made a grant of *1 lakhs of rupees (the 
land having been acquired by the rniversity for a lakh and a 
half out of its own funds). The Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate 
>vould ask for a grant of one lakh for furniture, fittings and 
n])pliauces for the 17i> students w’ho will be in residence from 
June next, as well as for the extra cost of construction of the 
building. The actual cost of the building has exceeded the 
estimate, as the apparently solid ground turned out to be in 
part a tillcd-up tank, and the foundations had to be laid very 
much deeper and wu’Jer than the Kngineers and the Government 
Architect had anticijiatcd. 

IMie fourth ]>oint to which the Vice-Chancellor and the 
Syndicate di'.sire me to draw the attention !»f the Government is the 
University Library. Tlie one lakh contributed by the Government 
of India for the current year has been of great assistance to the 
University ; but at least another lakh would be needed to bring 
the Library up to tiie rcrpiirements of Post-Graduate students 
and University Professors and Lecturers. The libraries in 
Calcutta are singularly licking in modern books, periodicals and 
transactions of learned societies absolutely essential for advaiieed 
study and researcli work. The want in tliis resj)ect could be 
met to a considerable extent if another lakh was granted next 
financial year. 

The last subject to which the Vice-Chancellor and the 
Syndicate desire me to draw your attention is the foundation 
<»f at least three more Professorships. Provision has either been 
luade for or is about to be made for seven Chairs in the Univer- 
sity as follows : 

(1) Professorship of Law foundcnl by Prasannakumar 
Tagore. 
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(2) Professorship of Economics founded hj the Government 
of India at the time of the Jubilee celebrations. 

(S) and (4) Professorships of Higher Mathematics and of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy founded by the Govern- 
ment of India on the occasion of the Imperial visit. 

(5) Professorship of Ancient Indian History and Civilisation 

foundtKl by the University' on the occasion of the 
Imperial visit. 

(6) and (7) Professorships of Chemistry and Physics 

founded by Mr. Palit. 

The three Chairs for which the Vice-Chancellor and the Syndi- 
cate now apply, should in their opinion, he devoted to Applied 
Mathematics, Modern History and Comparative Philolof^y. The 
Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate feel that there is press- 
ings need for hig^her teaching in these branches of knowledge 
and that if adequate provision is made, there will be no lack of 
students to avail themselves of the benefits of such teaching. 
Each of the Chairs would require a recurring grant of Us. 12,000 
to Rs. 1 5,000 a year. 

To summarise : The Vice-(!hanceIlor and the Syndicate 
apply for financial aid to the following extent : 

Non-recurring Grant. 

Rs. 

(1) For the Residential College of Science sup- 

plementing the gift of Mr. Palit ... 15 lakhs 

(2) (tf) For the acquisition of the Fish Market 8 „ 

(6) For the erection of a hostel for Post- 

Graduate Students and for additional 
lecture rooms and seminars for ad- 
vanced work and research ... 7 „ 

(5) For the completion and equipment of the 
University Law College Hostel Build- 
ing ^ ... ... 1 lakh 

(4) For the University Library ... ... 1 „ 

Total ... 82 lakhs 

Recurring Grant. 

Rs. 

(1) Professorship of Applied Mathematics ... 15,000 

(2) Professorship of McKern History ... 15,000 

(3) Professorship of Comparative Philology ... 16,000 

Total ... 45,000 

In conclusion, the Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate desire 
nie to urge that this University is entitled to special consideration 
by reason of the determined and snstained effort it has hitherto 
successfully made to cariy out loyidly the reforms contemplated 
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by the Indian Universities Act of 1904. Comparisons are 
obviously undesirable; but it cannot be disputed that this 
University has achieved a hi^h measure of success in its endea- 
vour to undertake and promote higher teaching, and the Vice- 
Chancellor and the Syndicate venture to express the hope that 
the Government of India will not be reluctant to place adequate 
funds at their disposal to continue and put on a wide and sound 
basis the work already begun. The Vice-( -hancellor and the 
Syndicate finally desire me to assure the Government of India 
that should the funds be available, they would be able to bring 
the scheme into full realisation in less than two years. Should 
the whole of the non-recurring grant of lakhs for which 
application is now made be not available during the next 
financial year, the Vice-Chanccdlor and the Syndicate will be 
read}' to initiate the scheme if one half is granted during the 
year lOlS-l !• and the other luilf during the year 1914-16.*' 


APPENDIX II. 

A letter from the RegidraVy Calcuttn Universitgy to the Joint 
Secretary to the (Sorernment of hittin, Edncaiiou Department^ 
through Hie Kxeetlencif the Hector, dated the 4th October , 
1913. 

“ I am directed by the Syndicate to refer to corres]^ndenec 
resting with your letter No, 75 (MX, dated the 14th January, 
19l*‘l, in reply to our letter No. :i624, dated the 30tli December, 
191:2, and to ad<lress the Government of India upon the question 
of a further grant for higher teaching in this University. The 
Syndicate have been informed tliat during the current year the 
Government of India liavo been ple.ise l to make a grant of 8 
lakhs of rupees for the acejuisition of wiiat is known as the Fish 
Market. Site. IMie Syndicate are deeply grateful to the 
Government of India for liberal financial assistance they have 
hitherto rendered to the University and are encouraged thereby 
to apply for a further substantial grant to enable them to 
carry out fully the rivent development in University work. 

In our letter, dated the 30th December, 1012, the first 
place* was assigned to the scheme for tiie establishment of a 
irniversitv (\)llege «f Science for the promotion of higher 
teaching in different branches of Physical and Natural Science. 
The Syndicate pointeil out that in furtherance of this objt^ct 
Sir Tarakiiath Palit had made a gift of money and land to the 
extent of 15 lakbs of rupees and that the University had under- 
taken to (Supplement this unique gift by a contribution of two 
and a half lakhs from its limited Reserve Fund. The Syndicate 
entertained the ho|)e that linger these circumstances the Govern- 
ment of India might suitably supplement and thereby accord 
recognition to this princely gift, but they were disappointed 
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- to find that money was not available for this purpose. Sinee 
then Dr. Bashbehary Ohose has made a gift of 10 lakhs of 
rupees for the foundation nf Professorships and Studentships 
in connection with the proposed University College of Science. 
The Syndicate venture to urge upon the (Government of India 
that a claim has now been fully established for a generous 
contribution from the State in furtherance of the University 
College of Science. They further desire me to ppint out that 
the foundation of a University College of Science for Post- 
Graduate Stijdies and Research is one of the foremost needs 
of the Univmity. There is only one College, namely, the 
Presidency College, which is affiliated in Physics and Chemistry 
up to the standa^ of the M.A. and M.Sc. Examinations, 
but it must be noted that the Presidency College, in spite of 
its new Laboratories, has very limited accommodation for Post- 
Oradnate students and is not able to take in more than 10 
students in Chemistry and 1 8 students in Physics every year. 
Apart, therefore, from the obvious importance of increased 
facilities for the scientific training of qualified students in 
this countiy, it is plain that there does not exist in this 
University adequate provision for the training of the numerous 
lecturers and demonstrators required for the efficient manage- 
ment of the Colleges affiliated in scientific subjects. In our 
letter of the 80th December, 1912, it was stated that the 
estimated cost of the project for the establishment of a 
University College of Science was 15 lakhs of rupees; the 
Syndicate have carefully reconsidered the matter and have 
come to the conclusion that a smaller sum would not be suffi- 
cient to secure that efficiency for the institution, which must, 
for obvious reasons, be its principal characteristic. The labora- 
tory building, of which the plans are ready, will cost at least 
5 lakhs of rupees ; the hostel which is proposed to be attached 
to it, will cost not less than 2 lakhs of rupees ; the equipment 
will, on the most moderate estimate, cost 5 lakhs of rupees ; 
a suitable scientific library cannot be created for less than 
2 lakhs of rupees, if complete sets of important periodicals and 
publications of learned societies have to 1)6 brought together, 
while at least 1 lakh will be required for additional land. It is 
not suggested that the whole of this money,, if available, may 
be utilised in the course of twelve months, but it is eminently 
desirable that an idea should be formed of the minimum require- 
ments of the entire scheme which it may take two or possibly 
three years to complete. 

The second point to which 1 am directed to invite the 
attention of the Government of India is the development of 
Post-Graduate teaching apart from Science, in this University. 
A statement on this subject was made before the Senate by 
the Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor on the 27th September last 
and a copy thereof is annexed to this letter. The most urgent 
need of the University in this respect is the further extension of 
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the University Buildings. For this purpose^ the Fish Market 
Site may be suitably utilised. The Syndicate have taken up 
the matter in earnest and plans have already been prepared 
for extension of the University Buildings which, when complet^, 
will give ample accommodation for the classes held by the 
University Professors and Lecturers and will enable the Univer- 
sity to assign to individual Professors, rooms suitably fitted up 
for study and research, 'rhere will also be space for further and 
much needed extension of the University Library and finally, 
arrangements will be made for the residence of 200 Post- 
Oraduate students on the premises. The cost of the building is 
estimated at 10 lakhs of rupees. The Syndicate would further 
suggest that land should be acquired in the neighbourhood of the 
Senate House for play-ground for University students as well 
as the students of the University Law College specially those 
resident in the Hardinge Hostel ; and there is no reason why 
such play-ground should not also be used by the members of the 
Calcutta University Institute. For this purpose a sum of 4 lakhs 
may be required, and it may be mentioned that suitable 
land may, without difficulty, be acquired towards the East of 
the College Square. The Syndicate would also ask that a sum 
of 2 lakhs may be granted for further additions to the Univer- 
sity Library, to wliich access is now sought by a lai^e number 
of Post-Graduate students. 

The last point to which I am directed to invite the attention 
of the Government of India is the question of a substantial 
increase of the recurring grant to the University ; the Syndicate 
gratefully acknowleilge, that the present grant is handsome, but 
they desire me to represent that it has proved inadequate for the 
rapidly growing needs of higher teaching and research in the 


University. The annual recurring grant at present stands as 
follows : — 

Rs. 

Inspection of (colleges ... 25,000 

'i' ravelling Expenses of Fellows ... 5,000 

TT • i. T 11 / 20,000 

University Law College ... ’"i 10 000 

Hardinge Professor of Mathematics ... 12,000 

King George V- Professor of Philosophy ... 12,000 

Sir Taraknath Palit Laboratory ... 12,000 

University Keailers ... ... 4,000 

Post-Graduate Teaching ... ... 15,000 

The additional annual grant which the Syndicate consider 
essential is as follows : 

• Rs. 

Post-Graduate Teaching ... ... 50,000 

Sir Taraknath Pblit Laboratory ... 86.000 

University Readers • ... ... 20,000 

University Librarian ... ... 6,000 
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Secretary to the Governing; Body for Post- 
Graduate Teaching. 

Professor of Modern History 
Professor of Mahomedan (Mediieval) Indian 
History. 

Professor of Astronomy 
Professor of Botan}' 

Professor of Zoology 
Professor of J urisprudetice 


Rs. 

t ),000 

nfiOQ 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 


With regard to each of these claims, brief explanations may 
be submitted. The number of Post-Graduate students has in- 
creased to such an extent that our Leeturers must be increased in 
number, and if their services arc to be continuously retained, 
(which indeed is a condititui absolutely essential for the success- 
ful working of our scheme of higher teacliing), they must be 
better |mid and better prospects should he held out to them. It 
is obvious that the recurring expenditure for the Laboratory in 
connection with the University College of Science which will be 
used exelusively for Post-Graduate studies and research, will 
even at the most moderate estimate, considembly exceed 
Ks. 1,000 a month (the amount of the present grant) and an 
additional sum of K.s. ^,000 a montli, cannot be deemed by any 
means too liberal, when it is remembered that there will be at 
least six University Professors at work with research student 
under them. For University Headers, <he University re()uires 
considerably more than the sum at ]>rcsent allotted (Ks, i,000 
a year). Experience has shown that scholars and investigatoi's of 
the first rank cannot be induced to eoiiie out and slay for even a 
limited period to deliver a special course of lectures, for any sum 
less than £d00 to £100, and, in one case, the University bar! to 
pay as much as £()00 besides travelling expenses. The addi- 
tional sum of Us. 20,000 now asked for will enabh^ the 
University to secure the services of 3 or 4 distinguished Readers 
every year as also to arrange for the publication of their lectures. 
The University also requires the services of a competent whole- 
time Librarian to look after and catalogue our increasing collec- 
tion of books. We also require the services of a competent 
Professor to look after the arrangements for the Post-GnMluate 
Teaching of more than a thousand students. Finally, the 
University requires (i additional Chairs, one ff»r each of tiie 
following subjects in which there is considerable demand for 
higher teaching : Modern History, Indian History (Mahomedan 
Period), Jurisprudence, Astronomy, Botany^ and Zoology. The 
Syndicate ask me to submit that this {x>rtion of their propo.sals 
has strong •claims to sympathetic consideration by the Govern- 
ment of India. They desire me to point out that of the 1 4 
1 hairs of the University, 3 have been founded by the Govern- 
ment of India, 4 are maintained by the University, while 7 have 
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been established bj private manificeDce^ as will appear from the 
•following list : 


Oovemment of India. 

1. Minto Professor of Economics. 

2. Hardinge Professor of Mathematics. 

3. King George V Professor of Phil » pby. 

University Funds. 

1. Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian History and 
^Culture. 

2 Professor of Comparative Philology. 

3. Professor of English. 

4. A Second Professor of English. 

Prasannahnnar Tagore. 

1. Professor of Law. 

8ir Tarahiath Palit. 

1. Professor of Physics. 

2. Prcfessor of Chemistry. 

l)r, Faskbehary Ghose. 

1. Professor of Applied Mathematics. 

2. Professor of Physics. 

3. Professor of (Chemistry. 

4. Professor of Hot any. 

In conclusion, the Syndicate desire me to emphasise what 
was stated in the concluding paragraph of our letter, dated the 
30th Deoeinher, 1012, namely, that this University is entitled to 
s])ecial coiisideration by reason of the dcterniined and sustained 
efforts siiecessfully made to carry out loyally the reforms cou- 
tciuphited by the Indian Universities Act of 1904 and they 
venture to repeat the hope ]>reviously expressed that the Govern- 
ment of India will not be reluctant to place adequate funds at 
their disposal to enable them to develop the important work 
already begun and to place it on a permanent basis.” 




REPORT 


We, the mcmhors of the Committee, appointed 
by t he Senate on the 25th March, 1922, to consider 
a letter from the Government of Bengal on the 
subject of a resolution moved in the Bengal 
Tiegislative Council on the 29th August, 1921, have 
the honour to submit our report. 

The resolution was in the following terms : 

“ T’his Council recommends to the Government 
that, with a view to determine what financial 
assistance, if any, sliould bo given to the Calcutta 
University, a committee, consisting of two financial 
experts, and two members of the Senate, to be 
noMiinated by the (.lovernment, and three non oflioial 
members of this Council not holding any ofTice in 
the University, to be elected by tins Council, be 
appointed at an early date to enquire into and report 
on the genenil working of the University, in 
particular its finnucial iulministration, and recommend 
such urgent measures or reforms as may l)e 
necessarv.” 

This resolution was adopted by a majority of 55 
against H, and it contemplates the appointment of a 
Committee to enquire into and report on the general 
working of the University, in particular its financial 
adminisfration. Consequently, amongst the various 
points which require to 1k) considered in connection 
with the resolution and the spwehes made on the 
subject, the foremost, place must lx? assigned to the 
question of the position of the University in relation 
to the Government and the Council, and we will 
acconlingly examine it in the first place. 


Constitution 

The Univemity of Calcutta is a Corporation 
created liy Statute, and its privileges and obligations 
must be determined by reference to the statutory 
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provisions which will ho found set out in Act II 
of 1857 (the Act of Incorporation) and Act VIII 
of 1904< (the Indian Universities Act). These 
enactments have been amended from time to time, 
and, in their amended form, arc printed in the 
volume of Regulations published by the University. 

The constitution of the Body Corporate of the 
University is defined in Section 1 of the Act of 
Incorporation and Section 4 of the Indian Universities 
Act. The Body Corporate consists of 

(a) the Cliancellor, 

■ (6) the Vice-Chancellor, 

(c) the Ex-officio Bellows, 

(d) the Ordinary Bellows, 

(i) elected by Registered Oraduales, 

(ii) elected by the Baeulties, and 
(ill) nominated by the Chancellor. 

These persons constitute the Senate of the 
University. 

Section 8 of the Act of Incorporation, wlycdi 
authorises the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and 
BelloM’s to superintend the affairs of the University, 
is in the following terms : 

“ The Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Fellows, 
for the time being, shall have the entire nianagcmenl 
of and superintendence over the affairs, concerns, 
and property of the said Cniversitg ; and, in all 
cases unprovided for by this Act, il shall be lawful 
for the Chancellor, Vice- Chancellor and Fellows to 
act in such manner as shall appear to them best 
calculated to promote the purposes intended by the 
said University.” 

Section 4 of the Act of Incorporation provides 
that the Governor of Bengal, for the time Ijeing, sliall 
be the Chancellor of the University. The Governor 
General of India was the Chancellor of the 
University till the amendment of the Act of 
Incorporation in 1921. 

The Vice-Chancellor is, under Section 5 of the 
Act of Incorporation, nominated by the Local 
Government of Bengal. The Vice-Chancellor was 
nominated by the Governor General of India in 
Council liefore the amendment of the Act of 
Incorporation in 1921. 
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The number of Ex*officio Eollows cannot exceed 
ten, as laid down in the proviso to Section 5 (2) of 
the Indian Universities Act. The list of Ex-officio 
Fellows may he modified by the Government by 
notification in the Gazette. The expression “the 
Government” now means the Local Government; 
[Section 2 (2) (6) of the Indian Universities Act], 
Before the amendment of 1921, the expression 
meant, in the case of the University of Calcutta, the 
Governor General in Council. 

The list of Ex-officio Fellows at present is as 
follows : 

His Excellency the Governor of A.s.sam. 

The Chief Justice of the High Court of 
Judicature at Fort William in Bengal. 

The Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan 
of India. 

The Member of the Council of the Governor 
General in charge of the Department of Education. 

The Minister for Local Self-Government, 
Bengal. 

The Minister for Education, Bengal. 

The Minister for Agriculture and Industries, 
Bengal. 

The Minister for Education, Assam. 

The Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 

Th(! Director of Public Instruction, Assam. 

This list, it will be notici;d, includes the Member of 
the Council of the Governor General in charge of 
the Depirtment of Education, the Minister for Educa- 
tion in Bengal, and the Minister for Education in 
Assam. Consequently, the Minister for Education 
in Bengal is one of the ten Ex-officio Fellows in the 
same way as the ]i[oniber of the Council of the 
Governor General in charge of tin* Department of 
Education and the Minister for Education in 
Assam. 

The position thus is that the entire management 
of and superintendence over the aifairs, concerns, and 
property of tlie University is vested in the Chancel- 
lor, Vice-Chancellor and Fellows, and it is lawful for 
them, in all cases unprovided for by Statute, to act 
in such milliner as shall appear to them best calcu- 
lated to promote the purposes intended by the UnU 
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versity. No Fellow, Ex-officio or Ordinary, has any 
special power oj privilege. 

The Chancellor has the power to nominate Ordi- 
nary Fellows, subject to the restrictions and qualifi- 
cations mentioned in Sections 6, 9, and 10 of the 
Indian Universities Act ; he may, under Section 11, 
declare vacant the office of an Ordinary Fellow who 
has not attended a meeting of the Senate during the 
period of one year. The Chancellor may also nomi- 
nate any person possessing the prescribed qualification 
to bo an Honorary Fellow for life under Section 13 
(2). His assent is, under Section 17i neces.sary when 
an Honorary Degree is proposed to be conferred by 
the Senate. Confirmation % him is also necessary 
w'hen it is proposed, under Section 18, to cancel a 
Degree or Diploma. 

The consent of the Vice-Chancellor is necessary, 
under Section 17, when an Honorfiry Degrc^e is pro- 
posed to be conferred. 

Under Section l.’l, the Executive Government of 
the University is vested in tlie Syndicate; the 
Vice-Chancellor is Ex-officio the Chairm.-in of the 
Syndicate. The Vice-Chancellor has emergency 
powers under Section 0 of Chapter IV of the 
Regulations. 

We now pass on to the points of contact between 
the Government and the University, so far as they are 
mentioned in the Act of Incorporation and the Indian 
Universities Act. 

Under the second paragraph of Section 8 of the 
Act of Incorpomtion, as it originally stootl, the 
Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Fellows were autho- 
rised to make and alter, from time to time, bye- 
laws and regulations touching all matters whatever 
regarding the University. These bye-laws and 
regulations, however, could 1 m? operative only after 
they had received the approval of the Governor General 
of India in Council. Tills provision has been- re- 
placed by Section 2o of the Indian Universities Act, 
which empowers the Senate to make regulations 
from time to time with the s<inction of the Govern- 
ment. As already pointed out, till the amendment 
of 1921, the expression “the Government ” meant the 
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Governor General in Council, and it now means the 
Local Government. 

Another matter Avhich brings the University into 
touch with the Government is the afTiliation and 
disafliliation of Colleges. The provisions on this 
subject arc embodied in Sections 21, 22, and 21 of the 
Indian Universities Act. The final . order on all 
applications for affiliation and disaffiliation, after 
they have been considered by the Syndicate*, and the 
Senate, can be passed only by the Government to 
whom all fhe papers are required to he submitted by 
the llegistrar. 

Under Section 7 of the Act of Incorporation, the 
Government may cancel the appointment of any 
person as l^dlow. 

It is plain that, except upon questions of 
change of llegulations, and the affiliation and 
disaffiliation of Colleges, and a further matter 
presently to be mentioned, the Senate, composed 
of the Cbaneellor, • Vice-Cliancellor and Tellows, 
is constituted a self-contained Corporation and is 
vested with tins entire management of and 
superintendence over the atTairs, concerns, and 
ja’operty of the irniversity, and no interference 
on tlu! part of th<* Government, much less of any 
member thereof, is contemplated. In this connection, 
it may he pointed out tlntt the Senate is xiiider no 
legal obligation to furnish rejwrts, returns, or other 
information. Jl<d'erence may ho made to Section 
23 of the Indian Universities Aet, Avhieh makes it 
obligatory upon every affiliated C’ollege to furnish 
such reports, returns, and other information as the. 
Syndicate may require to 4'nable it to judge of the 
efficiency of th<j College. No pow<*r, however, 
is reserved to the Government to call for reports, 
retunis, and otlu'r information from the Senate. The 
reason for this will be obvious to all ])eisons familiar 
with University administration. There are many mat- 
ters connected tbercAvitb, specially with tlu^ conduct 
of examinations, which no l.biiversity should be called 
upon to disclose. We do not suggest, however, 
that because the Irniversity is not under a legal 
obligation to furnish reports, returns, and other 
information, it should necessarily decline to do 
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so. Mucli may be and is gained publicity in 
suitable cases, but what should be distinctly under- 
stood is that such information cannot be demanded 
as a matter of right. 

The point which has been reserved above for 
consideration, arises on Section 15 of the Act of 
Incorporation. The section, as enacted in 1857, was 
in the following terms : 

“ The said Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and 
Pellows shall have power to charge such reason- 
able fees for the degrees to ho conferred by them, and 
upon admission into the said University, and for 
continuance therein, as they, witli the approbation 
of tlie (Governor General of India in Council, shall, 
from time to time, see fit to impose. Such fees 
shall be carried to one General Fee Fund for the 
payment of expenses of the said University, under 
the direction and regulations of the Governor 
General of India in Council, to whom the accounts 
of income and expenditure o£ the said University 
shall, once in every year, l)e submitted for such 
examination and audit ns the said Governor General 
of India in Council may direct.” 

The section was amended in 1921, when the 
expression “ Governor General of India in Council ” 
was replaced by the expression “ Local Government 
of Bengal. ” Before we consider the extent of the 
power conferred on the Government by this section, 
it may be stated that it does not authorise what may 
l)e called “inspection.” llefi^renco may again lie 
made to Section 23 (2) of the Indian Universities 
Act, which authorises the Syndicate to inspect every 
affiliated College from time to time;. No such power 
is reserved to the Government in respect of the 
University, either under the Act of Incorporation or 
the Indian Universities Act, and it is manifest that 
the resolution under consideration really calls upon 
the Government to act in contravention of the 
constitution. This view is in complete agreement 
with that maintained by the Government of India, as 
will appear from the following question and answer 
in the Legislative Assembly : 

“ QuESi'ioir 263. Mr. J. Chaudkury : (e) Is the 
Government of India aware that the University of 



CAlcuttOi is at pTSSBtit on the verge of bankruptcy, 
and do Government propose to appoint a Committee 
to look . into its financial position and come to its 
rescue, pending its reconstitution on a sound educa- 
tional and financial basis ? ” 

“ Answeii. Mr. H. Sharp: (<?) Government have 
been informed that the financial position of the 
University of Calcutta is precarious. They have no 
intention of appointing a Committee, such as that 
contemplated by the Honourable Member, nor does 
the existing law provide for the appointment of such 
a Committee.” (Proceedings of the Legislative 
Asseinbhjy dated the 22nd February, 1921.) 

Let us now turn to the language of Section 15, 
which, as we have stated, has been in operation since 
1857. The fees mentioned in the first sentence of 
the section have to be carried into one General Fee 
Fund for the payment of expenses of the University 
under the direction and regulations of the Govern- 
ment. Apart from the question of the meaning of 
the expression “direction and regulations,” it is 
obvious that such direction and regulations can 
apply only to the classes of fees sp(!cified in 
the first sentenee, namely, (1) fees for degrees 
conferred by the Senate, (2) fees for admission into 
the University, (2) fees tor continuance in the Uni- 
versity. Under (1) comes the fee of Us. 5 chargetl 
by the University W'hen a degree is conferred iu 
absentia', under (2) comes what is known as the 
llegistration fee of Us. 2 ; under (3) comes the fee 
payable by Uegistcred Graduates. The Government is 
not authorised to issue “direction and regulations ” in 
respect of other classes of fees which the University 
may charge or other kinds of income which the Uni- 
versity may possess. Further, if “direction and 
regulations” are issued by the Government, they 
must not conflict with the regulations otherwise made 
and already sanctioned by the Government, becom- 
ing thereby binding upon all memliers of the 
University. Section 15 again contemplates that the 
accounts of income and expenditure of the University 
shall, once in every year, lie submitted for such exami- 
nation and audit as the Government may direct. Such 
examination and audit, however, are contemplated 
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to take place only once in every year, and, as a 
matter of fact, the examination and audit have been 
held annually ever since the establishment of the 
University. There is thus no foundation for the 
claim, which has sometimes Ixseu put forward, that 
the University is subject to general financial control 
by the Government or is liable to have its academic 
activities regulated by pressure of such control. 

We have hitherto confined our attention to the 
provisions of the Act of Incorporation and the I ndian 
Univei’sities Act. Tliere ar»», however, provisions in 
the llegulations, which also bring the University into 
contact with the Government. Section 8 of Ciiapter 
VIII of the llegulations makes the appointment of 
the Inspector of Colleges subject to the approval 
of the Government. Section 1 of Chapter IK enables 
the Senate to found a l^i-ofessorship, u'hich is to be 
maintained out of the funds of the University, only 
with the previoiLs consent of the Government. Section 
10 of Chapter IX, again, provides that no University 
Professor shall be ap]iointed without the sanction of 
the Government. Section 8 of Chapter -K provi«les that 
no University Header shall l)o appointed without the 
sanction of the Government. Sections 12 and 12 of 
Chapter XI, as originally framed, provided that no 
University Lecturer or Junior University Lecturer 
should be appointed without the sanction of the 
Governor General in Council ; these sections have 
now l)een replaced by Section 22 of Chapter .\ 1. in 
its new form, which provides as follows : 

No person whose salary is, or is to bci, paid from 
funds suppliml by the Government, shall be appointed 
or re-appointed University Lecturer, Avithout the pre- 
vious siinction of the Government. The names of 
all other persons appointed or re-appointed Lecturers, 
shall be notified to the Local Government within 
one week from the date of the decision of the Senate. 
If, within six week.s from the recei|>t of such notifi- 
cation, the Government intimate to the University 
that a specified appointment is objectionable on other 
than academic grounds, such decision shall take eltect 
and the appointment shall stand cancelled.” 

It will be recalled that these llegulations, tis pro- 
mulgated in 1906, were made by the Government of 



India in the exercise of its extraordinaiy power under 
Section 26 (2) of the Indian Universities Act. A 
question has been raised — but never decided — whether 
such provisions in the Regulations, as vest in the 
Government a power of control in excess of what is 
conferred by the Act of Incorporation or by the 
Indian Universities Act, are not really ultra vires. 
Section 8 of the Act of Incorporation, set out above, 
authorises the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and 
Fellows to act in such manner as shall appear to them 
best calculated to promote the purposes intended by 
the University, in all cases unprovided for by the Act. 
It has been urged that the insertion of restrictive 
provisions in the Regulations constitutes an en- 
croachment upon the statutory powers vested in 
the Senate by Section 8. We need not on the 
present occasion ex])ross a final opinion on this 
controversy. Wc do not feel called upon to do 
so, but wc must add that interference with the 
administration of the University in a manner 
not authoiiscd bv law should not lie tolerated bv the 
Senate. As the law now stands, avo certainly cannot 
rccommon<l to the Senate the acceptance of any 
position (^ontiury to this view. 

It is Avorthy of note that whei’ever the University 
is brought into contact Avith the Government, the 
expression formerly used Avas “ Governor General 
in Council ” and noAV used is “ Government ” or 
“ Local Government.” Neither the Member of the 
ExecutiA'-e Council of the Governor General in charge 
of Education npr the Minister in charge of Education 
in Bengal is mentioned or can be recognised as such. 
In this connection, reference may lie made to the 
definition of the term “ Local Government ” con- 
tained in Sec. 13I< ( t) of the Government of India 
Act, which provides that “ Local Government ” 
means, in the case of a Governor’s Province, the 
Governor in Council or the Governor acting Avith 
Ministers (as the case may require). The intention 
apjiarently has been that the Chancellor, Avho is 
tlic Head of the University, should, in his capacity 
as the Head of the Government, have a direct 
voice in the final decision of such University 
matters as ore required by Statute to be taken up to 
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the Government. ExpreMsioiiH recently used by 
some prsons show that the true position of the 
Governor (Chancellor) in this respect is apt to be 
overlooked or ignored ; and they appear to us to be 
based upon an assumption not founded on the statute 
as it stands, which, in our opin'on, is quite unam- 
biguous and clear. 

In the vieAY M'e take of the unconstitutional 
character of the proposal embodied in the resolution, 
it is needless for us to dwell on its other impli- 
cations. But it is a matter for legitimate comment 
that gentlemen, who are members of a liegislatire 
Council under a representative form of Government, 
should, while claiming to elect their own reprasen- 
tatives on the proposed Committee, deny a similar 
privilege to the Senate on whose work they desire to 
sit in judgment. 

I’nOCBKUrNOS ok THK CoUNCtJi 

"VVe shall now pass on to the Proceedings of the 
Council in respect of the resolution. We gather 
from the letter of the Government of Bengal, dated 
the 22iid December, 1021, which is sot out Iwlow, 
that the observations of tlio University are invited 
in respect of these proceedings: 

“ I am directed to forward for the information 
of the Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate a copy 
of the llesolution moved by Bahu Bishindranath 
Sarkar regarding the appointment of a Committee 
to enquit'O into l/ieJimmceHoi the Calcutta University, 
at the meeting of the Bengal Legislative Council held 
on the 29th Augu.st, 1921, together with the jiroceedings 
of the Council, pages 138-176 of the Council Proceed- 
ings, Volume V (copy enclosed). The matter is 
now under the consideration of Government and the 
observations of the University are invited on it.” 
It may be remarked in passing that thb letter 
describes the resolution as "regarding the appointment 
of a Committee to enquire into the finances” of the 
University, though the resolution itself has a far more 
comprehensive scope, as it contemplates the appoint- 
ment of a Committee ‘*to enquire into a/nd report 
on the general teorkiny of the Univet'ntyy in pot'tioular 
ite financial administration** The letter farther 
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states that the matter is now under consideration 
of the Govermnent, and tho observations of the 
University are invited on it. This, as we read it, 
includes both the resolution and the proceedings, 
which are forwarded with the letter. 

We cannot but observe at the outset that the 
proceedings which embody tiie speeches made by 
various members of the Council stand on an entirely 
different footing from the resolution itself. We 
deeply regret to have to state that the tone and 
language of some of the speeches made on the 
occasion are of a deplorable character, and it is im- 
possible for an academic ])ody to follow the example 
which has thus been set. Hut what is of vital 
importanc<! is that many of the speeches betray a 
surprising igjiorance of University affairs, though 
correct information could, if desired, have i)een 
easily gathered from the published proceedings of 
the University. We shall now refer to some striking 
instanc&s of misapprehension of the facts. 

CoM.EOK OK Science and Tecunolooy 

One of the charges brought forwawl is that “ tho 
University has done very" little improvement for 
the dejmrtmcnt of Science,” and as an instance 
it is ns.serted that “the University has gradually 
reduced the contribution to the Seb nee College from 
the Fee Fund, till, in 1920-21, it has stopped contri- 
buting anything, contrary to the terms of the trust 
created by Sir^Taraknath Palit.” This statement is 
contrary to the f»icts ; it is. indeed, so misleading that 
it is necessary to review in brief outline the history of 
the foundation and development of the University 
College of Science and Technology, and the part 
))layed therein by the University, the Government 
of india,and the Government of Bengal, respectively. 
W'e desire to emphasise that a true perspective of the 
situation cannot be obtained without taking into 
account the expenditure w'hich has been incurred by 
the University in respect of the Science College since 
its commencement. 

On the 16th March, 1912, T^ml Hardmge, m 
his Convocation Address, announced that tho 
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Qovernment of India had decided to make an 
annvial grant of Rs. 65,000 for the appointment 
of Universit3r Professors and Lecturers in special 
subjects and for the encouragement in other ways 
of higher studies and research. On the 29th March, 
1012, the Government of India addressed a letter to 
the Government of Bengal, intimating, for the 
information of the University, that a recurring grant 
of Its. 65,000 had been made and that the object of 
the grant was to enable the University to make 
a definite step forward towards the re^ilisation of 
the idea of a Teaching University for higher 
work as also to improve the inspection of College^). 
The Syndicate intimated to the Government of 
Bengal that they were unanitnoiisly opposed to 
the appointment of an additional Inspector of 
Colleges, and they urged, instead, the creation of a 
Professorship of Chemistry in addition to the two 
other Chairs of Mathematics and Philosujihy which 
had been previously suggested, 'riio Government 
of Bengal, on the 31st July, 1912, strongly supported 
this proposal and expressed their coiieurnmee with 
the opinion of the Syndicate that no provision need 
be mado for the appoint iiient of an iidditional 
Inspector of Colleges. On the l.^th June, 15)12, Mr. 
Taraknath Palit executed his first Trust Deed in 
favour of the University, transferring money find 
land worth about eight lakhs of rupees fm* the estalilisli- 
raent of two Professorships, one of Cliemistry and the 
other of Physics, “as a first step towfirds the 
foundation of a University College of Seience and 
Technology.” The Syndicate, accoi’dingly, modi- 
fied their pro])osal that lls. 12,000 out of t he Imperial 
Grant should be applied for the foundation of a 
Chair of Chemistry and recommended that the sum 
' should be devoted to the maintenance of the liaboratory 
of the proposed University College of Scwuice. On the 
18th September, 1912, the Government of India sanc- 
tioned this proposal. On the 8th October, 1912, Mr. Palit 
made a further gift of seven lakhs of rupees. On the 
30th December, 1912, the Syndicate addressed a letter 
to the Government of India for liberal financial 
assistance for the development of University work in 
general and of the Univeraity College of Science in 
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particular. The second paragraph of this letter, which 
is printed in full in Appendix 1, was as follows: 

“ The Government of India are no doubt aware 
that, in the coarse of the last six months, Mr. T. 
Falit, Bar-at-Law, has made over to the University a 
princely gift of money and property «)f the aggregate 
value of nearly fifteen lakhs of rupees for the purpose 
of founding a College of Science and for the general 
im provement of scientific and technical education. 
Under the terms of the deeds of gift, the University is 
hound to maintain, from the income of the endowment, 
a Chair of Physics and a Chair of Clioinistry and to 
institute a scholarship to he awarded to a distinguished 
graduate for the study of Scienco iu a foreign 
country; the University is also hound to establish a 
laboratory for advanced teaching and research and 
to contribute towards this object at least two and a 
half lakhs of rupees out of its own funds. But this 
sum is quite inadequate for the establishment of a 
laboratory of the kind contemplated. The Viee- 
Chancellor and the Syndicate arc anxious that the 
fullest advantage should be taken of this uniciue 
opportunity to establish a residential College of 
Science in Calcutta, and it aj)pears to them tliat, if 
the necea.sary funds are available, the object can be 
speedily accomplished without any diflieulty. The 
properties vested in the University by Mr. Palit 
include, among oLlieis, two line plots of land, one of 
12 bighas and the other of 25 highas in area. On 
the bigger plot, theie are two splendid three-storied 
houses, recently built, whiclt are admirably suited 
to accomniodah? 200 stiideiils. If, tliei-efore, adequate 
funds were forthcoming to erect and equip the 
requisite laboratories and Professors’ quarters on 
this plot, a Besid<‘ntial College could be set up in 
W'orking onler in the course of a year. The estimated 
cost of the project amounts to fifteen laklis of rupees, 
and the Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate do not 
hesitate to ask the Government of India for a grant 
to the University of this sum. The gift of Sir. Palit 
is absolutely unique in the history of University 
education in this country, and (hey feel sure that 
the Government of India will be glad to sup}ilement 
it at least an equal amount to enable the University 
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to carry out the scheme in its entirety, specially in 
view of the fact that the University has already agrhed 
to contribute two and a half lakhs out of its own 
very limited savings. I am desired to add that a 
sympathetic and generous attitude on the part of the 
Government of India towards the object which Mr. 
Palit had at heart, cannot tail greatly to influence 
public sentiment nud may not improbably induce 
other wealtliy gentlemen to found similar endowments 
for the encouragement of higher teaching.” 

On the 14th January, 19 3, the following reply 
was received : 

” The Government of India are not yet aware 
what grants, if any, they will be able to assign for 
education during the ensuing financial year. Put 
I am to say that the requests of the Calcutta 
University will receive coiisidernlion in conjunction 
with the claims of othtw Universities and other 
bmnehes of education.” 

On the 8th August, 1913, Dr. Ilaslibehary Ghose 
offered to place at the disposal of the University a 
sum of ten lakhs of rupees in furtherance of the 
University (’ollege of Science and for the promotion of 
scientific and technical education by the establishment 
of four Profe.ssorships of Applied Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, and Botany with special reference to 
Agriculture. The Syndicate, encouraged by this 
munificent gift, again addre.ssed a letter to the Govern- 
ment of India on the 4th October, 1913, and jwessed for 
a sulistantial grant in aid of the University College of 
Science. The second paragraph of this letter, wliich 
is printed in full in Appendix II, was as follows: 

“ In our letter, dated the SOth December, 1912, 
the first place was assigned to the scheme for the 
establishment of a University College of Science 
for the promotion of higher teaching in different 
branches of Physical and Natural Science. The 
Syndicate pointed out that in furtherance of the 
object. Sir Taraknath Palit had made a gift of money 
and land to the extent of 15 lakhs of rupees and 
that the University had undertaken to supplement 
this unique gift by a contribution of two and a half 
lakhs from its limited Reserve Fund. The Syndicate 
entertained the hope that, under these circumstances. 





t\v« Gwerameivt o! lTvd\a might suitaiiiy supplement 
and t\»erel)y accord recognition to this princely gilt, 
liut they 'Were disappointed to iind tiiat money was 
not availalde for this purpose. Since then, Dr. 
Bashhehary Ghose has made a gift of 10 lakhs of 
rupees for the foundation of Profes.sorships and 
Studentships in connection with the proposed 
University College of Science. The Syndicate 
venture to urge upon the Government of India that a 
claim has now been fully estaI)liKhed for a generous 
oontribution from the State in furtherance of the 
University College of Science. They further desire 
me to point out that the foundation of a University 
College of Science for Post-Graduate Studies and 
Research is one of the foremost needs of the 
University. Tiierc is only one College, namely, the 
Presidency College, which is affiliated in Physics 
and Chemistry up to the standaid of the M.A. and 
M.Sc. Examinations ; hut it must he noted that the 
Presidency College, inspite of its new laboratories, 
has very limited accommodation for Post-Graduate 
students and is not able to take in more than 10 
students in Chemistry and 18 students in Physics 
every year. Apart, therefore, from the obvious 
importance of increased facilities for tlie scieutilic 
training of qualiffed students in this country, it is 
plain that there does not exist in this University ade- 
quate provision for the training of the numerous 
lecturers and demonstrators required for the efiicient 
management of the Colleges affiliated in scientific sub- 
jects. In our letter of the ffOth December, 1912, it was 
stated that the estimated cost of the project for the 
establishment of a University College of Science 
was Id lakhs of rujiees ; the Syndicate have carefully 
reconsidered the matter and have come to the conclu- 
sion that a smaller sum would not he sufficient to 
secure that efficiency for the institution, which must, 
for obvious reasons, be its princi]^)al characteristic. 
The laboratory building, of which the plans arc ready, 
will cost at least five lakhs of rupees : the hostel which 
is proposed to be attached to it, will cost not less 
than two lakhs of rupees ; the equipment will, on 
the most moderate estimate, cost five hikhs of rupees ; 
a suitable scientifio library cannot be created for less 
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than two lakhs of rupees, if complete sets of important 
periodicals and publications of learned societies have 
to ho brought together ; while at least one lakh will be 
required for additional land. It is not suggested 
that the whole of this money, if available, may 
be utilised in the course of twelve months, but 
it is eminently desirable tliat an idea should be 
formed of the minimum roquiremonts of the entire 
scheme which it may take two or possibly three years 
to complete.” 

On the 27th November, 1913, the Government of 
India replied that the Imperial funds available for 
education that year had already been allotted. On 
the ‘1th Decemlwr, 1013, the University pointed out 
that the Syndicate had no intention to ivsk for a grant 
out of the funds available during the then current 
financial ye;ir ; hut that their object was to i)lacc 
I)efore the Gorernnient, as early as October, a stiite- 
ment of their pressing newls so as to enable the 
Govornraent to take it into consideration when 
framing its budget estimates for the following 
year. On the 23rd December, 1013, the Government 
of India replied that, when funds were available?, the 
request of the University for further grants for 
higher teaching would be considered in conjunction 
with other demands. 

Although financial assistanct? from the Govern- 
ment .of India was thus not forthcoming, the 
University authorities did not feel quite discouraged, 
inasmuch as hopes had been hehl uut that their 
request “for further grants for higher teaching 
would be considered.” The scheme for the founda- 
tion of a University College of Science could not 
be abandoned, as the .-•cceptanec of the generous 
^fts of Sir Taraknath Dalit and Sir Jlashbehary 
Qhose had imposed upon the University an obligation 
to provide for laboratorie.s, workshops and other 
equipments. The foundation-stone of the building, 
designed for the University College of Science, was, 
accordingly, laid on the 27th March, 1911, and the 
University proceeded to meet the cost of erection 
from the Reserve Fund, formed out of the surplus of 
examination fees realised from candidates of all grades 
in different stations of life from every comer of the 
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Province. Unforeseen difficulties, however, arose, The 
outbreak of the Great War led to a sudden and plieno- 
menal depreciation of the Government securities in 
which the Reserve Fund had been invested. According- 
ly, on the Ist December, 1911), the Syndicate applied 
to the Government for a temporary loan against these 
securities, as tticir sale at the prices then current 
would entail heavy loss upon the University. On 
the IGth March, 1915, the application was refused ; 
the result was that the securities were sold 
in the open market at a loss of nearly fo'ty 
thousand rupees. We cannot overlook tliat, in 
their letter, for the first time, the Government 
stated that they felt themselves unable to consider 
this or any other request regarding these matters, 
unless they received a clear statement of the 
general policy of the University in this respect and 
of the proposed College of Science in particular. 
It is unnoccsssiry to set out here the correspondence 
which thereupon ensued between the University and 
tlie Government of India ; the relevant documents 
have already been printed and will be found in the 
Appendix to the Minutes of the Senate, dated the 
3rd January, 1920. It is sufficient for our present 
purpose to state that the ultimatq result of a pro- 
tracted correspondence W’as that, on the 9th August, 
1917, the Government of India sent the following 
intimation to (he University : 

“In reply I am to say that the Government of 
India propose to defer consideration of the question 
of granting financial assistance in this connection 
to the University, pending receipt of the recom- 
mendations of tile proposed Calcutta University 
Commission.” 

Notwithstanding this regrettable attit\ide of the 
Government oflndia,theUniversity steadily proceeded 
with the w’orkof the College of Science and Technology. 
The adoption of this course was fully justilied by an 
event which followed. On the 22nd Decemlier, 
1919, Sir llashbehary Ghose ofTered to place at the 
disposal of the University tlmie and a half per 
cent. Government securities of the nominal value of 
Rs. 11,43,000, which would produce an annual 
income of Rs. 40,005, to be applied exclusively for 
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purposes of technological instruction and research, 
by ttie establishment of two new University Pro- 
fessorships of Applied Chemistry and Applied Physios 
and four research studentships. 

The amount spent on the University College of 
Science during 'the last ten years may now be set out 
in tile form of a tabular statement under the principal 
heads of expenditure : 
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The above statement shows that the total 
expenditure on the University College of Science and 
Technology up to 30th June, 1022, has been 
Be. 18,62,155. This sum has been contributed as 
follows : 


1. Contribution from the annual 

Qovemment of India Grant 
of Us. 65,000 ... 

2. Contribution from Sir Tarak* 

nath Palit Bund ... 

S. Contribution from Sir Biash- 
behary Chose Fund 

4. Tuition fees from students 

5. * Contribution from the Fee 

Fund of the University 


Be. 

1,20,000 

2,98,095 

3,78,160 

66,685 

9,99,209 


Total Rs. ... 18,62,155 

What we desire to emphasise is that, while the 
University has contributed from its Fee Fund nearly 
ten lacs of rupees to supplement the tuition fees and the 
income of tlie Palit and Chose funds, only one lac and 
twenty thousand rupees have been contributed by the 
Government of India in ten years from the public 
funds. There is no room for controversy as to the fact 
tliat the financial embarrassment of the University 
is attributable very largely to the expenditure on 
the College of Science. The position would have 
been entirely different if the Government of India had, 
even in some measure, fulfilled its obligation to the 
cause of development of higher studies by rendering 
liberal financial assistance to the University in 
recognition of the unparalleled gifts of Sir Taraknath 
Palit and Sir Bashbehary Ghose. To select the figures 
for recent years and to confine our attention to them 
alone, cannot but create a misleading impression 
as to the part played by the University and the 
Government respectively in the matter^ of the 
establishment of a University College of Science and 


• Opt of ihii Bum Ra. 34,738-:f-8 wan contribntotl froni tlio Fee Fuml 
iliiring 1920-21 for purposes of tlic Ijaborntory (in aiUlitioii to the sum 
t'oniribntod for tho salary of Unirorsity teaeliers in tlie l)r|iartnient ol 
Science), Tho allegation made to tlie contrary by one of tho speakers is 
untrue. 
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Technology for advanced instruction and research. 
It may he maintained without fear of contradiction 
that now, under the auspices of the University, higher 
instruction in soientido subjects is imi)arted and 
research work of recognised value is carried out on a 
more adequate scale than had been found practicable 
when the matter was exclusively in the hands of the 
Local Government with all its resources. One learned 
Member of the Council, with an impressive air of 
erudition, did, indeed, quote a number of subjects, 
which, in his opinion, should hare been undertaken 
by the University, such as “ Mining, Agriculture, 
Industry, Commerce, Entomology, Nautical Science, 
Forestry, Metallurgy, Science of Leather Industries 
or of Textile Industries.” Wc arc unable to surmi.se 
whether this list is based on the enumeration of 
.subjects which the University Commission considered 
it advantageous or desirable for an Indian University 
to undertake, as fnud.s should become available. 
(Vol. V, p. 280.)* The member of the Legislative 
Council did not, however, indicate who should provide 
the necessary funds, and was perhaps not aware 
that in two at least of these subjects - Agriculture 
and Commerce — the University had staff ready for 


^ The sjjcaker apparently did nut appreniato the iin{>ui'taiie<‘ 
of creation and inaiiiteiiiiiicc of I.' iiiversily Cliairx even in tiic 
studies of Ids choice, for he proceeded to remark, “ wliat userul 
purpose will be served by the creation of these ('hairs, one f.-iib 
to understand ; ci'cation of Chairs for higher studies dissociated 
from preliminary and secondary courses is worse 111.111 placini; 
a marble dome ou a mud-built wall.” The speaker could nut 
have been aware that experience has already shown that new 
departments of study are most effectively organised under the 
guidance of l.'nivcrsity Profc.ssors; this applies as much to 
development of studies of University grade as to the training of 
teachers ns a necessary preliminary to the introduction of the 
subjects in secondary and primary stagc.s. That tlio iinpurtance 
of the improvement of secondary courses is fully realised by the 
linirersity is clear from the action already taken by the .'Senate 
for reconstmetion of Iho Matriculation Examination. The 
destruction of “ a marble dome,” where it exists, may amuse the 
iconoclast ; but what should a]>|>cal most to “ people's representa- 
tives ” is to maintain the marble dome and to provide money 
for the substitution of stone for “mud” walls as early as 
practicable. 
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work, and that in one o£ them — Commerce — work 
had already been commenced by the University, 
notwithstanding financial stringency. 

At this point it is our duty to draw attention 
to events which happened during the last year. 
On the 6th February, 1921, the Registrar, under the 
instruction of the then Vice-Chancellor (approved by 
the Syndicate on the 11th February, 1921), addressed 
the following letter to the Government of Rengal, 
asking for financial assistance towards the develop- 
ment of higher teaching in the University, specially 
technological and agricultural instruction : 

‘ 1 am dirccto»l liy llie Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate 
to request ynw to jdace before the Hon’ble the Minister in 
r.liargc of Education this application for financial assistance for 
the development of teaching work in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Calcutta Cniversity Commission. 

Paragraph o-t of Chapter LI of the Keport of the Com- 
mission (Vol. V, |»p. is in those terms : 

“ Tlie jiost-graduate seheiiie descrihed in Chapter XV is 
carried on at ii cost of more than 5 lakhs of rupees, of which 
Its. 1,25,000 is derived from lecture fees. The Government of 
India has eontrilmted towards the cost, first, by founding three 
chairs and two readerships at an annual cost of Its. 10,000 ; and 
secondly, by a grant of Us. 15,000 for tlie post-graduate classes 
in general. The balance, more than half of the total, is taken 
fn»m the gciH?ral funds of the rniversiiv, which arc, in fact, 
derived aImo>t wholly from the profits on examinations. Eees 
at the Matri(Mil:ition, Intermediate, and H. A. Examinations 
have been increased in onler to meet these eliarges. The CIS 
full-time riiivei>ity I.ecturers who provide the bulk of the 
instruction arc paid salaries, varying in amount, which average 
Its. £25 per mensem or llbO per annum. The funds do not 
permit these salaries to be increased, nor is any suporanimation 
scheme provided ; it is, consequently, diflicult to retain the 
services of some of the abler teachers. It would demand an 
additi(»nal expenditure of about 1] lakhs to increase the average 
salary to Rs. iUlO, which is not excessive for this grade of work, 
.seeing that we liavc suggested Us. 21)0 as the average for those 
of the College 'reaehers who are not Ueiuls of Departments,^* 

T'he recommendation of the (\)mmission has rcceivtil addi- 
tional strength from ivicnt events. It has be.*n brought to the 
notice of the Vice-Clianccllor that appointmeuls in the Dacca 
University have been offered to members ot the (’alcutta 
University staff on much higher salaries than the (Calcutta 
University has found it hitherto possible to I'ay them. To take 
one illustration, a member of the Post-Grailuate staff in Phllo- 
sophy, who is in receipt of a salary of Rs. •500, has been offered 
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ED appointment in the Dacca University on a minimum salary 
of Rs. 500 with periodical increments. The Vice-Chancellor 
and Syndicate are not able to appreciate the justification for 
placing public funds at the disposal of the Dacca University 
authorities, with the inevitable result that they are enabled to 
take awaj members of the Post-Graduate staff by offer of higher 
salaries. If public funds arc available for development of higher 
teaching in Bengal, the Calcutta University is manifestly 
entitled to a fair share thereof. I am, accordingly, directed to 
request that a grant of one and a quarter lakhs be made for 
salaries of the Post-Graduate staff during the session 192l-:t2, 
as recommended by the Commission. 

I am, further, directed to request that a cajiital grant of 
Rupees Ten Lakhs may be made for esctensioii of Technological 
studies, as recommended by the Commission in Paragraph 75 of 
Chapter LI of their Report. The Government of Bengal are, 
no doubt, aware of the organi.<ation which exists in the (Iniver- 
sity College of Science and Technology for teaching in Science, 
Pure and Applied. The College of Science owes its existence in 
the main to the munificence of the late Sir Taraknath Palit and 
the Iloii’ble Sir Rashbehary Ghose. The gift made by the former 
(money and land) is worth 15 lakhs of rupees ; the endowment 
created by the latter exceeds 20 lakhs of rupees. The income of 
the two endowments has to be applied principally in the 
maintenance of eight ('hairs and sixteen Research Student^. 
The Chairs are now held by scholars of the highest academic 
distinction : 


Palit Professor of Chemistry 

Palit Professor of Physics 
Ghose Professor of Applied 
Mathematics. 

Ghose Professor of Chemistry 

Ghose Professor of Physics 

Ghose Pn»fcssor of Agricul- 
tural Botany. 

Ghose Professor of Applied 
Physics. 

Ghose Professor of A|»pIiiHl 
Chemistry. 


Sir P. C. Ray, Kt., Pli.D., 
D.Sc., C.l.E., F.(^S. 

Mr. C, V. Raman, M.A. 

Dr. S. K. Baiierjee, D.Sc. 

Dr. P.C. Mitter, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Berlin). 

Dr. D. M. Bose, M.A., B.Sc., 
Ph.D. (Berlin). 

Dr. S. P. Agharkar, M. A., Ph.D. 
(Berlin). 

Dr. P. N. Ghosh, M.A., Ph.D. 

Dr. H. K. Sen, M.A., D.Si. 
(London). 


The balance of tlio income of these endowments, which is left 
after payment of the salaries of these Professors and of scholar- 
ships to the research students, is quite inadequate for equipment 
of the respective Laboratories. The University has, consequently, 
found it necessary to devote a large portion of its current income 
from year to year tr> the construction of the Laboratory build- 
ings, and the equipment of the Laboratories, Some idea of the 
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Kuin« which have been spenf by the University will be gained 
frum the following statemont : 

Ks. 

Cost of erection of Palit Laboratory Ibiilding 

at 9:!, Upper Circular Road ... 3,89,4-27 

Ennipment for the Laboratory (Physical, 

Chemical, and Biological) ... 3,34>,*I82 

Total 7,-23,809 

Besides this, the University m:iintains two Chairs, one for 
Botany, and the other for Zoology. The former is held by 
Dr. P. Briihl, D.Se., who is on the grade of Us. 800-50-1,000, 
and the latter, b}' Mr. S. Maiilik, ^I.A. (Cantab.), who is on tbo 
grade of Rs. (>00-50-800. To carry on the work in each Depart- 
ment, the University has found it necessary to employ a number 
of Assistant Professors, Lecturers, and Demonstrators, whose 
salary amounts to Rs. 3,525 per month. Notwith- 
standing nil these ari-angements, the University has found it 
impossible to undertake instruction in Technology and Applied 
Science on anything approacdiing an adec^uate scale. This is a 
matter for deep regret, specially in view of the fact that the 
last gift of the llon’hlc Sir Hashbehary Chose was made ex- 
pressly for development of technological teaching, and the Chair 
of Botany tirst created by him was expressly intendeil for 
improvement of agricultural instruction. The autliorities of the 
Science College have had ready for some time past a carefully 
)>rcpared programme of work for the development of technolo- 
gical instruciion, and iU outline may be set forth here for 
information of (■overnmont : 



Ks. 

(A) Applied (*heinislry 

4,fi.>,000 

(B) Applied FMiysies 

2,10,000 

(C) Applied Botany (including Agriculture) 

2,00,000 

(D) Library of the Science (College 

1,25,000 

Toi-ai. 

10,00,000 


III (/heinistry (A), the most essential nceil is an ade(p..».,v 
workshop : this, it is estimated, will cost Rs. 2,25,000, namely, 
Rs. 75,000 for building and Rs. 1,50,000 for appliances. It is 
propoB^ to undertake instruction in (Miemistry of Leather and 
Chemistry of Dyes. Besides this, it is proposed to have arran<* 
nients for practical instruction in the manufacture of some of 
the following : 

Sulphuric Acid, QIass, Pa|)er and Pulp, Lime, Mortar and 
(dement, Sugar, Soap, ('andle and (liycerine, Paiiit>s and Pig- 
ments, and Oils. Apart from these, factory appliances, likedisinte- 
gratore, centrifugals, liltor-pressos, hyilraulic presses, vacuum 
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pans, etc., would be iiidisimiisablc. These would recpire a grant 
of 'Z lakhs of riiptios to enable the College aulhorittes to make a 
good beginning. Finally, at least Re. 40,000 would be needed 
lor even a small laboratory for technical analysis. This brings 
up the figure for the Department of Cheiiiistry to Rs. 4,G.>,000 

In the Department of Applied Physics (H), it is intended to 
undertake work in Applied Electricity, in the testing and 
standardisation of instruments, in Applied Optics (iiicluding 
Illumination Engineering), in Pyrometry, and in Applied 
Thermo- Dynamics (including a study of the e/ficic»ey of 
different types of Heat Engines). An estimate of Rs. 2,10,000 
is jnanifestly a very modest demand for so important a work. 

In the Department of Botany ((’?), it is intended to undertake 
instruction in Agriculture. The most urgent need is an e.\- 
perimental farm, which need not be situateil in the immediate 
neighbourho<id of Clalcutta. A site in some place easily :i'*cessil)lc 
by rail will meet the needs of our students. The accpiisitiori of 
laud and the construction and cupiipmetii of a farm will cost at 
least a lakh of rupees. Another one lakh will enabli^ the ITniver- 
sity Professors to complete the arrangements which have 
alrearly been begun in Palit House at 83 Ballignnj Circular 
Road. 

The remaining item (D) is the Lihniry of the University 
College of Science. For purposes of instruction on tiie most 
modern lines in such subjects as Chemistry, Piiysics, and Botany, 
it is absolutely essential to ac<piire the cliiof journals and 
standard works of reference. A sum of Rupees One Likh and 
Twenty-five Thousand will enable the University to piwriire not 
all, but many, of the most pressing requisites. 

It is obvious that a recurring grant would be needed for tiio 
purpose of carrying out efficiently the work of technological and 
agricultural instruction from year to year. The Vice-Chancellor 
and Syndicate do not, however, press for a riMrurring grant 
during the ensuing session, and they will be contoni to utilise 
the capital grant, which maybe placed at their disposal, with the 
assistance of their present staff. 

The Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate, accordingly, request 
that provision may lie made for a capital grunt of Rupees Ten 
Jjakhs for the devcIo])ment of (oehnological studies in connection 
with the I'niversity G>|]ege of Science, in addition to the grunt 
of Rupees One Lakh and 'l^venty-five Thousand for the salary 
of Post-Ciradiiatc Teaclieis.’ 

To this letter ihcj Government of Bengal replied 
on the 15th November, 1D21, in the following 
terms : 

am directed to refer to yotir letter No. 0-845, dated the 
5lh February, 1921, in which you ask fora grant of Rs. 1,25,000 
for improvement of the Fost-Gradiiatc Departnitmt of the 
Caiciitla University and a capital grant uf Rs. 10,00,000 for 
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0? t^Vii^ologiCdil studies. BotVi those proposals are 
based on the recommendations of the Calcutta University 
Commission’s Report. 

The present financial condition of the Government of 
Bengal is well-known to the Calcutta University. The Uni- 
versity is, no doubt, aware that representations were made by 
this Government to the Government of India about the need 
of improving the finances of the Provinee. It was not possible 
to reply to your letter until the Government of India had 
considered these representations, and tlie relief since granted 
by the Government of India is so inadequate that unless fresh 
sources of revenue are made available, very drastic retrench- 
ments will have to be undertaken in all Departments. The 
University will, therefore, realise that there is no immediate 
prospect of carrying into effect the recommendations of the 
Sadler Commission. The Government of Bengal, however, 
pro|H)se shortly to address the Government of India, protesting 
against the inadequaey of financial relief, as, among other con- 
sequences, inevitably leading to the postiK)nenient of University 
reforms on the lines of the Sadler ('ominission’s report. The 
Government of Bengal in the Ministry of Education regret to 
say that, as, in their present iinaneial position, reforms on 
the lines of the Sadler Commission's Report cannot possibly be 
contemplated, they are unable to grant either of the requests 
contained in the letter under reply. Government further desire 
to take this opjiortunity of suggesting that, in the present critical 
financial position both of tlie University and of the Govern- 
ment, the University may find it desirable not to try to 
expand its activities till fresh sources of revenue are made 
available to it. 

1 am to add that-, although the Calcutta University has 
made no representation to Government about the necessity of 
relief for its immediate needs, the attention of Government has 
been drawn to its critical and embarrassing financial position 
from the published proceedings and reports. Under certain 
conditions and subject to certain contingencies the Government of 
Bengal are willing to helji the Calcutta l-iiiversitv ro extricate 
itself from its more iniinediafe financial embarrassments and any 
representation for assistance on a modest scale which the Calcutta 
University desires to place before the Government will be 
sympathetically considered. 

Finally, I am to say that, although for the reason 
stated above, no formal reply could be earlier given to the 
letter under reply, the provisional views of Government 
were verbally CDiiimunicateil to responsible authorities of the 
University.” 

This letter, though disappointing in the imme- 
diate result, need not be regarded as discouraging in 
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tone. It may be pointed oat, however, that there 
was no ground for the apprehension that the Univer- 
sity might try to expand its activities before fresh 
sources of revenue had become availaUe. The Uni- 
versity had asked for assistance only to carry out in 
a suitable manner the great work of advanced in- 
struction and research in Science and Technology, 
which it had been privileged to initiate by reason 
of the munificence of Sir Taraknath Palit and Sir 
Rashbehary Gliose, long before the appointment of the 
University Commission and the formulation of their 
scheme of University reconstruction. But it is gratify- 
ing to record that while the Government of India had 
failed to assist the University in a befitting manner 
and the Government of Bengal could only express 
regret for its inability to promote the work of the 
University in these directions, yet another splendid 
donation was received by the University. The gift 
made by the late Kumar Gurtipra-sad Singh of Khaira 
amounted to five and a half lacs of rupees, and the 
University wjis able last year to devote three of the 
five chairs, maintained out of that endowment, to 
Physics, Chemistry, and Agriculture — each of these a 
subject within the scope of the activities of the 
College of Science and Technology. 

The substance of the matter is that while the 
University has persistently striven, during the last ten 
years, often under extn?mely adverse circumstances, 
to maintain a College of Science and Technology, the 
Government of India and the Government of Bengal 
have not yet helped the institution in a manner 
worthy of its great founders. In such circum- 
8tance.s, criticism, not accompanied by practical 
manifestation of good-will and sympathy, is not likely 
to facilitate the performance of a difiicult task. 

Fost-Gkaduate Tbachieg in Arts 

Before we deal with the charges brought against 
the work of the Post-Graduate Department in Arts, 
it is necessary to state in a brief compass the 
origin and present position of that department ; but 
it is not essential for our present purpose to trace 
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tho^development of Post-Graduate Teaching in the 
University, under the Regulations framed in 1906, 
and before the introduction of the system now in 
operation. 

In 1916, the Government of India appointed 
a Committee to advise them on the best method 
of consolidation of Post-Graduate studies. The 
Committee consisted of Mr. Hornell, Dr. Hayden, 
Mr. Anderson, Dr. Seal, Dr. Howells, Dr. P. C. Ray, 
Mr. Hamilton, Mr. WordsAvorth, and Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee as Chairman. On the 12th December, 
1916, the Committee presented a unanimous 
report, which outlined a comprehensive scheme of 
reconstruction. The Government of India expressed 
their approval of the Report with the concurrence 
of Lord Carmichael, who Avas, at the time, Rector 
of the University. The Government of India then 
forwarded the Report to the Senate for consideration, 
with the intimation that, if the scheme framed 
by the Committee should find favour with the 
Senate, the Government Avould l)e prepared to accord 
their sanction to it. After a prolonged debate, the 
Senate adopted the principle formulated in the Report 
and framed Regulations Avith a vieAV to carry it into 
immediate execution. Lord Ronaldshny, who had, 
mean Avhile, succeeded Lord Carmichael as Rector, after 
independent examination of the scheme became, as he 
himself stated in his Convocation Address in 1920, 
its “ convinced supporter ” and “ gave to it all the 
support which avjas within his poAver.” On the 26th 
June, 1917, the Government of India accorded their 
sanction to the Regulations for Post-Graduate 
Teaching in various branches of Arts and Science. 
Since then, the Regulations have been amplified with 
the sanction of the Government concerned, and new 
subjects have been taken up for study and research, 
such as Indian Vernaculars, Anthropology, Ancient 
Indian History, and Commerce. The scheme now 
in operation is thus the result of deliberate thought 
and anxioAis discussion on the part of all the 
authorities concerned.* The financial aspect of the 


* It is important to recall in this connection that such of 
the University Chairs as are maintained out of University funds 



matter was manifestly kept well in mind by the 
framers of the Regulations when they inserted the 
following provision in section 46 of Chapter XI of 
the Regulations: 

“ From the date of commencement of the Regu« 
lations contained in this chapter, a fund shall be 
constituted for the promotion of Post-Graduate 
studies, to be called “ The Post-Graduate Teaching 
Fund.” To such fund there shall be annually 
credited 

(а) grants from Government and benefactions 

made specifically for this purpose by 

donors ; 

(б) fees paid by students in the Post-Graduate 

classes ; 

(c) onc-third of the fees realised from candidates 

for the Matriculation, I.A., I.Sc., B.A., and 

R.Sc. Examinations; and 

(d) such other sums as tlie Senate may, from 

time to time, direct.” 

A t the time when the Regulations were framed, 
the fees payable by caudidati's for the Matriculation, 
I. A., I.Sc., and R.A. examinations were raised 
from lls. 12, Hs. 25, Rs. 2.5, Rs. 35 to Rs. 16, 
Rs. 30, Rs. 30, Rs, 40, respectively, with the proviso 
that one-third of tlie fees realised, including the fees 
for the R.Sc. examination (which remained unaltered), 
must be credited to the Post-Graduate Teaching 
Fund. It was fully anticipated that this contribu- 
tion by itself would not be suflicient to enable the 
University to discharge the obligation imposed upon 


and not out of endowments have all been established, as reriuired 
by Sec. 1 of Chap. 1\ of the iiegiilatioiis, witli the previous 
consent of the (iovernment of India. The Carmichael Profes- 
sorship of Ancient Indian History and Culture was established 
in this manner in 1U12, the Professorship of Comparative Philo- 
logy in the two Professorships in English Language and 
Literature in 1918, the Professorship of .Botany in 1917, the 
Professorship of Zoology in 1917, and the Professorshh* of 
International Law, Public and Private, in 1919. 
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it, and that reliance would have to be placed upon 
grants from the Government, upon private benefac- 
tions, and upon such other sums as the Senate might 
from time to time find it practicable to vote from its 
general income. Economy and efficiency cannot he 
measured by a mathematical sttindard ; 'but, subject 
to the obvious reservation that an educational institu- 
tion maintained for the Advancement of lioarning 
cannot be run on commercial lines, the system has 
been carried out with such economy as is consistent 
with efficiency. We are aware that the suggestion 
has been repeated from time to time that the salaries 
paid to Post-Gmduate teachers Avere unusually liberal 
and that they were overpaid and underworked. This 
criticism is sufficiently answered by the significant 
fact that lectun^rs in the Post-Graduate Department 
have been eagerly sought after by promoters of new 
Universities and Heads of Government Depai'tments 
Avho have offered them more, liberal salaries and more 
attractive terms than f his University has ever been in 
a position to hold out.* A new line of criticism has 
however recently found some faA’our, namely, that the 
University need not undertake instruction in subjects 
which do not attract a large number of students. This 
objection, if allowed to prevail, would sweep away most 
of the subjects which are peculiary well-suited for 


* lu this category may be iiieliuled, amongst others, Dr. 
Brajendranalii Seal (Mysor»>), Dr. (iauosh l*ra-ia«l (Benares), 
Dr. Ramesehandru .Slajumdar (Dacca), Mr. Krishna Binod 
Saha (Dacca), Mr. ilaridas Bliattacharyy.a (Dacca), Mr. 
Naliiiimohan Bose (Dacca), Mr. SalyendRinath Bose (Dacca), 
Mr. Sahidiillah (Dm'ca), Dr. Jiianendriieliandra Ghose (Dacca), 
Mr. Surendraiiath Majumdar (I’atna), Dr. lladhakamal 
Mookerjec (Lucknow), Mr. Bhujangabhushan Mookerjee 
(Lucknow), Mr. Praplmllachaiulrii Hose (Indore), Mr. K. G. 
Naik (Banula), Mr. A. K. Chanda (I. K. S.), Mr. B. N. 
Seal (1. E. S.), Mr. Diirgi^;ati Chattorsij (P. E. S.), Mr. 
. Abinasohandra Saha (P. K. S.), Mr. .Auantaprasad Banerjee 
(P. E. S.), Mr. Dhireschandra Acharyya (P. E, S.), Mr. 
Panchanandas Mookerjee (P. E. S.), Mr. Kamaprasad Chauda 
(Arehceological Dept.), Mr. S. N. Bal (Botanical Dept.) 
Mr. Srinivasa Kao (Zoological Dept.), Dr. Sndhansukumar 
Banerjee (Meteorological Dept.}, Mr. Chinmayanandan 
(Meteorological Dept.), Dr, Kasiklal Datta (Industries ^pt). 
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study and research in an Indian University, and 
are thus calculated to justify its existence as an 
oriental seat of learning It will further be found 
that not a few lecturers have to work in more 
than one department, and some of them moreover are 
in charge of large under-graduate classes in subjects, not 
taken up in most of the affiliated Colleges in the city.* 
On the other hand, the fact cannot be ignored that 
the University Commission recommended (Report, 
Vol. 5, p. 282) that, apaH from all questions of re^ 
comtrtietion of the University^ a grant of Rs. 1,26,000 
a year should be made by the Government with a 
view to increase the salaries of the members of the 
Post-Graduate staff which, on an average, amounted 
to Rs. 225 a month and should not, according to the 
Commission be, on an average, less than Rs. 300 
a month. Indeed, one of the members of the 
Council conceded that the University professors were 


* As an illustration we may mention that criticism has 
on this grouiul been directed against the ncpiirlment of Pali 
amongst others. It has been urged tliat to maintain a staff 
of 8 teachers for S Post-graduate students is indefensible 
waste of money. This ov(U'looks, however, the undeniable fact 
that the number of teachers rcfjuisite for specialisation and for 
advanced instruction and research, (le]KMids very largely upon 
the extent and scope of the subject concerned. Moreover, these 
Post-graduate teachers in Pali have to take pari, along witli two 
junior lecturers, in the work of 7 junior chisses in Pali, for 
Matriculation, First Year, Second Year, Third Year Pass, Third 
Year Honours, Fourth Year Pass, and Fourth Year Honours 
students. The students in these classes number 200 on an 
average. The members of the staff in Pali have also to deal 
with Pali as one of the basic languages in the Department of 
Indian Vernaculars and with the History and Philosophy of 
Buddhism in the Department of Ancient Indian History. The 
Departments are, indeed, so correlated and interdependent that 
the abolition of one may involve the abolition of the others. 
Observations of a similar character a))ply to ot her departments, 
such as Arabic and Persian, and Anthropology. Though the 
number of Post- Graduate students in Arabic and Persian is • 
small, there are under-graduate classes, which contain on 
an average 170 students. In Anthropology the number of 
Post-Graduate students is steadily increasing; there are, 
besides, under-graduate classes which contain about 140 
students. 




ill'PBild and iheir tenuTo ot office tTonsitoTy, though, 
he did not proceed to advocate libersd assistance 
from the State to remedy this state of things. 
It will also be recalled that, in anticipation of 
probable financial stringency as the result of the 
Great War, the Senate sought the sanction of the 
Government to a proposal for increase in the exami* 
nation fees. The Government declined to accord the 
necessary sanction, except to a limited extent. Mean- 
while, the expenditure in the general department of 
the University has appreciably increased as the result 
of post-war conditions. At the same time, the steady 
rise in the income of the University has been arrested 
by the successive creation of the Patna University, the 
Bangoon University, the Dacca University, and the 
Dacca Intermediate Board. The etnbarrassment of 
the situation has, moreover, been accentuated by an 
unforeseen reduction in the number of candidates at 
various examinations, which has been attributed to 
political excitement spreading throughout the 
country. The present situation is thus attributable, 
not to extravagance in provnling for improved and 
increased facilities for advanced instruction of our 
students, but to accidental circumstances w'hich 
were beyond control and could not have been 
anticipated. 

Another charge which has been brought against 
the University is that of duplicating the work of 
instruction available in other academic centres. An 
imputation more unfounded than this cannot well be 
imagined. The truth is that this University has been 
the first in the field in the matter of Post-Graduate 
teaching and research, and while the grants it has 
received from the Sttile have not been increased for 
many years past, notwithstanding the steady and 
rapid expansion of its activities, other institutions 
have been created within its jurisdiction and are 
^ing maintained by liberal grants from the 
State, thus duplicating the work which had 
already been undertaken and performed by this 
University. 

We cannot, in this connection, overlook the criti- 
cism that the University has undertaken instruction 
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in subjects which are practically useless at the 
present moment. It is a novel theory that a Univer- 
sity should concern itself solely, or even chiefly, 
with subjects, “ which add to the material resources 
of the country ” ; that such a view can he seriously 
suggested by men who claim to have received a 
liheml education, makes it essential that we should 
not lose.sightof the value and importance of cultural 
education. As has been observed by a writer of 
eminence, though Science may open up prospects 
and careers, it does not increase the nation’s spiritual 
stature, and nationality must look to its schools, to 
its arts (in the largest sense of the word), to its 
language or languages, to its literature wdiich con- 
veys the finest thought and deepest feeling of its 
past. The ideal here set forth has nothing narrow 
and exclusive about it. We cannot hut feel that 
the speaker, who selected tlus departments of History 
and Tibetan for disapproval, was not happy in his 
choice. There i.s no subject wliich dcmiands more 
careful and comprehensive study than History, 
ancient and modern, western and eastern, by Indian 
students, not only for succ<‘ss in aeiwleinie career hut 
also as a preparation for public life. As regards 
Tibetan, the speaker eould not have l)een aware that 
ours is the only Indian University, which makes 
provision for its study, and that an exploration of 
the materials already collected is calculated to throw 
light uj)on the darkest corners of Indian History 
during the early centuries of the Christian era. 
Criticism of this typo does not gain strength, even 
when coupled with an assertion emanating from the 
“ representatives of the peopli*,” that the Post- 
Graduate Department is “ out of all proportion to 
the demand for higher studios at the present 
moment.” The plans for University development, 
W'hether judged by wm-k alr<*ady accomplished or 
activities yet to lie und<?rt.aken, have been neither 
casual nor accidental, but are based on a definite 
conception of the true function of the University in 
the life of the Nation. "Wti require more education 
and better education, and we have no doubt the 
demand for the highest typo of education will 
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incr6A86 AS the recjuisite facilities become more and 
more available.* 


* It is interesting to compare the scope af activities of some 
of the modern Universities in England with the sphere of work 
undertaken by this University. 

According to the Universities Year Book, 1922, the 
University of Bristol, incorporated in 1909, has teaching provi- 
sion in the following subjects : 

(I) Agriculture. (2) Anatomy. (3) Arabic, Armaic, etc. 
(4) Art. (5) Bio-Chemistry. (6) Botany. (7) Chemistry, 
Agricultural, Applied, Hygienic, and Physical. (8J Classics. 
(9) Dentistry. (10) Kcoiiomics. (11) Education. (12) Engi- 
neering. (13) English. (14) French. (15) Geography. (16) 
Geology. (17) German. (18) Hebrew. (19) History. (20) 
Italian. (21) Law. (’2) Local Government. (23) Mathe- 
matics, Applied and Pure. (24) Medicine. (25) Military 
subjects. (26) Mining. (27) Paheontology. (28) Philosophy. 

(29) Physics. (30) Physiology. (31) Public Health. (32) 
Technology. (03) Theological subjects. (34) Zoology. 

The University of Birmingham, incorporated in 1900, provides 
facilities for study in the following subjects ; 

(1) Accounting. (2) Agriculture. (3) Unman Anatomy 
and Anthroiiology. (4) Hotany. (5) Brewing. (6) Chemistry. 

(7) Classics. (8) Commerce. (9) Dentistry. (10) Economics. 
(11) Education. (12) Engineering. (i3) PInglish. (14) 
French. (15) Geology and Mineralogy. (16) German. 
(17) History. (18) Italian. (19) Law. (20) Mathematics. 
(21) Medicine. (22) Metallurgy. (23) Mining, (if) Mining, 
Petroleum Tech. (A) Mining, Coal and Surveying, (r) Mining, 
Metal, (f/) Mine Re.^scue AVork. (24) Music.' (25) Philosophy. 
(26) Physics. (27) Physiology. (28) Russian. (29) Spanish. 

(30) Zoology. 

The University of Leeils, incorporated in 1904, teaches 
(1) Agriculture. (2) Anatomy. (3) Bio -Chemistry. 
(4) Botany. (5) Chemistry. (6) Glassies. (7) Dentistry. 

(8) Economics. (9) Education. (10) Kiigiiioering. (11) Eng- 
lish Lan. and Lit. (I .) French. (13) Geography. (14) Geo- 
logy. (15) German Ijan. and Lit. (16) Hebrew. (17) 
Histology. (IS) History. (19) Law. (20) ^lathematics. 
(21) Medicine. (22) Metallurgy. (23) Mining. (24) 
Philosophy. (25) Physics. (26) Physiology. (27) Rus- 
sian Lan. and Lit. (28) Russian History and Music. 
(29) Spanish Lan. and Lit. (30) Technology. (31) Aeterinary 
Hygiene. (32) Zoology. (33) Forestry. 

Under Technology wc tind 

(1) Coal, Qae, and Fuel industries. (2) Colour Chemistry 
and Dyeing. (3) Leather Industries. ( I) Textile Industries. 
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Here wo may convonicntly set out the grants 
annually received by this tlniversity from the 
Government.* 

(1) Minto Professorship (Economics) — Rs. 10,000 

since 1909-10, raised to lls. 13,000 since - 
1913-14. 

(2) Hardinge Professorship (Mathematics) — Rs. 

12,000 since 1912-13. 

(3) George V Professorship (Philosophy) — 

Rs. 12,000 since 1912-13. 

(4) Laboratory (Science) — Rs. 12,000 since 

1912-13. 

(5) Readers — lls. 4,000 since 1912-13. 

(C) IJniversitv Post-Graduate Lecturers — 
Rs. 15,000 since 1912-13. 

(7) Law College — Rs. 20,000 since 1909-10. 

(8) Law College — lls. 10,000 since 1912-13. 


The Universitv op Maneliester, founded in ISSO, |>rnvida<^ 
instruction in tlio following subjects: 

(1) Accounting. (:2) Agricnlhirc. (o) Anatomy. (1) Arabic. 
(5) ArclisiMilogy. (ii) Aichitocturc. (7) Uanking. (S) botany, 
(rt) Chemistry. (10) Chinese. (11) Classics. (1*2) Commerce. 
(18) Crystallography. (I I) Dentistry. (io) Keonomics. 
(Ifi) Kduc.ition. (17) Kgyjitology. (IS) Kngineering. (19) 
Electro-Technics. (20) English Laiign.'igi* and Ijitei-aliire. 
(21) Froiicli Ljingunge .'ind Literature. (22) (iii>r)gra|>hy. 

(28) Geology. (2 1) German and German Philology. (25) 
llebrcw. (20) lli.stoJngy, (•??) History. (2S) Italian Studies. 

(29) Law. (80) Matheinatic.s. (81) Medicine. (82) Metalliirg}' 

and Metallognijihy, (88) Mining. (81) Music. (85) Palse- 
ography. (8t») Philology. (87) Philosophy. (88) Physics. 
(89) Physiology. (40) Political Philosophy. (H) Psychology. 
(42) Public Health. (I^) Railways. (41) Russian. (45) 

Semitic Languages and Literature. (Iti) Spanish. (47) 

Technology. (48) Theology. (49) Veterinary Science. 
(50) Zoology. 

* Besides the gi*ant.s cniimerateil, tlicre is a sum of 
Its. 18,128 placed by the Local Government in the 
hand.s of the I7niver.sity for part payment of rent of 
houses occupied by students of afliliatt-d colleges. This 
can in no sense be treated as a giant to the University. 
Under the Regulations, the duty is cast u[)oii the (Vdleges 
to provide for suitable residences for such «>f their 
students as do not rc.side with legal or approved guardians. This 
grant was instituted with a view to diminish the burden which 
might otherwise have been thrown by the (\dlegps ii|Jon their 
students. 
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(9) Inspection, General Administration — Its. 
25,000 since 1905-6.* 

(10) Travelling expenses of Fellows — Rs. 6,000 
since 1905-G. 

If these sums wore considered essential for the • 
needs of the University so many years ago, it is 
undeniable that grants on a much more liberal 
scale from the public funds would, prinid facie, be 
necessary now to meet its steadily growing demands. 
What requires revision is not the ideal of those, who 
have developed and carried on the work of Post- 
Graduate teaching in the University, often amidst 
unpropitious circumstances, but tlic stand-point of 
those who are entrusted with the duty of promoting 
higher education by the assignment of grants from 
public revenues. 

While on this subject, w<; may draw attention to 
the remarkable fact that ulthougii the grant for Post- 
Graduate teaching has remained unaltered during 
the last ten years, the introduction of the present 
system has actually resulted in pecuniary benefit 
to the Government of Pengal. The system, 
as is well known, is biised upon the principle of 
co-operation between the Colleges and the Uni- 
versity. Many of the Professors in the Presidency 
College have accordingly been appointed Uni- 
versity Lecturers, 'riio University offers them an 
honorarium of Us. 1,200 a year each, 'fixe Govern- 
ment of Bengal receives-thc amount from the Uni- 
versity and d(M.'s not pay it to the Professors 
concerned. On the other hand, the authorities of 
the Presidency College have to pay over to the 
University the tuition fee recoverable from such 
Post-Graduate students as attach themselvos to 
that College. The difference between the sum 
appropriated by the Government of Bengal and 
the sum paid by the Presidency College to the 
University shows a substtintial balance in favour of 


* The cost of iii8|)Cction of Colleges escecils Its. IS, 000 a 
year, leaving less than Bs. 7,000 a year avaitible for the general 
ixdinhiiBtntion ol the University. 




the Government, as 

will appear from the following 

statement : 


1917-18 

... ... Bs. 3,461i 

1918-19 

... ... „ 3^,266 

1919-20 

„ 15,976 


Total Bs. 33,695 


It thus appears that the University has not 
only failed to induce the (Government to increase 
its contribution towards Post-Graduate teaching, but 
has actually enriched the Government through its 
Post-Graduate department. It is also worthy of 
note that while control is claimed over the University 
as if it were a department of the Government, the 
University is treated as an outside body when 
revenue lias to be levied. Thus, a sum of Us. 6,362-11 
has been recovered from the University during the 
period between 1st July, 1920, and SOtli June, 1922, 
as customs duty on laboratory in.struments brought 
out for the University College of Science, whereas no 
such duty is exacted from what arc known as 
“Government Colleges.” The instances of civic 
thoughtfulness mentioned above may, perhaps, 
indicate the nature of the treatment hitherto accorded 
to the University by the Government. 

TVe feel bound to make some other observations 
before we leave this topic. As prescribed by the 
Regulations an elaborate procedure has to be 
followed whenever an appointment is made in the 
Post-Graduate department. The matter has to lie 
placed successively before the Board of Higher 
Studies concerned, the Executive Committee, the 
Council, the Syndicate, and the Senate. Each 
nomination is liable to bo challenged at every stage 
of this process, and the appointment, when made 
by the Senate, is required to be notified to the 
Government for the possible exercise of a jMwer of 
veto on grounds other than academic. Criticisms 
of a general character to the effect that appointments 
thus made have been often injudicious should not 
carry weight with men of judgment ^ and 
experience. Indeed, a careful study of the list of 



^ost'Graduate tcaoliera would make it. manifest that 
appointments have been made with care and caution. 
During the last two or three years, there have been 
many instances where vacancies on the staff, due to 
death, resignation, or like causes, have not either been 
filled up at all in view of financial stringency, 
or have been filled up by the appointment of younger 
men on smaller salaries.* But it must be kept in 
view that every vacancy in the staff cannot be left 
open, even if a modest staudanl of efficiency is to 
be maintained, specially where the interests of 
students, who are already undergoing training in a 
subject, must l)e safeguarded. Tt should not also be 
overlooked that the conditions of service in an 
educational organisation of this character, Avhich 
includes many a scholar of high academic attain- 
ments, cannot be modified all on a sudden. This 
remark is of special force Avhen we liear in mind 
that many members of the staff hold appoint- 
ments for a specified term ; but tor such 
moderate security of tenure, it would have been 
impracticable to retain the services of competent 
men on the University staff. On the other hand, if 
it be maintained that Post-Graduate teaching should 
not have been undertaken by the University unless 
and until jMJrmanent guarant<!es of adequate grants 
could be obtained from the (ioverninent, experience 
renders the conclusion highly probable that there 
would never have heen established a Teaching 


* In thiK category ere inciiulrd the vacniiciei:, amongst 
others, in coiinectioii with i’rof. Itobert Kuo\, Mr. A. K. 
Chanda, Mr. Jyotisclmndta Ghosh and Miss llegina Guha of 
the Department of English ; Mr. Siireiidranath Majunidar, Mr. 
Radhagobinda Basak and Mr. Niraiijaiiprasad Chakrabarti of 
the Departments of Sanskrit and Pali ; Geshr Lohzaii Targay 
and Lama Dawasamdup Kazi of the De])artm(>nt of Tibetan ; 
Mr. Mobitkumar Ghosh, Mr. Diirgagati ('battoraj, Mr. 
Krisbnabinod Saha, Mr. Praphiillachandm Bose and Dr. Kadha- 
kamal Mookerjee of the Dr]>artment of Economics ; Dr. 
Rameeehandra Majumdar, Mr. Uamaprasad Chanda and Mr. J. 
Manida of tho Department of History; Mr. P. K. Chakralmrti, 
Mr. B. N. Seal, Mr. H. D. Bhattacharyvn and Dr. B. D. Khan 
of the Department of Philosophy ; and Mr. Sahididlah of the 
Department of Indian Vcmaculars. 
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tJnivcraity in Calcutta. Further, the &ot remains 
that the Government of India, though reluctant ito 
give increased financial assistance to this University 
W the development of higher teaching, have found it 
within their means to provide large sums of money for 
the establishment of a University at Dacca, and, in spite 
of their own increasing financial embarrassment, a 
University at Delhi. The fundamental importance 
of the idea of a Teaching University, which has been 
first put for'tard and carried out in Calcutta, is now 
appreciated all through India, and Governments, 
imperial and local, have shewn their readiness to pro* 
mote the development of Teaching Universities — with 
the exception of Bengal, so far its Calcutta alone is 
concerned. Notwithstanding rei)eated a.ssurances by 
the Government of India that the applications of 
this University for financial as.sistance towards the 
developnieut of higher studies would he considered, 
the question, tus we have seen, has 1)een put off from 
time to lime on a variety of grounds, till ultimately 
that Government sev<?rod all connection with this 
University. We cannot piss over in silence the fact 
that the Govcrninent of Indui incurred heavy expendi- 
ture by the appointment of a Commission in the 
expectation that a scheme of reconstruction might 
Ihj framed for the University of Calcutta. Lord 
Chelmsford, in his Convocation Address, delivered on 
the I6th December, 191S, held out Ixopes that if 
the “Commission were unanimous in their main 
recommendations, ho would lose no time in giving 
effect to them.” To be brief, these liope.s have not 
been fulfilled. JMeanwhile, the Government of Bengal 
have pleaded their inability to render financial 
a.ssistance on account of their own financial embarrass- 
ment. 

It will be interesting to note here that the Govern- 
ment of India, while appointing the Post-Graduate 
Committee in 1916, stated, foi' the iufornuUioii of the 
Conmiittee, that it should frame its recommenda- 
tions merely w'ith a view to the best expenditure 
of existing funds and should understand that further 
grants for post-graduate education could not be 
expected in the near future. This plainly could 
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not be taken to have abrogated the position 
indicated in the letters from the Government of 
India, dated the 14th January, 1918, and the 23rd 
Decem^r, 1913, in reply to the applications of 
the University for financial assistance in recognition 
of the great endowments created by Sir Tarak- 
nath Palit and Sir It-aslilMihary Ghosu* We must 
further reraemlxjr that even after the report of the 
Post-Graduate Committee bad been accepted by the 
Government of India, they stated t'xplicitly, in their 
letter of the 9th August, 1917, that the question of 
granting financial assistance to the University for 
the purposes of higher teacliing was— not finally 
decided against the University — but only deferred 
“pending receipt of the recommendations of the 
proposed U ni vtu'sit y Com mission 

We may close Ibis section of our rtiport with a 
comparison of tln> expenditure on Post-Graduate 
Teaching in Arts and Science respectively. The 
following tables set out. the number of students 
on each side in the Fifth and Sixth Year Classes 
during the years 1920-21 and lJ)21-22: 
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SCIENOB. 







1021-22. 



5th -year 

6tli-year 

Total 

6th -year 

Gth-year 

Total 

Applied Mathematic-a 

27L. 

1 

40 

17 

- tV - 

i 

14 

81 

Phjaica 

33 

2G 

60 

30 
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48 

Chemistry 

27 

26 
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Zoology 


1 

10 
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2 

7 

Applied GliciiUHlry 

12 

2 

14 

16 
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26 


124 

87 

1 

211 

116 

80 

105 


It will Iw observed that whereas in 1920-21, there 
were 1,343 students in the department of Arts, there 
were only 211 students in the dopvrtinent of Science ; 
in 1921-22 the respective fis'ures wore 1,071 and 195. 
Again, w'hile the department of Arts included its 
many as fifteen distinct subjects, many of tliem 
consisting of several sections and sub-sections, there 
were only eight subjects in the department of Science, 
It is further worthy of note that thre»! of the subjects 
in the department of Arts, namely, l*'xperimental 
Psychology, Anthropology, and Pure Mathematics, 
lie on the border-land of Arts and Science, if, indeed, 
they are not really included in the domain of Science. 
Apart from this, the fact cannot be ignored that the' 
department of Arts in an Indian University must be 
of an oven more comprehensive character than in a 
western University, inasmuch ns many of the 
subjects must be studied and investigated with 
reference to eastern as well as western conditions. 
For iiistance, subjects like History, Philosophy, and 
Economics have to lie approached by the Indian 
student from a standpoint not quite identical with 
what appeals to a western student. Even if this 
factor be not taken into account, it will be found that 
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in many western Universities, not specially devoted 
to Science, the scope of activities in the department 
of Letters is more comprehensive and involves the 
expenditure of a larger sum of money than the 
Science side. 

finally, the implications o£ the suggestion 
that the expenditure on the science side from the 
Univei-sity Funds should lx; increased, are perhaps 
not always fully realised. Thus, if it were proposed 
to increase the number of students now annually 
admitted into the University College of Science, a 
substantial amount of capital expenditure Avould be 
inevitable, as additional buildings and laboratory 
appliances would at once be needecl. The University 
cannot be expected to contribute continuously, from its 
precarious fee-income, large sums thus required 
for capital oxpoiiditure. It is also well-known 
that in a scientific subject which is always ac- 
compuiied by laboratory work, each studcnit costs an 
appreciable sum in the way of recurving expenditure. 
It has l)een calculated, for instance, tliat in the depart- 
ment of Chemistry, the monthly expenditure on each 
student is nearly tlirw times the tuition-fee paid 
by him. Far different is the position in the department 
of Arts, where it is immaterial whether, for instance, 
forty or sixty students attend a class in Philosophy. 
It is deaiiahle to add here that, apart from 
all these considerations, there exists a fundamental 
difficulty in the way of a substantial iucreiisc in the 
number of Post-Craduatc students in the department 
of Science. Experience has shown that the 
accommodation available for U.Sc. students in our 
affiliate<l Colleges is strictly limited, and the training 
which is received by many of them is not sufficiently 
thorough so as to euahle them to profit by a course of 
post-graduate study. This points to the conclusion 
that the affiliated Colleges themselves require to lie 
strengthened, so that there may he a larger supply 
of better qualified graduates for admission into the 
University classes. This clearly raises a problem 
which the University cannot lx; expected to solve 
by means of its unaided efforts. When the true facts 
are owrectly appreciated, it will, wc think, Iw found 
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that there is no ground for the imputation tiiat the 
University has unduly favoured the department of 
Arts to the detriment of the department of Science. 
It should also he home in mind that while the 
department of Science has attracted notable 
endowments, there is nothing substantial which can 
be deemed worthy of mention in the department of 
Arts. Moreover, the grant from the public funds 
is equally inadequate in the case of both the 
departments. Consequently, the Arts side must 
rely for its maintenance, in a much larger measure 
than the Science side, on the general fund of 
the University — unless, indeed, it is intended that 
the department of Arts should he starved out 
of existence. 

Before M'e pass on to the next point, we may set 
out, in the form of a tabular statement, the amount 
spent during the last ten years in the Department of 
ia'ts under the principal heads of expenditure : 




Minto ProfeBMr 
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sor of Higher 



fesRors and Lec- 


turers. 

Administration. 

Library. 

Furniture. 

Stationery and 
Contingencies. 


P 



Scholarship. 


Electric Expenses. 


Provident'Fund. 


&6 


FOST-GBASrATE TEACHING IN AkTS. 
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This sum was met from ; Rs. 

(1) Government grant for three Professorships 8,37,081 

(2) Government grant for University Lecturers 1,50,000 

(3) Tuition fees from students ... ... 7,97,522 

(4) University funds ... ... ... 15,40,721 


Totat, lls. 28,25,824 

The figures in this table, when contrasted with 
those contained in the table set out above regarding 
the University College of Science, bring into relief 
two vital points. In the first place, the contribution 
from the University Funds for Post-Graduate teaching 
in Arts htvs not been unduly excessive in comparison 
with the contribution to the College of Science. In 
the second place, while in the case of the Department 
of Arts, the University has not contributed even 
double the amount of tuition-fees, in the case of the 
Departmimt of Science, the University has contribu- 
ted about fifteen times the amount of tuition-fees. 

Misusb op Kvioknck 

We have up to this sUige dealt Avitli the more 
important criticisms contained in the speeches made 
by the Mem])er.s of the Council. It is neither neces- 
sary nor practicable to take notices of every allegation 
mtide against the University, specially when, us wo 
shall presently see, some of the Members themselves 
admitted that they had no personal knowledge of 
University affairs. But we must draw attention to 
the attempt at what may not be unfairly described 
as an improper use of evidence. One of the speakers 
invoked the authority of two members of the Calcutta 
University Commi.ssion in support of his condemna- 
tion of the Post-Graduate system, lie did not, how- 
ever, inform the Council that the two members 
whose opinion he cited were in the minority and that 
a contrary view had been adopted by the five, mem- 
bers who formed the majority of the Commission.* 


* The majority refer to “ the remarkable expansion of Post- 
grarluate teaching under the direct auspices of the University,” 
and summarise their views in the following passage : 

" It has been achieved as a result of the new principle laid 
down in 1904, and by the help of large grants from the State, 
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The speaker did not also place before the Council 
what the majority thought of the note appended to 
the report by tlie two members in minority. The 
following extract from the majority report (Vol. V, 
p. 351) will make it obvious why the speaker did not 
mention these facts to his colleagues in Council : 

Wc desire to say that the a])i)emletl notes were submitted 
in their final form on the day fixed for tlie final revision of the 
last two chapters and for the si^natiii*e of the report. The 
principles concerned have been fully considered during our 
sittings, and we think that it will be found that every crucial 
point raised in the notes is dealt with in some part of the 
repoii;. While we do not projmse to discuss the details of 
our colleagues* documents, we must not be regarded as accepting 
the interpretation placed hy them upon various passages of 
the rej)ort to which they refer ; nor can wo be regarded as 
accepting the accuracy of the statements made hy them.” 

We sh.'ill not pause to speculate what would have 
been thought of an advocate, who attempted to 
make a similar use of evidence or precedent in a 
court of justice. But we shall proceed at once to 
what seems us to be an even more striking instance 
of this tendency to make improper use of evidence. 
The same speaker invoked the authority of the late 
Sir llfishbehary (Ihoso, the greatest benefactor of 
the University, in support of his own disapprobation 
of the work of the University. He relied on the cir- 
cumstance that Sir llashbehary Ghose had, hy his 
testament, left the residue of his estate to the National 
Council of Education and not to the University — the 
implication was that Sir lliishhchary Ghose had lost 


and private benefactions on a scale hitherto ui)cx;impled in Bengal. 
It showed that much could he done by the University to 
concentrate and consolidate the teaching resources of Calcutta. 
It showed that these resources were greater than had been 
8up|X)sed. It. set, in some respects, now sUiiulards of method 
in University teaching, which might be expected to exercise 
their influence in course of time upon the work of the colleges. 
Taken in conjunction with the concurrent reorganisation of 
the colleges rendered necessary by the Act, and with the 
attempt to deal with tlio problem of students' residence rendered 
possible by large Government grants, it represents an ex|)endi- 
tiire of labour and thought so great, and a skill in organisation 
so considerable as to inspire solid holies for the future.’* 
(Report, Vol. I, p. 76.) 
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foith in the University, or, at any rate, had ** grave 
doubts ” as to the competence or good faith of those 
who administered University affairs. The speaker, 
however, omitted to state that the very testament of 
Sir Bashbehary Ghose, which contained the residuary 
gift in favour of the National Council of Education 
(whereof he had been the President since its founda- 
tion), also contained a liequest of two and a half lacs 
of rupees in favour of the Univeraity, even though the 
University had already lieeii the recipient of two 
princely gifts from him in 1913 and 1920. We need 
not deal with this point further, as the matter was 
mentioned hy the Vice-Chancellor Ixjfore the Senate 
on the 6th August, 1021.* 

This very speak<}r utilised his reference to the 
second gift of Sir Rashhehary Ghose to sustain 
a charge of grave dereliction of duty on the part 
of the University authorities, alleging that “ labora- 
tories and workshops for Applied Clunnistry and 
Applied Physics and for other such subjects ex- 
pressly mentioned hy Sir Uashhehary Ghose in 
his trust deed have not yet been cjirneslly hiken up 
nor completed, though a large sum must have hy 
this time accumulated in the fiintls of the Ifniv'er- 
sity.” The facts relevant in this connection have 
only to he narrated to establish conclusively that 
the charge is entirely unfounded. Sir Rashhehary 
Ghose made over to the University the securities 
comprised in his second trust on the Itlth March, 1920. 
The annual income is Ks. 10 , 000 ; deducting the 


* “ This posthumous gift furnishos ineniitroviTtiblo evidence 
that Sir Raslibehary (Jlinse rclsiincd to tlie last his ciuiiiilonce in 

this University. 1 make sjiecial reforeiicc to this aspect of the 
matter, because a persistent rumour has been current for some 
time past that a di'sjierate attempt was made by more than one 
well-wisher of this University to create in the mind of our great 
benefactor an impression that the people, whom be had trusted 
with the earningH of a life-time, had proved themselves unwortliy 
of his confidence. This story, if true, would only indicate the 
depth of possible depravity of human nature ; on the otlier hand, 
the stoiy, if falsev hidicates the existence of men who are not 
slow to calumniate even the mighty dead. For, do we not know 
that Sir Kaelibehary Ghose would be the last man in the world to 
listen to idle tale-bearers, or be guided by them in his actions f ” 
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salaries of the two professors of Applied Physios 
and Applied Chemistry and tlie stipends of the four 
scholars attached to them, a balance of lis. 24,405 
would he left annually to meet the cost of equipment 
of lahoratoi’y and workshop as also current expenses. 

It is manifest that tlie balance thus available is 
totally inadequate for the purpose of equipment of 
a laboratory and a workshop. This was fully I'calised 
by the Board of ^Manaj'ement of the Ghosh Ir’und, by 
the Governinj» Body of the College of Science, and by 
the Syndicate, Whatcv<?r iiicoine accrued in tln^ shape 
of intercist on the securities, was spent in the lirst 
instance for the cquipnumt of a laboratory for the 
department of A])plied Chemistry. Tt was clearly 
impossible to meet, from the income, tins capital ex- 
penditure involved in the erection and e(|ui|>ment of 
a workshop. .V detailed slatmnent was accordingly 
drawn up by the Prob’ssor concorned, and on the otn 
February, the llei'islrar, under the instruction 

of the then Vice-Chancellor (approved by the Syndi- 
cate on the 11th February, 1921), addressed a letter 
to the Government of Bengal asking for financial 
assistance. This letter has already been set 

out ill an earlier part of this report. Re- 
ference was made to the gift of Sir llashbehary 
Ghose, and it was pointed out that th(» most essential 
need was an adequate workshop u liich, it was esti- 
mated, would cost Rs. 2,25,000, namely, Rs. 75,000 
for building and Us. 1,!>0,000 for appliances. No 
answer wjis received in reply to this request during 
a period of more than nine mouths; the Uni- 

versity was then informed by a letter, dated the 
15th November, 1921 (already set out), that 
no assistance could lie given by the Government. 
Meanwhile, the difliculties of the students, already 
under training, rapidly grow more and more acute. 
But while the members of the T^egielative Council 
were vigorous in their attack, on the University, 
the University authorities themselves were not 
idle. They reducwl the pfluis for the workshop to 
the utmost extent possible, and induced a Calcutta 
firm to undertake the work and to receive payment 
in four annual iustalmonts, the first instalment of 
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Bs. 26,000 to be paid in advance. Even this sum, 
however, was not available. Upon the advice of 
the Board of Accounts, with the concurrence of 
the Board of Management of the Ghosh Bund, 
supported by the opinions of leading counsel, and 
with the sanction of the Senate, the Syndicate 
thereupon applied to the High Court for permission 
to change the investment in the Ghosh Fund, so 
that an increased income might be obtained for the 
benefit of the Trust. The High Court granted the 
application. The history of this investment is 
contained in the following statement, which was 
laid before the Senate on the 4th March, 1922 : 

p. c. G. P. notes for Its. 10,50,000 bein<; the equivalent 
of Bs, 0,25,000 were endorsed to Hajee (ianu}' Ahamed 
on the 19th September, 1921, and were received back from 
him on 22nd February, 1922. Hence the G. P. Notes 
were in his {rassession for live inontim and tliree days. 
Interest for the above period at the rate of .11 per cent, 
amounts to Ks. 1.5,0 1 8- 1 2-0. This amount the Hiiiversity did 
not get. But a total sum of Its. 51, 0(> I- 1 1 -0, on account of 
interest was paid by the mortgagor during this period of live 
months and throe days. Thus the University made a profit of 
Ks. 35,44.5- 15-6 in this transaction. Deducting Ks. 2, (12.5, 
being the amount charged by the Bank as withdrawal fee 
on the above G. P. Notes, we get a clear net profit of 
Ks. 32,820-15-0.” 

The result of this transaction wa.s, as stated above, 
a net profit of about Ks. 32,821, which alone render- 
ed it possible for the Syndicate to pay to the 
contractor the first instalment of Ks. 2.1,0(10 and to 
commence the con.structioii of the workshop. The 
work has not yet been completed. The University 
has, however, made itself responsible for altout 
Rs. 1,10,0(X) out of which the sura of Rs. 25,000 
only has been paid. What then is the true 
position ? The University authorities have 
strenuously endeavoured to provide a workshop 
for the department of Applied Chemistry and have 
spared no effort to raise money with a view to meet 
the capital outlay involved. 'I'he custodians of the 
public funds, on the other hand, though approached, 
have made no response whatsoever, while the “ repres- 
entatives of the people ” have deemed it a profitable 
task to charge the University authorities with 
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dei^lictiuii of duty. Wo may leave it to others to 
judge where the responsibility will lie, if, to the 
misfortune of the country, the attainment of the 
object which Sir Rashloehary Ghose had in view is 
defeated or delayed. 


Attack on Univbhsity Ofmcbhs and Teacuebs 

We have already indicated that one of the speakers 
in the Council frankly admitted that his “ knowledge 
of the University was more or less second-liaiul ” and 
that he had “ never visited it since he left it un- 
scathed.” It is remarkable that none of the gentle- 
men who bitterly criticised the University was a 
member of the Senate, or presumably had first-hand 
acquaintance with University affairs. Still, these 
gentlemen procecnled to attack vehemently the 
University, its officers, an<I teachers. One feels 
constrained to enquire, what opportunities they had, 
in the course of their career-s, to acquaint them- 
selves with the details of University work? What 
were their qualifications to pronounce judgment upon 
academic matters ? These questions may lie incon- 
venient, but cannot lie avoidctl, because the mere 
fact that a gentleman occupies a seat on the Legisla- 
tive Council does not necessarily furnish a guarantee 
of his com|ieteiice to form a sound judgment on 
academic affairs. Apart from this, a further 
question arises, — is it open to individual members 
of the Legislative Council to abuse the officers 
and teachers of the University — they are not 
servants of the Government, or of the Council, 
much less are they subordinate to individual 
Members of the Council. We consider it lamen- 
table that the officers and teachers of the University 
should be liable to unfounded attacks by indivi- 
dual Members of the Council, which cannot but 
^ regarded as a grave abuse of the statutory 
freedom of speech enjoyed by them. The gravity of 
the situation is clearly inteusitied when such attacks 
are founded admittedly on second-hand information, 
and^ the question may well be asked, who were 
the informants ? We find that one member of the 
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Council liad, indeed, the courage to maintain that 
the attack on the University had been engineered 
from purely personal motives and not from a desire 
to promote educational interests. We are not con> 
cerned with these conflicting theories, but this 
much is clear that men, sincerely anxious to pro* 
mote the welfare of the University, cannot be 
assisted by uninformed and prejudiced criticism 
abounding in sweeping generalisations of a condem- 
natory character. 


iMPU'i’ATroN OP “ Petulance ” 

Some of the speakers have, in language which 
we have not the inclination to imitate, imputed 
‘ petulance ’ to the University. This conclusion 
they have drawn from what thev consider to be 
the indefensible refusal of the University to 
answer all their (luestions or to supply information 
whenever demanded. We have alrojuly discussed 
the constitutional as|>ect of this matten'. We now- 
desire to emphiisise that there is no foundation for 
the charge that there has l)een a ‘ petulant ’ refusal 
on the part of the University to answ-er (piestions 
or supply information. On the other hand, any 
impartial judge of the series of questions which have 
been put in Council with regard to the University,— 
in most cases, by persons who are never known to 
have taken any interest in matters educational, — will 
feel convinced that many of them were not genuine 
requests for information, and that some of them, 
at least, Contained thinly-veiled imputations upon 
individuals connected with the work of the Univer- 
sity. It must further be remembered that there 
is a clear distinction between supply of informa- 
tion for the use of the Government and supply 
of information for immediate communication to the 
public. In every University, probably in every 
public corporation, there are many matters which 
must for a time he treated as confidential and cannot 
be published without serious detriment to its work. 
Apart from this, in the case of every University, 
thera are many matters, particularly those connected 
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with examinations, which must be treated as 
confidential, and their disclosure cannot be demanded 
even by the most exalted person outside the academic 
sphere. While we are on this topic, reference may 
be made to demands for financial information. The 
University has never refused to give information on 
financial matters, if required by the Government for 
its own use; but when such information is required by 
individual members of the Council, the matterstands on 
a different footing ; it cannot be maintained that every 
individual mem1)er of the Council is entitled, as of 
right, to demand information regarding the finances 
of the University whenever he chooses, before 
it has been made available by the University for the 
use of the general public. Under the law, the 
University accounts are and can be audited only 
once in every year. When such audit report is 
submitted to the Government, the Government 
may, after the University has been afforded an 
opportunity to comment thereon, place the matter 
before the public. The attitude of the University 
in this respect may bo gathered from the following 
extract from a letter dated the 11th March, 1922, 
addressed by the Registrar to the Secretary to the 
Government of Rengal (See Appendix III) : 

“ The Syndicate lisvc directed me to inform Government 
that in the opinion of the Syndicate it is not necessary to 
appoint a committee to obtain financial information regarding 
the University, inasmuch as siieh information in detail is 
already in possession of the Government. The aocoants of the 
University are continuously audited by oITict^rs deputetl by the 
Government for the purpose, and that work is so minutely done 
that it usually occupies 8 to 9 months every year. The audit 
bas been completed up to June, 1920. The accounts for 
1920*21 are now in course of audit, and any financial 
information relating to that {leriod, which may be required by 
Government, may be obtained from their officers who are now 
auditing the accounts of that period. As reganls later period, 
financial information will be supplied, whenever asked for.” 

We cannot leave this topic without the remark 
that some of the questions put in the ‘Council seemed 
to imply that the University had made improper use 
of its Funds, and some of the speakers made pointed 
references to the supposed misu.se of what is 
known as the Fish Market Fund, although they 
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had obviously no personal knowledge oC the subject. 
As the Pnnd came into existence, and the incident 
mentioned by the Members of the Council took place, 
at a time when tlie University had no relations with 
the Government of llengal, a stiitement on the subject 
has been supplied to the Government of India ; it may 
be conveniently set out here, as. it contains the facts 
about this matter : 

“From the 10th November, 1020, to the 2nd January, 
1921, the University found it necessary to make a temporary 
overdraft on the Bank of Bengal in its Account Current. The 
amount of the overdraft varied from Rs. -*11,000 as maximum 
to Rs. 20,000 as ininiiniim. I'he Bank })ro]K)sed that the 
securities in the Fish ^^arket Fund would bo treated by them 
as security for the temjiorary overdraft. The Syndicate agreed 
to this proix>sal.* The interest on the amount overdrawn for 
the six week.s amounted to Rs. ri.l-O-*! and wsis jMiid out of the 
current funds of the University. On the diil January, 1021, 
there was a large surplus in the current account in favour of 
the University after meeting the overdraft. The entire amount 
in the Fish ^I■.lrket Fuuil has always been intact and available 
for expenditiye on such buihling as it may be decided to erect 
on the site. Xo part of (he Fund has been s])cnt for tlie 
general purposes of the f •Diversity. In the opinion of the 
Syndicate, they ilid not act in evce.'is of their powers in this 
matter.” 

Such is the prosaic account of a transaction, which, 
it was supposed hy some, had furnished an opportunity 
to the authorities oE« the Univorsity to ‘‘misappro- 
priate University J?\imls in some mysterious manner. 
We do not feel called upon to determine tlie legal 
aspects of the matter or to investigate and narrate 
here the full history of the Fish Market Fund — when 
and how it came into existence, how the Government 
of Bengal made an ineffectual attempt to keep in hand 


* This took place at a meeting of th(3 Syndieale, held on the 
loth November, 11)20, when tlie ineinbers present were, the 
Hon’ble Sir Nilratan Sircar (Vice-(MiancolIor), the llon'blo 
Mr. W. W, lloriudl (Director of Public Instruction, Bengal), 
the Hon’ble Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Rai Bahadur Dr. U|J6iidra- 
nath Brahmaehari, J. N. Dasgijpta, Esq., S. C. Mahalanabis, 
Esq., Hiiajmohan Majumdar, Esq., Lf.-Col. B. H. Deare, T. II. 
Richardson, Esq., Rev. Dr. W. S. Urqiibart, ManmatlianatJi 
Rav, Ks(|., Chariichandra Biswas, Esep, Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, 
and Pramathanath Bancrjea, Rsep 
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the surplus which rightly belonged to the University, 
how the market itself was for several years retained 
by the Government of Bengal in its own possession, 
and how it was ultimately recovered by the 
University. 


CuoiCK Sentimknts 

Several of the speakers, perhaps carried away by 
their zeal to advocate the reform of tliis University, 
expressed their sentiments in language so choice that 
we cannot but include some specimens in this report, 
though the assertions are iiulcfiuite, unsupported 
by evidence, and, consequently, incapable of contra- 
diction : 

1. “ These Post-O rad uate prof e-ssors have time enough to 
fill up the coluinii.s of newspapers with all sorts of nonsense in 
abasing people who point out the defects of the present system 
of the educational policy adopteil by the ('alcntta irniversity ; 
they have time enough to <laiiee attendance at the n^sidences of 
selected members of the Syinlicate, but they have no time to 
deliver lectures to the students for which they are paid/* 

2. Kxamintu’s’ fees have been redneed so b\v that all sorts 
of eorniption liave hogun to creep into the system of examina- 
tion/’ 

It has been asserteil that those who have been a]>point- 
ed Post-Graduate professors or teachers do not always possess 
the requisite qualitications for teaching those subjects tliej* are 
jilaced ill charge of.” 

4. It is openly given out that the Registrar is iiieoin|)e- 
tent for the »>tlieo he holds, as is apparent from the letter ho had 
aildressed to Mr. Sharp. Sai'castic remarks are made that the 
nearness of the fish market has perhaps some bearing on the 
language used in the letter.” 

5. Our iqiiversity, a thing which we love, is now the 
mighty training ground of students in the art of flunkeyism 
and the science of sycophancy. Moral .strength is not always 
acipiired in that University in these days.” 

6. ** You are asked to show receipts and give replies, and 
you refuse and get fidgety, this is the kind of thing you would 
ex|)ect from a hysterical girl, and not from such a great 
academic institutiou as the University.” 

7. “I need not go into details. .My knowledge of the 
University is more or less secondhand; I have never visited 
it since I left it unscathed. But even with that knowledge, 
I know that there have been appointments which should never 
have been made. Posts have been given to men who have no 
pro|)er knowlcdgi' or training.” 
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8. “ A public corporation created by a statute of our own 
predecessors^ for, as regards the University, the Bengal 
(Government has actually stepped into the shoes of the 
(Government of India, a corporation receiving annually financial 
help from us, and knowing also that by next March it must 
have to come up to ns for a sanction of its demands, that such 
a body with incomparable petulance can flont our Minister 
and deny our authority is inconceivable to me. Had it been 
an individual and not a corporation, I would have considered 
him iiiooustriick, fit only to be lodged in an asylum.” 

P. “ >'o far as I am aware, there is a ])er8istent and a 
genuine demand that there should be a sifting inquiry into 
how finances are kept, not merely of the Calcutta University 
but of many public Iradics. That is only a sign of the times, 
and the reason is tiiat while people sincerely subscribe, those 
who are charged with the administration of funds have a 
tendi-ncy of being insincere and extravagant.” 

Comment is iieedlo.s.s. 

Conclusion 

.V caveful perusal of the Proceedings of the 
Council has convinced us that the reform wliich is 
most urgently needed in the best interests of the 
University and of the public, is the representation of 
the Senalfi on the Council. \Ve arc not unmindful 
that one of the seats on the Council is allocated to 
what is known as the University Constituency. 
That constituency is composed in I he main of 
graduates of this University, and the person, elected 
i)y them, cannot necessarily lx) deemwl «.s the re- 
presentative of the Senate. He need not he, and in 
the present instance he is' not, even a member of tlui 
Senate. In such a contingency, lie caniicl he in 
intimate touch with tiie work eutrus{(;d to the Senate, 
nor can he possess that amount of detailed and u))- 
to-date information on University affairs which is 
requisite to enable a ])erson to discliarge his duties 
ns the spokesman of the Senate. It may be usefully 
recalled liere that when the composition of the 
Bengal Legislative Council was determined in con- 
nection with the lleform Scheme, this University hsid 
no relations with the Local Government ; indeed, it 
was intend(!d at that time that for .some yeare, even 
after its reconstruction in accordance with the 
report of the University Commission, it should, jw 
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before, stand in a special relation to the Government 
of India. In such circumstances, Avhatover apparent 
justification there might have been for ihe refusal 
of the application of the Senate to secure direct 
representation on the Council, it cannot be denied 
that the situation has nxdically altered since the 
University was brought into touch with the Tjocal 
Government by Act VII of 1021. The matter is, 
indeed, too obvious to require elaboration; it is 
plainly immaterial that some members of the Senate 
may by chance find places on the Council from 
other constituencies. What must be regarded as a 
paramount and urgent need is that the Senate 
should be authorised to elect to the Council its own 
representatives, who may, whenever, the occasion arises, 
speak on its behalf with knowledge and authority. If 
this reform should be effected, the repetition of what 
took place in the Council on the 29th August, 1921, 
would, one might well hope, be rendered impossible. 
For, even if wc are constrained to admit that there 
may be, perhaps always will be, in all public assemblies, 
some members whose acts and utterances may nut 
be invariably inspired, solely by a regard for public 
good, yet, we feel confident that a preponderating 
majority, when apprised of the facts, will reso- 
lutely refuse to lend their ears to tale-bearers, will 
fearlessly discharge the duties of their responsible 
positions, and will thereby justify the trust reposed 
in them. 

In conclusion, we desire to place it on record that 
we have, without hesitation, utilised, in some places, 
the materials collected and the report framed hy the 
Committee which was appointed by the Senate on the 
13th March, 1922. 

ASUTOSH MOOKEKJEE. 

NILRATAN SIRCAR. 

G. C. ROSE. 

ASUTOSH 'CHAUUHURT. 

HIRALAL HALDAR. 

J. WATT. 

GEORGE HOWELLS. 

BIDHAN CHANDRA ROY. 
JATINDRANATH MAITRA. 

The 8th July, 1922. 
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APPENDIX I 
Piigea 45-19. 


APPENDIX II 
Pages 49-53. 

APPENDIX III 

CORKESPONDKNCE WITH THE (lOVBRNMENT OF BENGAL 
ON THE SUBJECT OF THE RESOLUTION CONSIOKREI3 
IN THIS Report 

From IF. C. IFonlsworf//, Ksq., J/..*/., Dvpultf Hi‘vrvUw^ to the 
Oovennnent of Ucnifal^ to the RetjUtrar^ Calvutta Fnivcmlt^^ 
No, 2i}()4 Fttn., do ted the 2nd Deaemher, 1921. {The U indite 
Mr. P. C. Mittei\ C l.K.^ Minii^tei' in charge.') 

“1 am cliiTcted to forward for (he information of the Viee- 
Cliancellor and the Syndicate u copy of the licsoliition niovt^I 
by Kabii Rishindranath Sarkar re^rdin^ the apjiuiniiiient. of 
a Couimittee to eiKpiire into the finances r»r the Calcutta 
University, at the ineetiiijx of the l^en^al Lo^islative Cnmieil 
held on the 2yth Auf^ust, 1 UrM , t.u;j:i*tlier with the proceedings 
of the C«Hineil, paji'cs C3S-175 of the Council Proceed injjfs, Volume 
V (copy enclosed). The matter is now under the considera- 
tion of Govern iiieiit and tlie observations of the University are 
invited on it.” 


Resolution. 

(Under the nileH fur the difleuHHion uf mutter of geiioivl pulilic iiitorfst.) 

Calcutta Univereitg. 

Rabu Risliindranatli Sarkar : ** This Council recommends 

to the Government that, with a view to determine what 
financial assistance, if any, should be f^iveri to the Caicuita 
University, a committee, consisting of two financial ex|)erts, and 
two members of the Seriate, to In* nominated by the Government, 
and three non-official members of this Council not holdinj' any 
office in the University, 'to be elected by the (Council, be ap[N)iiit- 
ed at an early date to enquire into and report on the general 
working of the University, in particular its financial adminis- 
tration, and recommend such urgent measures or reforms as 
may bo necessary.” 
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From the Regiotrar^ Calcutta Univereitg^ to the Deputy Secretary 

to the Government of Bengal^ Education Department^ No. 

Mice. 4606^ dated the 13th December^ 192h 

" With reference to your letter No. 2504 Education^ dated the 
2nd December^ 1921| on the subject of the resolution moved by 
Mr. Rishiiidranath Sarkar, M.L.C.^ regarding the appointment 
of a committee to inquire into the finances of the University, 
T am directed by the H m’ble the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate 
to inform you that the followin^^ resolution was reeordea by the 
Syndicate at their meeting held on the 9th December, 1921 : 

^ That the Deputy Secretary to the GoverniQent of Bengal, 
Education Department, be informed that in order to enable 
the members of the Syndicate to form an opinion on the 
subject, it is necessary that 2 1 copies of the Proceedings should 
be forwarded to the University.’ ” 


Fiom the Begidrar^ Calcutta University ^ to the Depf^dy. Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal ^ Education Department^ No, 
Mice, 3130, dated the 17th January , 1922. 

I have the honour to invite your attention to this office letter 
No. 4006, dated the 12th December, 1921, and to request that 
the copies of Proceedings asked for therein may be supplied at an 
early date.” 


Frotn the Rcgidrar, Calcutta University, to JF, C. Wordsworth, 
ksq., M.A,, Deputy Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
No. D.O.-O. 81, dated the 30ih January, 1922. 

Yon spoke to me the other day regarding supply of 21 copies 
of the Proceedings of the Council meeting held on the 29th 
August, 1921, which contain the debates on the subject of the 
resolution moved by Mr. Rishiiidranath Sarkar regarding the 
apfiointnient of a committee to enquire into the finances of the 
University. I have ascertained from office that the copies 
have not been received. I sent you a reminder on the subject 
on the 17th instant.” 


‘From the Deputy Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to the 
Registrar, Cnlcnita University, No. 379 Kdn.i dated the 22nd 
February, 1922* 

" With reference to your letter No. Misc. 4606, dated the 12th 
December, 1921, and substH]uent reminder, I send herewith 15 
copies of the Debates in Council on the resolution of Babii 
Rishindranath Sarkar regarding the appointment of a committee 
to enquire into the finances of the Calcutta University. 
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From ike Registrar^ Univereitg of Calcutta^ to the Deputy 
Secretary to the Oovemment of Bengal^ Education DepartmetU^ 
No. Mice. 6090^ dated the 2nd Marck^ 1922, 

I am directed to inform you that your letter No. 379 Edn., 
dated the 32nd February, 1922, together with the copies of 
the debates mentioned therein, was laid before the Syndicate on 
the 24th idem. The Syndicate have ordered the copies to be 
circulated to the members with a view to appoint a Committee 
to consider the various points raised therein. This will neces- 
sarily take time and 1 shall communicate to you the decision of 
the Syndicate later on.” 


From the Regiclraf^ Calentta Uvipercify, to the Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal^ Edueation Department, Mice, No, 6250, 
dated the 11th March, 1922. 

” I am directed to reply to your letter No, 379 Edn., dated 
the 2-Jnd February, 1.922, forwardinjr 15 copies of the Debates in 
Council on the resolution moved by Mr. Kisliindraiiatii Sarkar. 

I have to observe at the outset that the Syndicate was not 
in a position to take into consideration the (juestirtn raised in the 
Resolution till the 24th Febniary last, as will appear from the 
following statement of dates : 


Dates. 

30th August, 1921 
5th December, 1921 


9th December, 1921 


12th December, 1921 


Mr. SarkaFs motion carried 
in Council. 

Letter No. 2504 Edn., dated 
the 2nd December, 1921, 
from the Dejmty Secretary 
to the Government of 
Bengal, forwanling copy of 
the resolution and inviting 
observations of the Univer- 
sity. 

Ditto — placed before the 

Syndicate. 

Or//^r— Ask Government to 
send 21 copies of Debates. 

Letter (Mis. 4603) to Goveni- 

ment, forwanling resolution 
of the Syndicate, dated the 
9th December, 1921. 
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Reminder to above (Mis. No. 
5130). 

... Ditto— ~(D. O. Gt 81). 

... Letter No. 379 Edn., dated 
the 22nd Febniary^ 1922^ 
from the Deputy Secretary 
to Government, forwarding 
15 copies of the Debates. 

Ditto— ^placed before the 

Syndicate. 

Order — Circulate copies of the 
Debates to members of the 
Syndicate and bring up 
after a fortnight. 

Letter No. Mis. 6090 to the 
Deputy Secretary to Govern- 
ment, communicating orders 
of the Syndicate, dated the 
24?th February, 1922, and 
informing that it will neces- 
sarily take some time to 
communicate decision of the 
Syndicate. 

Your letter of the 22n(l February, which was received on the 
following date, was placed before the Syndicate on the 24th. 
The S^-yndicatc thereupon directed tliat the copies of the Debates 
be circulated to the members of the Syndicate and that the 
matter be brought up after a fortnight. This order of the 
Syndicate was communieatiHl to } ou in iny letter No. Misc. 6090, 
dated the 2iid March, 1922, The matter was considered by the 
Syndicate last night. The Syndicate have directed me to inform 
Govcrniiient that, in the opinion of the Syndicate, it is not neces- 
sary toa})|>oiiit a committee to obtain Onaiicial information regard- 
ing the University inasmuch us such information in detail is al- 
ready in possession of the Government. The accounts of the 
University are ooutinuously audited by officers deputed by the 
Government for the purpose, and that work is so minutely done 
that it usually occupies 8 to 9 months every year. The audit 
has been completed up to June, 1920. The accounts for 1920- 
21 are now in course of audit and any financial information re- 
lating to that period, which may he recpiired by Government, 
may be obtained from their officers who are now auditing the 
accounts of that |ieriod. As regards latin* period, financial 
information will be su))p1ied whenever asked for. 'rhe resolution 
and tlie speeches appear to the Syndicate, however, to raise 
wider issues, which must bo considered by the Senate, and the 


1 7th January, 1922 

30th January, 1922 
2drd February, 1922 

24th February, 1922 

'?nd March, 1922 
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Syndicate have accordingly directed the matter to be placed 
before the Senate for such consideration. The Senate will meet 
on the 26 th instant for the purpose. 


ReBoluiiou of the Senate, dated the 25lh Match, 1922. 

That the action taken by the Syndicate in the above matter 
be approved and that the further consideration of this matter 
be referred to a ( Committee of nine members of the Senate. 


I’eoJ. 

R. B. 

G a No ^ 
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